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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE HILL FORTRESS OF PAWAGADH, IN 
GUJARAT, &c. 


BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


UJARAT in former times included a con- 
siderable portion of what is now called 
RAjputana— —aAbt, Sirohi, Dungarpur, and 
even Nagor, being included in its limits ; towards 
the south it comprised Sultinpur and Nandurbir, 
now part of Khandesh; while the sea-coast 
as far as aud including Bombay formed part 
of its dominion. Tt included many first-class 
fortresses, amongst which the most famous were 
those of J anigadh- Girnir in Sorath, Achal- 
gadh on Mount Aba, Idar in the Mahi Kanthé, 
and the subject of the present sketch. Ofall 
these, that of Paw Agadh was incomparably 
the strongest, so much so as to have been im- 
pregnable in latter times except by famine. I 
distinguish between latter times and the times 
when it was ruled by the Khichi Chohdns, 
because under these last-mentioned chiefs 
Pawigadh fortress hardly included the almost 
impregnable summit, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther before the Muhammadan times buildings of 
any consequence existed there. In fact under its 
Chohan rulers the fortress occupied that lower 
portion of the hill commencing at the Buria 
Darwazi and ending with the palace of Patai 
Rawal (as he is fondly called), which lies on 
an isolated portion of the hill some 1500 feet 
below the. summit. And when we read of the 
siege of Piwagadh by Mahmiad Bega dh a, 
we must disabuse our minds of any idea that 
the upper plateau was inveited,—for it was in 
those days probably not even fortified, being 


defended, if at all, by a gate only. And it is 
under these circumstances alone that we cau 
fully realize the conditions of the siege by Mah- 
mid Begadha, which otherwise would be in- 
comprehensible, for no breach could be made 
in the stubborn rock, nor could guns be got in- 
to position ; nor, if breaches be dismissed as out 
of the question, would it have been possible to 
escalade the place, save under cucumstances 
which would imply the grossest negligeuce on 
the part of the garrison. 

The earliest mention of Pawigadh is that of 
the time of Bhim Deva L, of AnhilwAda, 
quoted from the bard Chan d by Mr. Kinloch 
Forbes at pp. 95 and 97 of the Rds Maid, vol. I. 
There RAm Gaur the Tuar is styled ‘ Pawa’s 
lord.’ The first authentic account, however, that 
we find of it is that, after the taking of Rantham- 
bhor and Gadh Gdgrdwn in Khichiwada by the 


army of Sultin Alau’d-din Khbilji,a large 


body of the Chohans emigrated to Gujarat, and 
soon, whether by marriage or conquest, became 
the iords of Pawigadh and Champaner and the 
sur unding country. The hill itself is called in 
the local Méhdtmya, Pawakachal, and this 
name is preserved in an inscription found at 
Nahani Umarw4An under Hilol, which is valuable 
as furnishing the genealogy of the Chohan rulers 
antecedent to the chief from whom Mahmid 
Begadha conquered it. This chief is styled in 
the Mirat-1-Sikandri, one of the most accurate 
of the Persian histories of Gujarat, Jésingh 


4 
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son of Gangadas, and the inscription in question 


attests the accuracy of the Muhammadan histo- 
rians, and it may probably be conceded that now 
no reasonable doubt exists but that this was 
his correct name. The name by which he is 
familiarly known throughout Gujarit, viz. P d- 
t41 Rawal, is probably merely a contraction of 
Pawapati Rawal, or the Rawal lord of 
Pawa; and this view receives confirmation from 
the fact that Chohans of this race, if asked their 
tribe, will tell you they are Pawipatis, 
which name, indeed, has since the fall of Pawi- 
gadh become the common name of their branch 
of the Khichi Chohins. The inscription is as 
follows :— 


Il afd Hag (ARs ae MEET TAT 
rN Fe ane aes 
qatar rt apa ae- 
aT IT UT en Fee Tat 
eHeass Ua aurea tt her at 
TMparMrer star (one letter wanting, probably 1) 
nea senee siiraa sages 
waits seas atreses at ar 
yy MTT KT GIRS zc 
Amin Pa woe fevaat 
qrerarstertt Fara USS ATT 
aad ats ares. oh Para 
vat sfininteat Pryce Fraflgge (words 
wanting) of Teqaqay (words wanting) ae 
yen Asin, 

“Hail! In the Samhvat year 1525, on the 8th 
day of the dark half of Magh, on Saturday in the 
Anuradha nakshatrd, on this day, here in the 
fortunate fortress of PA wak, during the victo- 
rious réign of Mahdraja Sri J ayasingh Deva, 
Many rajas have ruled of the race of Sri P ri- 
thviradja, the chief Chohin. In the family 
of Raisri Hamiradeva, the ornament of his 
race, was Rajasri Ramade va, (then followed) 
Sri Changdeva, (then) Sri Chaching. 
deva, Sri Sonamdeva, Sri Palhansingh, 
Sri Jitkaran, Sri Kumpu Rawal, Srt 
Viradhaval, SriSavaraj, Sri Raghava- 





” TUE is an archaism for 373[@: 
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deva, Sri Trimbak Bhupa, Sri Ganga 
Rajesvara: his son, renowned for increasing 
the religions merit of his ancestors, the worship- 
per of the Sri Sakti, the daily bestower of both 
cows and gold, and giver of annuities and ele- 
phants to Brahmans, the illustrious king of kings 
Sri Jayasingh Deva; he built this well for 
the spiritual benefit of his mother, Sri Ph 4 ma- 
devi, in the village of AyAsidmanu [words 
wanting]. May it remain for ever! [words want- 
ing | Mehta Dhuluk Modani [words wanting].” 
The Prith virdj a above mentioned is pro- 
bably Prithiraja, the famous hero of the Prithirdja 
Résau, and Hamiradeva may probably be 
thecelebrated Hamiradeva of Rantambhor, which 
fortress was conquered by Algu’d-din Khilji in 
about A.p. 1300. This inscription is dated a.p. 
1409, or about fifteen years prior to the conquest 
of Chimpiner and Piwagadb by Mahmiid Be- 
gadha. The father of Jayasingh is called 
Ganga Rajesvara, who evidently corre- 
sponds to the Gangiidis of the Mirat-i-Sikandri, 
as doesT rimbak Bh up a tohis ancestor Trim- 
bakdas mentioned by the Mirat-1-Gikandri. The 
Tabakit-i-Akbart alludes toa Vir Singh who 
reigned at Champa ner inthe reign of Ah- 
mad Shah. This would probably be Viradha- 
val, and the reigns of Savaraja and Riighavadeva, 
may have been short. This explanation would 
make the list of kings here given exactly cor- 
respond to what we hear of these chiefs in the 
Persian historians, and it connects the chiets 
of Chota Udayapur and Bard not only with 
Hamiradeva of Ranthambhor, but also with the 
celebrated Prithiraja, of whom Hamiradeva was 
an acknowledged descendant. The name of 
Jayasingh’s mother is put Phimadeyi, but pro- 
bably is Kamadevit The Sri Sakti 
mentioned in the inscription alludes doubtless 
to the shrine of Kalk, which crowns the 
summit of the loftiest pinnacle of Pawakachal. 


| The fortress, too, is styled after the hill, Pawak 


Durg. But it must not for » moment be sup- 
posed that the fortress taken by Mahmid was 
that now called Pawagadh on the summit of the 
hill; and, as previously mentioned, that ‘portion 
of the hill was probably defended by a single 
gateway, and was only used as a retreat on an 


emergency. The palace of the chief is still 
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shown on an abutting spur of the hill scarped by 
rocks at least a thousand feet in height, and 
only accessible by a narrow neck from the main 
mass of the hill. Here are the remains of the 
palace from which the devoted garrison watch- 
ed the construction of the Jamat Masjid at 
Champaner, and here it was thatJ ayasingh 
himself and his minister fell wounded into the 
hands of the Gujarat Sultin’s army; neither 
he nor his minister would seem to have ever 
gone to the modern Pawagadh at all. Both the 
Mirat-i-Sikandrt and the Tabal:dt give a very 
interesting account of the siege by Mahmud. 
But this was not the first time Champiner and 
Pawagadh had been besieged by the banners of 
Islam. In a.x. 821, according to the Tabahdt-i- 
Akbari and Mirat-i-Sikandri, Ahmad Shah 
unsuccessfully besieged the fortress. Ferish- 
tah places this siege in An. 822. In a.n. 
853 according to the Tabakdi-i-Akbari, and a.H. 
855 according to the Mirat-1-Sikandri, Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, besieged 
the fortress, and invested it so closely that the 
garrison, had they not been relieved by a diver- 
sion made in their favour by the Sultiin of 
Malwa, Sultin Mahmid Khilji, which caused 
the king of Gujarat to raise the sicge, might 
have been reduced to extremities. The Malwa 
Sultans appear always to have been allies of the 
Rawals of Champiner until the time of the 
bigot G hiy 4su’d-din, who, though appealed 
to for help by JayAsingh in his extremity, 
through fear or bigotry neglected to aid him. 
It is clear that the fortress of Pawagadh, as it 
was in the time of the Riwals of Chimpaner, 
though proof against a sudden attack, was not 
calculated to stand a long siege by a superior 
force, and when an enemy once got a footing on 
the hill they could easily dominate the fortress 
and render it untenable; and, indeed, as will be 
seen hereafter, this is what eventually happened. 
After the conquest of the Girn ar fortress and 
Junigadh, Sultén Mahmid Begadhé was al- 
ways determined to conquer Chimp aner,and 
though the conquest of Dw ark, and the sup- 
pression of the disturbances created by the Jats 
and other turbulent tribes in Kachh and on the 
Sindh frontier, and other warlike operations, 
delayed him for some years, yet eventually he 
found no difficulty in picking a quarrel with Jaya- 
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singh, because in A.H. 887, during which year 
there was a scarcity in Gujarat owing to a small 
fall of rain, Malik Asad, the Thanadir of Mo- 
rAmli under the Sultan, having made a foray into 
Chimpaner territory, was attacked, defeated, 
and slain by Rawal Jayasingh, and two ele- 
phants and all his baggage also fell into the 
Champiner chieftain’s hands. Although the 
Riwal had acted strictly in self-defence, and 
although the foray into his territory by Malik 
Asad was wholly unjustifiable, the Sultan was 
exceedingly enraged and determined to conquer 
Champaner, and collecting a powerful army he 
advanced to Baroda. On hearing of the Sul- 
tan’s arrival at Baroda the Rawal became seri- 
ously alarmed, and sent ambassadors with most 
submissive messages and humble apologies, but 
the Sultin refused to listen to any overtures for 
peace, saying to the ambassadors, according 
to the Mirat-i-Stkandri, ‘ Except the sword 
and the dagger, no other message should pass 
between me and you.” The Tubakdat-i-Akhari 
represents him saying, “The sword of ada- 
mant will answer your message to-morrow.” 
The Sultin then sent in advance Taj Khan, 
Azin'l-Mulk, Bahram Khan, and Ikhtiyar 
Khan, and there were daily conflicts between 
the besieged and the army commanded by these 
nobles. Shortly afterwards the Sultan himself 
moved his camp to the vicinity of Chimpiner 
and pressed the siege. After the siege had lasted 
about a year the Riwal again made overtures 
of peace, offering to pay nine mans (or 360 
Ibs.) of gold if the siege were raised, but the 
Sultan declared that he- would not leave the 
place until the fortress was conquered. The 
Rawal now, seeing that no submission would 
avail him, sent his vakil to Sultan Ghiy4su’- 
d-din of Malwa, imploring aid, and pro- 
mising to.pay one likh of fankas for every 
march made to his aid by the Malwa army, 
Sultén Ghiydsu’d-din at once marched from 
Mandu to Nalchah, a few kos distant from his 
capital, and purposed advancing on Chim- 
piner vid Dohad. As soon as the Gujarat 
monarch got news of his intention, he entrusted 
the conduct of‘the siege ‘to his nobles, and 
himself advanced to Dohad to oppose Sultan 
Ghiyisu’d-din. The M&lwA Sultan, however, 
alarmed at his advance, consulted the Muham- 
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madan priests as to whether it were lawful for 
him to succour an infidel when attacked by a 
true believer, and on their replying in the 
negative he returned to Mandu withont striking 
«a blow in defenceofChampaner. Sultin Mahmid 
now returned to Chimpdaner and laid the founda- 
tions of the Jamia Mosque, to show the besieged 
that not only was their hepe of aid from 
Malw& gone, but that until the fortress was 
conquered he would never depart. in spite of 
this. and though the garrison must have known 
that their surrender was now merely a matter 
of time, owing to the difficulty of introducing 
fresh supplies of provisions into the fortress, 
the Rawal continued gallantly to defend the 
place. At last the approaches came go near ‘he 
walls that the soldiers of the approach, presided 
over by the Sultiin in person, were able to over- 
look the walls and see what the garrison were 
doing. ‘This statement, which is taken from 
the Tubakdt-i-Akbari, distinctly shows that it is 
not the upper fortress that is here alluded to,— 
that fortress being surrounded on all sides by a 
scarp which is nowhere, save at the gate, much 
lower than two hundred feet of sheer rock ; 
whereas near the ruins of the Rawal’s palace on 
the ‘lower spur it is quite possible that approach- 
es might have been constructed which would 
overlook the defences. The soldiers observed 
tbat in the early morning the. defenders were 
wont to disperse, to obey calls of nature and 
for other reasons, and that consequently at that 
time the batteries were badly manned. The 
siege had now lasted about two years, and, as 
the Sultan was exceedingly anxious to obtain 
possession of the place, he directed Kiwému’l- 
Mulk to seale the fort next day at first dawn. 
Kiwamvu’l-Mulk accordingly, with a body of 
picked men, entering the fort when the garrison 
were off their ruard, attacked the Rajputs, and 
after much slaughter drove them within the 
citadel. The Rawal and his Rajputs now pre- 
pared the javhdr, or funeral pile, and continued 
to defend themselves. But during the previous 
cannonade several breaches had been made in 
the western face of the fortifications, and Malik 
Ayaz Sultaéni, mounting ‘one of these, suddenly 
arrived over the big gate. Sultén Mahmdd, ob- 
serving this from his post, sent strong reinforce- 
ments. The Rajputs vainly tried to dislodge 


Malik Ayaz and his men from their position over 


the gate, hy: throwing there a large canister of 


powder with a slow match attached toit. This, 
however, was, fortunately for the assailants, 
blown off the gate by the wind in the direction 
of the Rawal’s palace, and there harmlessly ex- 
ploded. It was now too late for any further 
advance, butthe whole of the Muhammadan army 
remained under arms all night, while the Rajputs, 
lighting the javhdr, burned all their wives and 
children. They then separated into two bodies, 
a few hundreds flying to the upper fortress 
(Pawigadh), while seven hundred Rajputs, bath- 
ing, determined to conquer or die.-In the morning 
the gate was forced open, and a great slaughter 
ensued of the gallant defenders, and both the 
Rawal and his minister Dungarshi fell wounded 
into the hands of the Sultan, who handed them 
over to Muhafiz Khan in order that their wounds 
might be dressed. It is said that when Rawal 
Jayasingh was brought wounded intothe Sultin’s 
presence he refused to do him obeisance, though 
urged to do so by his guards. This happened 
on the 2nd of Zilkad a.m. 889, and on this day 
the Sultin named Champiner Muhammad ai- 
bid. Three days after this the Rajputs who had 
fled to the upper fortress, being probably ill 
provided with provisions as well as demoralized 
by their defeat, surrendered. 

Five or six months afterwards, in a.m. 890, 
when the Rawal’s wounds’ were healed, 
he was sent for to the Sultin’s presence 
and ordered to embrace Islam, and on his re- 
fusal was slain, together with his minister 
Dungarshi. Rawal Jayasingh had two, if not 
three. sons. One of these, Raisinghji, who 
died before the siege of Chimpiner, left two 
sons, Prithvirdjaand Dungarji, the foun- 
ders of the houses of Choté Udayapurand 
Baria respectively. Another son, Lim b4aji, 
is sald (vide Bombay Government Selections No. 
XXTIE., New Series, note to p. 146) to hare 
emigrated to Sasrodia (wherever that may be), 
and the third embraced Islamism. The Mirat.i- 
Sthandri only mentions two daughters and one 
son, and says that the daughters were sent to 
the Sultin’s hartm, and that the son was made a 
Muhammadan and entrusted to Saifu’l-Mulk to 
educate, who brought him up, and in the reign 
of Sultan Muzaffar, son of Mahmid, this youth 


_ was ennobled by the title of Nizimu’l-Mulk. 


The Sultan now, making Muhammadaibad _ 
Chaimpaner his capital, built the fortifica- 
tions of the town called Jahan Panah, and con 
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structed numerous noble buildings. He further 
strengthened the fortress on the hill, both the 
lower and upper forts, and made them what 
they are, viz. almost impregnable. 

The author of the Mirat-t-Sikandri is most 
eloquent in praise of the different kinds of fruit 
grown at Champaner, and especially of the man- 
goes, which appear to have been as famous in 
their time as those of Bombay in ours. But 
after the reign of Sultan Bahadur, Champaner 
seems to have been not only relinquished as a 
capital, but to have rapidly become wholly de- 
serted: for the same author, writing in Ak- 
bar’s time, describes it as being then even quite 
waste. After a long description of the various 
fruits and flowers grown there, he says :—“ They 
say that, besides fruit trees and flowers such as 
caused envy, there was so much sandal to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Champainer 
that it was used by the inhabitants in building 
their houses, and it sufficed them. O Purity 
of God! Is that this Champaner which now is 
the lair of the tiger and lion? Its buildings 
have fallen into ruin, its inhabitants have given 
their property to the wind of destruction, its 
water is as if were poisoned water, and the 
climate is such that it rapidly enfeebles the 
human body, and in the place of each flower 
thorns are growing, and in place of each garden 
there is a dense interlaced jungle, and there is 
neither the name nor trace of sandal trees. 
However, the truth of this verse has been here 
shown, 

‘Everything on the earth shall perish, 
And God does what He willeth.’”’ 

The same author describes the introduction 
of fountains into Gujarat by a Khurasani, and 
the laying out by him of a garden with fountains, 
artificial waterfalls, &c., with which the Sultan 
was very pleased. It seems that this man, 
anxious to keep the secret of his fountains un- 
known, employed only ignorant labourers, and 
would not allow any one to inspect the work 
while in progress. A carpenter of Champiner 
determined to discover the secret, disguised 
himself as a labourer, and discovered how to 
make them. He then laid outa still finer gar- 
den, which pleased the Sultan even more than 
the first one, and on inquiring from the carpen- 
ter how he had learned the art of constructing 
fountains, the Sultan was so pleased at his re- 
cital of the str tagem he had practised, that he 
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bestowed on him large presents and a dress of 
honour. The writer goes on to say: “ And 
that garden is well known and famous, and by 
the natives of Gujarat this garden is called 
Halol.” Afterwards a village sprang up near 
this garden, which gradually grew into a town, 
and close to this town the unfortunate Sikan- 
dar Shah and his equally ill-fated brother Latit 
Khan lie buried. It seems singular that, while 
the once proud capital of Gujarat lies waste, 
the little village which sprang up near the 
carpenter’s garden is still a flourishing town. 
Chimpaner remained, as mentioned above, the 
capital of Gujarat till the close of the reign of 
Bahadur Shah, after which Ahmadabad 
resumed its former position and importance, 
which it has ever since retained. 

Since its capture by Mahmid, Champiner, as 
well as Pawagadh, was so strongly fortified that 
the upper fortress both was and is almost impreg- 
nable; nevertheless, whenever it has since been 
besieged, it has invariably fallen, strange to 
say, with scarcely any resistance. 

The Mirat-t-Sikandri gives an animated de- 
cription of the next siege of Champiner and 
Pawagadhin a.x. 942 (A.p.1535), when Humayin 
after defeating the Sultan Bahadur near Man- 
disur chased him to Mandu, and after capturing 
that fortress pursued him to Champaner, whence’ 
Sultan Bahadur fled to Khambhat, and thence 
to Div. Humayin followed the Sultan to Cham- 
paner, where he gave up the lower town to 
pillage, and then pursued him to Khambhat, but 
failing to overtake him returned to prosecute 
the siege of this fortress, which contained all 
the treasure of the Ahmadabid kings. The 
fortress, however, which was commanded by 
Raja Narsingh Deva and Ikhtiya4r Khan on 
behalf of the Sultan, held out gallantly. An 
enormous cannon, called the Bahadur Shahi, the 
garrison were unable, on account of its weight 
and size, to take up to the fort, and they had only 
gotit up halfway when-Humiayun’s army ar- 
rived ; they therefore drilled three holes init and 
left it where it was. When Rimi Khan, who, 
deserting BahAdur Shah, had now taken service 
with his enemy Humayiin, saw the cannon, hé 
said he could repair it, and did so by pouring 
into the holes a mixture of several metals ; and 
though now it took a little less charge of powder, 
and the range was somewhat diminished, it was 
still a very formidable weapon. Regarding this 
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the author of the Mirat-i-Sikardri thus ex- 
presses himself :—-“ They say that the very first 
shot that Rimi Khan fired with it cast down 
the gate of the fortress, and with the second 
shot he rooted up a great tree which was near 
the gate. In the mean time the garrison, seeing 
this, began to tremble. Now there was a Fa- 
ringhi in the fortress, by name Sakt4, who had 
been made a Musalmfn by Sultan BahAdur with 
the title of Farang Khan. He said to Ikhtiyar 
Khan, ‘ Since matters are thus, shall I fire a ball 
down the muzzle of that cannon ?’ Ikhtiydr 
Khan said, ‘Ifyou can do what you say, I will 
enrich you beyond your wants.’ The Faringhi 
at the first shot so struck that cannon that he 
broke it into pieces, and the garrison were de- 
lighted. Ikhtiyaér Khan, however, gave him but 
a small recompense, but RAja Narsingh Deva 
gave him seven mans of gold.’ 

After this reverse Humayiin was unable to 
make any impression on the fortress. Raja 
Narsingh Deva, however, shortly after this event 
died of his wounds, and, as he was the soul of 
the defence, the ardour of the garrison some- 
what abated. But the natural strength of the 
fortress defied Humiyin’s utmost efforts. This 
strength has only to be seen to be appreciated, 
and so great is it that the following extract from 
the Mirat-i-Sikandri is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion :-—‘‘ Tt is related that one of God’s servants 
named Sayad Jalal, who had also the title of 
Munawarv’l-Mulk Bukhari, often used to say 
that the fortress of Chimpéner is such that if 
uu old woman were but to hurl a stone from 
the top of the fort, all the men in the world could 
uot continue the siege ; wonderful was the good 
fortune of Humayin Badshah that so strong 
a fortress was so easily conquered.” 

The way in which the fortress was eventually 
conquered wasthis. The garrison, though they 
had, it is said, supplies of grain sufficient to last 
them for ten years, nevertheless one night sent 
down two hundred Kolis to bring up further sup- 
ples. These Kolis, incautiously going too near 
one of the outposts of the army, were captured 
and brought before Humayin, who ordered 
them to be put to death one after another. When 
seventy or eighty of them had been thus killed, 
one of the survivors said that if his life were 
spared, he would show the besiegers a road 
whereby to ascend the fortress, which was not 
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| only unknown to the army of Mlumaytn, but 


of which the garrison even were ignorant. 


| Lhe Mmperor that very night sent some picked 


men under the guardianship. of these Kolis, who 
were as good as- their word, and took them by 
a road whercby they arrived at the foot of the 
fortress at an unguarded spot, and sealing the 
rock with some difficulty they climbed over 
the battlements,§ and shouting Allah! Allah! 
furiously attacked the garrison, who were as- 
tonished and confounded at this sudden appear- 
ance of an enemy who had as it were dropped 
from the skies, and in their alarm some threw 
themselves over the walls of the fort, and some 
were slain ; while others, amongst whom was 
Ikhtiyar Khan, fled to the lofty citadel now 
crowned by Kalka’s fane, which citadcl wag in 
those days called the Mawliyah (so named 
from the Arabic maulaha, a lord), because it, se 
to speak, dominated over the whole interior of 
the upper fortress. This conquest of the fortress 
took place on the 7th Safar ava. 942 (August 
1535), and two days afterwards Ikhtiyar Khan 
also surrendered. 

Hight years after this, viz. in a.u. 950, when 
Sultin Mahmiid II. became independent of’ 
Darya Khan’s control, the latter, when expelled 
from Ahmadibid by the Sultin amd Alam 
Khin, depositing his women and treasure in 
the Chimpaner fortress, fled to Burhdnpur. 
The command of the fortress was entrusted to 
one of his devoted followers named Fatuji, who, 
it is said, made a gallant defence. But the 
young king, emulating the courage of his great 
namesake, pressed the siege in person vigorously, 
and, though several men were slain by his side, 
he would neither leave the field, nor consent that 
the royal umbrella, which made him so con- 
spicuous a mark, should be lowered. Such gallant 
conduct did not fail to make an impression on 
the garrison, who were out of heart both at fight- 
ing against their lawful sovereign, and at seeing 
that their leader had deserted them and fled 
toKhandesh. They made, therefore, but a half- 
hearted resistance, and the fortress was con- 
quered ; and Fatuji, who fled to the Manliyah 
citadel, was captured and bound and brought 
before the Sultan, who sent him to be confined 
in the fort of Surat. 

Afterwards, during the reign of the last Mu- 
zafar, when Gujarat was divided among the 


§ They climbed the scarp by the aid of iron spikes which they drove into the rock. 
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nobles, Champiner fell to the share of Changez 
Khan, who for a short time exercised almost 
kingly power. As soon, however, as that ac- 
complished noble was assassinated by Jhujhar 
Khin Habshi, Chaimpiner was seized on by 
Shah Mira’. Previous to this, Chimpaner had, 
during the inglorious reign of Ahmad Shak IL, 
fallen to the share of Sayad Mubarak, who gave 
it to Alam Khan, but it remained in their hands 
only a short time. 

When the emperor Akbar conquered Gujarat 
the Mirziis were expelled, and Chimpaner be- 
came an imperial possession. Pawiigadh now 
received an imperial garrison, and remain- 
edin the hands of the house of Timur until 
aD. 1727, when Krishnaji, foster-son of 
KantijiKadam Bande, madea sudden 
attack upon Champaner, and captured the fort- 
ress, the garrison being surprised, and from that 
time Kantaji's agents remained permanently 
in Gujarit to collect his share of the tribute. 
Afterwards it fell into the hands of Sindhia, 
by whom it was handed over to the British 
Government on August Ist, 1853. It had in 
the mean time been taken, in 1803, from Sindhia 
by a small British force commanded by Colonel 
Woodington, but was, however, restored to him 
in 1804. 

Under the Moghal viceroys Chimpiner form- 
eda separate charge or government (sarkér). 
The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi thus notices 
it :— 

“The tifth sarkdr is that of Champaney, 
which consists of thirteen mahdls, and a fortress 
named Piwigadh on the summit ofa lofty moun- 
tain very rugged, which is nearly four kos in 
elevation, and in area the fortress is nearly 
half a kos, and it has several gates, and in one 
place there is an abyss sixty cubits deep, over 
which they construct a bridge|| of planks, and 
when occasion arises they remove them; they 
call this the Patid pul (‘plank bridge’). And 
it (the hill) is a pleasant place with green trees, 
and it has both tanks and springs of water. 
Sultin Mahmtid Begadhi during his own reign 
conquered it by force from Rawal Patai, the 
zaminddr thereof, and building a city which he 
named Muhammadabéd at the foot of that 
hill, he established his capital there, and most of 








the Gujarat Sultans made that town their ca- | 


pital, as has been related in the above page? in 
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the history ofeach ofthem. The hiladéri of that 
place is subordinate to the fawjdari of Godhrih, 
and it has fifty sawdrs attached to it.” 

And in another place I find in the sanie 
author the followmg notice :—“ (Mount) Pawi 
is situated in the sarkdr of Chimpaner, and is 
three fos in height. It has both springs of 
water and tanks, and there is a stream behind 
one of the kunds there, and there are trees there 
both of known and unknown kinds, amongst 
which are some myrobalan trees. And the 
fortress is very strong, (and there isa palace for 
a residence constructed by the old zamindars,) 
with twelve gates, and the road is most diif- 
cult of access. And near the eighth gate. is 
a yawning abyss, over which they place beams 
like a bridge, and thus they ascend to the fort- 
ress, and when occasion arises they remove 
them; this place is known as the Pédid pul. 
And the shrine of Bhawni is on the summit 
of the rock, and above this temple is the shrine 
of Sadan Shah, whom they consider a famous 
saint.” 

There is also this notice of the temple ot 
Kalka :-—“Ka1k4 Bhawaéni’s temple is on 
the summit of Mount Pawa, and on the top of that 
temple is a shrine which is that of Sadan Shah, 
one of the people of God (i.e. Muhammadan), 
and the Brahmans consider that place one of the 
chief places of worship, and they tell wonderful 
stories about it. Large numbers of men come 
to worship there from places both far and near, 
and they also pay their respects to the shrine of 
Sadan Shah.’ This shrine of Sadan Shih is 
built on the spire uf the temple, the top of which 
has been removed to make room for the shrine ; 
it was probably done as a concession to Muham- 
madan fanaticism, and to ensare the protectiou 
ofthe rest of the temple. This temple’ of Kali 
does not appear more than two hundred years 
old, and her oldshrine is probably the roughly 
carved stone smeared with vermilion outside 
the precincts. The temple is evidently modern, 
in that it occupies the site of tle old citadel, as 
well as from its style of architecture. 

Intheupper fortthere are theremains of several 
Jaina temples carved with much spirit, though 
of no extraordinary excellence. There are the 
remains of a mosque near the Machhi Hawelt, 
about midway up the hill, formerly the residence 
of Sindhia’s Thinddir. In ascending the 





see we 





\| This bridge is still to be seen, and is still called the Patié pul. 
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hill one first comes to the Medi and the Medi 
Talao. Here, they say, was a palace called the 
Medi; and bere, as everywhere, were fortifica- 
tions. Then further up comes the Buria Darwiiza 
and the principal fortifications, very strong, and 
with a terrible ascent for troops in the face of 
a determined enemy. Next, one arrives at the 
plateau of the Michhi Haweli ts the right of the 
gate, and as one issues forth on the ascent of 
the hill, just before reaching the Machhi Haweli, 
there is & curious sort of palace or summer- 
house in three stories, called the Champfvati, 
or Champa Rénin&i Mahal, which is said to 
have been the residence of a favourite queen. 
It was, however, I think, meant for the ladies of 
the zaniné to sit in and witness » grand hunt, 
as it overlooks a deep valley, and is perfectly 
secure, while i¢ commands an extensive view. 
Almost opposite to this is a spring of very good 
water, called the Pdnch kuvd. From this point 
the hill is covered with lines of fortification 
defending every practicable spot. From hence 
one ascends, past the Machhi Haweli and a 
tank near it, to three large domes called the 
Makai koidr, or ‘maize granaries,’ and from 
here one sees before hin the isolated spur with 
the ‘old ruined palace of Jayasingh Deva. On 
this spur are the remains of the palace, and 
covered-in tanks of water, and on the extreme 
point is a small shrine of Bhadra4-Kali (or ‘the 
favourable, propitious Kali’). From this spur 
one can form an idea of the difficulty of taking 
the fortress, even supposing that troops could 
reach this point, as the whole of this plateau is 
commanded by the gate and batteries by the 
Pétié pul ; and as there is only one narrow path 
whereby to ascend, advance would be almost 
impossible. Even supposing this gate won and 
the Paid pul crossed, and another gate close to 
the main gateway forced,-the troops would 
have to run along a narrow path for about a 
hundred yards exposed to the full fire of the 
garrison, to find themselves in front of a strong 
double gateway. On entering these two gates 
one faces the great rock on which KAlk4 sits in 
state; and oa turning to the right, one. arrives, 
after a walk of a few hundred yards, at the 


domes or kotdrs, which overlook a tremendous. 


precipice. Between these domes and this gate, 
following the fortifications, come tanks of cut 
stone, and if is evident that water was also 


{] There were formerly verandahs, now fallen down. 
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stored in other places, and there is still another 
tank even higher still, at the foot of the stone 
steps which lead to the Miati’s temple. 

With a very little trouble, and with but 
moderate expense, this upper fortress might be 
transformed into a very comfortable sanitarium ; 
allthatis wanted is the repair of, and additions 
to, the beautiful domes now standing. Already 
onc of the lower domes has fallen, and unless 
the upper domes are speedily repaired they 
will fall too. Dr. Arnott, in 1839, reported on 
the advantages of the spot; and during the 
past yéar Lientenant Gibbs, R.E., of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, specially reported on 
the subject to the officer commanding at Baroda, 
in a very interesting report. 

Were the fortifications repaired the cost 
would of course be greater, but it would be a 
healihy spot, and one of the strongest fortresses 
in India. The only disadvantage that the place 
possesses as a sanitarium is that the wind is so 
violent in the hot weather that no buildings 
other than domes could stand it unless very 
strongly constructed. Colonel Wallace, when 
Resident of Baroda, once built a small bunga- 
low on the hill, but it has long since had its 
roof blown away into the Barid jungles, and 
even the walls are considerably out of the per- 
pendicular; but if Government were to build 
verandahs to the domes, and onc or two out- 
houses, and improve the water supply, the re- 
sidents of Baroda would doubtless gladly pay 
a small rent for the occupation of the domes 
during the hot season. 

In the Chohin annals Pawigadh occupied a 
prominent place. Their principal hero is, of 
course, Prithiraéja of Delhi, then Hamira- 
devaof Ranthambhor, then P 4tai Rawal ot 
Pawigadh, Kinad Deva of Songadh Jhilor, 
and AchaldasofGagrawn. The more famous 
of these will be found mentioned in the verses 
quoted at p. 99, vol. IIT. ofthe Indian Antiquary. 
It will be observed that of the five Rajput 
heroes therein praised three were Chohdns, viz. 
Hamiradeva of Ranthambhor, Pital (poetical 
license for Patii, the name by which Rawal 
Jayasingh of Pawagadh is usually known), and 
Kanad Deva, the Songadha Chohin of JhAlor. 
Of the remaining two, Chund Rio is poeti- 
eal license for Rao Chon d4, the Rathod an- 
cestor of the present Chief of Jodhpur, and 
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Dudo was the Bhati chief of Jesalgadh or 
Jesalmer. Paiwagadh, therefore, together with 
Ranthambhor and Jhilor, is one of the sacred 
places in the legends of the tribe, and shines out 
prominently in the history of this gallant race, 





| 





and its memory is fondly cherished by aill 
Chohans, and especially by the houses of 
Chota Udayapur aud Devagadh Baria, who are 
of the branch called Pawiapati, or lords of 
Pawa. 





FUBTHER VALABHI GRANTS. 
BY G. BUHLER. © 
(Continued from vol. V. p. 212.) 


The first of the three Valabhi grants now 
published was found in the ruins of Valabh i 
by Kolis who dug for old bricks. I acquired it 
in January 1875. The second was found at 
Botad, in the Bhaunagar territory. It was 
kindly forwarded to me for deciphering by 
Messrs. Percival and Gaurishankar Ozha, the 
Joint Administrators of the Bhaunagar State. 
The third grant was found by Mr. Raoji Vithal, 
formerly special Political Assistant in charge 
of Lunavada (Revakantha), in the Raja's palace 
at Lunivada. Lowe its loan to the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson, Acting Political Agent, 
Revakantha. 

A.—The Grant of Dharasena I. 

The grant of Dharasena IL. is written on 
two plates 94 inches by 16}. Therings with the 
seal have been forcibly half torn half cut out, 
whereby semicircular pieces of the surface of 
the lower portion of the first and of the upper 
portion of the second plate, originally situated 
round the left-hand ring, have been lost. This 
accident makes some letters in the first lines 
of the second plate very faint and indistinct. 
They can just be traced with a strong glass. 
The second plate has also lost a piece low-down 
on the right-hand side. Both plates were cover- 
ed, when I bought them, with thick layers of 
sand and verdigris. A prolonged immersion in 
lime-juice cleaned them. But the first plate is 
nevertheless not,easily readable, and is unsuited 
for photography. The second gives a tolerable 
photograph. 

The letters of the plates show a predilection 
for round forms like those of Guhasena, and re- 
semble the latter in their thinness. The grant 
is dated from a ‘camp of victory,’ the location of 
which is not certain, as the name of the village 
appears to be mutilated. The beginning of the 
name is Bhadropatta. 

The varnrédvalé gives the usual list of rulers 
from Bhatarkato Dharasena I., the son 
of Guhasena. It offers only one addition to our 


knowledge of the history of Valabhi. Dha- 
rasena I. calls himself (Pl. IL. 1. 1) mahasd- 
manta, ‘the great feudal or provincial chief,’ as 
well as ‘maharaja,’ and shows thereby that down 
to his times the rulers of Valabhi paid homage 
to a lord paramount. In my article on the 
grant of Dhruvasena I. of Samvat 216, 

I pointed out that this maharAja was certainly 
a vassal of some greater king, and that Dr o- 
nasimha’s boasted coronation had not 
raised him much above that position which his 
predecessors, the two Senidpatis or generals, 
occupied. Dharasena’s confession confirms my 
view abont Dhruvasena I., and permits the in- 
ference that his grandfather Dharapattaand 
his father Guhasena likewise did not enjoy 
independence. I will now express my belief that 
eventually we shall find it proved that the Vala- 
bhi dynasty was at no period free from vassalage, 
except perhaps during the reign of Dharasena 
IV., who calls himself ‘ king of kings, chakravar- 
tin, emperor, and supreme lord.’ 

I should not wonder if further finds of in- 
scriptions, and further investigations regarding 
the position of the villages granted by ‘those 
of Valabhi,’ entirely destroyed the legend of 
the power and greatness of the kingdom, which, 
first started by Colonel Tod, has since been 
adopted by most Indian historians and anti- 
quarians. 

The grantee is the “ monastery called that 
of Sri Bap pap 4d a, which had been built by 
the Acharyya Bhadanta ae 
and was situated in Valabhi.” (PI. II. lines 
3 and 4.) There can be, I think, no doubt 
that this vihdra is the one which Hiwen 
Thsang ascribes to the Arhat ’Oche-lo. His 
remarks on this monastery are as follows : 
( Uémoires, vol. II. p. 164) :—“* At alittledistance 
from the town (Valabhi) there is a great convent 
which was erected in olden times by Arhat 
’Oche-lo. It is there that the Bodhisattvas Gu 
namati and Sthiramati fixed their abode, and. 
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eomposed various treatises which have become 
{famous and widely known.” 

The Sthiramati mentioned in our grants and 
by Hiwen Thsang is, no doubt, the famous 
pupil of Vasubandhu, who composed com- 
unentaries on the writings of his master.* 

The objects granted are two villages,—M a- 
hesvaradAsenaka, in the éharaniof Has- 
tavapra,andDevabhadripallikain the 
thali of Dhirdketha (pl. IT. 1. 3). ‘Hastavapra’ 
recurs in the grantof Dhruvasena I. dated 
207+ as Hastukavapra, and has been identified 
with thé modern H Athab, which Colonel Yule 
has since conjectured to be the Greek Astakam- 
pron. Mahesvaradisenak ais probably 
Mahidevapura, which lies to the south-west of 
Hathab. Dharasena’s grant reads distinct- 
ly hastavapréharanydm, and thus confirms my 
emendation of the reading ‘ haranyam,’ and my 
statement that ‘ dharani’ must have denoted a 
territorial division. 

The purpose for which the two villages were 
granted is, as usual in the case of grants to 
Banddha monasteries, to defray the cost of the 
worship of the Divine Buddhas, of clothing, food, 
ahd medicine for the reverend Bhikshus, and 
of the repairs of the monastery. (Pl. II. 1. 4.) 

As regards the date of the grant, I now read 
it as 269 Chaitra, dark half 2. In the interpre- 
tation of the second sign J I-follow Pandit Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji, who, in my opinion, has succeeded 
in clearing up the difficulties regarding the 
signs for 40-70, with the help of a number of 
Kshatrapa coins in his possession.t 

As regards the language of the grant, the 
incorrect phrase hastavapréharanyda mahesva- 
raddsenakagraéms dhdraékhetasthaly@ia cha deva- 
bhadripallikdgrdmav, instead of °addsenakagramo 
and °pallikdgrémau, shows that the writer ha- 
bitually spoke Prakrit, and possessed but an im- 
perfect knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

In conclusion I may add the explanation of the 
word ‘divira’ whichoccurs in thetitle ofthe writer, 
Skandabhata, “sandhivigrahddhiranédhikrt- 
tadwirapatiskandabhatena.” (Pl. TI.1.16.) In 
the Petersburg Dictionary, which is followed, as 

usual, by Prof. Monier Williams, divira is said 
to be a proper name, and the Réjatarangini, VI. 
130, VII. 111; 119, is quoted as the authority. 


= Wassilief, Buddhismus, p. 84. 
+ Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 204. 
t A paper which wives the substance of his very remark- 
able discoveries on the ancient Indian numerals will appear 
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In the first passage the reading divirdé is 
merely a faulty reading of Mr. Troyer’s edition 
for sivirdi, which latter the Caleutt: edition 
and the Siradi MSS. give. Whe other two 
passages have been badly translated by Mr. 
Troyer. Otherwise it would have been recog- 
nized that a ‘divire’ must be an official. The 
first, VIL. 111, rans as follows :~- 


qu faqgaerer feared PRoTahy A. 

aaTgetarat aqarat Gasca: I 
and the translation should be— 

‘Formerly a son, called Chandramukha,. 
was born to. a Divira called Devamukha 
by the courtezan Ap ipikaA.’” 


The second passage, VIL. 119, is, | think,. 
as follows :— 


Te Hag aay an-aalies Twat | 
HPAZOR OTSA AACST AT : Il 


and the correct translation :— 

“Whilst the ministers thus were worthy (of 
their places), and the king of a forgiving dis- 
position, some Dards, Diviras, and Démaras 
became overbearing.” 

In the land-grants divira or diwirapati is 
always used as a title, especially for the officials 
who drew up the sdsunas. This position shows 
also that it denoted the holder of some office. 
Kshemendra, the author of the Lokaprakdsa,, 
gives usa clue to the exact meaning of the word 
Wirstly, in Prakdésa III., he speaks of various 
classes of diviras, ganjudiviras, nagaradiviras, 
grdmadiviras, khavdsadiviras; and the next 
word is kdyastha. Secondly, when beginning 
to give the forms for handis and other bonds,. 
he says; “Iwill now propound all written do- 
cuments according the details of each, in their 
proper order, for the benefit of the Diviras.§ 
Hence it becomes evident that these officials 
had to do with writing and accounts, and we. 
may render the word by the modern ‘ kirkun,’ 
or writer and accountant. Divirapati Skan-. 
dabhata means, therefore, ‘Skandabhata the. 
chief clerk or secretary.’ I am not able to find an 
etymology forthe word in Sanskrit. Perhaps it 
may be connected with the Persian dipi, ‘ writ-. 
ing,’ which occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions. 





in the next Part of the Indian Anti 

§ Lokaprap. IT. :—“ Evam vibh 
yathakramam | dévdrdmdin = hitart 
chchayam. ||’’ 


> p. 42. 
sort Es pratyekasya, 
dya bhirjasfrarhsamn - 


— 
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TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate £. 


(*) efea Pavenerare [q] aarnaara [are | Tal TAA AAATTTT | AGwaAT 
araaS| or TTA aT | ATT: TAT | 

(°) [sera] errrrestrafssargaarg| cars |yal fra] Sofas: ae - 
meget: Pp qraftzraccer ga [eae | esr [x Jor 

(°) qaqatraararc: Ray Sroomag tenet sae Tit slaAq- 
SATA STATATAT: WANT 

(*) Seqe: Paafiarcas: aearqa [eae sora Teracaaoaferaferohtaay- 
array wert e4 fraraatea- 

C) smeniinieeyrrrsapiianeien wrenra aaqaeasaiearen- 
A OTATTTAU STA: TCT ATE 

C*) ao merreigmiee: ME a weTTyTaeTURIT THATETAT- 
TRA TA ACH ACTATATST 

(’) ararivart aeqaeita geaoitat enapranrrnding: wera e: TET 
TAH YTATTATTA: 

C) [Tomine eeerahaamafoaaleAeE: 
| Tea 

(°)—~[9 Jearfeearen: sftrercrracag: cer qaerTcaeaarayoa ergata 
asfadiaarge aa- 

(1°) [eat] aspeerehrearH a aaa ATA TITAN TTS ATTA THATS 
is eater eaeere- 

(3) nimraaiiemEiaar ee SpHrreehagedss: AT 


TART aA TTR- 

(°) waaqafaarar aermarra| sere CAAT TAROT TTS: Te TAT 
etrararafeataacge | or |- 

(°°) Reem Teata[arayrrreatTae:] AMSAT TETAS TAT: TAT 
TAA ATG | ATA |- 

(4) [fga aredestey| aieartrencrs, 9 raaacerrierrninragye- 
| f amr |fearieraeercerrftrarn fren ayer: 

ee Tera oP TART TTTET rrraaatesrgiea | art 
SATATRAL TH 

(2°) qaaaritorga[sarjat aaftar staceaitararee dzarciarasetigion- 
eer: PRATT AT 





G Letters 11-14 doubtful. Line 1, read ara L. 4, Tear, L. 10, read TART L. 11, insert MONT 


read masa. L. 6, read STE : [TE L. 7, read after aa. 
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Plate If. 

() qaaantiat: ara [Fatt] qeranearenrsatereanyeaat waa 
arrgbanigaancacare [we ~~ 

(?) gatarntraasagaa a ercaitagrcrraceranceraaates | Tapes 
APTAPAAMIIAET Tea 

(>) feet wer war arate: SOTA TATA USHA AH TT SAT RSTATT aati 
Mae ra -aercaeaaircasttar Terr 

(*) fat anaat get gayrrredaseiaateatored arrePanraahygaget 


3 daceeqaarnrrsiae fewer 7 a 
(°) TSE Sara ova AHI CTT eta e coat HEE LT TRA areae ere J 
SaregesH aay aay aratatt Aay- 


(5) IMT CTe SRTIMAReR TeMTTT  AARTUTTATT- 
TTATEATAT ATT Sa [a= | 

(") aTPaPERlaale ata heraqa aaa SAAT AAT Saray PEST Ta SPTAAT 
career usa: as [a | 

(°) agave: ofafeaar ara aGacaraa afaast ammraafahedaaedat- 
Prarareaoaferct args aaa a [ahr] 

(°) [aaas ] arse instars TPs 
arqared @ qsahreteray [a Z 

(°°) [eata] qadedaen: erg segeh Tar Fee SATE I gfeasazefr eur 
Fafa ure: | aera AAT FT [aA AT] 

(7) & aaa it aehrergT yer Uafrereeht: Tet eT Tey yPA: TET TET aa 
may ll wae aeeay [ TR AeT | 

(7?) arf: weoracgy fF area Tera Get WEA a aT TCA TPIT | TAT 
| aaa [ caer eg: rata | 

(*) Peas ll adie atorrrcsears warretinans | Preaieararaneant at 
ar ara (arg: gaaaald | 

('*) wedi aegprter ora ——alired qart | aaa gears fasaar a ereara4r 


eqranricqa: Hl 

(°) are 9 an ae PT TH TCT TET CAR: aaaaetorew: | 
(°°) fated  aPahmeaacnfraaediciveeret | eo Re TT a RI 
B.—The Grant of Dhruvasena IT. and seal are in their proper places. The plates 


The grant of Dhruvasena II. is written | are now extremely thin, and in some places 
on two plates 10 inches by 12} each. The rings | pierced by small holes. It would seem that, as 





a sabpamieninnoneedbtadenteamatnanenmenaed 


* i. ji ekstavas 9-12 and 16-17 are extremely faint. L. Cofsenrarar LL. 6, read fe ° 4.7, read arerara’ 
2, aishates 11-18 and 15-18 are extremely faint. L. 3, L. 8 a ara z . ae : a a ion : ; 
aksharas 9-16 are very faint. L. 4, akeharas 11-18 are nas Ee 43 Feat. L. 9, read Peoayayy. L. 11, 


very faint, and some doubtful. L.5, read “eyaqHuray; |. read WITHA L. 16, read fefar”, 
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the surfaces were badly corroded and covered 
by verdigris, the finder knocked off the upper 
layers. Fortunately a kernel of sound copper 
had remained in the centre, in which the strokes 
of the letters were visible. Nevertheless, when 
I received the plates, I doubted whether I 
should ever be able to make ont the whole 
graut. But, when [ had filled up all the strokes 
visible with white paint, I found, to my delight, 
that the whole was readable except a line or 
two, which could easily be restored by means of 
the published plaies. 

The grant is dated from Valakhi. The 
vansdvalé offers nothing new. But it ought to 
benoticed that the grantor, Dhruvasena IL, 
called also B 414dity a, dees not assume the 
title ‘Maharaja,’ and that none of his predeces- 
sors receivé any epithet but Sri, ‘ the illustrious.’ 
It may be that the omission is due to an accident; 
‘but, considering the habitual grandiloquence of 
Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and it 
would not be surprising if it were found even- 
tually that Dhruyasena II. had some cogent 
reasons for being silent about his magnificence. 

The grantee is (P].IT.1. 11) “the community of 
the reverend Bhikshus dwelling inthe monas- 
tery erected by Gohaka, which was included 
in the precincts of the monastery built by princess 
Dudd4, and situated in Valabhi proper.” 

Dudda and her vihdra are known from the 
sdsanas of Dhravasena I. + and of Guhasena.t 
If she is here called rdjnz, literally ‘queen,’ I 
presume that the writer means to indicate that 
she was of royal blood,—not that she was mar- 
ried to a king. For Dhruvasena I. calls her 
“my own sister's dunghter.” Iam not quite 
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certain that I have got the exact meaning of 
valabhisvatalasainivishtd, literally ‘ seated on the 
own surface of Valabhi.’ It may mean, as I 
have rendered it, ‘situated in-Velabhi proper, 
.é. within the walls.’ But <osibly the com- 
pound ‘svaiala’ may have a technical meaning. 

The purpose for which the grant was made 
is the same as that mentioned in the preceding 
sdsana of Dharasena IT. 

The object granted is (Pl. IT. 1.18) the vil- 
lage Bhasanta in Kélépakapatha§ in Surdsh- 
tra. Kalapakapatha must be the name of a 
subdivision of Sorath. Regarding ‘ Surash- 
tra’ it ought to be noted that the word is al.- 
ways used in the plural, Surdshirdh, and that it 
is, therefore, really the name of the people who 
inhabited the country, just as ‘Panch4lah,’ 
‘Kasmirth,’ &. The form Sorath is probably 
not a corruption of ‘Surashtrah,’ but of ‘Saurash- 
tram’ (mandalam). For Sanskrit aw caused by 
@ Taddhita affix is regularly represented by 
Prakrit 0. Raosiheb Gopalji S. Desai, Deputy 

iducaticnal Inspector of Kathiavad, suggests to 
me that Bhasanta is probably the modern 
Bhesan, a village ofthe Sorath Prant, belong- 
ing to the Navab of Jinagadh. 

As regards the relation of Saurdshtra to the 
kings of Valabhi, Hiwen Thsang also states 
(Mémotres, vol. IL. p. 165) that “this country is 
subject to the kingdom of Valabhi.”’ 

In the date, the year is Sathvat 310, and the 
month Agvayuja. The day may be read cither 
‘baha 5, 1.¢. baha (lapaksha), dark half5,’ or ‘ ba 
15, dark half 15.” For on this plate the letter 
ha and the sign for 10 bear a very close resem- 
blance. | 


Plate I, 
C) eRaaatie: rerrrantrrony Hareragaara aes Sa Ta aA AMON TAT 
CF) WATT ATTA OMAHA: TATE: 


sat: axhyerateeaa- 


(°) Perret arearantgacortararorfaniatrararsa ore aay apiece 


WAST AY SERS a- 


(°) WATT rare cece Tae STAM TA HSA AAAS TAT 


(*) saunrecacsaataty bes PVE NIC pr eICRKIES 


+ Ind. Ant. vol. TV. p. 106. , ff Ibid. p. 174. 
‘Pathake’ occurs in the sense of ‘mahal’ or ‘ télaké’ 
on the Chalukya plates of Anhilvéd pretty frequently. 


| 


Tar eaeragey- 






q L. 1, read “Arar. L. 2, read Shy"; “TENT. 


L.4, read TH CTR UCT. LG, read GATT’, 
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cm tie bem an EY te ml 








(°) oTaPTTTerageaay TACT AA LARS ar rar PCMAG 
opyeeT: Wea" 


(7) a eRaNIISOMMTAATS: UTaMe Te: HTT SAT CTET CAIETAT TREAT 


Pgaarettaee 

(°) parfmararvaners: qT TTA ATM STATA TE TOA SATA RA TTA np 
TAM HLT 

(°) qaastentakerget: waaiaaaisaerMayTarra TRA CTaTATATA 
TSTT- 


(°°) greaaiitorgrcesarat CMa MATA aeT HEaU ase afaitaiareeata - 
may famaqa- 


(*) [or] efwagitantt qcraresye: Trace paTeT FARTS ETAT A SATA LT- 


CATA SAT TASTE 

(°?) [fr] wemnfegremenncaartarateraarrrrsaragror yr ats oye TON ALT 
HEPC 

C3) [a | sifterraraeieamearaaresaracry PTAA TASTATT qarUeAlaaieai- 
GeqATSAMTT- 

(*) amiiecditt gaktatarrgermaancarens: Pedpanagnsaeraaaert- 
| fuTaeaatie- 

(%) faiqitasataneqedwtatecwmitaigediana | vwerAtesat: 
of ia THAT 


(%) qaqa: SIqreyEs yeas asm Ws 
CATAL WANT F7 Y- 

Cs sneered era eua aa Ee ae Ya ITAA ATH AT RTE TA madre aaa 
TyaTapM- 

(°) erarigggadst TeMbararnisigartae wrrar iT Tea 
TITS [ATAT|- 

(°) asiraratamaim: Rahfeoyrareaaegedefa san rte ea 
qRonarayramdt|s|- 

GRC ICKIG CCRC G be CCU MECC CL Se CAb ICE COMICBICE GIS 
faqiamenteraane [4|- 

(°) arRramiceeraeahiar: crag sgt: Ppaceeerey FATT TET ATT: 
| THOTT ATA | AST | 

(7) PReotrsaraentaaa ater Fy PATTI ANAT 
TTT E- 

“€U.6 read RAs. LT, read BENS HAA. LO, | L.17, rend BaT:”. Le 18, rood Fant; Seat’. L. 19, read 
read Za qat- L. 1, read Wfeyaat. L. 12, read seat; | IU’: Fela; AfoTaa AT. L. 21, read TE YT:- 


rhardtyat ; AEPUT:. L. 13, read “ABrT®. L. 14, read “S- | L. 22, road Tafear® 
ATT, L. 18, road SSAAUTGAT- Le 16, read PRATT: 


L/. (Vs = 


eT Reet Mat been Lohg 2 es ORE lye 2 EOE SOMES EIS 
Beak Ree ERARL nee RLS Db ate BsQtrelgoea nc Ue Rer 


TERE RSIV 


) cs Beda AL S25 





‘lI ALVI1d - Ws VNASVANYHA JO LNVUD IBGDWIVA 
GE ATA 10n “Raonbyuyf uvipuy 


mrvinttg NG opiag ss: Ue 12 glaBRror 
Per AGhcery pmRort2gne bere derrer SHravepeaaeZse 
a ese PRC PY DY A (Serd OF QIDVE RMEMAAE Vl Pees YS? BP. 


PRIDE UG hor Daas AML 


Ther ereseegS9 B22 
RAOEZOFR 


WEPRe Boleies 


BkveOm-tB2Ral GH 2. x aeGhs 








Yl ALW Id - Il VNASVAAMHA AQ LNWAYD Tay IVs 
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(*) Fy aera yefaar ar aan erara a eaTeT UCC IUIC MC CES COGCCCoC IESE 

(7°) a frre: AAT ATATA | HTT LAM TATA |- 
Plate II. 

C1) ffaantaraaiaa: ATA TATA OAT AAAS SUAS St 

(°) flabaaaret acanesyt: sfravaaraaserqegam: waitaiaaMad- 

(*) enag[sacqat] fageararrart vara[ falar rererert APA TRIRIT: 

qrtaewenrg- 

(*) cniie[aag legis eam: safe lraerrert: = ara 

Pride quneg y Fae 

(8) apa: ceasareatratenatreneaPararaureaataeaeataT THT: TTT 

TATA 

(°) afaghetisararanaat er Aearearaae aaa ategT: STATS: 

qaiaar 

(7) weguacirarrsaradenrcearyat crarerergcerasareararef Preoma tHE 

RATT A 

(°) Ro rgeem: gear ga yaar carat erase Prefer etsrayes- 

aaqa- 

(°) qaafaanrarsenratiaeagaraataaarare eae traara QUA qT: 

sinyaa- 

(7°) Ty gael walia Teer TTATTTA aceite aap wat aTdiPrae: 

gear aya 

{> aes ofheaeraPAR ETA STA NCAT CTS AMAT A LAAT TTT STAT 

aears Tae [a 7 

(?) aaarerraahismtaar geri. TF waa IMRT AUNTIE OTTA 


1 


faeTe- 
(*°) [eq] aosegicaniacennra qaqersay FIST ATTA | WaT 

aRFRA- 

(4) qitat PTAA ARCATA TTI TATE TTR 
C5) qedadteaamet UST ATA aaTA TEAST HOTT: TAQ ISTAT Se- 
anteet | i |- 

() of qeCAAS TARA AAA SATAATTIAT BSAA: AIT: CSU LE aera al 7 
a Pa aT 


; 
poner insite tL LN CC saa nse 
+ L.l, read Tqyeq. L. 8, read fayarrf. U.5,read | L. 11, read ts) 12, read “areat; aiete- 


Teayaa 3 We = L. 7, read “ah; areata 5 fTSat:. | TART]. L.14, read feet; fatten; waaay: L. 15, 
L. 8, read SECC; AAA L. 10, read TAMA: | read HMTST: AeA. 1.16, read Filet 
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C’) aaermipa tessa aararraeret aed: aaret a aR 
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copes 


eTrnaag-t 


(*°) maacareigedas: qtsiasragh ahrerga yw Usreamafenr: 


GET TET 


(7°) gar yfieaeraer gerne Ul arte ariteprarithiner eadraatean Preabaar- 


eaaraaitay 


(?°) anf at ara ara: qaueata: Sf wWaeent aut faeta afte. WIA VWTARA 


ST aaa aR Tet 


(7) gaa apraiteiea: ll fefeahe aPaaehtraaeacndaaisr ll ® AX 


O.—The Grant of Sildditya V. 

The grant of Siladitya V. is written on 
two plates of the largest size, 11 inches by 173. 
The left-hand ring has been lost. The right- 
hand one, to which the seal is attached, is in 
its proper place. The latter is, even for Valabhi 
plates, excessively massive. It bears the usual 
cognizance and. inscription. 

The letters resemble in general those of the 
Barodaand Kavi Rashtraktta plates. But they 
show some curious forms, which I have never 
met with before. Thus da is invariably repre- 
sented by t, which in the older inscriptions 
would be dhra or phra; for.ksha we find some- 
times a sign which resembles bha ; and for shaa 
sign resembling ja—E’, or tha—f{}. 

The execution of the plates is slovenly in the 
extreme. Not only does every line abound with 
mistakes, and whole lines have been left out, 
but frequently the engraver has not taken the 
trouble to connect his strokes, whereby the 
letters become rather doubtful.§ It would be 
impossible to read the plate if we had not 
numerous nearly identical inscriptions. The 
preservation of the plates is nearly perfect. 
There are only two small rents, one high up 
on the right-hand side, and one low down on the 
left-hand side of the second plate. 

The grant is dated from “the camp of vic- 
tory fixed at Godrahaka.” Godrahaka may 
possibly be Godhrd, the chief town of the 
Panch Mahals. The word Godrahaka is formed 
from Godraha by the individualizing or deter- 


tL. 17, read ftyt. L. 20, read Setaq 5 TAT. 
Especially Pl. IT. ll. 26-29. 
| Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 331. 
| Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of 
Purushottama. 


ishou—P' 


HTaAysaae 
GEA AM Il R 
minative affix ka, and godraha means ‘a lake for 
cows, or ‘the lake of the cow;’ compare also 
nigadraha in Vakpati’s grant.’ Now this name 
fits Godhra very well, which possesses a 
very large taldo. The name Godraha occurs also 
in Somesvara’s Kirtikaumud?, IV. 57,where it ia 
stated that the lords of Godraha and Lita 
betrayed their master, Rina Viradhavala 
of Dholké, and joined the kings of Marndefa who 
fought against him. In that passage Godraha 
can only refer to Godhra. I do not feel so con- 
fident that it designates the same place in our 
plate. For it is quite possible that another Go- 
dhré may have existed in Kithiavid, though I 
am not at present in a position to prove this. 

The vanésdvalé carries us one step further than 
the Gondal plates translated by Rios&heb 
V.N. Mandlik.|| It appears that there was a 
fifth prince who bore the name Siladitya. 
Our édsana (pl. II. ll. 20-22) gives the following 
description of this new king :— 

“ His (t.e. the fourth Siladityadeva’s) son is 
the ardent devotee of Maheiévara, the great 
king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious 
Stladityadeva, who meditates on the feet 
of the supreme sovereign, the great king of kings, 
the supreme lord B a p pa, who humbles thé pride 
of all (hostile) armies, who ‘is an abode of au- 
spiciousness (produced) by great victories, (who 
resembles) Purushottama, because his 
bosom is caressed by’ the embraces of Fortune, {| 


_ because he is possessed of marvellous power by 


assuming the shape of a man-lion,* and because 


Se eg et ea 

* Narasimha is one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The king may be likened to a man-lion on account of his 
bravery. The compound Nérasivhha haa to be explained 
differently in each case. 
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he protects the whole earth (gomandala) by de- 
stroying hostile princes (samuddhatavipaksha- 
bhibhrit), just as Purushottama protected the 
herds(gomandala) by raising a wingless mountain 
(samuddhatavipakshabhibhrit),+ whose toe-nails 
possess a brilliancy enhanced by the jewels in the 
diadems of numerous princes prostrated (at his 
feet), and who has effected a conquest of the faces 
of the nymphs of all quarters of the universe.” 

Siladityadeva V. isthe eighteenth king 
of the dynasty who has become known. The 
number of Silidityas who have now revealed 
themselves becomes rather perplexing. It is 
evident that the Jaina legend, attributing the 
reéstablishment of their faith to “ Siladitya of 
Valabhi,”’ is about as explicit as a narrative 
would be which referred an event to the reign 
of “ Louis of France.” 

The grantee is an Atharvavedi Brihman of 
the Paraigara gotra, called Sambhulla, the 
son of Datalla, who residedat Dahaka. He 
is called tachchdturvidya, ¢.e. “a member of the 
community of the Chaturvedis of that (town).” 
(Pl. II. ll. 23-4.) The three names are not 
Sanskrit, but apparently DeSi words. It ought 
to be noted that a small colony of Atharvavedis 


lives now atLunavada. The grantee pro 
bably was one of their ancestors. The object 
granted is the village Bahuabataka, situat- 
ed in the zilla (vishaya) of Siryapura, 
on the banks of the Vappoika river (PI. 
IT. 1. 24). 

The purpose for which the village was given 
is to defray the expenses of an agnihotra and 
other sacrifices. 

The date Iam inclined to read as “ Sarnvai 
441, Kartika Suddha 5,” or “the fifth day of the 
bright half of Kartika of the year 441.” The 
first two signs must be taken together and 
readas 400. This is perfectly certain, as the 
Gondal grants of SilAditya IV. are dated 403. 
The next following figure might be read as 4 
on account of its resemblance to the second sign, 
which must be taken with the sign for 100. 
But as a horizontal stroke follows, which ap- 
pears to represent 1, it must be taken asa 
figure denoting one of the numbers’ between 
10 and 90, and it comes nearest the sign for 40. 
I admit, however, that the last horizontal stroke 
may in reality be meant to form part of the 
third sign. In that case the whole stands for 
4.04. 


Plate I. 
(|) Sf TREAT ET TAA TATU ATHASaT HST AT- 


THAH ACTA STT- 


(7) AAAS RTS HTT: Tara. 


SoqT: ahargraHyesesa- 


C) Rerrararataromicoiaiaatarsacas, Taare ye asheatrage- 


AAATATS LH CATH Aaa - 


(*) &: aeMTTaTTATTa eres ra Tera Tea: SHELA TUT ATT Tea TTT 


STATE CIC ATFaT- 


(°) seaitranraettmige: tae: eer Tae ge MYRIAM ATT 


Ts MUTT A ATE IAAT 


((°) prgrarsvadttine: wetaikarcerizaregqenntecs Teas ways 


+ I take the compound samuddhatavipakshabhibhrin- 
nikhilagomandalérdkshah to consist of a Bahuvrihi—sa- 
muddhata vipakshdbhibhyito yena sa—and a Tatpurusha 
—nikhilasya gomandalasya drakshah-—which together 
form a Karmadhéraya compound. It is possible to explain 
the grammatical connection of the first part differently, 
but the general sense remains the same. There is a pun on 
the words samuddhatavipakshabhibhrit and gomandala, 
which the story of Krishna’s lifting Mount Govardhana sug- 


ested. 
: t Forbes, Rds Malé, vol. I. p: 245, names Stry&pura as 
one of the harbours of the Anhilvfd kingdom, and thinks 


° ~ 
TTS ATANT- 
that it may be Surat. This identification cannot stand, as 


Surat is a moderntown. Jam unable to offer any sug- 
gestion as to the whereabouts of the town. 


§ Line 1, read “Q4ralfad 3 aH: L.2, read WHAT YT. 
L. 3, read faa’; storfaaferitpen® ; TaMraTa L. 4, read 
TTT; TS; TARA L. 5, read SIT; APAT- 
AHET; HHRMA; AEA”: L. 6, read “ATTA; 
Waar 3 Tey. 
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(") qe qcnntoacaimeasy: ae ga: TTATaNTAaATATgIT ATS aT 
TSAATHOAT: TATA T 

(°) weanstsrrdgspnearia: ToreaaayT: vest: Rrariearss- 

ena TITTE wfaa- 

(°) qafreateerraqieia wiaaasaar caren wafer 

PIRI CMCC CIRC 

(°) erreaarisensitineatan: Garrat wrasse: sftrra- 

T: TET a: TT- 

(*1) qrpeare TABATA STAI TAIRA T aS TACT ATTA TATA 

eumalt Ar- 

(7?) gerrdisr sqeqenarcermene: waar aaa, stat: PMT 





THIATTY 

(5) areqetaqitas: aaa secas aaraiaasTgerM TTT RCT TENT: 
fashyane- 

(4) qrageataiadieatiia: wgidiemataagadre raat: rarr- 
feeareararar acaar- 

(°) Sere steateniter: Tay wep TRTRiearecaar 
TAMSIN AAA U- 


(°°) qaedenrarenrctatt qieanrinetacaraaere ae gaTa aA A 
Cathe: TTS aT 

CT) garetts reds TAM AAAS AA: TTA Wea 
| | ST TR ATTTTATATET- 
(°) oferta: aatheararicirenrdta omtefearnas- 
| farateantealaaaaae fr 

(°) QeaTMerAIeeT TET: Tearaeaae TraeaaaTae 
eqt MTeTI TTA TAT 

(°°) HCGRITTT: CRITI: TTA AT: AAT AS: TET HA: TIAL TETTA aah 


a ane 


| Be GUWICICCIRC EPCS CCC m 
(7) fataear aaa ater AMAT IA TATA CATT TTT CTE 
VAY TSAMTAH: WART- 


pod a RS i Ae ey Heme ete tn Rt nt LRA ty SURE Oy ie 





tamer 





tiie 


T L. 7, read TAS:; Pra. Lac8, read H75T 5 aft a- TOME wenarat L. 16, read bak WE 4; 
. arbeata’s eaters; TAA". L. 9, read crane “aREY Ta. OL. 1, reed caraiis®; «ata, 
Pj RATA TAMA; CAAA 10, read RATATAT | ATTA. Ls 18, read elt: mearrieeae 10, read 

seat, Le, rend Sa TRE) TAR: PTA. Lg, | Cage Sem; Ome’ dele Wn"; dele FHA.° L. 20, 
read THAI + L. 13, read GAT; “Mra°; wrra:. | read TATE’. L. 21, dele 4° in tho beginning of the 
L. 14, read “GTeaTSTTAL. —L. 15, read Lata; | line; read Perra:; “Harare”. 
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Co?) aaa ansscaarans Waa ACHAT ATTAIN: TATTATAT- 
aTASCTTUSea-* 

(7) qgavesifuaniaraadian euioreaaaeataarrt araqqaacsony- 
TRIM aT OCATAT- 

(7°) @oqe: fracas: gery acqergeara: wattaaaya THaysrarcqracae:ary- 
aTAaTT Tarafaar Fesarort wR 

(°°) geqare: otaeqerguatenraagia: ast era gga: capa ers 
BIT HPFPAUATHAAH SAD A- 

(°°) eae crsamaerirafedatia rafaacaraar: waded aaa wafaer qt va 
aay aaa ATA AAA ANT- 

(°°) aq fears deaaecaareraaysT STANTWTAy cad rgieitarsaiaa- 
CAIUS Ta TET MST a- 

(°°) =aeraiee feo, safaaiitt wamygean yaaraereara: array at 
fercatzrerfe Fachrarersarsararge- 

(°°) qeqqamanarurtisagaraaanta areeeatediaarar wiysqr: att- 
TCSA: TET Ya: TSH ABIAAATT- 

(°°) xquafasihtuskeaaseacaae Rrra ca santana sncaare- 
SIAAMT Tara les we fesarazear- 

(*') a: sare ea qemmenedcinaeeale: THI: HARI Tae TT Waa 
TISETHATT TTT AAA AT 

(3) qusaaieyadsmiaaaMet: WHT! TTTCHAT TANT TITH- 


STTLIMAD AlITaA: 
(3°) aamenqataieteerer We ear ai eg CATT.. UATTSAL TART 
PEW... 
(3) qenaaatren aaa Pastries Use faearaaarrer 
TaASTA- 

(35) fear qaarat aera dfeangur aararaiearersrasait- 

(°°) aaraeser- 
Plate Il. _ hes - 

(7) qaeararecsaynarraataeaea saa: fat: Ts eae eT: eal 


—~ ce ee a aga omen e <7 ap r — 
azayrayy TUATIM YHA: BAIT, Tas [TST |-T 
*L. 22, read TPT TGATAUAT | GATAT | Lime | L. 82, rnd HEETTHTYAT § AM AAT § FRAT 
23, read TTT ucqaT’. L. 2k. read “S:8PaTar "cama. L. 33, read aT ST {+ The two dots on 
As nye af Ti . 2. ae 26 ah 23 aoe “ =~ 1 “ 
fu. 25. read ‘arat rece HOTT: I 236. re act qa; ee ! be plate indirate thar al or "GAT »' > oyllubles have been 
Te aH a ETst : TTA ST +5 Ree : ae s ; oes left out. Pr-bally the engraver covld no: read his manu. 
ASMA: 5) CATA STATS SSR AATF GAT int. head ete APT WAT. L. os, read faepTALe” 
L.. 28, vend ARIAT; ele first SPT +L. 20 read © 7, 95, rena “raraarats Tala; CEP. ASG. 
TTAEME:  MTGATT +L. 80. read SIAATH AGT | t Tine, read af AT MT TET | CGH: (Al TIAT AT 
: Attar; FAT :. L381, read Tae: 5 SAKA - a Ee 
re ree UP TAs; MATA SA 
aa as RTA OT; MATA | HOTT. 





Oren ese 
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(*) Pramedacar: wagftae: 3 sited ata aTATACT AAT AOS TINS vera aarsan [7 
Tie coTarHersigearnea [Wet] TAT-t 

(°) warar qenyat Pafrrerakaantae: yaaa fafteaoorsreapafafaiarfaarary- 
TH: TA: FARHAD CASA 

(+) TERT: TLEGCHTR UH SRS TATA AUT [a eT AIS TG [SOIT A Aas- 
aaarary-Tararagora [z- | 

CC) syahaecaiaaartaraerar ag teaa aaa: OCAA TCI T Aa: 
THAI Waa aaeqe yer: 

() wraafar went eaafreTeseasersretaatacatatam tara tata 
TRACY AAT ROT AT 

’) qaapamra area rr a STA Tae TUTHA STMT TeTrelraleowe- 
foaferarrag: gadget. Gard 

(°) geeanreraian coriqartasenta: otaneiearaestarae: gfteaasaterarce. 
HAS TAH aA ATTA a Aas A- 

(*) SPEC CE IL GELES rat: See ea TEpSETaOpra a: WSherdlqpafy: 

: TMBIT TIS AThT SAMAR 
(C0) qerrcafaaan ara reCy aR OITA AMT TPAD A Area ea Awe- 
VAST AT CRT MAA TAM SAE TITS: 

) safe pare araarapa aT: aE SERIA THAT MTA AIT AT Gua-qy, 
UATE RBA: ESAT TAT 

Ga EQUA AAA qTyas qr, Sraryeqe aaa: Hye Tea faa Raat 
RATT LRAT Hay TA SATH BEE: 

(°) seeq ape A reeeMrTma aaa: ea: Ter: Patterirerey 
TTI FF qaeTA- 

(°) SARA AAT Ws aateaifeRaT: Pafoey- 
TT TUTTI WMC: TowyAT- 

(°) CRATAATATT TT TT A TTT TET Ia CRS TT TAT CH Te 
AAT T : TET UT: Oa aAyAT- 

(") FePtaTareioarcian rgorersre cera rag aegataras soe ae TeT. 
fa: Pefasare OSTA WH. 


rt Phrsphth Sr nets at mat Ce ny 


He * L, %, read “ gfarsaearqenrapiay dae 3, weak | PT TART L. i, read Teo TAL; alte theeot Gitta 

se ; fara”. Lb. 4 read ROA THz ? . | plute indicates the onmisaion df four ey libles. Li. 12, read 
5 arrey ; 

the # belonging to bhuje in the lower line has got | (ara ; ROT; AEA. 13, rend - are” car 


into the nhy TY, rane iLappeurs that the en: era ver eee bac L. V4, coud SHAT: 23 UH et TaeT |; aehae 
froma MS... L, 5, read TOA MELT ; Wo feaH = "HATTT a whole line has been omitted. Ty, 15, all other 

FrApyT:; eqaral. LG, read TATA mifarenrafe. | pli sca ATT pafter Fey: las have been omitted 
L. 7, read AMAT: PATA aerate ro. L. 8, read | Read mT ayy: fu. 16, read (ATE: cane s TpRTae’; HaTey 
stra’; TT qs; Th; Ts, I. v. _fead Tea- | ves, 

TA; sTqEq; Ts. L. 10, read” GIR: ; area ; 
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(7°) saan ararrenifesn aqag rare Te gTTT ATT fafraraqa: 
Que YT quyscH AeItraifacraacy- § 

(°°) sqtertacaarerqearaac az RASTA TIT TT Ma eaeT: TY 
TATU TUM TA AES aHT STAT AT- 

(°°) @faPyataqancee: qeweqe: wemrsrcaqercranrfaecesqary -qragracaayr- 
ATTEMTAT THACH TSCA ATI ge TMT 

(°°) fara: aearaa: cafrarrsasecy PAT SAIAT SPAT: A TATHAGATA aq- 


Wet erage qe Ti sargia ; 


(°') aie: qa Preanacsaita: Jess: srangaafinent eater 
“WacoranTa aT TE- 

(°°) wmaye: wwwATe ye: TAMER ATTA ATT AT ATTA 
WCHASITIAUAMI AIT aT of ahlaizeae- 

(°°) & wala aararraaeg 4: aed ear aa aaa Goran zes CERT 
PARRA STRATA ATA aT 

(78) TTA ATT eT TA aA aA TAS AATSES TA ape TERIA - 
APTS TAHA HATTA TOT 

(°°) qaIgTaes THRE agtaeHATT see: waCHT : ATTA: MI 





IAT: ATAYaF :- 

(°°) AER: CARAT: PUTRI: AULT ATATONT: YAP e eT 
qe — 

i SIR ESIC Ge RAC TMUC RIEL AT AAaTAISTA gfrariararar ge Raa 
TeQ racaay 

(°°) gfaqrea: Tarai aaa THAIS UNA: HIT: HITANTAUCAMAT aT A "PT 
qld ada- 


(2°) snail ere ea Ue ay afer 
(°°) saareastarerergrast: wtreartaers il seh a ae STST yar uae: 

aNUary : TeaT- 
att warraatHarhs Frarer- 


52) arsagfaniray aft AT AA Aly? YTaTeala ll gfessfecart aut fae- 


(°) er aay ufaeaerder car ell Ae areewaaes 
( 
(° °°) 
( 


fa afte: ARS Aaa T araa TER TafEfa Ul qaars TISATaAT STS: 
x fatades weTaRT WTA ll Mae Bek WHEN aR FT 
8) (28) Seedy Aa. 





nearest shi marae SNR nL 


— 





prrrener 


§ L.17, read SHIBATA 5; WAST: Tore acy. LL. 
18, read FT: L. 19, read WAS at:; qT at:. L. 20, read 
TAA ; Ans CMa: TTrealseraare- 
fsratga- L. 21, read Ota: AE ; “PRUUZ ;—ATEr. 
L. 22, read Wereprifersy qeirat”. iL. 28, read 
areqy. iL. 24, read Mera; apyorg. L. 25, Aat 
doubtful. aCTSR, first two letters may be aT; we 
perhaps intended for @Z or are ; read fafeay: ; SAaT- 


areara:, L. 26, read TEMIAUT ss WaSass Wareray- 
yy. L. 27. The beginning of this, like the end of the last 
line, consists merely of detached strokes. Read aul: 
Stqt: wer. L. QS, read aT afafeaa Zar aed afar.” 
L. 29, read WHETAT |; Pal ay °; Aah L. 30, read 
ETat L. 31, read faar’. L. 32. read FIT; asaya. 
L. 33, perhaps 7?S3rqfq- L. 34, read “atye ~~ G77 
STEER IGE 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from vol. V. p. 3-405.) 


No. XX. 

This and the following six copper-plate m- 
scriptions have been previously published by 
me in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX., 
No. xxvii., pp. 229 et'segg. Inow give revised 
transcriptions of them, with full translations. 

The originals, which now belong to myself, 
were found some sixteen years ago in a mound 
ofeazth close to a small well called Chakra- 
tirtha, ashort distance outside Halsi on the 
road to Nandigad, inthe Bidi Taluka of 
the Belgaum District. They are all in the 
Cave-alphabet characters not yet developed into 
the Old Canarese characters, and in the Sans- 
krit language. 

They record the grants of an old dynasty of 
Kadam bakings, and, in connexion with three 
more recently discovered copper-charters noticed 
below, they establishthe following genealogy: — 


Kakustha, or 
Kakusthavarma. 





‘Sdntivarma, or (not named.) 


Sautivaravarmaé. 


Mrigéga, (not named.) 
Mrigésvara, 
Mrigésavarma, or 
Mrigésavaravarmé. 


| | 


Ravi- Bhanu- Siva- 
varma. varma. ratha. 
Harivarma. 


This dynasty is known as yet only from the 
present inscriptions, though other branches of 
the Kadamba stock have been noticed by 
Sir W. Elliot and by myself. KaAkustha- 
varm a was probably the first of the family to 
enjoy regal power; but, as allusion is made in 
lines 4.5 of the first of these inscriptions to 
an era dating from some victory over a hostile 
dynasty that took place eighty years before his 
time, the way must have been prepared for him by 
his father or grandfather. These kings were of 


ere 


* An Old Canarese ‘p’ is frequently changed into ‘ h’ i 
the modern dialect. As intarinediats tonne ta: the agiae 
we have Palasika (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX., 
No. xxvii., p. 243, line 10), kalasige (id., p. 297, line 2), 


rt A er 


the Juinreligion. Their capital was Pala sika, 
—the modern Halsi itself*; but we havo also 
the mention of the city of Vaijayanti, or the 
modern Banawasi, as a residence of M ri- 
gésa. 

The exact date of these kings cannot be deter- 
mined at present, no reference to any known era 
being made in these inscriptions. But the type 
of the alphabet, and the contemporaneous al- 
lusions, enable us to allot then with tolerable 
certainty to about the fifth century a.p., and tu 
decide that these must be the Kadambas whose 
power the Chalukyaking Kirttivarma lI. 
is said,in hnes 4and 5 of the Ailre] ce inserip- 
tion, No. XIIL+ of this series, to have over- 
thrown. 


The application of the term‘ Pausha year 
to the third year of MrigéSa’s reign in one 
of the Dharwad plates, and of the term 
‘Vasa kha year’ to the eighth year of his 
reign in No. XXI. below,—and the mention of 
the eighth fortnight of the rainy season in one of 
M rigéSa’s grants from Dharwad, and of 
the sixth fortnight of the winter scason in No. 
XXII. below, indicating that, at the time of 
these grants, the primitive division of the year 
into three seasons only, not into six as now, 
was still followed,—probably contain the clue, 
which will enable us hereafter to determine the 
exuct date of these kings with accuracy. 


As I have intimatcd, three more copper- 
charters of the same dynasty were found about 
a year ago in the Dharwad District. When 
T can see the originals, I hope to include them 
in this series. Mcanwhile, I have seen tran- 
scriptions and translations of «thom by Mr. 
Pandurang Venkatés Chintimanpétkar, of the 
Educational Department. Two of them are dated 
in the third and fourth years respectively of 
M rigé$a of the above table, or as he is called 
in these plates, MrigéSavaravarma or 
MrigéSavarma, and are issued at the 
city of Vaijayanti. We learn from one of 
them, that the Kadambas were of the 


andPalasi (id., p.279, line 11). U..der the later Kadambas, 
feudatories of the Chilukya kings, Palasige was the chiet 
town of a district of twelve thousand villages. 

t Vol. V. p. 67. 
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KADAWEA GRANT OF RAKUSTILAVARMMA. 
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Ai girasa gétra. The thirdis of the time 
of Dévavarma, the son and Yuwardja of 
the Kadamba Mahdrdja Krishuavarma, 
and is issued at (the city of) Triparvata. 
There is nothing at all in this mscription to 
indicate the date of Krishnavarma and 
Dévavarma, or the place to which they 
should be referred in the above genealogy. 
There can be hitle doubt, however, that they 
belong to this same branch of the Kadamba 
stock; rather than to the other branch, of 
which the genealogy, commencing with May d- 
ravarmadéva, followed by his son K ris h- 
navarmadéva, followed by his son N 4- 
gavarmadéva, and so on, is given by Sir 
W. Elliot. And, equally, there can be little 
doubt that this same Krishnavarma is the 
Kadamba king who is mentioned in Mr. 
Rice’s Merkaraand Nagamandala cop- 
per-plates, and whose sister married the Ch é- 
ra king Madhava Il. The Merkara 
platet being dated (? Saka) 388, in the 
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Nagamandala plate§ being dated Saka 
699, in the time of Kongani-Mahadhi- 
raja, who was subsequent to Madhava II. 
by nine generations,—we have about Saka 360 
(4.D. 438-8) as the date of K rishnavarma. 
This will make bim and his son anterior to 
Kakusthavarmiaand his successors, ac- 
cording to the estimate that I have formed ot 
the date of the latter. 


The present inscription, No. XX., the earliest 
of the set, is the smallest and most illegible; in 
some places the plates have been completely 
eaten through with rust. It consists of three 
plates, about 62” long by 13” broad, fastened 
together with a ring, the seal of which bears the 
figure ofapparenily a dog. The inscription, iu 
this and the remaining six cases, begins on the 
inside of the first plate and ends on the znside of 
the last plate. It records the grant of a field at 
the village of Khétagrama to the General 
Srutakirtti by Kakusthavarma, the 


time of the son of MadhavalIl, andthe | Kadamba YVuvardja. 
Transcription. 
First plate. 


rh) aa: il wale YMA TET WTR a[Prjaloca*|aretera: 


2) Farearararat 
fs] otfasaqe Rarer 


ATTA AT HSA 


Tey T 
FAT ATIC | AT | ATL 


qzta- 
Tu 


Second plate ; first side. 


i] ReraTaTa gas: arperat aA aaifaaet 
5] aaret TATE TTT Aaa TEAC 
6] are |= Bem | aaraeaala] | gaate(fayearaat tt 


Second plate ; second side. 


[7] qerrencoeta carla] [i] var [fe lriea erage: [g]essar ar 

8] @ STATTAHAT HL ATA A) [I] A Presi) Ter TAG SS T- 

to] rgearanfe: © [il] orf rere [lt] agheggar car TT 
Third plate. 


(ol [ulafrenrarert: rer ver afar ay lft: wer ver aa wa [Il] 


(u] Beat Waa a ar eta TgeTtt sfeaara(ar)oft (fr) 


12] Ta TI Fg e: 


oS 
t Vol. L, p. 368. § VoLIL., p. 155. 
* Contrary to the rule of these seven plates, the origi- 
nal here has the visarga itself, and not the upadhmdntya. 
* These three syllables are omitted altogether in the 
original ; but they are required to make up both the metre 
and the sense. 


ll AT 


ava: (i) sara AAS I 


+ This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 

TI This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous. 

§§ The corrected reading must be either survua-guna, 
&c., omitting the tya as inserted by mistake, or satya[m 
salrvva-guna, Fc. 

{ This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous. 


crores ~ oo ~ mee o oe 


Reverence! Victorious is the holy one, d i- 
néndra*, who abounds inf good qualities, 


vid who is renowned as being extremely com- 


passionate ; the banner of his tenderness, which 
cormtoris the three worlds, is lifted up on high ! 

At the most glorious and victorious (city 
of) Palagika, in the eightieth year of I:is 
victory, Sri-Kakusthavarmat, —the 
Yuvarajaofthe Kadambays, whoenjcy the 
general good wishes of their snbjects,—-gave to 
the General Srutakirtti, ay a roward for 
saving himself, the field called Badévara- 
kshétra, in the village ot Khétagrdama, 
which belongs to the holy A rhats§$, who aro 
the refuge of created beings and the saviours of 
the three worlds. 

He incurs the guilt of the five great sins||, 
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who injures this grant, whether he is born in his . 


[fanuary, 1877, 

own) Lineage or iv the lneave of another: he, 
who preserves it, shall verily obtain the religious 
myerit of all sietuous qualities! Morcover it has 
buon said: Laat has beeo, givon by many kings, 
comunencing with Siagaras he, who for the 
time beiug possesses Tand, enjoys the fram of it! 
He ix tormented in hell for the duration of sixty 
thouswnud years, who seizes wpon land that has 
been given, whether by himsellfor by another ! 

Reveronue; reverence! Reverence to R i- 
Shabha!* 

No. ANI, 

Tlis inseription consists of three plates, 
about 8” Jong hy 237 road, fastened by a ring. 
the seal of which bears tho name of Sr tM ri- 
eosvarah.” It recorls how Mrig dda 
causod a Jain tample to be built at Palagsika, 
aud endowed it witha grant of Jand, in the 
eighth year of his reign. 


Transeription, 


First plate. 
1] eafer [ll] sate wore Bara pres saRacraatre: Faheappasay 


[2] SATTaTAT esa yer [1] Reape: = Fareqdyarg- 
[9] Tape A RT ROTCEET aqigiearae: «= [il] tara 
[4] ania aT ICCC EE GST APTA ST 
Second plate ; jfirst side. 
[3] 94 weniggera = [ll] aftaasttgaaa: AT MATT: 
[6] Seal fevers, = [il] war are efter 
Ti mews A: eT afta) PAT arena [1] 
(8) TEM SR areal THITSATAS: SIE Ta TET 


Second plate ; second side. 


Banat Brrr [ll] sfisrrqerarary ara (ti) afraaragy- 
Oo arr waa 60a Ge lGaeae BART TENT 


(Hargett ao oar aigoragzarg UMA TT Tar (7) Fa (Fer) Prats 


2] Maa tsraediteraret 


+ 








* Jinéndra,—a Jain saint, a Buddha. 

t ‘Rundra’ ;—see vol. LV., p, 204, note §. ‘ Ghuna-run- 
dra’ is evidently equivalent to guna-mahat,’ “which 
though it is not an expression of frequent occurrence, we 
have had in No. XV. of this series, line 6, vol, V., p. 155. 

: Seat ee roe be ‘ Kékutsthavarmd’ ; 
a ustha” is manifes tabli i 
o Kikutatas y an established corruption 

‘ Arhat,’—lit., venerable,— j i i 
arin. ‘ ‘ y@ superior J. ain saint or 
Viz..—among the Jains,—destruction of lif i 
stealing, unchastity, and immoderate desire. * life, lying, 


GATT 





~, : 
wae =| keer? [|] sarah: 
| Sc. ‘the donor's,’ 

* The first Arhat, the first of the twenty-four Jain Tér 
tharvkaras or sanctified teachers, of the present age. 

+ With this method of expressing the nasal,-—-properl 
Anusvira here,—compare Jayasinhavallabhah in line. 
of the Aihole Inscription, No. XIII. of this series, vol. 
V.,p. 69, and Manavya-saghtrinda=H dritt-putrindm in 
line 1 of the B&dami Cave Inscription, Ind. Ant. vol. TY L., 
B 805, and Sinha-séndpati-suténa in lines 8-9 of No. 

XV. of this series, and vansa in Pl. T., line 3, of a Ohba. 
lukya grant, published in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., voh. 
X., No, xxx,, p. 848, by Mr. K. T, Télang. 
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‘VWSADIAW AO 





INVAD VENVIVaA 


“OY 








VSEDINW AO LNVAD VaNv 


é 


+ 


wk 





V™N 


‘STYNIOTMHO ZHL KOU 


a 
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on a nae aren niinteatneemnentenesnat mmr etmnamenuetnneeerneeneer ene cartpenetdenteranene srenmmeontes seetaanllommeed 





et PAE te NEY mt kt Al se RS 
En te A GT A en oN NN A A EL TTT Sh TTT SRR NAS SSE trie RRNA ma Ble ner Aert TE -Aeeema SMTA ERS Re Wm 


Third plute. 
nal arraifadion:  Rrarearyrar: CTATISTA {cn ec | 
na sey fi] agg acer Useenee | ger eT Ta 
18] yf ae aer aar we [Il] @ea(al) wWear(ai) waar) a ea ay 
ejay | afeataeantr = gntigpe = at geet ll] Fafeeeg I 


Traislation. | Vaijayantt§, through devotion for the king 
Hail! Victorious is the holy one, Jinén~ | (his father) who was dead, caused to be built a 
dra, who abounds in good qualities, dic. ! templeof Jina at the gloriousaud victorious (city 
The son of the king Sri-Kakustha, who | of) Palasik a, and gave tothe holy Arhats 
was the glory of the family ofthe Kadambas | thirty-three wivartanus (of land). from the 
on account of his riches which consisted entirely | river Matrisarit up to the sacred contuence 
of meritorious actions, was the king Sri- | of rivers called Inginisamgama, for the. 
Santivaravarma, who was, as it were, a | purpose of supporting the Kirchakas|, who 
second sun, and whose eyes were like the blue | are naked religious mendicants. The specifica- 
lotus-flower; as if she were a woman of easy | tion (of the principal grantees) was:—D ama. 
virtue, the goddess of the fortunes of hisenemies | kirtti, the Bhijaka; and Jiyanta, the 
was enticed by him from their abodes. minister and the general superintendent.* 
| 








His beloved eldest son was the king Srt- 
Mrigé8a, who was most eminent in piety 
among all mankind, and who was worshipped 
by the twice-born and by chieftains. Having 
reflected upon the saying that “ The gifts of the 
poor have a rich reward,” he, though poor him- 
self in the sensation of fear, gave great fear to 
his enemies. 

On the day of the full-moon of (tte month) 
Karttika, in the Vaisakha yeart, the 
eighth of his victory, he,—who uprooted the 
family of Tubgaganga, aud who was a very 
fire of destruction tothe Pallavas,—while re- 
siding at the glorious and victorious (city oy) 


Moreover it has been said :—Land has been 
given by many kings, commencing with S a- 
gara; &e.! He is tormented in the hell called 
Kumbhipdka for the duration of sixty thon- 
sand years, &e.! Muy there be success! 


No. XXII. 


This inscription consists of five plates, about 
74 long by 2" broad; the device on the seal 
of the ring is almost entirely worn away, but 
seems to have been the same as the dog on 
the seal of No. XX. It records grants and 

| ordinances, for the celebration of the Jain re- 
ligion, made by Ravivarma and others. 


Transcription. 

First plate. | 
0] waft oo amasrerz, 6 ereeccoftagcrarefire: = = Fataar- 
fel ment =o aarqararfesar er afeaeraarqnorg- 
(3) eqr(eaart aera eitdgarrt fearearea (ca) Ta aT ]- 


a deannaeriaranemnememaaanttnstapataana dita taaanabaeasmednaannnanamneameandesaenaamnhenemntemmn sume enneneeesaeeneemanat sant eee meemnematietatienbm etek aed ial 





yas Aer AN Ge Rrrre ete cee 





ft The meaning of this expression ‘ Vaisikha year’ isnot { date of Kékusthavarmi and his snevessors. Curiously 
apparent, ‘ Vaigékha’ being the uame of a month, and not | enough, I tind that m one of the plates from Dharwad the 
of any of the sixty samvatsaras. Vaisakha was not ori- | third year of Mrigé‘a’s reign is called in a similar way « 
ginally the initial month of the solar year. Perhaps atthe | ‘Pausha year.’ But, by the Useful Tubles, the yeur com- 
time of this inscriptron it was usual to speak of each year | menced with the month Pansha in rc. 451! 
as a ° Vaisakha year,’ in order to bring constantly to notice, § Another form of ‘Jayantipura’, an old uame of Vas 
and so to firmly establish, a method of computation that | navasi, modern Banawiisi, which was always a Kadamba 
had been only newly introduced. Orit may even be that | capital. 


the year in which this grant was made was the first the ii Apparently some Jain sect; they are mentioned agam 
initial month of which was Vaisakha ; and, if so, it would | in No. XXV.,, line 12. 
follow, from the table given at p. 149 of the Useful Tubles © § Bhijake’, name of a class ct officiating priestsin Jain 


of vol. II. of Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities, | temples; in No. XXIL., line 6, we have again ‘Badja” md 
that the date of this inscription was a.p.538, As noted | in No. XVIIL., line 11, ‘ Rhdjake. 

in my remarks above, the contemporary historical allusions, * Conf.the amended rvading and translationof No. XVTH., 
and the style of the alphabet, point to about this time asthe | JL 10-11, as notified in the Nriciu to vol. V. 
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Pi salmaaa posited Pe OL SNe NPCO OMA we EEEAES AROSE NEI SEAMEN an Bias cae Se oo 


se ie tenn So A hemnmen e i hneena fm a ies exe 
Snare acai inte ssigeeminne a comment, 
‘Pineremmin desiecth wiRamachtii! sme tee @emmnae meat buoy te mn HEnbeitnre EMT hecRertemreta Dstt — Dre pment bao hee ee 


Second pleée 3 _firsé side. 
[4] TPCT THRALTRSTAT HTT (MT) ere tear asa 
fay wera aaraarayai REaATATL  RERET- 
to) TPIT ATTA EL :) CEH AUS SAAT ga R ATT: 


ee moet - 
Serene ART ce Nie lk MURAL MSRENER {AL ARERR ty 


— 


Second plate ; second side. 


(71 TS Yate gE yeu} aeTeH THAATA- 


(81 94 Ul aferrerdia antarattiar: apt ogeaier  xaarey- 
Db) waht: os Rereqesiaie: ara afer cpa 
Third plate ; first side. 

0) Ba oN sftanvarersar gerne: URAAMETAYS TS: FAP 7T- 
(1) ger weraTy warelh Bapeggar (ear) Faa Ary: I TTEGAEy- 
fore: Prasad: oenftar oyfs gear: aR 
ial meage [i] acraiky asa: STTGae aT:  — wE- 

Third plate ; second side. 
aj aR tara cereaanrerar 1 TTA PATA TTT LTA ET I 
Bs] tt: gquaret eaftqeay SURGE ll Paexaeay 
Ce) RE eet RAT rere Raaler || a aeaacar- 
a7) Tara ilo aertergtr arere— arqattarpeaqfera- y[saiteg | 
Fourth plate : first side. 
nel Taare afeararaaegayg [il] swear fF Gea: 
1) SPR arRanareaaey: aera ea TATA TTT 
m0) aah goa: wages age: 
fu) RregEr wad corer qa fet enitatatier ger fra]- 
Fourth plate ; second side. 
fey at are Paras fereararay wage warray Fr 
[esl qearéy = areata ay Tt wit dade afar 
4 ggar [tl] BEER Fer Usenet: = ogeq =o geq 
5] wer ype ger gat ROW |] Gat qreat ar ay eta 
| Fifth plate. | 
sl TEaeL We Aare ACH qeTy WTA ll aed Ay- 
en Ye wear was ca a Rae aurarrant z [i] 
ie] aay ar gay yaaa ay a7 earaftare: 
Se TR Ptaa wearers teat sar aw. Cu] 


ined 
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T OF THE KADAMBA KING RAVIVARM 


GRAN 





GRANT OF THE KADAMBA KING RAVIVARMA 


se 








‘VINUVAIAVA DNIN VANVGVY AHL AO LNVUD 





qAl 





YWAVAIAVA ONIN VAWVGVN AHL AO LNVUD 


JANUARY, 1877. | 


Translation. 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinéndra, who 
abounds in good qualities, &c. ! 

In former times the Bhija priest Srnuta- 
kirtti, the best among men, who was the 
receptacle of sacred learning, who enjoyed the 
rewards of many meritorious actions, and who 
was possessed of the qualities of performing 
sacrifices and’ bestowing gifts and tenderness, 
—he who had acquired the great favour of 
Kakusthavarma, the king of the Ka- 
dambas, who meditate on the assemblage of 
the mothers+ of the lord Mahaséna; who 
are of the kindred of Manavya; who are the 
descendants of HAriti; who are thoroughly 
well versed in the system of private study and 
prayer that they have adopted; who enjoy the 
rewards of meritorious actions performed by 


themselves; who partake of the enjoyment of. 


the riches acquired by the prowess of their own 
arms; and who are the abiding-places of the 
true religion,—enjoyed the village of K héta. 

When he died, (there was) the king S4nti- 
varm at; andhisson, the pious 8 ri{-M rig éSa, 
who was renowned in the world, gave the 
grant (again), for the sake of piety, and ac- 
cording to the direction of his father, to the 
mother of Damakirtti. 

The eldest son of Sri-Damakirtti, who 


was widely renowned for his meritorious ac- 


tions, and whose pure intellect adhered to the 
path of true religion, was the doorkeeper J a- 
yakirtti—who was intent upon religion ; 
who was famous; who was possessed of a pure 
intellect and limbs ; who was first im good qua- 
lities; whose family had been established in 
the world by the Achdryas called Band hu- 
shéna, who were versed in the knowledge of 
omens; who had acquired fortune through his§ 
favour; who was diligent in the rites of charity 
and worship; who was devoted to his spiritual 
preceptor; and who was well-behaved through 
his desire for the welfare of others and of hin - 
self. In order to increase his good fortune and 





+ The six Krittikds, the Pleiades, who:nursed Mahaséna, 
Skanda, or Karttikéya, the god of war; hence one of the 
names of Karttikéya is Shaénmétura, ‘he who had six 
mothers.” This and the following two expressions are also 
Chalukya titles. 


ft Objection may be taken here and there to my render- 
ing of the middle portion of this inscription. But the 
construction is very obscure and bad. In the present 
passage, for instance, if we connect the verb ‘ dattavan’ 
with ‘ féntivarm® as the subject, no verb remains or can 
be supplied of which ‘ Alrigésa’ can be made the subject. 
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| fame and family, and for the sake of religious 


merit, he, through the favour of king Ravi, 
gave (the village of) Purukhétakall to the 
mother of his own father. 

The lord Ravi established the ordinance at 
the mighty city of Palasik4, that the glory 
of Jinéudra, (the festival of) which lasts for 
eight days, should be celebrated regularly every 
year on the full-moon of (the month) K ar t- 
tika from the revenues of that (village); that 
ascetics should be supparted during the four 
months of therainy season ; that thelearned men, 
the chief of whom was Kumaradatta— 
whose intellects had been wearied by (eacessive 
study of) many scriptures and collections of 
precepts; who were renowned in the world; 
who abounded in good penances; and whose 
sect was his authority for what he did,—should 
according to justice enjoy all the material sub- 
stance of that greatness; and that the worship 
of Jinéndra should be perpetually performed 
by the pions countrymen and citizens. 

That (land §c.,)—which has been conveyed 
by copper charters under that same ordinance, 
as accepted by previous kings,—should be 
preserved by the king, not inattentive to re- 
ligion, having pondered over the misfortune of 
being born again and again (if he does not 
comply with this command)! Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; &.! He is tormented in hell for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, &c.! That 
(grant) which is bestowed with libations of 
water, and that which is enjoyed by three 
(generations), and that which is preserved by 
good people*,—these are not resumed; and 
also (grants) that have been made by former 
kings! Wheresoever the worship of Jinén- 
drais kept up, there there is increase of the 
country, and the cities are free from fear, and 
the lords of those countries acquire strength ! 
Reverence, reverence ! 

No, XXII. 
This inscription consists of three plates, about 


§ Hither Mrigésa’s, or Ravi’s. 
| Se. ‘the larger Khétaka or Khéta,’ 
{ The ‘tribhéga’ is referred to here; see vol. IV., 


p. 277, note {. 


* T notice that, instead of the present reading ‘sadbhis= 
cha paripilitam’, whichis quite distinct, Mr. Rice, in the 
last two lines of the second Chéra grant published by him 
in the Ind. Ant. vol. V., p. 189, reads ‘shadbhis=cho © 
paripilitam’, and translates ‘one’ (i.e, a grant) ‘ mein- 
tained for six generations.’ 
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52 long by 2’ broad ; the characters on the seal 
of the ring that fastens the plates together are 


too much worn to be legible. It records a grant 


made by Bhanuvarma, and another bya 
follower or subordinate of his, in the eleventh 
year of the reign of his elder brother Kavi- 
varmd, It is dated in the stuth fortnight of 
the winter season. Tliese inscriptions, there- 
fore, as I have already intimated, belong to a 
time at which the primitive division of the 
year,—into three scasons only, Smimmer, Lhe 
Rains, and Winter, each of cight pakshas or 
fortnights, instead of imto six seasons, each of 
four fortnights, as is now the practice,—was 
still followed; and this should enable us here- 
after to determine the cra of these grants with 
accuracy. 

I observe that the same division of the year 
into three seasons only is followed in the 
N 4sik Cave-inscriptions, a paper on which, 
by Professor Bhandarkar, is published in the 
Transactions of the International Conyress of 
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Thus, No. 27 ieee 305, 
rans ‘ Sidharh rannd Vasathi-putasa sara-Padu- 
mayasa savachharé chha(?)thé 6 Gima-pakhé 
pacham[é] 5 divasé’,—and is translated ‘To 
the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the 
King, the prosperons Padumaya, the son of 
Vasishthi, inthe .. fortnight of 
Grishma,* on the fifth (?) day.” But the 
analogy of the expressions containing the dates 
of the other inseriptions of the same series 
shows that the word and numeral § pachame 5? 
belong to ‘ Gima-pakhe and not to * divase’, 
and that the word and numeral denoting the 
day stood after ‘divas? and have been effaced. 
Accordingly, the date of it is ‘fin the sixth 
year ® ke 4% 3 in the fifth fortnight 
of the summer season, on the .. 6... day.” 
No. 25, again, at paye 310,--in line 6 of which 
the Professor reads ‘ Vasa-pakhé <(?) divasé 
iS ha cae See is possibly dated in the fifth, 
eighth fortnight of the 


pene 











sixth, seventh, ov 
Rains, 


Transcription. 
First plate, 


0] wafta ll safe WTS ATET TORT STATIC RTT 
(2) Sesraara (at ant CATTATA ESAT TEA II 
[3]. ALATA Fe ATTRA ATM TAT: 

[4] aera ST oPTaAT TTT TTT ACT: (1) 


Second plate 3 firsé side. 


[3] agar avast Taqaeropracay sat: 
(6) derar gama eatizamte fe Xa 
(at age ear RT yofairear ter n)etagrra It 
( ergaret fe aereT ON GeraT Cs RETEITN SATA 
Second plate ; second side. 
[9] GS TeaaaaAy aiaarreaat yfarragy SPROUTS 
[10] faafstar SAS ASOT GSAT qoeval- 
[1] qa qcaleset TISAATI STM Cae 
p12) TARTU ET THIET aacAT CHATSTE 
Third plate. 


a) wera feet il at ay feafer eataa: qeaea(aar) aa IsaAeT- 


(14) Greaney = vata 


[1s] eaTefersy (Ar) 


Woseg No agag)gar ear ashy 
wT ae eT yas 


16] Wl aantqreat at a eta age sfeatara(enfr aati aq ge 


17] & \ 


Tac een eehemmiame tala haanenn inne dnenenbamenenitndaneemmentaedieadanehdie emetic addenda imenmeenenl ana 





+ This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 
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ddan Gynqaye Sofas es ie a 
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Translation, 
Hail! Victorious isthe holy one, Jinendra, 
who abounds in good qnalities, é&e. ! 
The beloved eldest son of the glorious king 
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\ i? ia] o* . + : 
sixth § fortnight of the winter season in the 


eleventh year of the reign of the pious Great 
King Sri-Ravivarm a, by the Bhjjaka Pan- 
dara, the worshipper of the supreme Arhat, 


Kakustha wasking S4ntivarm4; and his | who had acquired the favour of the feet of the 


eldest son was the king Sri-Mrig é&a, who was 
possessed of renowned and wide-spread fame. 
His son was the glorious king Ravi, who ac- 
quired good fortune by his excellence and forti- 
tude ; and his younger brother is king B hanu- 
varma, who is resplendent, and who eifects the 
welfare of himself and of others. 

By him, desirous of prosperity, this land was 
given to the Jinas, in order ihat the ceremony 
of ablution might always be performed without 
fail on the days of the full-moon. 

Land of the measure of fifteen wvertanas, in 
(the field called) Kardamapatift at Pala- 
$ika, free from the gleaning-tax and all other 
burdens, was assigned in a copper charter (and 


glorious king Bhanuvarma.l 

He who injures this land, whether he is born 
in his own lineage or in the lineage of another, 
ineurs the guilt of having committed the five 
great sins! And it has been said :—Land has 
been given by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; d&c.! He is tormented in the hell 
called Kumbhipaka for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, &e.! 

No. XXIV. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 
52 lone by 2) broad; the seal of the rmg 
that fastens the plates together has the device 
of a dog, as in the case of Nos. KX. and XXV. 
It records a grant of land to the god Jinéndra 


$0 was gwen), on the tenth lunar day im the 


: 
| 
| 
| 


by Ravivarma. 
Transcription. 


First plate. 
i sate AAA EL UTES TATICATATR- 
ij fra: Faerentt oases ae li 
Bl ffopamiacry Pee fra get ala] 


[4] St aT vearey coral aaaaaea: [I] 
Second plate; first sede. 

i (ayneeegerces 8 =o ymighreas, §«=— aaerafed | 

(o] aaaT wat Paaet eer frre adi(eta) Aer: [11] 

larger TY aT 

s] aera saa FT ape I 
Second plate ; second side. 


8] umerarareaart =o spa |e) ofeemig@e ||P 

lo] Oe aTaaa ger ae Hare wee Renee [I] 

(u] ae a wane quately: VATA T WTA aT 

ll ae aeaeacedis: Pat war sree arags I 
Third plate. 

us). ar aa [| aelratyer sar wahreera[en: 

4] yer ee: eT 


t ‘Patt is probably for ‘patt?’, ‘strip, slip’, which, in 
both Canarese and Marathi, is commonly used for ‘astrip of 
land’; ‘pattikd’ is used m thesame sense in otherinscriptions. 
§ According to the present method the year consista of 
six seasons (/itu),—Vasanta, spring; Grishma, the hot 


weather, or summer; Varshah, the rains; Sarad, antumn; 


Hémanta, the cold season, or winter; and Sigira, the dewy 
eason,—and each season consists of only four fortnights 


(paksha). 

|| Apparently, then, Ravivarmié and Bhanuvarm4 were 
reigning jointly. 

@ 8c. ‘the donor's.” 

* The word ‘svasti’ seems to have been engraved before 
‘iayati,’ but tohave been cut off in shaping the plate; so 
that only part of the second syllable can be seen jn the 
margin, 
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etn ieee camera Nt whe mieten rine erin Senne AN ame ae: ee ~~ 


‘michele eamaieanian. saaaiaammemmeaaeaneiieniettteetanaeatienietnemanaciaiasammnara tienen eamamameeieadienitnaieemiemnaeenmnmintemtmeenemrmemeete 
oes ~~ 
» 


[15] Qa qa ay 


fie] sf aT ATR 
Trawslation. 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinéndra, 
who abounds in good qualities, &e. ! 

That mighty king, the sunt of the sky of 
the mighty family of the Kadam bas,—who, 
having slain Sri-Vishnuvarm af and other 
kings, and having conquered the whole world, 
and having uprovted Chandadanda§, the 
lord of Ka tic hi, had established himyell at 
Palaégika,—having pervaded the whole earth 
with his rays, which were his virtuous qualities, 
gave four wivarlanas (of land) by measure to 
Jinéndra, having obtained the fivonr of the 
feet ofthe mother of Damakirtti, who wasa 
very incarnation of religion; the motive that 
incited him was to inercase his religious merit. 

And he, who bore the name of Sri-K ir t ti, 
was his younger (brother) ||. 

That king who, from envy or negligence or 
even avarice, injures those (mivartancs), his family 


a a rei 


—aerctpamine SS cman st senate ape m Haire ye ais OnDM NS “ “ ~ BAL sae Ht bt aba ry 
ete atetaneseonncenae Timi AIMEE nr MORI ENR RL SHENRH UERL oA MATEDS HR nt canteran nt en 4 1 


at eta THU 


rel a ELE ll 


shall be plunged inte hell and shall not cseape 
from it up to the seventh veneration; but he, 
whether born in his{[ own lineage or in the lin- 
cage of another, who, being desirous of acquiring 
religious movil, preserves them, shall disport 
hiusclf! for a long time in heaven with the love- 
Jy women of the gods! 

Moreover, it has been said by Mann:—Land 
has been given by many kings, COMIMENGINE 
with Sagara; &e.! He is tormented in hell 
for the duration of sixty thousand years, &e.! 

No. XXY, 

This inseviption consists of three plates, about 
G3 Jong by 12 broads the seal of the ring con- 
necting the plates bears apparently the name of 
‘Sret-Harivarma,’ ltreeords the grant of 
the village of Vasuntavataka, in the dis- 
trich of Suddikunditira, to a Jain sect, 
by Harivarm a, in the fourth year of his 
ragen 





+ The name of Ravi, or Ravivarné 


Pranseription. 

First plate. 
Cae eres arta rerargrerrerrar fahren area 
(21 aromey enftegarorra MAB ATOM T TT A ATA, weTAT( Fay )AT- 


BI RIT: tea aprand: ger us Aeazarr 

(4) oaitg fet: oat sara apres rane: fz. 

(5) qrzanfeeqfs = fea: VAS HOUTA A saley | T )- 
Second plate ; first side. 

legaat [Il] susie We Keypress se- 

MST sre at  fesyor ra 


8] CATT (a)aaTee: genre AIRET AAMT ATE IAT 
OS) aageT = aT arftaentararer aaa ear enE A - 
[10] ARIAT ATT Tea aes qaapaes sta e- 


Second plate ; second side. 


~ 


OU WIAs eee great aga wloitercdgd 


a) 


[12] RATATAT UGTA AST Trad | aT 


enter peeee 





d here by a play on word vathaw To* 
Sais? Beis «ane: y & play rds, the word. used for | brother Kirtti was. 


T Possibly the Pallava king Vishnugdpa or Vishnugépa- 4] Se. the ‘donor's.’ 
a 


; Bee vol. V., p. 50, text, and note®. * The original has ‘ma? but partially erased eo as {0 


Probably the person of this name who is mentioned in | Show that ‘v2’ is intended. 


the Aihole inscription, No. XILT. of this series. , a ‘ 
statement is introduced ina very casual and dis- Pe ae T to linell of the text of No. 





, the son of Mrigésa, | connected way; and it is not at all clear whose younger 
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[is] Kar aaa [ll] ao ct =aaar Meata a acqernenaraa [1] 
se ~ “~. ~~ tan fon - = 
4) F-gt UTEISAAeCIEUT FT IARSAAT a(t] - 
Third plate. 

[18] wife [ll] sHsy [I] eat eat ar ar eta TEeeTTA Sw ay- 

[16] azaritr aGR Gea ag @ [ll] aghwetaar wer wah 

[17] eamrety: wer geq gar ufaerea wee aar afefata [i] 

is] adat | adarare=areaat 0 Weare Tae ST 

sl sHraggsaaa ll] a eA Cl] 
Translation. sacrifice, the perpetual anointing with clarified 
Itis accomplished! Hail! Sri-HarivarmA, | butter for the temple of the Arhut which Mri- 
~~the Great King of the Kadambas, who are | g 68a, the son of the General Si tha of theline- 
consecrated by meditating on the assemblage of | age of Bh Arad v Aja, had caused to be built at 
the mothers ofthe lord Mahaséna;whoareof | Palasika, and that whatever might remain 
the lineageof Manavya; who are thedescend- | over after this was to be devoted to the purpose 

ants of Haritt; and who have adopted the prac- | of feeding the whole sect. 

tice of private study and prayer,—being kindly He, who with justice protects this grant, 
disposed towards his subjects, acquired, through | shares in the reward of the religions merit of the 
the pious acts performec. by him in many (previ- | grant; but he, who through envy or hatred 
ous) states of existence, a sovereignty that was free | or avarice or folly confiscates it, falls into the 
from all troubles, and pervaded the whole world | most low condition! And it has been said :— 
with his fame, and, being the receptacle of the | He is tormented in hell for the duration of sixty 
waters which are the sacred writings, adheredto | thousand years, &c.! Land has been enjoyed 


the path prescribed by those who were mature | by many kings, commencing with Sagara; 
im science, and cleft open the mountains which | &c.! 


were his enemies by the blows of the thunder- May the practice of sitting in abstract medita- 
bolt which was his own arm. tion, which is the doctrine of the Arhat Var- 


In the fourth year of his reign, on the thir- | dhamana §, and by which (is effected), even 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of (tie | in the present time, the destruction of the sins 
month) Phalg una, at the hill or village, called | of worldly existence, flourish! Reverence to the 
Uechchasringif, he, giving sucha promise | 4;hat Vardhamina! 
as gladdened the hearts of all people, at the No. XXVI. 
advice of his father’s brother Sivaratha, This inscription consists of three plates, about 
having made Chandrakshanta the prin- | 82” long by 23” broad; the seal of the ring con- 
cipal (donee), gave into the posession of the sect | necting the plates bears the word ‘ 8i#-Harivarm- 
of Virishénacharya of the Kirchakus | mand’ ie. ‘by SritHarivar ma’, preceded 
{the village of) Vasuntavataka in the | and followed by a Svustilsw.|| It records the 
district of Suddikundira, free from all | grant ofavillageby Harivarma, inthe fifth 
claims, saying that it was for the purpose | year of hisrcign, atthe request of king Bhinu- 
of providing annually, at the great eight-days ' Saktiof the family of the Séudrakas. 


——< 


Transcription. 


First plute. 
2) fae) cafes ll Sara eT ATTA eT aT ATT | 
(2) anftdrgarora. SIGE OS TSI sib Cory HetaAT 


a 


) 


‘a 


[ Hither ‘the hill of the high peak,’ or ‘the village Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms bent 
where there is the hill of the high peak.’ round in the same direction. 

§ The last and most celebrated of the twenty-four Jain “{ This word is given im the margin of the plate, by the 
Tirthai:karas of the present age.: side of the hole fur the ring, instead of in its usual and 

| A mystical mark, to denote good luck, shaped like a | proper place as the first word of the inscription. 


[12] eee GSTARTANaTH = waly 


3] HSTCISTaaTAT: 
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ree area aren repens « Aine aan feetettten atm er rmiciahd regis wbehtewe 4k 
ire sateen ee eentetammnamsenaatina iia ana eens ee — 
cee ETI blag SEOOR cI me me ere peat Me UTE seit ae - fas coleg wlemerber RSET 
en rte a Rect OO AP RODE tect ey ch REI » 
eye oe 


AY HIST MAA AACA TT S- 
eran Ta yaa TATA 
Sccond plate; jirst sede. 
8] MPa saa cae aapararfesrarey| a |feaargTs [| ler 
(0) faaanaaaawrare: rrr: gata saages- 
7] qereniearingie aa: UAAM CTF IST AA: AEN 
8] Sfietamt ausraat sae gerrarer 6 arefifeaarer-* 
Second plate ; second side. 
O) aTTTErTge: | aeaaseaifareaararerer SapesTeT 
10) QSAR UTA ST RATT | FSSA TART 
C1) waacraes Farge aceorereaars [Il] @ Taser X HAP TET 
paarae =  EQUTRSA 
Third plate. 
a3) aarardiie [il] saesT Ul aaat wea ar ar eta agra sfea[s- 
4a) ager ah gee g a llaghtetgar war Taheaafa[ir | 
is] yer wet get ue gett aan Fe A aqahreira 


veteran wenn per Unni! AE IERIE ERROR on 





4) Tsafarer: 


[January, 1 877. 


10 mena ok NAaUNeRm Lat te ot Meth att » of SeBPeTUSMTY aN ANY BaMGEARHEIA Hetia! me 


[1s] wureerqaa a. feo 
Translation. 

It is accomplished! Hail! In the fifth year 
of his own reign, at the capital of Pala sik, at 
the request of king Bhanusgakti, who was the 
glory of the family of the Séndrakasf{, the 
Great King Sr i-Harivarma, the excellence 
of whose body and inteliect had been produced 
by the great religious merit acquired by good 
actions performed in a previous state of exist- 
ence, and who was a moon to the blue lotuses 
that were the hearts of all his subjects,— 
the beloved son of Sri-Ravivarmd, who 
possessed a blameless and mighty regal power 
that had been acquired by the strength and 
prowess of his own arm, who was the touchstone 
to test the gold which was the minds of learned 
people, who had manifested his victory ovor 
his passions by freeing himself from lust and 
other such enemics, who supported holy people 
with the wealth that he had amassed by just 
means, and whose pure fame was spread abroad 
over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Gveat King of the Kadam bas who are conse- 


* There belng no room for this letter,—‘ ya’,—at the end 
of the line, itis inserted below the letters‘ sama.’ 

+ This word was omitted m its proper place in the line, 
and was then inserted in the margin at the end of the lin», 
and two Suastikas were employed to indicate the place to 
which it belongs. : 

t Notices of the Séndrakas are not frequent. I find the 
family mentioned in line 3 of No. 98. of Major Dixon’s 


gern qe: 


ans ageesy [ll] 

erated by maditating on the assemblage of the 
mothers of the lord Mahdaséua, and who are 
of tho linwage of M An av yaand the descendants 
of WL arit t, and who are thoroughly well versed 
in the systom of private study and prayer that, 
they have adopted--gave the village of Ma- 
radé for the nse of holy people and for the 


a] 
F 
4 


purposes of the eclebration of the rites of the 


temple which was the property of the soct of 


Sramanas§ called Aharishti‘and the 
authority of which was superintended by the 
Achdrya Dharmanandt. 

Ho, who through avarice, d&e., takes away 
this grant, incurs the guilt of having commit- 
ted the five great sins; but he, who preserves it, 
acquires the reward of that meritorious action ! 
And it has been said:—He is tormented in 
hell for the duration of sixty thousand years, 
&c.! Land has been enjoyed. by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara; &e.! The reward 
of them who preserve bridges and repair them 
when broken, is declarod to be twice as great 
as (the reward of) the original builders of them. 


chaetoaadat 
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collection, a sinall stone-tablet inscription in the Cave- 
alphabet characters at Balagdihve belonging to the time of 
one of the Vikramadityas of the Ohalukya family,—pro- 
bably the first of that name in Sir W. Hlliot’s list; but the 
photograph is very small and indistinct, and I cannot make 
out the whole passage. 

§ ‘Sramuna,’—a Jain (as well as a Bauddha) religious 
mendicant, or ascetic. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT JUNNAR. 


HE caves of Junnar,* like those of Bhija, 
Beds, Talaji, Sina, Kudi,and othergroups, 
are remarkably devoid of figure ornament or im- 
agery : in this respect contrasting strongly with 
thoseat Ajauti, Elora, Karla, Aurang ibid, and 
elsewhere. The Dah go baalone iscommon to 
all: and, on comparing the different groups, one 
might almost suppose that the Dahgoba and 
Buddhist rail were the earliest ornaments as 
well as furniture of the caves: thatthe Chaitya 
or horse-shoe window with its Jatticed aperture 
was next developed, both as a structural feature 
and an ornament,—and at Junnar there are 
some peculiar applications of it ; and that figures 
of Buddha, as in the later caves at Nasik, at 
Kanheri, and at Ajanta, Elora,and Aurangib'd, 
were introduced at a later date. Or is it 
possible that a puritan sect of Bauddhas, object- 
ing to all anthropomorphic forms, made the Dah- 
goba their only geblah, while a separate school 
delighted in pictures and images of their Great 
Teacher, his Mother, and all the Bauddha 
Saints P This is a point deserving the attention 
of archeologists in attempting to arrange the 
Buddhist remains in anything like chronologt- 
cal order. We know that in early times it was 
usual for one school or sect almost to monopolize 
the popular religious attachment of particular 
. cities or even provinces: these sects doubtless 
differed in their ritual and its accessories; and 
this might account for the prevalence at Ajanta 
and elsewhere of images of Buddha, both in 
the sanctuaries and on the favades, and for the 
entire absence of such symbols at Bhiji, in the 
older and middle series of about ten caves at 
Nasik, and at Junnar. It has yet, I think, to 
be decided how far the former class of caves are 
subsequent to the latter, or how far they may 
be regarded as synchronous. 
Other ornament is but sparingly found at 
Junnar,—partly perhaps because the facades of 
many of the caves have peeled off im the lapse 








* This Memorandum was originally prepared for Govern- 
ment and printed in November 1874, and is now revised for 
these pages. Previous to its appearance the only published 
accounts of the Junnar Caves were--a very sli.rt one by 
Dr. Bird in his Jaina Researches, derived from tae notes of 
Professor Orlebar; one by Dr. J. Wilson in the Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IIL. pt. ii. (for January 1830) 
pp. 62-64, founded on memoranda communicated by Dr. 
Gibson; and that by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.>., in the Indian 
Antiguary, vol. IL. (1874) p. 43%. In tha Journal of ths 
Royal Astitic Society, vol. LV. (1838) pp. 237-zJ1, Colonel 
Sykes gave copies of a number of te iscriptions from 
these caves, but without any detailed account of tha excava- 


of centuries : bat all instances of its occurrence 
are noted in the following brief descriptions. 

TheGanesaPahir groupof caves is about 
three miles north-east of the town, and about 
360 tect above it. The ascent is partly by a 
built stair, which leads up to the front of the 
Chaitya. This Chaitya faces due sonth, and 
measures inside 40 ft. in length by 22 ft. 5 in. 
wide and 24 ft 2in. high. It has a verandah 
21) fs 5in long by 4 ft. 2 in wide, reached by 
about six steps, with two pillars and two demi- 
pillars in front, of the style so prevalent at 
Nasik,—the capitals consisting ofan abacus of 
three, four, or five thin square tile-shaped mem- 
bers, each projecting a little over the one below 
it. Under thisis a deep member resembling 
an inverted water-jar. The shaft is octagonal, 
and the base is just the capital reversed. Over 
the abacus are figures of elephants roughly 
chiselled out, somewhat in the style of those im 
the Vihdra to the right of the Pandu Lena 
Chaitya to be noticed below. The door is per- 
fectly plain, 5 ft. 9 in wide, and lofty, and is the 
only entrance for light to the cave; for the 
arched window is merely indicated as a slight 
recess, hizh up in the rovk,—too high to have 
corresponded with the arch of the cave: but its 
carefuliy snioothed area shows that it was never 
intended to drive it through. Over the en- 
trance is a well-cut inscription in one long line. 
(No. 1.)+ 

The nave is about 12 ft 9 in. wide, and 24 ft. 
Gi in up to the Daheoba, limited on each side 
by five columns and one demi-column 10 ft. 10 
in high, similar to those in the front, and with 
lions or tigers and elephants over the capitals, 
fairly well cnt. In the apse round the Dahgoba, 
about 3 ft. from it, are six plain octagon shafts 
163 in. in diameter without base or capital. The 
aisle behind the pillars is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
is ribbed over, like the roof of the nave, in imita- 
tion of wooden ribs. The Dahgoba is of the 
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tions. Dr. Stovenson attsmpted the translation of nearly 
the whole of the inscriptions from dJunnar, from rough 
and inaccurat2 transeripts by Lieut. Brett (Jour. Bo. Br. RB. 
As. Soc. vol. V. pn. 16u et se; }7.), but the result was very 
uastisfactory. The translations in the following article by 
Dr. LI. Kern will be read with interest. 

; In Dr. Bird’s transcript (Jaina Researches, No. IX. 
pl I.) two letters are omitied, and others incorrectly copied: 
it is more correctly given by Colonel Sykes as No. 10 of his 
copies in the Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. (1838) p. 290, also 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI.p. 1045. Cont. No. 2, Jour. 
Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 


meee sn me A on ae ota 


ferpsenamenenianetentnemeeamenaia” 


Lo sceeseentenenthinsincsientenne 


usual form, a plain circular, drum or base 8 ft. | 
Js in, in diameter and 6 ft. 4) in. high, with a 
Buddhist-rail cornice, supporting the varbha or 
dome on which stands the furan or capital, con- 
sisting of a square block, representing a box 
ornamented with the, Buddhist-rail pattern, 
surmounted by an abacus of five thin sleb-like 
members, each in succession wider than the one 
below, until the uppermost is 5 ft. 10 in. SQULPE, 
with a hole in the centre of il to support the 
shaft of a wooden umbrella,t as at Narld, and 
four shallow square ones for relies: for it was 
on this forana, as on an altar, that the relics of 
Buddha or of Bauddha saints were deposited tor 
adoration. In some cases, as at Bhaja, the box 
under the capital of the lee was hollow, for the 
preservation of the relics. The whole height 
of this Dahgoba is 16 fb. 5 in. 

The next cave cast of this is a VibAra,—the 
door-jambs now broken away. It has tio 
windows, is 25 ft. wide by 29 deep, and 8 ft. 2 in. 
high, with a bench or seat 16 ft. 10 in. wide 
round the three inner sides. At the back are 
three cells, and at each side two, for the resident 
monks. In the cells are high stone benches for 
their beds: on these they spread their quilt and 
enjoyed their rest,—simple beds for simple 
livers. Their sh@la or hall, which they doubtless 
regarded as spacions, is now used as a goat-shed. 
Over the left window is the inscription No. 2.§ 

The next cave is higher up in the rock and 
is a small square one, with a stone bench-bed 
af the right end. The next, still to the east, 1s 
similar, about 8 ft. square, with a bench at the 
left end. The next again is slinilar, with a 
bench at the left ond and one large cell at tho 
back, also a small recess—probably for a water- 
vessel. In the wall is a square hole into the 
next cave, which is 13 ft. 8 in. deep at the left 
or, west side, but at the other has a cell about 
7 ft. by 6 inside, having a bed at the east end. 
In front of this is a verandah, with two pillars, 
supporting a projecting frieze carved with the 


Buddhist-rail pattern as in several of the caves 
at Nasik. 


Sl 
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£ Dr. Wilson, writing twenty-six years ago, says this 
Nahgoba was surmounted by an wnbrella: but if so, this 
is not the only case among others in which the woodwork 
has recently disappeared from Buddhist caves of Western, 
ra. See Jour, Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc. vol. TIL. pt. i. 
p. 2. 
§ This is No.9 of those copied by Colonel 
No.1 of Lieut. Brett's, Jour. Bo. Br. B 
Pp. 160: see also Jour. As. Soe. Beng, 
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Returning now to the Chaitya, and proceed- 
ing westwards, an ascending stair enters 
under the rock and comes out in the verandah 
of the largest Vihara cave here,---now known as 
the Ganesa lien a, because this fine cave has 
been appropriated by some low Brahman in 
which to enshring an image of the pot-bellied, 
clephant-suouted: Ganapati.|| ‘This personifies- 
tion ofthe misformed is named Asht Viniyaka, 
as being, according bo the CGanesa Pardini, the 
eighth avatara of this dera, performed here to 
please his mother, Girija. Ho isa favourite idol 
of the poprlace, and is visited from: fae and nopr 
ab the annual jedrd or faire held in his honour. 
The shrine is taken care of by a genck or com- 
mittee, who pay the query wages out of a 
yearly endowment of Rs. G2 por annum. The 
gurd goes there daily from Junnar. 

The stair originally came up in front of the 
cast ond of the verandah : as iti now stands, it is 
built, and closes the entrance to a ecll or cistern 
partly under the Vihara. The hallis 50 ft. 6in. 
by 56 £0. 6 in. and 10 ft. 2 ins high, with three 
doors and two windows in front, and astone seat 
round the three inner sides. [ti has seven cells 
on each side, and tive at the back—the central 
one altered to make a shrine for the rat-riding 
god, whose large image is ent out of the rock, 
probably, froma Dahgoba that may originally 
have ocenpied this cell, Tt is smeared red, and 
the shrine is enclosed. by wooden doors. Outside 
the cave isa verandah 7 ft. wide with six pillars 
and two demi ones, rising from a bench as in 
Cave ITT. at Nasik, the back of this bench form- 
ing the upper part of a basement carved in the 
old Buddhist-rail pattern : this also resembles the 
general style of the Nasik Cave just mentioned, 
in having animal figures over the capitals, but 
on the outside only, and in having a projecting 
frieze above, carved with rail pattern ornamen- 
tation. 

Further west aro two cclls, noways peculiar ; 
then a Vihira without cells, the verandah of 
four columns totally gone except the bases. It 
had a door in the centre, another at the west 
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Ti auililna lias idhsdciice-alet a Raimunlciasdiacarenesekoa ae 


Prinsep, ‘correcting the second anomalous letter 
turally,’ reads it— 

“ Dhammika sentyasata gabharh ud hé cha dayadhamam., 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit dhdrnumik - 
hasentya satagarbham wihricha dayidharmam-—* The 
hundred caves and the tank of Dhdrmika 9 ent—his 
act of piety and compassion.’’”*? But for udhé we should 
surely read pat. 

| See Notes on Junnar Taluk’ by W. F. Sinclair, Bo. 
C.5., Indian Antiquary, vol. II. p. 44. 
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end, and two windows, and measures 31 ft, 3 
in. wide by 23 ft. 2in. deep. The next is diff- 
cult of access, and of the plan of the most 
easterly cave, which is a very common type 
here. 

Passing along a ledge of rock and over a 
small water-cistern, we come to the next, also 
a gmall Vihara about 25 ft. wide, the front 
entirely gone, and with a cell at the left end 
and stone bed in it. Close to it is another 
similar to the most easterly one,—that is, a cell 
in the corner of a large one. Lower in the rock 
the next is like the last, and has a verandah 
with two pillars and a low screen in front, with 
a cistern outside at the east end. 

The next is a rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya 
21 ft. 10 in. deep by 12 ft. 9 in. wide and 18 ft. 
8in. high, with a Dahgoba 6 ft. 11 in. in diameter 
standing 3 ft. from the back wall. The cylinder 
is 5 ft. 7 in. high, including a base of 7 in. formed 
of three projecting annuli, and a cornice 123 in. 
deep, of the Buddhist-rail pattern. The dome rises 
about 3 ft. 4 in., and the forana 2 ft. 4 in., and 
is 4 ft. 4in. squareatthe top. This is connected 
with the roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
for here, as in the case of several at Bhaja, the 
canopy of the umbrella is carved on the roof. 
To this cave there is a verandah 2 ft. 7 in. wide 
and 19 ft. 5 in. in length, which has had two 
pillarsin front. On the left of the door outside 
is an inscription in two lines. (No. 3.)4 

Above this are—(1) a cell with a stone bed 
at the right side; (2) a small room enclosing a 
cell, after the common plan here; (3) another 
similar, but a horizontal flaw in the rock has 
opened the top of the inner celland of the whole 
of the next cave; (4) a Vihara, with two cells 
at the back, and a bench seat along each side, 
but the front wall is gone. Under the left front 
corner is a cistern, and outside is another; and 
(5) further along arethree more cisterns. Over 
the first of these is an inscription in two lines 
(No. 4),* and over the second is one in three 
anes ee een es ae ee ee 


{| No. 3 in Lieut. Brett’s copies, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 
Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

* This is No. 12 among Colonel Sykes’s copies; No. 5 in 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI. p. 1046; and No. 4 of 
Lieut. Brett’s, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

+ This is given by Colonel Sykes as No. 11 among his, 
and No. 5 among Lieut. Brett's copies. 

+ This is No. 6 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. KR. 
As. Soc. vol. V. p. 162; No. 13 in Colonel Sykes’s copies ; 
and No. 6 of those sent by him to Prinsep, who read it— 


Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 
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lines GNo. 5), but the letters have a slant, and 


are not so neatly cutas most of the inscriptions 
here.+ 

We now come to a Vihdra 29 ft. 5 in. deep 
by 24 ft. 3 in. wide, the front wall much de- 
stroyed, but which was perforated by a door, 
and probably two windows. It has no cells, but 
has a stone bench round the three inner sides, 
and may have been a refectory or a school. 
Under the left corner is a well with abundance 
of cool water. Still westwards is a cell and 
cistern, then a small hall,—the front wall gone 
and without any cells; next, one or two more 
cisterns, beyond which the advance becomes 
more difficult, and leads to, or through, three 
more small caves, on the wall outside the last 
of which is an inscription in three lines (No. 6)f 
measuring about 2 ft. by 8 in., with the Svastiké 
to the right of it, and a curious trisulur symbol 
at the commencement, which appears also in a 
modified form at the beginning of No. 2, and 
sometimes on other caves and on coins. 

To the left of this is a recess, then two cells, 
and still further west are two or three others, 
which are almost inaccessible. An avenne of 
trees said to have been planted by Amritrao, 
the adopted son of Raghobai, runs from the 
Kukadi river to the foot of the hill in which 
these caves are, and which is said to be men- 
tioned in the Ganesa Purdna under the name 
of the Lehanadri: locally it is known as 
the GaneSa Pahir or Sulaiman Pahar. 

The Manmodi Hill hes to the south- 
south-west of Junnar, about a mile west of the 
main road. Proceeding to the east face of the 
hill, I went up to the level of the most souther- 
ly group of caves. The first reached was a 
recess over a cell or cistern, the front fallen 
away; on the left side of the recess is an in- 
scription (No. 7)§ in oneline. A little to the 
north of this, on the left side of a larger recess 
over the side of a cistern, is another inscription 
(No. 8),|| in three lines, of which, however, the 





Sivakukhisa daya dhama dénam, 
Kapavibhasa yase niyutakam. 
Simadapasaka putrasya Sivakukshikasya (°) dayddher. 
madinam  kripivibhasya yasase miyuktakam— The 
pious and charitable endowment of Si vaKukhi(?), the 
son of SA marapasaka (?), redounding to the glory of 
this most compassionate person.’ Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 
vol. VI. p. 1047. 
§ No. 25 of Brett’s, Jowr. Bo. Br. RB. As. Soc. vol. IV. 


. 169. 
| No. 96 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 
Soc. vol. ¥. p. 169. 
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first letters are quite obliterated. Above a 
precipice to the north of this are—(1) a single 
cell, (2) a broken cistern, and then (2) seven 
cells in a line. 

Returning from these and scrambling along 
the precipice to the sonth; we reach first a 
small Vihara without cells, then another with 
two octagonal colamns and two pilasters in 
front of the verandah, rising from a seat. The 
door is 5 ft. 10 in. wide and reaches to the roof 
of the hall, which has been frescoed. The ve- 
yand&h is about 2 ft. higher than the cave, and 
the back of the seat or low screen outside is 
carved with the rail ornament. The hall is 33 
ft. deep and varies from 11 to 13 ft. wide, but at 
the back stands a mass of rock over 8 ft. wide 
by 54 thick, with a squatting figure roughly 
sketched out on the front of it. This mass of 
rock is very rotten behind, and at the left side of 
it is a well of excellent water. The verandah 
is 4 ft. 7 in. wide and 19 ft. 10 in. long; the 
columns are of the usual Nasik pattern but 
without animal figurés above: over them the 
frieze projects considerably, and is carved in 
the style of Cave IV. at Nasik,-— the ends of 
the rafters projecting on the lower fascia, and 
the upper being carved with rail pattern. Over 
this is a recess some 2 or 3 feet deep with 
the Chaitya arch over if, but without any 
carving. 

Lower down in the face of the cliff and 
somewhat to the north of this are some cells 
choked, with prickly-peary and milk-bash. A 
few yards south of the larger cave above men- 
tioned is a Vihira with two pillars and pilasters 
in the verandah, and with three doors leading 
into as many cells. Still further on arc one or 
two others almost inaccessible. 

Returning from this point to the north and 
winding round the hill to the north-west side, 
we come upon another group of caves, the 
lower ones of easy access. Among them is 
an unfinished Chaitya the front of which is 
almost covered with inscriptions ; but from their 
positions, and the circumstance that in most 
cases the surface of the rock has not been 
smoothed before cutting them, it may be in- 
ferred that they are only the work of visitors, 
and not the records of the original excavators. 
Three ‘of them are given by Colonel Sykes, and 
others by Dr. Bird and Lieut. Brett. This 
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Chaitya has a verandah with two columns of the 
Nasik type in front, which support the entabla- 
inside 16 is 
wholly unfinished : the aisles have not been com- 
meneced, for a great fault in the rock seems to 
have stopped operations. The capital of the 
Dahgoba is blocked out, and portions of a square 
mass from which to carve the dome. The floor 
isnow mach filled up with mud. The cave 
faces north by east. 

At the east side of it isa cell, ale. deep in 
earth, in which is a Dahgoba, the chhatré or 
umbrella carved on the roof, but the stalf has 
been broken,—evidently with a view to con- 
vert it into the usual Saiva emblem. Beyond 
it are portions of other cells and a fragment ofan 
inscription beside some modern steps leading 
up to five cells abovo those last me..tioned. 
The two at the west end are converted into one 
by cutting away the partition. In the back 
wallof this apartment are two defaced figures 
of Buddha, and in the west wall a third sitting 
under foliage, with diminutive attendants or 
figures in the parigaru. The siiha or lion is 
traceable on one or two of the asanas or seats, 
and a wooden framework seems to have been 
fitted to them, for there are holes in the stones 
for the woed to hold. This is now dedicated to 
the goddess Ambik4,--a namo of Parvatt 
indeed, but also the sdsunadertor patron goddess 
of Neminitha, one of the favourite Tirthan- 
karas of the Jains,—by whom she may bavo 
been borrowed from some Buddhist sect. Flere 
we have Brihmans worshipping tho mutilated 
images of Buddha as a Saiva goddess! In the 
outer wall of the first of these cells there have 
been a standing and a silting figure of Buddha, 
but these are now almost obliterated. They 
are the only figures of the kind I have met 
with in the caves here. 

On the west of the Chaitya aro somo cells 
much choked up with earth, and with at least 
three inscriptions in them, and high up above 
these are a few more cells, but inacessible. 
Further to the west is a cistern under a tree, 

Two of the inscriptions (Nus. 9 and 10) are 
in the cells on the right or west of the 
Chaitya ; a third—one of those on the Jeft side 
of the facade—is given by Dr. Bird as No. VI., 
but this copy is certainly ‘wrong, at least in 
some of the letters. 


{| Nos. 12 and 11 respectively of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. RB. As. Soc, vol. V. pp. 164, 165. 
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Proceeding a considerable way round to the 
north-west on the slope of the hill, another un- 
finished Chaitya is reached, facing north-east 
by north, towards Junnar. This is the cave of 
which a very imperfect sketch by Professor 
Orlebaris given by Dr. Bird (plate XVI.) The 
door is nearly the whole width of the cave; the 
lintel of it is broken; and the top of the aper- 
ture of the window is much lower than the 
arched roof of the cave. The great arch 
over it in the facade, however, is high, and over 
the window the space is divided fan-wise into 
seven petal-shaped compartments ; in the upper 
or middle one is a female figure with a lotus- 
flower on each side; the compartments next 
to this have each an elephant standing on 
a lotus and holding up a water-jar, as fre- 
quently represented beside figures of Lak s h- 
mi or Sri on old Vaishnava temples. In the 
compartment behind each elephantstands a male 
figure, his hands over or in front of the head, 
doing pujd towards the central figure; and in 
the lowest or outer petals are two females in 
similar attitudes: beside each is a lotus flower 
and bud. Over and outside this the architrave 
or jamb of the great arch projects, and on each 
side of the finial of the arch is a figure (very 
unlike those in Professor Orlebar’s sketch) : 
that on the left holds a chauri and has wings, 
and some animal’s head above his jaunty turban; 
the other holds some object in his right hand, 
and behind each shoulder are two snake-hoods 
with their tongues (?) hanging out. Right 
and left of these are Dahgobas in high relief but 
roughly formed. On the projecting frieze over 
all are seven Chaitya-window ornaments, with 
smaller ones between their finials; and two on 
the faces of the jambs. Inside the cave three 
octagonal pillars on the right side are blocked 
out, as isalso the Dahgoba, but without the 
capital. There is a horizontal soft stratum in 
the rock, which has prohably led to the work 
being relinquished in its present state. 

Higher up the rock, on the east side of this, 
are four cells with neatly-carved facade, each 
door having a Chaitya-window arch over it, pro- 
jecting about 15 im. ; and between the arches are 
two Dahgobas with chhatris in half-relief, while 
over the shoulder of each arch is a smaller one 
as an ornament, and the Buddhist-rail orna- 
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* See Plan and Section of this cave, from the writer’s drawings, in Fergusson’s History of Indian amd Eastern 


Architecture (1876), p. 167. 
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ment along the top. There is one plain cell. 
west of these ; and rather higher up on the east 

are four others. Under these latter is a Vihara 

with two cells in the back and twoin the left or 
east side, but the frontis gone. It communicates 

by a passage with another to the west of it, 

nearly filled up with mud. West of the Chaitya 

are two small cells high up in the rock. 

The Talj& Lena group of caves lies ina 
hill about a mile anda half or two miles west 
from Junnar, and are so named because one 
of them has been appropriated by the modern 
Brdhmans to Tuljé Devi. 

They face north-east, but all the facades have 
fallen away. Beginning from the south-east 
we come to (1) two sides of a cell; (2) a small 
Vihara with two cells on the left side, two in 
the back, and one in the right side; and (3) a 
Chaitya of a form quite unique: it is circular, 25 
ft. 6 in. across, with a Dahgoba 8 ft. 2 in. in 
diameter in the centre, surrounded by twelve 
plain octagonal shafts 11 ft. 4 in. high, support- 
ing a lofty dome over the Dahgoba.* The outer 
aisle is arched over, from a wall line 9 ft. 1 in. 
from the floor, to the upper side of an archi- 
trave 7 or 8 in. deep over the pillars. The 
Dahgoba is plain, the cylinder being 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, but the capital has been hewn off to con- 
vert it into a pinda of Siva, and even the dome 
is much hacked. Before the last cave, this, and 
the next is a platform built by the modern vota- 
ries of Tulja Devi. The next (4) is the back 
ofa cell with a recess appropriated to Tulja ; 
then come the remains of three more cells, and 
a fourth on which is hung a wooden door, 
the cell being appropriated by the priest. The 
next is a plain cell, and beyond it the backs of 
two cells,—over the front of one of them are 
Chaitya-window ornaments and two or three 
figures: then two more plain fronts, and two 
with Chaitya-window heads over the doors, and 
smaller ones between, and the rail ornament, 
and quadrantal carved roll supported by slender 
brackets in entire relief, as at Bhaja. The 
last cave is a hall 23 feet wide, with one large 
cell‘at the left corner, arid a seat round the three 
In front of and considerably below the 
cells towards the north-west end is a tank 
with masonry walls on two sides, The rock 
is so cut away in front of the cells above, that 
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and aided in cansing their destruction. Possibly 
this tauk was originally a large cistern in the 
rock underneath the cells, and the pressure at 
the same time destroyed its roof and the front 
of the caves. 

The Sivanort hill fort lies to the west of 
the town, and going well along the east face of 
the hill towards the south, alber visiting several 
‘cells in the lower scarp, we come to a cave 
which has had originally two columns and 
pilasters in front of a narrow verandah, The 
cave has a wide door, and inside is a large 
square cell with the cylindrical base of a Dah- 
goba—all coarsely hewn. Can the top have 
been of wood or other perishable or removeable 
material? This cave faces WN... On the 
sides of the scarp to the north of those excava- 
tions are several cisterns. 

The side of the hill is peculiarly steep, and, 
owing to the slippery dry grass, it was asvond- 
ed with difficulty. At the south ond of the 
upper scarp @ cave is reached, and in the north 


end of this cave is a stair leading to an upper - 


floor. It has been a small hall, but the front is 
entirely gone except one pilaster at the south 
end. In the south wall is a small roughly 
hewn recess, and along the wall near the roof is 
an inscription (No. 11)f in one line of deeply in- 
cised letters, with a raised device at the com- 
mencement. The hall below this has three 
cells on each side and four at the back—-several 
of them quite unfinished. 

Further north and somewhat higher, beyond 
a recess and a cistern with two openings, is a 
Vihira, the entire front of which is open, with 
a plain pilaster at each side having holes in 
them for the fastenings of the wooden front 
that has once screened the interior. There is 
a bench round the walls, and an advanced seat 
at the back asitf.for an imagé, or perhaps a 
gurié or teacher. The cave has been occupied in 
more recent times, as evidenced by a mud wall 
inside. Next we come tosome large cisterns of 
which the roof has fallen in, and over the north 
side of them is a large Vihira with four cells at 
the back and twoin the southend, In this case, 
again, there seems to have been originally only 
a’ wooden front; but for it has been sub- 
stituted @ stone one of ten courses of ashlar 
most carefully jointed, with a neatly carved 
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“done ri the fice of about the 10th century, and 
a well-wroupht lattice stone window let mito the 
wall. These were probally substituted by some 
Hlindu seet not Bauddha. There is a fragment 
ofan juseription at the uorth end, over a bench 
North of this are some cells, much 
decayed, but whieh had probably all wooden 
fronts : 


outside. 


holes in the roek seem to indicate this. 

After a difficult and painful scramble from 
the last group, Io reached the Bara Kotri 
eroup, so called from a Targe Vihara with duedoe 
cells. tired, over a cister broken in, is @ Dah- 
gobw in halt-retief in front of a large cell with 
one stone bed, and having on the south side of 
the door a long inscription in five Hines of vary- 
ing loneth and in somewhat florid characters. 
Time did not permit my copying this, but, as 
the letters had all been painted, 1 doubt mot it 
was copied by Dr. Bhau Daéji's pandit. Next 
come four cells, the last with a stone bed ; third, 
three wells, with asmall hall over the last, which 
once had two square pillars in front; it is reach- 
ed by a stair-landing in the north end of the 
verandah. Fourth, the Bira K otri, 36 ft. 
8 in. wide and 33 ft. 5 in. deep, with four cells 
on each side, and a bench round all four. Jt 
has two doors and two large windows, one of 
them measuring 9 ft. 10 in. in width, with a 
groove in the sill for the wooden framework. 
Beyond this are several cells and a well, then 
a small Vihira with three cells on the south 
side, and two at the back, with a Dahgoba in 
half-relicf, in a recess—probably an older form 
than that in Cave III. at Nasik. 

The next is a fino cave; it isa lofty flat-roofed 
Chaitya. The front wall was probably originally 
pierced for twa windows andthe central door 6 ft. 
Lin. wide, but the south window has been hewn 
down until it forms a door; inside the front 
wall is an outer cross aislo or vestibule 4 ft. 
9 in. wide, separated from the inner hall by two 
octagonal pillars and two others just attached 
to the wall: these have the Naéik or water-jar 
base and capitals, but the latter do not reach 
the cross beam above; from the capital rises a 
short square pillar about 2} feot high reaching 
to the roof, which is perhaps 18 or 19 feet high.: 
The inner hall is 30 ft. 11 in. by 20 ft. 6 in., 
near, the back of which stands a well-propor- 
tioned Dahgoba 10 ft. 3 in. in diameter, the 
cylindrical part 5 ft. 11 in. high, and surround~- 


tT Not given among Lieut. Brett’s transcripts, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. V. pp. 160 seqg. 
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ed on the upper margin by the rail pattern and 
with what are intended to represent the ends of 
bars projecting out below it. The umbrella is 
earved on the roof, and connected with the 
capital by a short shaft. The ceiling has been 
painted, and still retains large portions of the 
colouring :, the design is in squares, each con- 
taining concentric circles in orange, brown, and 
white; but light was beginning to fail, and I 
could not be certain of the darker tints. Out- 
side is an inscription in three lines (No. 12), 
first given by Colonel Sykes{ in a not very ac- 
curate copy. Beyond this are some wells and 
fragments of cells. 

After a four miles’ walk and a steep climb the 
caves in aspur of a hill to the east of the Ga- 
nega Lena are reached, about 400 feet above 
Jonnar. They face S.S.W. The Chaitya, the 
most easterly of the group, is a small one & ft. 
3 in. wide inside and 22 ft. 4 in. in length, or 
about 15 ft. 4 in. from the door to the Dahgoba, 
which is 4 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The sides or 
jambs of the facade are carved with Chaitya- 
window ornaments, some having a Dahgoba in- 
side, and others a lotus-flower, while the rail 
ornament is interspersed inthe usual way. The 
face of the moulding round the window is also 
carved with a geometrical pattern. The walls 


1 and the cells. 
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are not straight, nor the floor level, and altogether 
the work seems to have been left unfinished, 
except perhaps the upper part of the Dahgoba, 
the cylinder of which is 4 ft. 10 in. high, and 
the total height 9 ft. 41m. The aisle, which is 
never wanting in a finished Chaitya cave, has 
not been begun here. Tothenarrow ledge over 
the architrave of the walls is 16 ft., and to the 
roof 18 ft. 2 in. Next to this, but higher up 
and almost inaccessible, are two cells; then a 
well; and thirdly a small Vihira with two win- 
dows and two cells at the back, one with a 
stone bed, and some rough cutting in the wall 
between the cell doors resembling a Dahgoba, 
but quite unfinished. It has also a cell with 
stone bed at the left side; outside are two more 
cells, and a chamber at the end of the verandah, 
which runs along the front both of the Vihira 
These caves, usually represented 
as inaccessible, from the precipice being almost 
perpendicular, are really difficult of access, and 
dangerous: for any one not having a steady 
head or unaccustomed to climbing. 

Prof. H. Kern, of Leiden, has translated a 
number of the inscriptions in a paper in the 
Indische Studien, XIVter Bd. 8. 898-~-297, of 
which a translation is given in the next 
paper. J. B. 
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BY PROFESSOR H. KERN, OF LEIDEN. 
Translated from the * Indische Studien,’ XIVter Band, by Miss M. Tweedie, Hdinburgh. 


J. Burgess, in his Memorandum on the Bud- 
dhist Caves at Junnar,* has lately published 
again, and very completely, the Cave-inscrip- 
tions, some of which were formerly communi- 
eated by Col. Sykes.t 

These inscriptions are indeed of different 
dates, but collectively they are later than those 
of Agoka. To judge by the forms of the charac- 
ters, they.are perhaps 200 or 300 years later. 
But the way of writing is quite the same, for 
the double consonant is either not given at 
all, or is indicated by a mark like the anusvara 
standing before the consonant that is to be 
doubled. It is so also in Aéoka’s inscriptions 


from various places. The only exception which | 


was believed to have been found, namely dda, 


ae 
Conf. ante, p. 38, note®, and Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. 
Jeo. No. 7 bf pee ‘As. Soc. Beng: vol, VI. p. 1045, 
Rio. 3; and No. 7, Jour. Bom. Br. BR. Asiat. Soc. vol. ¥. 


p. 163. 


does not exist. The mark occurs only in the 
word for ‘twenty-six,’ which is one of frequent 
recurrence. After Prinsep had deciphered that 
as chaddavisati, all later expounders, myself 
included, have followed him. But the reading 
was false. For, in the first place, the mark gra- 
phically is not to be explained as dd; secondly, 
a chadda from shad is inadmissible in point of 
language; thirdly, the double consonant is no- 
where else marked by doubling. If‘we look 
wellat the mark under consideration, we see that 
it is a d with a virma placed below. It stands 
everywhere as chad-visati, not chaddavisati. 

If I here subjoin. my reading and interpreta- 
tion of some Junnar inscriptions, it 1s neces- 
sary to connect with them some short remarks. 

* Archeological Survey of Western Indsa, Bombay, 
ag reprinted, with additions, above, 


. 33. 
Conf. Jour. As. Soe. Beng. vol. Vi. p. 1044 et seqg. 
[Also Jour. BR. As. Soc. vol. IV. (1883) pp. 287-301. 
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No. 9 has— 

‘ Bhérukachhakiénan Lakiuday(d)nan bhdtina 
Badhumitasa Budharakkhitasa chu bikhanai 
(? for bhikhunmi) deyadkahman,’ 

Between the first and second lines stand in 
smaller letters ‘ Asasamasa putdnair.’ 

The translation is “ A pious gift of charity of 
the brothers Buddhamitraand Buddha- 
rakshita, sons of Asasama (?) dwelling 
in Barygaza (Bharoch), who came to this place 
from Ceylon.” 

This proper name Asasama is unknown, 
at least tome. It may also be read Asesa- 
ma. As the proper name Sivasama occurs 
in No. 7, and Sama is without doubt the Sans- 
krit Surman, so Asesama is perhaps to be 
readin the Sanskritas ASvigarman. Bha- 
rukachhaka is a regular taddhite formation 
from Bharnkachha (see the Petersburg Dic- 
tionmry, $.v.). I have great doubt myself about 
the correctness of the reading bikhanam. Monks 
have nothing to give away, all to receive. The 
marks may be read as bikha(m)bhain ; in spite of 
the difference ofthe gender, this might correspond 
to the Sanskrit vishhwnbha, ‘prop. Or should 
we read chabi gabhe, Sunsk. chépi gurbhe ? 

No. 3 has— 

Kapila-updésakasa natuno Tépala-updsakasa Tca- 

(2) ~ 
sthaputasa Ana(n)dasa deyadhaiman chetiya- 

gharaniyuta 
That is: “A pious gift of charity, desizned for 
the sanctuary, by Ananda, youngest son of the 
believer Tapala, and grandson of the believor 
Kapila.” 

Instead of natwno we might be induced to 
read natuna; the marks for zw and xo are so 
much alike, that [have chosen no only out of 
respect for the known phonetic laws. The stha 
agrees with the often recurring sf in the Girnar 
edicts. In the Pali, so far as I know, there ig 
no trace of it; in ‘the Prakrit of the dramas, 
however, and even in the Gipsy language, the 
union of the consonants sf ig in part retained. 

No. 12 has— 

Virasenakasa gahaprtipamughasa 

chamanigamasa deyadharimar chetiyaghare 

niyuta savalokahitasukhdyain 
That is: “A pious gift of charity, designed for 


the sanctuary, for the common weal and happi- . 


ness, by Virasenaka, a distinguished house- 
holder, confessor of the Dharma.” 


(Fenrvary, 1877. 
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Dharmenigana YT have nob met with else- 
where; I suppose ib is fone for whom the 
Dharma is the source of nubthority.’ 

Nos. ‘& and Lo have the same word at the 
beginning, the reading of which is not perfeetly 
certain; this much, however, ts certain, that 
Prinsep's reading (dai. ofa. Soe Bena, vol. VIL 
p. 10-0) is inexact and in contradiction to the 
form of the letters. Dread in No. «em 

halisthithasa Kativapuddsa sean 

kidritse SaUijyhakase pate deyadhanoai 
That is, ‘As a pious gift of charity from the 
pure-hearted Sanghaka, goldsmith, son of 
Koutira.’ Thatthe proper namo usually fol- 
lows the name of the father is seen also from 
No. 10 :-— 

Sayltigahapatiputasa gakametisa Siraddsasa. 
Puti, grate also stands, as mdeed we might ex- 
pect from the Sanskrit, after’ the governing 
substantive, and in faet in No. 7 
Sivasama putas Suirtabhali(?)no deyadhanut pate 
That is, “ Fora pious gilt of charity, from Sith- 
tabhati, son of Sivasarman.” 

No. 1 runs thus :--- 
kalisinasa Haravhaputasa Suldsudatasa (? 05 
Sulisajatasa) thakapurisassa chetliyagharantyuta 
duyadhaina : 

“A pious gift of charity, designed for the 
sanctuary, by the pure-hearted Sulisadata, trad- 
er, son of HTaranika.’’ 

Thakha, as is clearly seen fromthe Marathi 
thakaand this inseription, is the correct spelling, 
instead of fukka, agis printed in the Kuthdsa- 
ritsdgara, Ixv, 140, 143, 152, and fddu, as in 
Rajaturanyint vii. 415. In the latter place it 
signifies ‘a chafferer,’ and probably also in the 
Kuthdsaritsdgara. We see by the word’ being 
used in the inscription that in itself it is no 
word of abuse, and was only understood as such 
because ‘merchant’? and ‘deceiver’ come to 
pretty much the samo thing according to Indian 
ideas, since the period of the Veda (let us think 
of the pant). A similar case as with pani and 
thakha, thaka is afforded by the term kiréa. 
This by itself’ signifies ‘ trader,’ and is used by 
Utpala as the customary paraphrase for vaniy ; 
in Rdjutaranyiné viii. 132, however, it occurs 
as a term of contempt. According to this 
idea the taddhitu-formation herdtiko contained 
in the Pali denotes ‘hypocrite, charlatan, 
humbug’ (perhaps ‘cheat’ also). The pas- 
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sage in the Rajatarangini is instructive and 
pretty, and as 16 has been entirely spoilt by the 
editors, as has generally been the case with the 
whole excellent work of Kalhana, I present the 
following reading of the strophes referred to 
(128-134) :— 
srotobhir vyastam ambhodhan labhyam megha- 
mukhaih payah | praptir bhiiyas tu na ’sty 
eva vaniggrastasya vastunah || 
tailasnigdhamukhah svalpalapo mridvakritir 
bhavan | nydsagrasavividogro vanig vya- 
ghrid visishyate || 
vivide Sreshthinad sdthyarn smitaih prak sa- 
khyadarsanaih | sustham-sustham jndyama- 
nam prdnante ’pi na muchyate || 
nisargavanchaké vesyih, kayastho ‘pi, varo 





eee 





vanik | guriipadegopaskarair visishtah savi- 

shasishah || 
chandanankalike sveténsuke dhipddhivasini ‘ 
visvastah syit kiréte yo viprakrishtah sa né 

**padah || 
lalitadriksatrasrotrad vandvahridgrastachanda- 

nah* | shadbinduvrischika iva kshanat pra- 

nintakrid vanik || 

pindusyimo ’gnidhimirdrah stichyiisyo gaha- 
nodarah | tumbiphalopamah Sreshthi raktain 
mansam cha karshati || _ 

The etymology of the word fhakka is un- 
known; it may have been originally the name 
of a tribe. At least takva is interchanged with 
Bahika. Itis known that the Bahika also 
did not enjoy a good reputation. 
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BY M. J. WALHOUSEH, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from vol. V. p. 241.) 


XIV.—Curious Tombs and Entombments. 

In an account of a Toda dry funeral (Ind. 
Ant. vol. III. p. 95), when speaking of the 
circle of stones within which the last remains 
were finally burnt, doubt was expressed whether 
the circle was‘ancient or new; from the late Mr. 
Breeks’s exhaustive work on the Primitive 
Tribes of the Nilagiris, lately published by the 
India Office, it appears to be doubtful whether 
ihese circles, called by the Todas Azirams, 
are old, or made forthe occasion. It seems that 
sometimes a circle of old date is used, and some- 
times a new one is formed; the ashes of the 
deceased are scraped together and buried under 
a large stone at the entrance of the Az&ram. 
At any rate it is clear these circles are claimed 
and formed by the Todas. We learn also from 
Mr. Breeks that when all depart hurriedly after 
the final farewell rite in the gray dusk of the 
morning, none may look back—a point occurring 
in the superstition of many races. TheKurumbas 
and Irulasofthesame mountains, after everydeath 
amongst them, bring a long water-worn stone 
(devva kotta kallu) and put it into one of the old 
cromlechs sprinkled over the plateau. Some of 
the larger of these have been found piled up to the 
capstone with such pebbles, which must have been 
the work of generations. Occasionally, too, the 
tribes mentioned make smal’ cromlechs for burial 





purposes, and place the long water-worn pebbies 
inthem. Mr. Breeks reports that the K urum- 
bas in the neighbourhood of the Ranga- 
svamiPeakand the Barliarburntheirdead. 
and place a bone and a small round stone in the 
sdurt-mani—death-house, an old cromlech. Ch 
the Travancore mountains, the Malei Arri- 
y #ns,anumerous tribe, make miniature crom- 
lechs of small slabs of stone, and place vwithir 
them along pebble to represent the deceased. (See 
Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, p. 479.) 
The same practice is said to prevail amongst 
jungal tribes in Orissa. Dr. Livingstone noticed a 
similar custom in Africa :—“ In varions villages 
we have observed miniature huts about two feet 
high, very neatly thatched and plastered ; here 
we noticed them in dozens. On inquiry we were 
told that when a child or relative dies, one is 
made, and when any pleasant food is cooked or 
beer brewed, a little is placed in the tiny hut 
for the departed soul, which is believed to en- 
joy it.” (Livingstone’s Last Journals, vol. I. 
p- 156.) So the Malei Azriyans offer arak and 
sweetmeats to the departed spirit supposed 
to be hovering near the miniature cromlech 


All these instances existing to-day are of espe- 


cial value as showing a connection of funeral 
rites with monuments of pre-historic type 
—stone circles and cromlechs—amongst living 
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tribes who most nearly represent pre-historic 
peoples.* 

In 1874 the Right Reverend Mar Kurillus 
Jehoiakim, Syrian Metropolitan of Malabar, died 
at Kottayam,—a venerable and highly re- 
spected prelate. The Madras papers at the time 
contained the following account of the funeral, 
which has an interest and air of antiquity about 
the details that make it worthy of record im 
an antiquarian journal :—“ The body was dress- 
ed in full cunonicals and placed in a sitting 
posture on a chair, and then removed into the 
church, where it was left in that position, with 
the pastoral staff and crozier placed in the hands, 
until the third day, and during this time the 
usual ceremonies prescribed by the Syrian 
ritual were performed. On the third day—it 
is rather singular ‘that about this time only 
signs of decay showed themselves—nearly two 
hundred priests and about ten thousand people 
assembled for the funeral. The body, siill seated 
on the chair, was carried by priests under a 
canopy in solemn procession to some distance, 
and brought back to the north-east side of the 
church, where a tomb measuring eight square 
feet, with a seat inside like a chair, was built. 
The custom hitherto was to bury bishops within 
the church, but the deceased had desired that 
his body should be buried outside, but close to 
the church. In this seat the body was placed 
again in a sitting posture, facing the east, and 
the burial service was chanted. The brother of 
the deceased then removed the ring, pastoral 
staff and crozier, to be sent to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. From the roof of the tomb a globe 
lamp was hung up about -a foot or so before 
the face of the deceased, and after the entomb- 
ment it was lit, and a large quantity of incense 
thrown into the tomb until it reached the neck 
of the corpse, when the stones were piled up, and 
the builders‘ closed the tomb.’? This antique 
ceremonial of an antique church has probably 
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come down, with littl: change in rnany of its 
features, from the remotest antiquity. The eight 
feet square tomh filled up with spices and incense, 
in which the dead was seated in his habit as he 
lived, recalls Heyptian and Kiruscan tomb cham- 
bors, as well as mediaval modes of interment ; 
and possibly all may bo developments of the 
kistvacn or sepulchral stone chamber of pre- 
historic times, in which, too, skeletons have at 
times, as in Guernsey, been found placed in a 
oitting posture. 

Here perhaps a placo may be found for re- 
cording another funeral memorial of bygone 
days. The port of Bitkal, in South Kanara, 
was once important, possessing a factory, and 
frequented by vessels from Hurope. It is now 
deserted oxcopt by native craft, and three 
monldering tombs preserve the else forgotten 
names of some of those bold and enterprising: 
pioneer Winglishmen who, in times before “ the 
Company,’ sought their fortunes inthe then half- 
fabulous Hast. Many such momorials survive 
in now descrted nooks and spots in India, mute 
witnesses of daring and wasted lives. Copies of 
the inscriptions on the Batkal tombs are sub- 
joined :— 

1. 
Here lyeth the Body of William Barton, 
C.H. ¥. R.U. R. G. LO. N., Dee. XXX. 
Nov. A.D., Niri Christi, Salv. Mund. 


M.D.C.XXX. 
a: 
Here lyeth the Body of George Wye, Mer- 
‘chant. 
Dec. XXXII. March. A.D. Ntri Xti Salv. 
Mundi. 
M.D.C.X.X XT. 


3. 
Here lyeth the Body of Anto. Vem. Worthy, 
Merchant. Dec. I. April. A.D. Nt. Xti. 
Salv, Muadi. 
M.D.O.X.X. KVL 
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ON THE ANCIENT NAGARi NUMERALS. 
BY PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI. 


The researches of Mr. Thomas, Dr. Bhau 
Daji, and General Cunningham have proved be- 
yond doubt that the system of numeral notation 
used in the most ancient Indian Nagari inscrip- 


“It is noteworthy that whereas the Todas alwa 
place a body on the fingered ile ys 
Meadows Taylor, in his spleen oe lide gles Behe 


of cairns and kistvaens 


tions eraploys four sets of different signs, viz. 
one for the numbers from 1 to 9; a second for the 
numbers 10 to 90; a third for the numbers from 
100 to 900; anda fourth for thethousands. Most 


in Sorapur and Haidardb§d (Dekhan), found several 
oo laid in the stone cists with the face downwards 
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of the signs employed for this notation are now 
well known through the numerous inscriptions 
which express numbers both in words and in 
figures, and it is only regarding the signs for 
40, 50, 60, and 70 that some confusion is observ- 
able. 

The object of the present paper will be—firstly, 
to settle definitively the signs for these numbers, 
and, secondly, to explain the origin of the whole 
of this ancient system 
planation will, I trust, 
the correctness of the 
signs. 

As regards the first point, the figures for the 
four doubtful signs are as follows :— 








of notation. The ex- 
give further proofs of 
value assigned to the 
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The signs for 40 have already heen correct- 
ly read. by General Cunningham. Prof. Bhin- 
dirkar has mistaken its Valabhi form for 50, 
and Dr. Bihler for 60. The proof that it is 
really the sign for 40 may be derived from the 
coins of the Kshatrapa kings. In the Jasdan 
inscription Rudrasena tf, the son of 
Rudrasimha and grandson of Rudra- 
diman, gives as his date the year 127 or 129. 
A coin issued by the same Rudrasena 
bears the date 138. A second, on which the 
father’s name, Rudrasimha- (puirasa), is 
clearly legible and certain, while Rudrasena’s 
name is obliterated, shows, after the sign for 
100, the doubtful figure (Y), which, under the 
circumstances, can only be readas40. The sign 
for 50 occurs on a third coin which bears the 
name of D imasena, another son of Rudra- 
simha. The coins of sons of Dimasena 
show the signs for 60 and 70, viz. Virada- 
man 160, Vijayasena 168, 174, Damaja- 
daéri 174, and finally two coins of Viradaman’s 
son Rudrasena II. are dated 188 and‘189. 
The old forms of the figure for 70, which slightly 
differ from those given above, appear also in the 
Gimar inscription of Rudraddaman [‘fj, 
and in the inscription of Ushavadata, Nasik 
Cave No. 16 $+. In the former the words 
‘varshe dvisaptatitame,’ and in the latter ‘saha- 
sradm saitarv’ are added.* 





* This sign has been read eee by General Cunning- 
ham, Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. X III. p. 38. 
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As regards the origin of these figures, I be- 
lieve that I can confidently assert that all of 
them except the three first express letters or 
groups of letters, and that the variations which: 
occur in their forms in the inscriptions of 
different dynasties and centuries are caused 
chiefly by the variations of the forms of the 


| letters in the alphabets of the same times and 


dynasties. Atthesame time, however, it seems 
that there was a tendency to distingzish the 
signs which were to be read as letters from the 
corresponding ones which were to be taken as 
numbers, by very slightly changing the forms of 
the latter. 

The resemblance of very many figures in 
the Kshatrapa, Valabhi, and Gupta inscrip- 
tions and coins to letters, e.g. of 9} (7) to 5 gra, 
of 4, [5] to 4, éré, struck me a long time ago. 
When I then fonnd that the Jainas on their 
palm-leaf manuscripts, and the Bauddhas of 
Nipél both on tneir palm-leaf and paper manu- 
scripts, marked the pages both by the ordinary 
numerals, and by letters and groups of letters 
which correspond to the alphabetical value of 
the old numerals, I felt that my conjecture was 
more than.a mere haphazard guess. ButI gain- 
ed only the fall conviction that my views were 
correct when I found the numerals expressed by 
letters in the plates of Viniyakapala,t 
of Mahendrapila, of Balavarman, of 
Bhanja, and in the late inscriptions of Nipal. 

I now give a conspectus of the figures found 
in the following inscriptions, coins, and manu- 
scripts :—(1) in the inscriptions of the Sata- 
vAahana dynasty on the Nindghit, (2) of the 
Kshatrapaand Andhbrabhritya inserip- 
tions of Nasik, Kanheri, and Junnar, (3) on the 
Kshatrapa (vulgo Saha) coins and in their 
inscriptions at Girndér and Jasdan, (4) in the 
Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, Malwa, and 
Central India, and in the Lichhavi inscriptions 
of Nipal, (5) on the Valabbi and Chalukya 
plates, (6) on the P dla and other plates from 
astern India, (7) on the margin of a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the Prajna pdramité acquired 
in Nipal, (8) on the margin of the Srdddha 
Dinalitya and the Brihathalpasitra (collection 
of the Bombay Government 1872-73), (9) on 
the margin of modern Bauddha paper manu- 
scripts. 


+ Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. XXXIII. p. 820. 
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T think that a careful comparison of these 
figures with each other and with the correspoud- 
ing groups of letters will go far to establish my 
proposition, But 1 must add some further 
considerations regarding each numeral. 

The oldest sign for 4 appears to be (p. -bb, 
wol. 1) kt; inthe Kshatrapa and Andhrabhritya 
inseriplicus (col. 3) it resembles partly At and 
partly nia. ‘Lhe latter grouy is clearly obser- 
vabie in the Gupta inscriptions and on the 
Valabhi plates feol. 5), on which latter, how- 
ever, 4é also occurs, and the sign from tho 
manuscripts resembles néuw or shéu,- —ruistakes 
[ thimk, for ake. Now the remarkable fact is 
that, though the apper part of the sign is not 
always the same, the lower always shows the 
firure of that forni of 4a which is used in the 

alphabet of the period. Thus the first two 
columns show thesimplecross, which is the oldest 
form. of the letter 4a, and the third a cross where 
the vertical stroke is curved towards the Jett, 
jast as we tind the 4a im Radradiman’s Girnar 
and the Jasdan inscriptions, while the manu- 
scripts give the usual Devanagari ka. The tof 
the Gnpta and Valabhi inscriptions likewise 
shows the particular 4a of those alphabets. 
The sign for 56 is in the old Banddha and 
Jaina manuscripis distinctly fr¢. The signs in 
the Andhravhrilya and Nahipana inscriptions 
mas he read in the same manner, though 
the ri vowel is not, as usual, attached to the 
right-hand curved horizontal, but to the left- 
hand vertical stroke of the ¢. This discrep- 
ancy may be either the result of the desire 
to distiagnish the numeral sign from the syl- 
lable éres (in order to prevent mistakes), or be 
owing to the indifference which the old writers 
felt as to the manner in which they joined the 
parts of compound letters. Similarly 4rd is 
sometimes J and sometimes ¥ oreven F. The 
Same remark applies to the Kshatrapa signs 
(col. 4), but it ought to be observed that as the 
rt in their inscriptions receives a stronger curve 
to the left, so the sign for 5 shows the same 
peculiarity. The first two signs in col. 5 are 
simply repetitions of those in col. 3, but it 
agrees with the nature of the Gupta characters 
that the left-hand stroke has no curve to the 
left. Thethird sign of the same column is clearly 
a trt in the later form. The same sign actually 
occurs as iz in the name Méirivishnu in the 





i Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VIL. 4th plate at p. 52. 
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Wray on igerpuck The fourth sign of col. + 
seems to owe its upper meht-hand stroke to a 
desire to show a difference between the syllable 
and the figure. The fifth sign of the same 
column, and thatin col 0, may be read hré. 
But it seems to me that they are merely a cor- 
ruption of the sevond form inecol. 5, the vertical 
stroke of which was curved towards the right, 

The Valabhi figures in col. 6 offer at tins 
sight some difficulties. But the first figure is 
ole: ily ¢re¢, and the sign for the Jonge « which 
we found cleaned: in the fourth Gupta form is 
probably owing to the desire for differentiation. 
The following two signs, which look like nd, arc 
mere corruptions of fra For the oh tor é does 
appear occasionally mstead of Rm other inseri p- 
tions, ey. in the Nasik inscription No. 12, 1 
Lt--velidedaputasa. The loop was no doubt 
caused by hasty writing. 

The sign for 6 ta tho Bauddha books (cols. 

7 and 8) is clearly phra, and all the other signs 
represenj the same gronp or phra, with the 
exception of the second sign in col. 4 and that 
in col.8. The former may be read pha, and 
scems to be a mutilation of the full figure, made 
for convenience sake. The latter, which re- 
presents rphu, is apparently owing to the fact 
that the scribes mistook the subjoined ra in 
the old beoks for #, and the + before the wh is 
the remnant of the long @ which we lind in the 
Valabhi and Grupta figures. 

The sign for 7 is throughout gre or grd. 
It ought, however, to be observed that only the 
second sign of col. 4 shows the little notch at the 
junction of the two letuers, which is tsual when 
the syllable is not to be takou as a numecal. 

The sign for & is clearly hrd or hra in the 
manuscripts, on the Hastern piates, and on the 
Valabhi plates. On the latter the rw is, how- 
ever, joined to the ha in a manner different from 
that in the words, where we have (f). The 
reason is probably the desire for differentiation. 
The other columns show mostly ha. 

The sign for 9 is throughout 6. The shape 
somewhat differs from that usually employed 
in the texts, but agrees exactly with that used 
in the word di: compare, @.g., the it svasti of 
the Valabhi plates with the'sign for 9 in the 
same inscripticns. 

The sign for 10 is in the ancient Bauddha 

(col. 8) and in the Jai wna manuscripts clearly 
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lri. On the Kastern plates it looks more like 
li, for which it kas been mistaken by Babu 
Pratipchandra Ghose.§ But there is no objec- 
tion to reading the sign dri. The fourth sign 
of col. 6 is likewise clearly [ri. The signs in 
cols. 2, 3, 4, the first two in col. 5, and the first 
in col. 6, correspond to the letter /a, as it 
appears in the inscription of Rudradiman, and 
on one Valabhi plate. The second and third 
figures of col. 6 appear to be corruptions of this 
letter. It ought, however, to be kept in mind 
that we do not know what was the oldest form 
of ri; and the sigus for la and lyi may have 
been identical. The sign in col. 10 is clearly dé, 
which stands for /d, as the Nipilese have no /a. 
The fifth sign in col. 6 and the third im col. 5 
may be read nda and ndo, and appear to be cor- 
ruptions of dd. 

The signs for 20 and 30 offer no difficulties, 
as they exactly correspond cach to the tha and 
la (thd, Id) of the period. 

The sign for 40 is in the older inscriptions 
and in the manuscripts clearly pia. On the 
Valabhi plates and in the coins of the later 
Kshatrapas it looks like sa. The difference is 
caused by the omission of the lower part of the 
right-hand vertical stroke, and is perhaps inten- 
tional. 

The sign for 50 used in the manuscripts and 
on the Hastern plates corresponds to the dnu- 
néstha (f&) a8 it oocurs in the manuscripts 
of the Mddhyandina Sd&hd of the While Yajur- 
vedw. The sign on the Kshatrapa coins is the 
same, only turned the'other way, and that on 
the Valabhi plates a further corruption of the 
latter. 

The original meaning of the signs tor 60 and 
“(is doubtful to me. Only this much seems 
certain, that 70 is derived from the former 
by the addition of a horizontal stroke on the 
right. The manuscripts read them thu or chr, 
and thi or chi, respectively. 

The sign for 80 corresponds to the ancient 
Upadhmantya, such as we find on the Valabhi 


plates and in the alphabets of Kasmir and ° 


Nipil (). 

The sign for 90 is the Jihednuiliyx. In some 
cases it occurs also for the Upadhmaniya. 

The sign for a hundred corresponds originally 
to the syliable su or sé, and appears as such, in 


en enema tomeserreniv 
§ Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. XI, p. 166. 
| Bhagavatt, p. 243. 
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cols. 2,5, and 9. Cols. 7 and 10 show a, which 
seems to be a mistake, arising ont of the great 
resemblance of the ancient forms of sw and u 
[YY & ]. Thesigns in cols. 3, 4, 6, and the second 
in 5, I take for mutilated forms of the ancient 
su, caused by hasty writing. The lin col. 5 is 
another corruption of a. 

The oldest sign for thousands may be read 1, 
later it is clearly dkra. 


Postscript by G. Bunuer. 

At the request of Pandit Bhagvanlal, who 
is not able to express himself in English, I have 
translated the above article on the Nagar! 
numerals from his Gujaritinotes. I undertook 
this task because, after considering all-his 
arguments, I felt convinced of the general cor- 
rectness of his views, and because I wished to 
secure for my fellow-Sanskritisis a speedy 
publication of this important discovery, and to 
the Pandit the.credit due to him. I now nse 
this opportunity to adda few remarks of my 
own on the subject. 

Firstly, as regards the Pandit’s chief point, 
that the Nagari numerals are aksharas or 
syllables : its correctness can be proved by the 
statement of Malayagiri, a Jaina writer of 
the 13th century, which Professor A. Weber 
first brought to light.|| This statement occurs 
in the commentary on the beginning of the 
Stiryaprajnapti, where a short-hand description 
of the town of Mithila is given. The text 
runs as follows :— 

Sot arate aaa ET ATA TART ee e- 
Gritzratrar TarTaTTaMaa STs TeTeat Th 

“ At that time, during that period there was 
a town called Mithila, rich in wealthy men, 
filled with joyful citizens and country-people— 
down to—adorned with palaces, bhha.’'4] 

In commenting on the latter portion of this 
passage, Malayagiri states first that the word 
jdva, “down to,” indicates that the descrip- 
tion of the town is not given in full, and that 
a, whole paragraph has to be supplied, in accord. 
ance with the conventional descriptions occur- 
ring in other works. Then he goes on according 
to Professor Weber's text, to say— 

hiydn drashtavya itydha: p dsdtydkhka 
iti, atra kkasad dopdddndt prdsddiyd wyanena 
padent saha padachatushtayasya sichd kritd, 


My manuscript has a sign which may be read shka or 
an on ein khka, just as that used by Professor Weber. 
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dine Ae. pe hirnyant be x. Saeed ae Hiro teh bf iby 
abfirtind, pratinige : 

“(In order to show) bow much has to be 
supplied, (the author) suys: ‘aderned with 
palaces, thika.’ By adding here the worn bhda, 
an indication. has beeu given that tneluiding the 
noun ‘adorned-with-palacos’ Caidadiyd@)  wova 
nouns (have to be reacl).” 

Now two thinys are clear from, this passage, ~ 
firstly, that Maluyagion knew Ahkhe bo express the 
numeral four; and, secondly, that he considered 
the sien shka to be am word, and not a figire or 
anka. He conseqrently pronounced Aa, and 
did not read chufodrl (4) for it,as he would have 
done for the arky eg. That is exachly what 
Pandit Bhagvanlal asserts; and Mialayagirt’s 
statement shows that the nature of the Ni ani 
numerals was known, to the Jainas at ini as 
late as the thirteenth century of our eva. 

In the second piace [ have to express my 
dissent from the Pandit’s views on some details. 
It scems to me that he is mistaken about the 
phonetic value of the Nagarl numorals for ‘four.’ 

i think all the various siens are intendadl for 
khka (X®), t.e.the Jthudmiliya plus ka. There 
is a form of the Jihvdmiliya which consists 
merely of a loop attached to the left-hand side 
of ka, just above the horizontal stroke. It 
occurs in the Gupta inscriptions, e.g. in the 
Jhalrapathan inscription of Durgapana, 
1. 9*, in the Kagmirian Saradd alphabet (a), 
and in the Jaina manuscripts, where it looks 
hke sha, e.g. a 3yasHer aniakhkarane. In an 
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ohd Kasinir Bhittrja manuseript acquired last 
year forthe Government of Bombay [have alse 
found @) for the usual Narada ZT (fh), and this 
sign is likewise a representative of kha. 

The Kshatrapa, Valubbi, and Giupt a sign for 
CO di take, not fora corruption of se &, but 
ofS. 8, which it resembles very closely. Se 
was probably a faulty prenunceiation for sz. 

The third port, and the most interesting 
one, is the question of the origin of these Nagart 
numerals. Phe old idea of Prinsep, according 
to which the figures. were to be representa- 
tives of the initial letters of the cardinal nume- 
wis, has to be given ap. Bub hitherto no 
silisfactory soluddon of fhe problem has been 
found. Pandit: Dhacvanlal has tried, as he tells 
me, the syllabic method of seat numbers of 
Ary wbhata and those ased in the Meaoire- 
sdstra, Wibhont success. Nor can PT pretend to 
produce the key to this mystery. I would only 
point out that the oecenrrence of the Arnund- 
siha, of the Sihe diniéliya, and of the Upadhma- 
niyo among these figures indicates thad they 
were invented by Brahmans, not by Viniis, nor 
by Buddhists, who used Prakrit. T should not 
wonder if they were finally traced to one of the 
ancient Brahmanical schools, or charanas, where 
the practice of designating: certain collections 
of roots or words, eg. of the roots dda, do, de, 
dui by ghu, and the use of letters and syllables 
to denote aflixes (e.g. pha for dyan, tha tor tka, 
dha for eya), and to indicate changes in the 
roots, have existed since very early times. 
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ON THREE MALWA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY NILKANTHA JANARDAN KIRTANK. 


While at Ujjain in November 1875, I obtain- 
ed a copper-plate grant or inscription, which 
had been brought to the local authorities by a 
farmer, who found.it while digging in his field. 
This led to the acquisition of two more inscrip- 
tions, one of which is a copper-plate grant, 
the other is engraven on a stone. 

The first in‘chronological order is that of Srt 
Vv akpatiRaj a Deva. Thisinscription ison 
two plates of copper, that were held together by 
two copper rings inserted through holes madein 
the plates. The rings are now wanting. Hach 
of the plates measures 12 by 8G inches. The in- 
_Scciption contains 34: lines, and each line, on an 


average, contains 3 letters. In the left corner 
of the second or Jast plate is engraved the 
figure of Garuda holding in his right hand a 
cobra de capello ;—for what purpose the reader 
will casily imagine. The numeral & stands at 
the beginning of the grant. The last two 
characteristics are common to both the copper- 
plate inscriptions; and the characters in which 
all the three are written are those of the old 
Kayastha Sanskrit alphabet, in which the pad- 
mitraé is very ‘frequently used. I got this 
inscription of V.4k pati from the archives ofthe 
Central India Agency, and am indebted for it 
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* Ind. Ant. vol. V. plate to p. 180. 
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Sarupa Narayana.® This grant has already heen 
translated and commented on by Drl [itv Kd- 
ward ELall ta the dove. Bey. ds. Soe. vol, XNX, 
pp. PNh-210, 

The second copper-phite imseription | @ot ad, 
Uijain throneh the kindness of the local autho- 
nities there. dt is signed by the famous Raj: 
Bhoga of Dhar, aud purports to be 
ofa village by mame Vira oaks 


i 
é iwprene 
oh iv} cldba 


roo a Gerla 
Brihiman oof dhe country of Radha Su ea- 
sangha natu, by anime Dhanapati Bhatia, 
who had eome into Malwa from Seiv ada, in 
This 
inseriptien also is oon two plates of copper 
Hach 


the country or division of Vella Yalta. 


joined together by two rings of eopper. 
af the plides measures Po uighes by &. 
This second grant connects sel! with the 
first by enumerating some of the kings men- 
dioned in the first grant, thus enhancing the 
value of both. Ti was turned up by a farmer 
while digging in his lield, which adjoins a small 
stream now called Nagajharit, which mast 
apparently be the sume as the Nagadraha 
mentioned inthe grant. ‘This stream is included 
within the holy Panchakros hi of Ujjain. 
The date of this inseription is Chaitra Suddhi 
Chaturdast of the Samvat your L074, te. LO2L 
A.D. ; the date of the grant is Magha Asitatritlya 
of the same year. 
The thirst inscription is engraved on a slab 
of stone measuring about 20> inches by 14, 
which is now let into the wall of a newly 
bnilt temple ab Lngwnoda, in the territory 
of the junior Raja of Devas. IH pur 
ports to be a grant of a village, culled A ga- 
siyaku towards the expenses of a temple of 
Mahadeva by name Cohadedvara. Sri Vija- 
yapdiladeva isthe grantor of this inserip- 
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* Tam told that they were exhumed at Dharampuri—60 


moiles frown Dador. 
+ copay aeearr, wat srart, rat saseer de. 


t The Bhairigts called Nuths sing a song of Bhartri. 
which is a strange mixture of kings and places. The song 
says there was a marriage between Rint Pingali, whom it 
makes the daughter of Bhoja,and the Raja Bhartri of 
Ujjain. Bhartri is asked to accept the hand of Pingala by 
a Brihman on the part of Bhoja. Bhartri. wants to know 
the family and race of the damsel. ‘The reply of the Brih- 
man, which is the only true and valuable assertion in the 
whole song, is— | 


ara warery ferararat Urerrerareay Tara It 
mMicraars Tee TH | ke. &. 7 


This song supports the view I have taken above. 'Garda- 
bhasena, as the reader will easily remember, is the reputed 


father of the Vikramiditya who is supposed’ to have reigned. 
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tion, which is dated Ashidha Sukla Ekadagi of 
the Saynvat year 1140, or 1123-4 a-p. 

The numeral & (if ithe not meant for “Om’ ’y, 
and the figure of Garuda holding the hooded 
snake, in the first two mscriptions, are not, 
[ presume, without significance. The namer- 
al may sngvest that the riters of the grant 
were Buddhists, the 9 standing for the well- 
known nine prandirs or salutations to the 
deities of the followers of Buddha;t and the 
figure of Garuda, 1 conjecture, signifies that the 
king whose royal device it is, is of the line of 
the Resharikings of U jjain or Malwa, 
the hereditary enemies of SAlivAhana of 
Pratishthina or Paithanaon the Goda- 
vari-sin other words, the successors or descend- 
ants of the famons, but almost fabulous, Vikr a- 
midityaof Avanti or Ojjain.t 

Tt may be remarked of these inscriptions that 
they were found in or near the identical places 
which they respectively purport to give away. 

Vakpati Raja Deva may or may not have 
been the grandfather of Bhoja, and my reason 
for doubt is thatthe grandfather of Bhoja is said 
to be (vide Asiatic Researches, vol. UX. p. 160) 
one Mahendra Pal.§ As this statement is not, 
however, corroborated by any satisfactory evi- 
dence, I incline to the behef that Vakpati was 
the grandfather of Bhoja, and that the line ot 
kines as given to this and the other inscriptions 
is in the order of natnral descent from father to 
gon, or of those who stood to each other in 
that retation by the rite of adoption. The very 
words inade nse of inthe documents— qrarq- 
wary ’—* meditating on the feet of,’ “ apnfasara- 
aay Typaprrgsy ”—' for the extension of the 
merits of mother and father (= ancestors) as 
as of ourselves’—tends to lead to the 








well 
§ Lassen, Alterthimeskuade TTI. §22-869, and 1169, gives 
a list of the kingsof Udayapura (30 miles N.E. of Bhiusa), 
from which the following is an extract :— 
ee 
2. 
3. 
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Vairisifiha, after a.p. 921. 

Styaka, son of V. 

Munja, son of S., after a.p. 961. 

4, Siithardja, younger br. of M., after about 965. 
5. Bhoja, son of §., after a.p. 997. 

Lassen’s Het was founded on the ’Aim-i-Ahbari, vol. I. 
pp. 46-50, and inscriptions known when he wrote, and 
omits Vakpati Raja. Dr. Hall (Jowr. as. Soc. Beng. vol. 
XXX. pp. 199-205) continues the list thus :-— 


6, Udayiaditya, son of Bhoja. tas 
7,. Naravarman, son of U., a.p. 1104-11305. 
8. YasSovarman, son of N., a.p, 1133-1144. 
9, . Jayavarman, son of Y. 
10. . Vindhyavarman, son of J. 
ll... Subhatavarman, son of V. : 
12. Arjuna, son of S., A.D. 1210-1225.—Er. 
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latter belief, which gains strength from Munja’s 
name being omitted from the list of kings in 
both inscriptions. Munja, it is notorious, was 
elected to rule the state after the death of Sin- 
dhu Raja Deva, the father of Bhoja, as the latter 
was then a minor of only cight years of age, 
and that he tried to usurp the regal power after 
Bhoja his nephew had come of age. Bhoja 
is said to have addressed to Munja several 
couplets, still well known,|| wherein, reproaching 
Munja with his base schemes, he said, “‘ Karna 
Raja Vikrama is no more, and he carried no- 
thing with him of his immense treasures, but 
died like other men.” This Karna Raja Vik- 
rama had, it is said, usurped the powers of his 
master, who was a great monarch. There was 
disseminated a prophecy which said that Bhoja 
would be a fortunate and powerful prince, and 
that he would reign over Malwa, the Central 
Provinces, and the Dakhan. This prophecy, it 
is said, had the desired. effect, and Munja resign- 
ed his powers into the hands of Bhoja, and him- 
self leading an army into the Dakhan in the 
service of the state died in battle there. All 
this, I think, shows the existence of bad blood 
between the uncle and the nephew; yet, I presume, 
the natural aversion ofa high-spirited and gifted 
youth towards a regent who tried to delay 
his desires is not sufficient to explain the 
omission of a brave and learned predecessor, 
if the end in view were not to mention one’s 
own lineal ancestors only. This much I ad- 
vance to support my assertion that the kings 
mentioned in Vakpati’s and Bhoja’s inscrip- 
tions stand to each other in the relation of 
direct ancestorship. The Ddnchandrikd cer- 
tainly supports this view in cases of all sorts of 
religious grants, as it is incumbent on the 
grantor to name in the deed of grant at least 
the names of his father and grandfather. 

Ofthe proper names mentioned in Vakpati’s 


“ip “The verses said to have been reported to Mun ja,—wh: 
he supposed that Bhoja had been put to death in pee me 

: ee P pursuance 
of his orders,—as his victim’s last words, are these :— 


Tara e Aes: HAAsay TT: 

~ ~ aw, 

aqar wera Psa: arse eames: | 

sre ash GTS AaT aeaRg TAT SAT 

saatsf wat wre cera Hay (or sr) erat TETA| 

“King Mandhéatri, the ornament of the golden ge, has 
passed away: and where, too, is the slayer of Dachaya 
Lama, who threw a bridge over Mahodadhi, the southern 
sea? All other monarchs, likewise, that have flourished 
Yudhishthira and the rest, where are they? None of these 


did the earth accompany: but I imagine that it will accom- 
pany thee.’ 
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‘anonymous extract.”’—Jowr. As. Soc. Beng. vol. 
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inscription, the most notable is the A hic h- 
chhatra from which the philosopher Vasa n- 
tacharya, as the grant says, emigrated into 
Malwa, which to him naturally was a‘ Dakshina 
Dhama,’ or ‘ Southern country.” The locality 
of the place granted by this inscription can 
even. now be clearly identified. Tho Pisha- 
cha Tirtha remains till this day, and: also 
Chikkilika, now called Chikhalda--a ta- 
luka of Holkar’s. The Gardhaba Nadi is 
now called Kharja, a word of the same 
meaning. This place now is in the Dharam- 
puri taluka of H. JL. the Raja of Dhar. OF 
Ahichehhatra it will be sifficiont to say 
that it was formerly the capital of the North 
Panchial, and is now identified with A dh i- 
Kotha, near Ramunagar, in Rohilkhand. 
A. pretty full account of Ahichehhatra is 
given. by General Cunningham in his Axcient 
Geagraphy of India (pp. 354, 360, 363). 

The grantee of the second inscription —D h a- 
napati Bhat, Iam told by Balkrishna Sastri 
of Indor, was a very learned man at the court. 
of Bhoja. I do not know anything of Rad 
Sura Sang Karnatta or of Vellu Vella. The 
village Viranaka no longer exists in Malwa. 
There is a certain Virana&aka mentioned in 
the Rdjataranginé ; but that is not the Viranika 
of the present grant, [ suppose. 

The Tngauapat of the third grant is the 
modern village of Ingnoda, in Western 
Malwd. Agasiyak no longer existy. About 
seven miles from Ingnoda there are to be seen 
on the banks of the Kshipra the ruins of a 
Saiva temple of large dimensions. I think this 
must have been the temple of Gohidéévara 
named in the grant. . 

As Bhoja is not mentioned by any foreign 
writer, it was impossible, until very lately, to 
ascertain with any near approach to the time at 
which he lived. Dr. Biithler says :-—“ The date 
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** These lines are wrought into the Bhoja- bandha, An 
earlier work in which they occur is the -S4rnsadiiara, 
paddhati, written im A. p.1363. There they ap a8 an 


202-3.—Hp. XI. pp. 


{ Dr. Hall thinks Ahichchhatra, may not have been far 
from the Vindhyas,.and Wilson supposed there were “ 
ral places of the natn é e Ths formers adds — oe 

any is the pious Mar who never submits himgelf. 
to the hands of his barbor without repeating these lines : 


SAAT s(eHT: grefesqars ferafera: te: 
ant cremeet Arar req t a AAT: UI 
“““ By the recollection, on shaving, of Anarta, Ahichchha- 


tra, Pataliputra, Aditi, Diti, and Sriéa, the evils incident t 
the Gseriton a all obviated.’ alc emer 
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of Bhoja is, unfortunately, not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained. Lassen places his reign between 
JO” and 1053. But the only certain date in his 
reign is the year 1043, in which his darana, the 
Rdjmrigénka, is dated. My reasons for placing 
him later are, firstly, that Bilhana states that 
during Bhoja’s reign, Someévara I. (1040-1069) 
took Dhara by storm, and secondly that Kal- 
hana asserts (Rdjatarangint vii. 259) that Bhoja 
and Kshiti. Raja or Kshiti Pati were, after 1062, 
the only true friends of the poets, &c. 

Now the date of our ¢uscription is Samvat 1078, 
Chaitra Sudi Chatturdashi, ¢.¢. A.p. 1022, and 
itis evident that the Ldéjmrigénka was written 
nearly twenty-one years after the date of the pre- 
sent grant, which, there is reason to suppose, was 
drawn after Bhoja had attained undisputed au- 
thority in the state. Let us now suppose that 
this happened in his eighteenth year, according 
to the provision of the Hindu Law in such cases. 
But we have further aid; for the Jain poet 
Amitagati, in his work called the Subhd- 
shitaratnasandoha, says that he composed it in 
the Sarhvat year 1050 (994 a.p.), when Raja 
Munja was reigning. We know also that 
when Sindhu Raja, the father of Bhoja, died, the 
latter was a minor of some eight years only. 
If we take now the year 994 a.p. as the first 
of Munja’s regency, which it is generally be- 
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lieved was a very short one, and deduct eight 
years from it, we get the year 986 as that of 
Bhoja’s birth, and again if we add eighteen 
years to thistime we get the year 1004 as 
that of Bhoja’s accession to the throne. Add 
about fifty-five years to this—- -Bhoja is said to 
have reigned 55 years and some months*—and 
we get the year 1059 as that of Bhoja’s death,— 
surely within a few years of the real dates. 
There remain now about 19 years, in which we 
must place part at leastof Vakpati’s reign, 
and the whole of Sindhu Raja’s. 

The two inscriptions taken together give the 
following line of kings :— 


1 Krishna Raja Deva. 
= 2 Vaira Sinha Deva. 
| 8 Styaka Deva, 
I, 4 Vakpati Raja Deva. 
= ©» Sindhu Raja Deva. 
~ | 6 Bhoja Deva. 


I do not know much about the kings mentioned 
in the third inscription. Malwé, at and before 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion, was 
split into a number of small kingdoms, and 
the kings in this grant may be some of them. 


L—Vdakpati’s Inscription. 
lst Plate. 
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Lranslation af Vedlepntes Lusertnlian. 

May the resplendent beauties of the manly 
throat of Srikantha (Mihdidera), smoky in ap- 
pearance from their mixing with the smoke 
issuing, as from the tire-like poison of the hissing 
snake, which, as they reach where the ever- 
changing and shining crescent is placed on his 
head, may appropriately he compared to Rahu,— 
beauties which are tho result of frequent contact 
with the quivering checks of Girija ( Prirvala), 
and which are mistaken for the musk applied 
to them,—increase your prosperity ! 

May the active body of the enemy of Mura 
(Krishna), which the face of Lakshm! could not 
please, which the waters of the occan could not 
cool, which the lotus of the lake of his own navel 

T Read “ha: 

* An inseription very like this, ‘naming the same kings, 
emanating likewise from V&kpatirdja, and dated on] y four 
years later, in A.V. 1086, has appeared in the Jowr. As, Sve. 
Beny. for 1850, pp. 475-480. Another inseription from 
Nagpur, which speaks of Vairisifiha and of S$} akay—mis- 
read Bhimaka,—will be found in the Jour. Bo, Br. BR, 


‘As. Soc., vol. I. (No. vi.) pp. 259-286. It has since been 
deciphered and translated anew by Professor Lassen, and, 
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was powerless to pacity, and whieh could not be 
soothed by the fragrant broth issuing from the 
thousand mouthy of Sesha +: rat. body of Krishna 
so heated by Radhi’s separadion, protect you ! 
Happy be the great monarch, the king of 
kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious Am o- 
ghavarsha Deva, otherwise called the ius. 
trions Vikpatiriya Deva, the lord of the 
earth, the lord of wealth, and the lord of kings. 
successor of the great monarch, king of kings. 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Styaks 
Deva, successor of the great monarch, king 
of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 
Vairisifiiha Deva, suecessor of the great 
monarch, king of kings, the lord paramount, 
the illustrious KrishudrdjaDeval* He 
no doubt, with much greater fidelity than was observed by 
the dilettante who first published it’’—Dr. F. Hall, Jour. 
As. Soc, Beng. vol. XXX. p.197n. This Vikpati in- 


scription may assist in scttling the date of Bhavabhuti if 
the assertion of Kalhana in the Rdjatarangint be true :— 
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andere all the en eaisees Brahmans 
and others, patils, and inhabitants, and cultiva- 
tors assembled in the Taddirt by name Pi p- 
parika, situate on the banks of the holy 
Narmada, tothe north of the portion of waters 
ealled the Gardabhap ani, that it be known 
to them that tho said Tadar (?), which is 
bounded on the east by the Agarvahala, 
and on the north by the rivulet which flows 
into the ditch belonging to Chikhillika, 
and on tho west by the Gardabha river, and 
on the south by the Pigdichatirtha—the 
Tadar whose boundaries on the four sides have 
thus been described—the king being at Ujjain 
on the fourteenth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Bhadrapada, the auspicious 
day of the Pavitrak Parvani of the Sathvat 
year 1031, after bathing himself in the waters 
of the Siva lake and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Rhavini, and considering on 
the vanity of the world— 

“The dominion of the earth is as snifting as the 

tempest clouds,”’ &c.t 
“ The life of man is like a drop of water,” &c.} 
“Wealth is changing like the odge of the cir- 
cumference of a revolving wheel,” &e.t 

—being thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the un- 
foreseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent on 
furthering the merits of his mother and father 
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as well as of himself, with singleness of heart 


and the ceremony of pouring water (on the 
palms of the hands of the grantee) does hereby 
give away the above-mentioned Tadar, with 
all its proper boundaries, which extend as far 
as the ground for the tending of the cattle and 
for cuttimg grass and fuel extends, covering 
the space of one kos,—with all the rows of trees 
thereon and the minerals therein, with all the 
gold, the land revenne, and the servitude and 
sundry other revenues or fines, and with all 
sorts of rights belonging to it,—to the very 
learned Brahman philosopher the illustrious V a- 
santdcharya, son of Dhanika Pandit, 
who has emigrated from Ahichchhatra into 
this southern realm,—as long as the sun and 
moon, the earth and the seas endure. 
Knowing this, they are henceforth to give to 

this Brahman,in obedience to the royal order, all 
established rents, servitudes, taxes, and the gold. 

“ Considering that the merit,” &e.t 

“This earth has been enjoyed by many 

princes,” &c.f 
“Of wealth, which is as transitory as a 
bubble of water,” &e.t 
“Mo all future kings of this earth,” &c.f 
“ Looking upon wealth,” &e.t 
Dated 1031 Bhadrapada Sudi Chatturdasi 

14, This order has been given by Sri Kanha- 
paika. This is the signature in Vakpat is 
raja Deva’s own handwriting. 


II.— Bhoja’s Inscription. 
Plate I. 
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Translation. of Bhoja’s Inscription. 
Glory to the god whose hair is the sky (Mdha- 


deva), and who bears on his head the horned 


moon, emblematic of the shoot from which. 
sprang the world! 
May the braids of the enemy of the god of 


love, brown like the dread lightning of the day 


of final dissolution, always extend the sphere of 
your prosperity ! 

Happy be the great monarch, king of kings, 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Bhoja- 
deva, the successor of the great monarch, king 
of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 
Sindhurajadeva,|| the successor’ of the 
great monarch, king of kings, the lord para- 
mount, the illustrions Vak patirajadeva, 
thesuccessor of the great monarch, king of kings, 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Siyaka- 
deva. He orders allihe officers of Government, 
good Brihmans and others, pdtile and rayats 


li Tod read Sindhula on a marble inseription at Madhn- © 


hargarh dated Sath. 1164. See Trans. R. As. Soc. yol. I. 


wrt: Wo areatt = ahisaer 
assembled in Viradnika, situate within the 
limits of the division or country to the west of 
the Nagadraha, that it be known to them that 


on the 8rd day of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Magha of the Sathvat year 1078, on Sunday 
‘when the sun began his northern - journey, he 


being then at the glorious city of Dhar, after 
bathing himself and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Bhavini, and considering on 
the vanity of the world (as in the slokas) :-—~ 


. “The dominion of the earth ig as shifting as 


the tempest-clouds that are wafted on the 
wind, and the enjoyments which it offers are 
pleasing only for a moment. | 
“The life of man is like a drop of water 
hanging on tlie point of a blade of grass, If 
one wish to go to heaven, virtue, O men, is the 
greatest friend in the journey ! 
_“ Wealth is changing, like the edge of the cir- 


pp. 220, 226, 228; Lassen reads SinharA ja, apparent 
from the Nagpur copperplate : Ind. Altert, tt. i 9.—EL. 
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cumference of the revolving wheel of worldly 
life. Repentance, therefore, will be the sole 
reward of those who obtaining wealth will not 
bestow it in works of charity.” 

And being thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the 
unforeseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent 
on furthering the glory and merits of his mother 
and father as well as of himself, with singleness 
of heart and the ceremony of pouring water (on 
the hands of the grantee), by this writ of the 
ploughs] of land to be given (ia charity), 
he (the king) grants away, as long as the sun 
and moon, the earth and the seas endure, the 
above-mentioned village, with all its proper 
boundaries, which extend over the space of one 
kos, as far as the ground for tending cattle, 
with all the gold, the land revenue, and the 
servitude and sundry other revenues or fines, 
and with all sorts of rights thereof, to D hana- 
pati Bhatta, son of Govinda Bhatta, a Rig- 
vedt Brihman ofthe AdSvaldyana sékhd, of 
the Agasti gotra and tripravara, who, being an 
inhabitant of Radhd Surasanga Kar- 
nata, has come from Srivada, situate in 
Vellu Valla. Knowing this, they are hence- 
forth to give to this Brahman, in obedience to the 
royal will, all established rents, taxes, and cash. 

Considering that the merit of this charitable 
deed belongs to them in common with him, all 
succeeding kings, whether of his family or of 
any other, ought to acquiesce in this his chari- 
table grant and uphold it; for it is said :— 

“This earth has been enjoyed by many 
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princes, Sagara and others, and the merit 
(of charitable grants) has successively belonged 
to those who, for the time being, were possessed 
of sovereign power over her. Things given 
away in charity by former kings with aims of 
philanthropy and renown are likened to rejected 
things and to vomitings, and what good man 
would again resume them P 

“This charity of ours should ‘be acquiesced 
in alike by those who will glory in the nobility 
of our family, and by those who may be stran- 
gers to us. 

“Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a fash 
of lightning or a bubble of water, there are 
two good fruits or uses, and only two: one 
is its employment in charities, and the other is 
the maintenance thereby of other men’s fame. 

“To all future kings of this earth does the 
Sri Ramachandra entreat again and again that 
as the bridge of charity is a common boon, 
which benefits all kings in their times alike, 
it should in successive times be maintained in- 
tact by them all.”’ 

Therefore, looking upon wealth asif it were 
a drop of water on the petal of a lotus-flower, 
and upon life as quite uncertain, and thinking 
on all that I have said, a man should never try 
to undo what others have done to commemorate 
their names. 

Dated in the Sathvat year 1078, Chaitra Snd- 
dhi 14 Chaturdaéi, Svayamajiyaé Mangalam 
Mahasrih. 

( Witness) this signature in Bhoja Deva’s 
own handwriting. 
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Translation of the 3rd Insurtptton, 

Adoration to Siva, On the 11th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Ashidha of tho 
Samvat year 1190, here in Inganapat, by 
me the king of kings, the lord paramount, the 
ulustrious Vijayapaladeva, the snecessor 
of the great monarch, king of kings, the lord 
paramount, the illustrious Tihunapdla. 
deva, the successor of the prosperous Pri- 
thavipaladeva, who shone resplendent 
among the’rovw of the kings, and who possessed 
the titles of the lord, king of kings and lord 
paramount: (By me) after worshipping the 
lord and husband of Bhavani, and meditating 
onthe vanity of the world—in order to increase 
the merit and fame of my mother and father 
as well as of myself, in the presence of all my 
councillors, the family priest, and the astrolo- 


ger, and all other dependants, and of the | 


Brahman Tndu Svimi Sidelak, resident of the 
Brahmapuri street of this place, and of Maha- 
kokal, and Radhanduka, and Srt Lala, and Sri 
Sadha, and Sri Lakshmana, and others of the 
merchants, on the propitious 11th day of Asha- 
dha, is given, with the ceremony of pouring 
water, the village of Agdsiyaka as far as 





_ t The last two paragraphs are unintelligible as they stand 
im the original ; the translation is merely a gueas at what 
the writer and engraver may have meant. This inserip- 
tion, again, it will be observed, is interspersed with glaring 


its own boundaries extend, with all the trees, 
shrubs, and riches contained therein, ag well as 
all the rents and servitude, {axes and titles, 
to the god Gohadeévara, situate within the 
division or country to the south of Inga- 
napat. 

in virtue of this, the pdfils and cultivators of 
the village should, in deferenco to the king’s 
order, henceforth pay allthis to the above- 
mentioned god. 

Things granted in charity by former kings, 
de. &e. 

This earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes, dc. &e. 

He who resumes land given (in charity) 
elther by himself or by anybody else, lives a 
worm in the hell called Raurava for sixty 
thousand years. 

The dominion of the earth is as shifting as 
a tempest-cloud, cc. 

This has been written by Ashadhara, son of 
Kelahna, son of Rajapila, a Kayastha of the 
family of Valabha. 

This is engraved by Sagana, son of Harsena, 
son of the artizan Mahdbal, of the family of 
Kukas.+ 





grammatical mistakes, which, however, may easily be cor- 
rected. The transliteration given, however, is a faithful 
copy of the original,—of which a reduced facsimile ig given 
in the accompanying plate. 
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NOTES ON GUPTA COINS. 
BY THE HONOURABLE SIR E. C. BAYLEY, K.C.S.1. 


INCE the publication of Mr. Thomas’s latest 
paper on the dynasty of the Guptas* [have 
become possessed, through the kindness of Dr. 
Bihler, of three coins which tend to elucidate 
some of the points left doubtful by Mr. Thomas. 
The first of these coins is a duplicate of that 
in the late Mr. Freeling’s cabinet,t which-Mr. 
Thomas attributes, though doubifully, to “ Sri 
Gupta.” 

The rough execution of that coin allying it 
with those of the latest Guptas renders it, as 
Myr. Thomas points out, @ priort unlikely that 
the coin could have been struck by the founder 
of the Gupta dynasty ; but if the reading were 
correct it might still be attributed to a later 
king of the same name. 

My coin, however, is in considerably better 
preservation, and though, unfortunately, the ac- 
tual name of the king by whom it was struck is 
not legible, yet the rest of the inscription leaves 
little doubt that his name was not Sri Gupta. 

The words “Sri Gupta”? undoubtedly occur, 
but in the beginning of the legend ; and though 
the letters which follow them are, unfortunately, 
too rudely eut to be legible, still there can be 
small doubt that the entire word is merely 
some epithet applied to the king, referring to 
the Gupta race. Thelegend reads as follows :-— 


BITE) YY SG WASAY 


or Sri Gupta rd - ~ ptardja - - — - Gupta 
vikramarkasya. 

My own impression is that the blank for 
the fifth word in the above legend should be 
tilled up with the word Kumara, but I cannot 
pretend to make any suggestion as to the 
emendation of the third word. | 

The next coin is only curious as being allied 
to the above, for it is undoubtedly one of 
‘Chandra Gupta,” and in all probability of 
Chandra Gupta I. 

Both coins.have the same style of head on 
the obverse (unfortunately no dates), and the 


* In the Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and 
Kuchh of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 
pp. 18 ff, also printed separately (Triibner & Co.). 

+ Save that it does show the group of stars’on the 
reverse, which Mr. Freeling’s once, apparently, bore. 

t I am indebted for this suggestion to General Cun- 
ningham. 





symbol which Mr. Thomas terms the Parvati 
symbol on the reverse. 

I give the legend on the reverse :— 

bt By or yo 8 9 IP BI 13 WbI16 16 17 18 1B RD BL 2B 
PAEHEG AG £4 S30H 4 3* SO 
Of the above twenty-two letters, twelve, form- 
ing the latter half of the legend, are quite dis- 
tinct, viz. 

Radja Sri Chandra Gupta Vikramankasy. 
The three first letters seem to be the same as 
those at the commencement of the legend on 
the coin already described, viz. Sri Gupta; and 
the letters 4, 6, 7, and perhaps 8, seem (inter- 
rupted by a star) to form the conclusion of the 
word thus commenced. The 9th and 10th letters 
are not clear, and may be de, va,—deva Raju 
—hbeing an epithet assumed by Chandra Gupta 
II.t; but while the ninth letter seems preferably 
to read ja, the tenth may be dhi. 

The entire legend would therefore read— 

Sri Gupta — i. - - - rd-ja-dhirdja Sri Chandre- 
-de-va 
Gupta-vikramankasya. 

I believe the epithet. Vikramankasya is new 
to Indian numismatics,—at least I can recall 
no other example of it. 

These two coins have, however, rather a pure- 
ly numismatic than an historic interest. The 
third coin is of value historically, for it gives 
the date of a king hitherto unplaced in the 
Gupta dynasty, viz. Bakra Gupta. 

I do not give any description of this com: 
for, save in the points noticed below, it is exactly 
the same as that figured by Mr. Thomas in his 
paper already quoted as No. XII.* (Archeol. 
Rep. p. 63). 

The only points of difference are that the letter 
Bis more clearly B on my coin,—squarer, that is, 
than in Mr.Thomas’s figure, orf ¥; and second- 
ly the obverse is that of the coin No. X.* of 
Mr. Thomas’s paper : it bears a date, that is to 
say, behind the head (as in the Kshatrapa coins) 
ZK HA =v(arsha)§ 90. . The date on both the 


§ It will be seen that I read the ‘‘iota” symbol prefixed. 
to the date as 2 for varshé. Ido this on the authority of 
an unpublished late Kshatrapa coin (also given me by Dr. 
Biihler) ; on it is clearly A Y (vasha) 300. See also the 


prathame of fSvaradata’s coins. 
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known coins of Toramina (to the style of 
which this coin closely approximates) is “ 827’3|| 
in neither case is-there any figure to represent 
the century. 

The inference which I think may be first 
drawn from the fact is that, supposing both. 
kings to use the same era, Bakra Gupta 
(Timagine Bakra to be a local barbarism for 
Vakra) was eight years later in date to Tora- 
mina, and secondly that both were included 
in the series of later Gupta kings. 

As to the era of the date. Mr. Thomas has 
suggested that it may be applied (1) to the 
Gupta family era; (2) to the era adopted by 
the Kshatrapa kings, as for a time used by 
the Guptas; and (8) to the Seleucidan era (so I 
understand), omitting the cipher for hundreds. 
I venture to suggest a fourth, viz. the ‘“ Loka 
Kal,” as to which General Cunningham and Dr. 
Biihler have recently written, and in wpplying 
which the century is sever mentioned. Ac- 
cepting the Gupta era, the date cannot be 
less than 190 of that era, for Chandra Gupta II. 
is of the year 90, and this coin is of far later 
date and execution. Ifthe Gupta era be taken 
as the equivalent of the Saka era,{{ this would 
place Bakra Gupta in 268 ap. 

Ifit be taken as representing the (2)90th year 
of the Kshatrapa dynasty, and that be 
the equivalent of the Vikramaditya era,* then 
the date would be 233 a.p. 

If the Seleucidan era be adopted, the date 
would be (the fifth century of the Seleucidan 
era being taken) 278 a.p. 

Again, ifthe Loha Kél be taken, and suppos- 
ing the century to be that beginning in 214 a.p. 
(it could searcely ‘be earlier with reference to 
the date of Chandra Gupta II.), then the date 
of Bakra Gupta would fall as low as 314: 
4.D., and Toramana would be brought down 
to 306 a.D. 

T proceed. to consider which of these dates 
seems the most probable. 


a ae a eee ee 


' || Mr. Thomas thinks that the year of the c 

obliterated. I confess that : seringt 
which I have closely examined, I see no trace of any 
century date ; this point is of little importance, however, 
as will be subsequently apparent. 

{ This is a disputed point: Albirint Gf we can trust at 
all to his text) states that the Gupta era began in Saka, 24 
(or A.D. 819}; and this is supported by irearotoce nr 
by Col. Tod. If this can be depended on, Bakra Gupta 
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As to the first, if the Kshatrapa era is to 
be taken as equivalent to that of Vikramaditya, 
andthe Gupta era as that of the Sakas, or if ever 
they respectively approximated, then Bakra 
Gupta would be brought in before Buddha 
Gupta, whose dates of 155 and L05ofthe Gupta 
era are equal to 23and 24 a.p. on the theory 
that they are Saka dates. ‘Che style of Bakya 
Gupta coins hardly warrants this supposition, 
though it is not danpossible. 

The other three dates appear preferable ; the 
Seleucidan era if applied to Toraména’s coin 
also would place that king in 270 a.p.,—about: 
twenty-six years later than Buddha Gupta ; 
the Gupta era would place Buddha Gupta, 
Toramana, and Bakra Captain closer contact 
still; while the SJinka Kel would doubtless 
bring down the last named two kings 68 
and 66 years respectively later than Buddha 
Gupta. 

On the whole Tam inclined to believe thut the 
Gupta era is that to be preferred. It is clear 
from the two Eran inscriptions that the kings 
Buddha Gupta and Toramana both 
were reigning during the life of one and the same 
man, Dhanya Vishnu, and that the latter 
was aman of some position and wealth under 
the carlier king. It is, of course, far from im- 
possible that Dhanya Vishnu may have been 
young when he caused one monument to be 
erected, and very okl when the other was exe 
cuted. If he lived even to, say, eighty years 
of age, even sixty ‘years may well have elapsed 
between the execution of the two monuments, 
2.e. the later years of Buddha Gupta and the 
earlier of Toramina. Still the shorter interval 
is certainly the moro probable one, and I am 
therefore inclined to think, with Mr. Thomas, 
that Toramana should be placed in 260-61 a.p., 
and Bakra Gupta I would accordingly place in 
268-69,—adopting, that is, the Gupta family 
era as that of both coins, and assuming that to 
be identical with the Saka era. 
ne acca acai mk 


may have ruled in 190 4 319 =- 309 A.D., and be or his pre- 
decessor may have been the Chinese Kitv-to or ‘ Gupta’ 
king whosent an embassy to China ina.p. 502.—Conf. Jowr. 
Asitutique; IVme série, tom. X. pp. 91, 100 3 2nd Archeol. 
Rep. ut sup. pp. 28, 80, 133.— Ep. 

* This assumption is opposed to Prof. Bhandarkar’ s 


e * 


opinion in Trans. Orient. Congress, 1874, who regards 
ae Saka era as that from which the Kshatrapas dated. 
—Ep. 
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BY G. BUHLER. 


In June last Major J. W. Watson, then Acting 
Political Agent, Revikauntha, informed me that, 
while acting in 1873-4 as Political Agent of 
Pahlanpur, he had been shown by the Kirbhari 
of Radhanpur two copperplaies the writing of 
which resembled very closely that of the Morbi 
plate published by Professor Bhandarkar in the 
Indian Autiguary. Lat once addressed Colonel 
Shortt, the present Political Agent, Pablanpur, 
on the subject, and solicited his good offices 
with the Ridhanpur Darbér fora loan of the 
plates scen by Major Watson. Colonel Shortt 
very kindly acquainted the Nuvab with my re- 
quest, and procured for me four plates, after 
a troublesome hunt forthe half-forgotten grants. 
On examining them I found that two of them 
contain three-fourths of a land-grant issued by 
Govinda IIL, Rathor; while the other two 
belong to Bhimadeval, Chilukya, of An- 
hilvad-Pathan. Tho latter will be published m 
my paper on the land-grants of the Anhilvad 
Chalukyas. The former are so important that 
they deserve a separate article. 

The two plates measure each 12 inches by 
10, and have one hole in the middle of the left- 
hand side, in which the seal-ring was fixed. 
The latter has been lost, as well.as the third 
sheet. For this grant, like other ancient Rathor 
sdsanas, was written on three plates, the first 
and last of~ which are inscribed on the inner 
sides only, while the centre one bears letters 
on both sides.* The loss is of small importance, 
as the last plate contained only the well-known 
verses from the Smriti on the subject of gifts of 
land. The letters of our grant are ancient Deva- 
nigari, exactly resembling those of the Saman- 
gadh plate published in the Jour. Bo. Br. it. As. 
Soc. vol. II. p. 871. The preservation of the 
plates is, on the whole, good. Only in the centre 
of Pl.I., and in the first line of Pl. Ila, some let- 
ters have become indistinct,—apparently py the 
friction of the sheets against each other. The 
execution is also good. A’few letters have been 
left out accidentally, and a moderate number 
of other mistakes occur. Noticeable ‘peculiari- 
ties are the employment of the Anusvéra in- 
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* Compare the description of the Kavyt grant, Ind. Ant- 


vol. V. p. 144. E | 
+ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. I. pp. 371 ef seq. 
t Jour. BR. As. Soc. vol, V- p. 350. 


stead of final, and of the vowel rz mstead 
of the syllable r?, both of which are incorrect, 
but of frequent occurrence in MSS. also. 

As regards its subsiance, the sdsana is for the 
greater part identical with the Van Dindori 
grant, which was discovered by L. Reid, Esq., 
and published by Mr. Wathen in the Jour. R. 
As. Sue. vol. V. pp. 350 eé.seg. Both have been 
issued by the same prince and in the same Saka 
year. As might be expected from these circum- 
stances, their historical portions agree very 
closely. But itis very fortunate that the new 
grant contains a few more verses than'the earlier 
one, some of which are of great importance for 
the history of Western India. 

Govinda III. was one of the most powerful 
princes of that great Rashtrakiita, Rathor, or 
Ratta family whick:rose to power inthe Dekhan 
about the middle of the eighth century, and for 
the space of two centurtes obscured and almost 
took the place of its older rival, the Chalukya 
race of Kalyana. During the time ofits pros- 
perity it extended its rule not only over the 
Dekhan proper, but over the Konkana, a 
portion of Gujarat,and Central India up to 
the Vindhyas. Its influence, no doubt, made 
itself felt much further north. Its power sank 
again towards the close of the tenth century, 
when the Chalukyas, under Tailapa of 
Kalyana and his successors, regained their ancient 
position. But even after that period we find 
Rishtrakata states ab Devagiri, at Belgam, &c. 
in the Dekhan, in Central India, and even as 
far north as Kandj, some of which played a 
considerable part during the last periodof Hindu 
rule, and branches of which flourish even in 
the present day. 

We possess a considerable number of grants 
issued by, or referring to, this particular Rash- 
trakiita family, which, according to their dates, 
may be arranged in the following order :— 

1. The Simangadh plates of Saka 675.7 

9: The Van Dindor! plates of Saka 730.7 

3. The Radhanpur plates dated Saka 730.§ 

4. The Baroda plates dated Saka 734.|| 

5. ‘The Kavi plates dated Sake 749.4 


ee 


§ i.e. those now under review. 
| Jour. BR. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIIL. p. 292. 
@ Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 144. 
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6. The Sangli plates dated Saka 855." 

7. The Salotgf inscription dated Saka 867.+ 

8. The Karda plates dated Saka 894.t 

9. The Kharepadtan plates dated Saka 930.8 

But, in spite of these considerable materials, 
the history of this family has not been made 
out satisfactorily,—partly because the first dis- 
covered grants have been badly read, and 
partly because the last discovered ones give 
fuller information than those accessible to H. H. 
Wilson, Lassen, Bal Gangidhar, and S. P. 
Pandit. Other circumstances, too, have contri- 
buted to obscure the real state of things. The 
first point is the evil habit of the Rashtraki- 
tas (which, indeed, may be observed in the case 
of many other Indian dynasties||) of taking a 
large number of birudas, or honorific titles; and 
of their poets, who composed the historical por- 
tions of the grants, of using these names indis- 
criminately, or even of substituting synonyms for 
them. 

The second cause of confusion is the still 
more reprehensible practice of some writers of 
the sdsanas of leaving out in the vamsdvdlé any 
princes whom they considered unworthy of 
notice. Well-authenticated instances of this kind 
are afforded by the Valabhi grants, most of 
which omit the four sons of Bhatarka; by 
the grants of the Chalukyas of AnhilvAd, several 
of which pass in silence by the name of V alla- 
bhasena, who reigned for a few months only ; 
and by the sdsanas of the ancient Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. ; 

Instead of simply giving an analysis of the 
Radhanpor plates, I shall now attempt to re- 
constr st a portion of the pedigree and of the 
history of the Dekhant Rashtrakiitas from 
the above nine grants. I do not pretend to 
trace all Rashtrakitas back to their origin, 
nor even to give the history of all the kings 
named in the nine grants. The historical docu- 

ments which are accessible at present are in 
my opinion insufficient to decide whether the 
Rashtrakitas were an Aryan Kshatriya, 7.¢. 
Rajput race, which immigrated into the Dekhan 
from the north like the Chalukyas, or a Dra- 
vidian family which was received into the 
Aryan community after the conquest of the 


* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 100. 
T Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 205. 

+ Jour. R. As. Soc, vol. TIT. p. 94, 

§ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc, vol. I. p. 209, 
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Dekhan. It is, further, as yet impossible to 
determine the period when a Rashtrakita em- 
pire was first founded in the Dekhan, Only this 
much is clear, that Rashtrakdta kings ruled 
over parts of the Dekhan in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; because the first Chilukya, Jayasimha, 
destroyed one Indra, the son of Krishna, who 
belonged to this family. Nor is it feasible 
to determine the relation of the lates} Rash- 
trakita, dynasties, especially those of K in oj, 
from whom the present Rathors of Jodh yur 
and Id ar are descended, to the family of the 
grantors of the above sdsanas. The list also of 
the kings from Govinda lL to Kakkal Q, 
enumerated in the nine grants, offers a difficulty 
regarding the succession to the tenth prince, 
Akiéilavarsha, which has already exercised 
the ingenuity of H. H. Wilson, Bal Gangidhar 
Sastri, and 8. P. Pandit. All I shall attempt 
is, therefore, to give an account of the first ten 
kings of the nine grants,—a contribution to the 
history of the Dekhan and the adjacent west- 
ern coast during the time from 660 to 850 4.p. 

The first three princes,—Govinda Te 
Karka I., and Indra I.,— who are noticed 
in grants Nos. 1, 4, and 5 only, are described 
in general terms. The poets, as in duty bound, 
extol their bravery, their justice and piety, but 
without stating how they distinguished them- 
selves. Hence it may be inferred that not 
much was to be said about them, and especially 
that during their reigns the war with the 
Chalukyas had not yet broken out. In favour 
of this view the fact may be adduced that the 
queen of the third, Indra I., was the daughter 
of a Chalukya father and a Somanvaya (i.e. 
Yadava or Rashtrakita) mother (grant No. 1, 
v. 9). For, with the state of things which exist. 
ed during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between the two houses would hardly 
have been possible. Counting backwards three 
generatious from Saka 675, the date of grant 
No. 1, and allowing twenty-five years for each 
generation, the year 660 a.p. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I. as the initial date of his 
reign, 685 a.p. to Karka I., and 710 a.n. to 
Indra, I, 

The fourth prince, Dantidur ga, the son 





{| A glaring instance of this ractice I have noted in 
my Introduction to the Vikramdnkacharita, where eight 
names of the hero are mentioned : Vikram, p- 80, note 2. 


; t ae the Miraj plates, v.7, Jowr. R. As. Soc. vol. IIT. 
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of Indra I. and of his Chalukya queen, was one 
of the great rulers of the family, and for this 
reason be has been considered its founder in 
iiree of the grants, Nos. G, 8, and 9. 

His own grant apparently attributes two 
great deeds to him,—the subjugation of a 
princecalled Vallabha (No. 1,v. 17), whereby 
he obtained the title of MNdjddhirdjaparasme- 
svara, ‘Supreme lord of kings of kings,’ or 
‘king of kings and supreme lord,’ and an easy 
victory over the army of Karniata, “ which 
was expert in defeating the lords of Kanchi and 
Kerala, the Chola, the Pandya, Sriharsha, and 
Vajrata’’ (No. 1, v. 18). Possibly the two 
verses contain a ‘hen dia dyoin,. and both 
refer to the same event, t.e. Vallabha was the 
Karnata king who was defeated. But it is 
perfectly certain that the Karnata army 1s m- 
tended for ‘the Chalukya army,’ since the 
GhAlukyas of Kalydina wre frequently called 
‘the lords of KarnAfta,’* and since it is their 
constant boast in their older inscriptions that 
they conquered Sriharsha.t Grant No. 5 re- 
peats the two verses of No. 1. Nos. 6 and 8 
describe the king merely in general terms, and 
No. 9 contains nothing but the name. He prob- 
ably did nothing more of importance, ana died 
soon after the date of his grant. A remark 
which No. + makes about his suceessor, 
Krishna L., proves that he did not reach old 
ave, and probably died a violent death. All 
the grants which mention both Dantidurga and 
Krishna I. state that the latter was the paternal 
nucle of the former, é.¢. a brother of Indra LI. 
Giant No. 8, v. 5, says that Dantidurga died 
childless. But No. +, v. 8, affirms that Krishna 
I. “destroyed his relative, who had fallen into 
evil ways, and became king for the good of his 
race;? though it does not mention Danti- 
durga’s name, and in fact ignores him and his 
father altogether. Considering how anxious 
the court poets must have been, and in some 
cases can be proved to have been,t to disguise, 
or to place in the best light, the internal . dis- 
gensions and revolutions in the families of their 
patrons, I have no hesitation in accepting as 
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* See, ¢.g., Vikraménkacharita, p. 28, note. 


+ T must add that I do not feel as certain as most of 
a colleagues (see, ¢.g., A. Burnell, Elem. of anaes 
Palwogr., p. 16) ap to do that the Sriharsha con- 
Paerad: PP Gis Obeakyas is Hiwen-Thsang’s and B&na’s 
friend, Harshavardhana of Théimesar. The question 
requires reconsideration, as the dates will not fit, and 
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correct this version of the manner in which 
Dantidurea lost his life and Krishna sneceeded 
to the throne. It seems to me evident that, as 
it has happened so frequently in the Rajpat 
families of India, the younger branch of the 
family ousted the elder one. 

From the last line of the grant No. 1 we leara 
that Dantidurga wasalso caliel Dantivarme. 
The name may be translated -he whose pro- 
tection elephants are,’ or * he who is like an ele- 
phaat that resemblesa fort or a suit of armour. 
The same plate mentions two drudas or yauia 
wdmas of this prince, —Prithetvallabhe and Khad- 
qdvalnks (2). The former, ‘ husband of the earth. 
is a general title common tomany kings. The 
reading of the latter is doubtful; the facsimile 
has a nonsensical form /vhudyd@puloka, which 
Bal Gangidhar has changed into Nhadga- 
dhdrdrke. 

The fifth king, Krishna L., whose relation 
to his predecessor and accession to the throne 
have already been discussed, was likewise 4 
ruler of great distinction. Two grants, Nos. 
2 and 3, place him, for this reason, at the heau 
of their enumeration, and most have som<- 
thing particular to relate regarding him. Fora 
grants Nos. 2,3 (v. 3), and U (v. 5) it appears 
that he continued the work of Dantidur ga. 
and further humbled the Chalukyas. No. 4. 
vy. 10, alse states that ‘‘ he changed to a deer the 
great boar (uhdeardhr), who was taken with 
an itching for the battle, and inspired by valour 
flashed his bow-tusk.’*§ As the bour is the 
cognizance of the Chilukyas, it is probable that 
this verse also refers to the defeat of a Chalukya 
prince, not of a person called Mahivariha. The 
same grant, vv. 1i-13, connects him with the 
hill of HlApura, where he seems to have built 
a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.| Nos. 2 and 
8 mention that he bore the biruda Vallabha. 
His aceession to the throne may be placed about 
755 4.p., and, as he was the paternal uncle of his 
predecessor, he cannot have ruled very long. If 
we allow him ten years, until 765, that will be 
quite as much as is probable. 

After him ruled successively his two sons, 
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S+tharsha is, like Vikrama and Bhoja, a name common 
to several powerful princes. 
+ Compare my remarks on 


harita, p. 87, note. . 
° This trenaiation differs from that given by Pandit 


Sfradaprasdéda, who, as nsual, had only a very dim idea 


f the meaning of text. ; 
x ff V. 1 arg been badly deciphered or is corrupt. 
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Govindali.and Dhruva. The only par- 
ticular information which we reveive about the 
former is that he also borethe suruame Y al] a- 
bha@ Three grants, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, do not 
mention his name at all: hence it may be interred 
that he did not reign long, and was nob particu- 
larly distinguished. Tf my view of the miver- 
pretation of vy. 5 of Nos, 2 and 3 is correct, 
Govinda IL was dethroned by this younger 
brother, who appears to have been a much ereater 
ruler and warrior. 

This king, the seventh from Govinda L, is 
called Dhruva, ‘the constant,’ in grants 
Nos. 4 and 5; while he appears under the 
appellation Nirupama, ‘the imcomparable,’ 
in Nos. 6, 8, and % In No.2 he is called 
Nirupama and Paura, while No. 8 reads 
clearly Diora instead of Leura. The preser- 
vation of this form is the dirst important service 
which the Radhanpur grant (No. 3) venders 
to the history of the Rashtrakdtas. Wor while 
Paura,* the form of the Van Dindori plates 
(No. 2), 1s utterly irreconcilable with the read- 
ing Dhruva? in Nos, 4 and 6, Dhora may be 
easily recognized as a Prakrit corruption of 
Dhrwa; and thus our plate foraishes the 
complete proof that Dhruva and Nirupama are 
the same person. Only two grants give parti- 
calars regarding Dhrava-Nirupama’s exploits. 
Both Nos. 2 (v. 6) and 8 (v. 6) state that 
he conquered and imprisoned a king called 
Ganga, and that (v. 7) he dispossussed a raler 
named Vatsa or of Vatss, who had econ- 
quered the kingdom of Gauda, and that he drove 
him into the desert of Marvid From the men- 
tion of Gauda it is clear that V ats a's pater- 
nal vealm must have been situated in Central 
India.f Our grant No. 3 (v. 7) states that he 
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also conquered the Pallavaking in the south. 


lhe same two grants show also that Dhruva- 


Nirupama had another biruda, Kalivallabha, 
‘the beloved of the Kali age’ (Nos. 2, v. 8, 
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{The translation of No. 6 asserts that he was born at 
Indubinpbasilétala. But the Sanskrit says nothing of the 
kind. ‘Phe facsimile reads as follows:—t1sindd govinds- 
mhjobhid cadubimbosilat tle | yrsyGriploshadhtimromkah 
prasastir iva likskyate || “From him sprang Govinda- 
raja; a dark spot (caused) by the burning of his enemies 
is visible on the erystal dise of the moon (indubdimbasildtale) 
vesembling a landatory inscription.” ‘The poet means to 
say that Govinda destroyedso many enemies that the smoke 
from their pyres may be considered to have caused the 
spots in the moon, which latter, therefore, are in reality'a 
prasasti, i.e. landatory inscription executed by-the king. 

* T have no doubt that Paura is merely a mistake of 
the decipherer. 

+ This identity results also from his 


; osition on the 
lst. For while grant No, : 


5 names the two sons of K :ishna 


[Magen, IST7, 


oo 
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and 3, v. 9), andaihird, Dhaedvarsha, as-his 
gon and suecessor is said to “mediate on the 
feet of the supreme lord,” Ge, the ust rious 
Dhardvarsha’’ The phrase paddieuliyaln, 
“meditating on the foot of" is na doubt ane 
biguous, and the subject of the meditation is in 
other cases sometimes a spirtiual yur, aad soue- 
tires a lord paramount. But the others eiven 
io Dhadravarsha show that he was not a priest, 
and he cannot have been a lord paramount, 
because these Rathors achnowledwed none. it 
is, therefore, nob dowbtful that Goyinda’s fathey 
ismeant.§ Another name, ‘Samndra ? whieh the 
{ranslation of No, 6 eivesto Dhrava, is nothing 
but the result of a mistake. As the reign of 
Govinda JL was probably of short duration, 
Dhruva-Nirapama’s accession to the ya/amay be 
placed about 770 Av. 

The next king, Dhruva-Nirapama’s sou, is 
culled Gevinda Ti in Nos. 2.5, 4, and 4, 
Jagattinngain Nos. Gand ’anddagadradra 
in No. 9% As the latter two names are merely 
birudas, dayattanya dneuning * the world-exalt- 
ed,’ and dayadmude * the Siva, ¢. Supreme ford 
of the world,’ Tdo not hesitate toassumethat they 
belong to Govinda HL imorder toexpressthe high 
position whieh he ocenpied. But Pimust adit 
that any oue who ishypereritically welingd ony 
contend that dagattunga was a third son 
of DhruvaNirupama, who succeeded his 
brother Govinda HL, Govinda FUL. seems to 
have been the most eminent prince of the dy- 
nasty. Immediately after lis accession to the 
throne he had to fight a confederacy of twelve 
kings, who assailed the supremacy of the Rash- 
traktitas (No. 2,v. 11, No. 3, v. 18, No. 6, v. 22). 
Grant No. 6 names Stambha as their chief. 
The result of the contest was that “Govinda 
made their lustre pale, as the Saiiarta fire extin- 
guishes the twelve suns that shine at the end 
of a kalpa.” After he lad subdued these 
enemies, he released king Ganga, whom bis 
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I. Govinda (II.) and Dhruva, Nos. 6,8, and 9 call them 
Govinda (II.) and Nirupama. An argument which, tends to 
show that Diora is a corruption of Dhruva is that in 
Nos. 2.and8 he is twice called emphatically Diaryavdn 
and po tobe ‘the constant.’ 

i Possib: y the ruler of the Vatsa country may be 
meant, His capital was Kausobi, the modern Kosam. 

§ It ought also to be noted that most of the kings of 
this dynasty seem to have had one biruda ending in var- 
sha. Thus, besides the Amoghavarsha and AkGla- 
varsha ot Nos. 6, 8, and 9, we find a Govinda III. called 
Prabhttavarsha, Karka of Bharoch Suvarnavar- 
sha, Govinda of Bharoch Prabhitavarsha, Kakkala 
(the last king) Amoghavarsha, and his father A kala- 


varsha. These epithets were intended to commemorate 
the liberality of their wearers. 


Marcu, 1877.) 


father had imprisoned, “from the prolonged 
pain of his feiters.”’ But Ganga again opposed 
his benefactor, and had again to be reduced to 
obedience (No. 2, v. 12, No. 38, v. 14) and to be 
imprisoned. 

Our grant (No. 3) describes his next exploits 
as follows (vv. 15-18) :—He undertook an 
expeditionagainst the G drjara king, who fled 
at his approach, “‘as the clouds disappear on 
the approach of the autumnal season.” Next 
he received the submission of the ‘ politic’ ruler 
of Malava, who hy the stady of the Nitisdstra 
had learnt to fcrm a just estimate of his own 
strength. Then, on his reaching the slopes of 
the Vindhya hills, a king called M dra- 
Sarva hastened to offer him presents. Finally 
he spent the rainy season at Sribhavana. 
The last three statements occur also in grant 
No 2, vv. 15-15; but the first verse regarding 
the Girjara, which is of the last importance for 
the correct appreciation of the expedition and 
for the history of Gujarat, has been left out. 
This one piece of information forms the connect- 
ing link between several other scraps of informa- 
tion regarding the bistory of Gujarat. Firstly, 
we know from the grants of Jayabhata 
dated Vikrama 486, and of Dadda II., dated 
Suka 380, 384, 400, and 417, that during the 
fifth century a.p. Central Gujarat was governed 
by a dynasty of Girjara kings, who had their 
capital at Nindipura, a fort once situated 
to the east of Bharoch, close to the Jhade- 
évar gate. From Hiwen Thsang we learn that 
further north a Girjara kingdom existed in the 
seventh century, the capital of which was Pilo- 
molo, the modern Bhinm &l,|| in Southern 
Marvid, just across the Pahlanpur frontier. 
The grants of the Gujarat Ritbors, Nos. 4 and 
5, finally inform us that Govinda ILI. con- 
quered ‘the realm ofthe ruler of Lata (the 
region between the Mahi and the Tapti, and 
between the sea and the Sahyddris), and made 
it over to his brother Indra, some time before 
the year 812. Ifwe now read in the RAdhau- 
pur grant (No. 8) that the same Go vinda III. 
conquered or drove into flight the Garjara, 
while on the same expedition he afterwards re- 

| The identification of Bhinm 41 with ‘Pilomolo’ 
belongs to Major J atson, whose services to the 


history of GujarAt I have had to acknowledge so frequently. 


Bhinmal had two older names, Srimfla and BhillamAla. 
The latter is, I think, t1e parent of the modera one on 
our maps, and is represented by ‘ Pilomolo. The Arabic 
Pahlmahl represents also Bhillamflé. Merutunga stat2s 
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ceived the submission of the king of Malava, 
and a visit from king M Arasarvaon the slones 
of the Vindhyas, we are, I think, justified in 
arranging these facis in the following manner :— 

Govinda IIL. advanced from the highlands 
of the Dekhan by the pass of Bansda or br that 
of Dharmapur into the districts which are now 
called Southern Gujarat, and which were former!y 
considered thenorthernmost partof the Konkana. 
Next he crossed the Tapti and invaded the Lata, 
and took this country from the Gurjaras, driving 
them northwards. After disposing of them, he 
turned his attention to Malava. This countrys 
he may have reached, in case he did not 
pursue the Gtrjaras as far as Bhinmal, by 
the Dohad-Dhir or Harsol-Ratlim routes. If 
he did march upon and occapy the Gurjara 
capital, he had to take the Idar-Dungarpur or 
the Komalmer pass through the Aravali. He 
must next have marched right across Malava 
in order to reach the Vindhyas. Probably he 
crossed their western portion as he returned to 
his Dekhan home. It is parely owing to the 
Radhanpur plate that we are able to give this 
sketch of Govinda’s great expedition to the west, 
and that we can at last connect two hitherto 
detached pieces of the history of Gujarat, the 
Girjara and the Rathor periods. 

After Govinda had passed the rainy season at 
Sribhavana, he marched tothe banks of the 
Tungabhadra (No.2,v.15,No. 3, v.18) and 
again subdued the Pallavas, whom his father 
had conquered already, and “ whose wealth was 
resting inhishands also.” He, apparently, hadto 
undertakean expeditionagainst a foe who, though 
formerly humbled and made tributary, had again 
begun to lift his head. Finally he ordered the 
lord of Vengi (No. 2, v. 16, No. 8, v. 19) into 
his presence, and made him assist in building or 
fortifying a city. Veng i is the ancient name of 
the eastern coast between the mouths of the Go- 
dAvari and Krishna. The tract which Govinda 
III. either temporarily or permanently brought 
under his sway extends therefore from the west- 
ern to the eastern coast, and from the Marrad 
desert and the Vindhyas in the north to beyond 
the Tungabhadra in the south. His dominions 
that Bhoja of Dhér called Srimfl4é—Bhillamalé because 


its people allowed th3 puct Mayha to die in want. Several 
casks ne met with in Gujarit and RAjputana call them- 


lves, from the first form, Sriméli. 
eq T am not ableto identify this place. ButT feel certain 
that it is not ‘ Cowidarga, in Mysore,’ as Mr. Wathen’s in- 


formants stated. 
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were certainly very considerable, and he fully 
deserves his titles, Jagattunga or Jaga- 
drudra. Govinda bore, besides these two 
bivudas, three others,—Prithvivallabha, 
‘the husband of the earth’ (Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
5); Srivallabha, ‘the husband of For- 
tune’ (No. 3); and Prabhdtavarsha, ‘the 
showerer of prodigious (wealth)’ (Nos. 2 and 
3). Both his grants are dated from May fir a- 
khandi (No. 3), or Maytrakhind! (No. 
2),—no doubt the modem Morkhanda, a 
hil-foré north of Van, in the Nisile district. It 
does not seem likely to me that this place was his 
capital, though il may have been an occasional 
place of residence. or Indian princes do not 
usually govern their dominions from loncly 
forts. 

Govinda’s grants ure both dated Saka 730, 
or 808-9 A.D., and it is probable that he did not 
reign much longer. or, firstly, the number 
of his wars which the grants mention shows that 
he must have reigned a good many years befure 
they were issued. Secondly, the manner in 
which the grantof his nephew Karka (No, 4) 
speaks of him indicates that he wag dead ut 
the time of its issue, tu. Saka 734, or ap. 
812-13. 

We shall probably not go far wroug if we 
place the end of his reign in 810 a.v. His ac. 
cession to the throne may be put about 785 a.p. 

Not much is known regarding Govinda IIL.’ 
successor, his son Amoghavarsha (No. 6, 
v. 9, No. 8, v. 9, No.9, v. 3). We do not even 
know his real name. For Amoghavarsha, ‘he 
who showers not in vain,’ is nothing but a biruda. 
But the one fact which No. 8 mentions, viz. 
that his capital was at MAnyakheta*, the 
modern Malkhed, in the Nizim’s territory, is 
of great importance. For if permits the identi- 
fication.of the Dekhani RAthors with the 
Balharis of the Muhammadan geographers 
of the tenth century. This identification has 
already been proposed by Dr. Bhat Daji, who 
correctly perceived that Tod’s wild guess about 
the Bal ka réi,‘ or Valabht raja, and Reinand’s 
identification with Malavaraja, could not stand. 
The arguments in favour of Dr Bhat Dajt’s 
view areas follows:—Both Ibn Khordadbaht+ 


* This, dot Mandyakheta, is the correct f 
name: see §. P. Pandit, Ind. Ant. vol. ae 306 acd the 
le of grant No. 6. 
Fe ra The History of India by tts own Historians, 
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and Masiidit allege that, Budhord meant * king: 
of kings,’ and was a title which all kings of the 
dynusty bore. 
word can only have been Bhittdrada, which 
means ‘lord? or ‘supreme rulers 


The corresponding Sanskrit 


Now, as 
grants Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, and & show, all the kings 
of the Rabhor dynasty affected the title para, 
anvt-bhadtirala, “supreme lord Secondly, the 
capital of the Dalhara is stated to have been 
Mankir. This word resembles Manyakheta, 
the name of the capital of Amoghavarsha and 
of his suceessors,§ very closely, and it. is abso- 
lutely identical with the Prakrit form = Man 
khed or Mankher, which must have preceded 
the modern form Matkhed. The identity 
of the two towns is further proved by the 
statement that Mankiv was the great contre 
of India, and sitmated 80 farsanes, or 640 miles, 
from the sea. A glance at the map will 
show that’ Malkhed lies almost, exactly in the 


middle, between the western and eastern seas. 


Its distance from the western coast is, as the 
crow flies, about 350 miles, But if we assume 
that Masiidt thought not of the straight linc 
from the western sea, bat of the distance from 
one of the northern ports to which the Muham- 
macdang chiefly traded, say Khambay or Bharuch, 
his estimate of the distance is correct. There 
is another point in his notes on the town 
Which may be used to support this identifica. 
tion. He says that the language spoken at 
Mankir is “the Kirlya, called so afier the 
country Kira” The word hina, ibis tne, is 
not easily explained. Vor in Sanskrit fru 
means ‘a parrot,’ and its plural is a name of 
the Kagmirians. But with a (lor the Arabic 
alphabet) very slight change of the diucritical 
pots we may read Kanara, ie. Kana dass 
Karnata, for Kira, ie. 32° for x5 + and 
this emendation exactly fits Malkhed, which lies 
just on the border of the Kanareso-speaking 
country.|| A third argument for the identity of 
the Rithors with the Balharis of Mankir is 
the circumstance that while the Muhammadan 
writers of the ninth and tenth centuries state 
that the great prince of India, the Balhar 4, 
resides at Mankir, Al Idrisi in the twelfth 
century asserts thai Nahrwalla was his seat. 
Se te 
t Elliott: ibid. 19.24, 


§ Manyakheta is also named as th Oe 
grants Nos. 6, 7, and 8. med as the seat of the king in 


|| See Caldwell, Comp. Gram. Drav, Lang. p. 33. 
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We know from the inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana and from grant No. 9 that the 
star of the Rathors of Malkhed set in the last 
quarter of the tenth century, and that Tailapa 
(973-1008 a.p.) humbled them to the dust, 
and reéstablished the supremacy of the Chalu- 
kyas in the Dekhan. At the same time the 
Chilukyas of Anhilvid (Nahrwalla) rose to 
importance in the latter half of the eleventh 
and in the twelfth century, under Jayasimha 
Siddharija and his still greater successor 
Kumirapila; and these princes, too, assumed 
the title parama-bhattaraka. 

But to return to Amoghavarsha. It is 
not clear from the inscriptions if he built Minya- 
kheta. I rather think that Manyakheta is the 
unnamed town which the king of Vengi forti- 
fied for Govinda IIT. But it seems probable 
that Amoghavarsha was the first Rathor who 
made the place his capital. The statements of 
the Muhammadans about the Balharas of the 
éighth century allow us to infer that during his 
reign the power and extent ofthe Rithor empire 
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Amoghavarsha’s successor is named A k éla- 
varsha. There canbe no doubt that the real 
name of this prince also is unknown—A k 4 la- 
vars ha, ‘he who showers (gifts) out of season 
(as well as in season),’ being merely an honorific 
title or biruda. The inscriptions give no details 
regarding his reign. Who really succeeded this 
prince ‘is somewhat doubtful. The statements 
of grants Nos. 6, 8, and 9 are apparently not 
quite in harmony. I think, however, that if 
we obtained a good facsimile of the Karda plate 
the difficulty would be solved. As this is not 
within my reach, and, as I learn that a new 
grant of one of the later Ratrors has recently 
been discovered and will be shortly published 
by Professor Bhandarkar, I pass over the re- 
maining princes of the dynasty. I will merely 
remark that Kak kala, who issued grant No. 
8, is the last prince of the Manyakheta dynasty. 
Grant No. 9, v. 9, states distinctly that he 
was the Rathor whom Taila pa conquered. 
No. 8, Kakkala’s own grant, is dated in 975 
A.D., the very year of Tailapa’s accession to the 


remainedas great asunder his father. Theend | throne. Kakkala’s fall must have come soon 
of his reign may be placed about 835 A.D. after. 
TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate I. 
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°) agar verve at ater gorse aq feat oma fever feerst: [111] 


| { The same statement is made in the Chilukya Miraj 
grant, v. 27, where the name is given as Karkara. T suspect 
that its Sanskrit form was Karkardja. 
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°) Taare [i] ae aeaasiaT Pua wT 
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(¥) otteer [i] Rat gr Raga Pat ad Pra: afesrenipye [itil] 
| mMyeaa: 

(°) aat fraqanieeaeay ata: aera qaratirahcdaHne: ga: [tl] carreac. 
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aa- 
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Plate IT A. 
(*) 77 ROME aT Fea Twas eafsa rar 
CUR UL] rear 
() Fay TePMNad For Ader aaa fdlaneqet ya: [I] aeat 
| ae a- 
() Saenteeat car war aoa Praise war gare frat a Ta aparare [UR] 
| afer wai 


() ysoa setae Ta TATA aaa tgAAT dercresaT [i] faresrat 
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+ L. 10, aksharas 4-10, as well as the last, are very in- L. 1, read Faq: = Ornate 

Sas ub, reed Gara. L. 17, red aera’. | at; Caguary Carer ATE. Leb. mee” 
+ 18. Tho restoration has been made according to the Van | of UEUT locks like @T; but the reading mage is sana 
on account of the senge and of the metre. 
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(7) quid qafya aren fier Sita: [i] arearaareigag aay [at STAG: Gt: TETRA 
(*) amd got gat core [I ell] sar sow waTererersiat TEs 
aeaT- 

(4) enraat ad Araaadeacrad [I] aren eeaceraralt garrarsarazal EECCEC 
() Praraaftgd: gaat ar [Ii] wereqeifeaer Te aaa aria Fa 
| [ancaEd- 

(7) grefica, wh eatieaar [I] aerciafice Fr ay sarTaeaT 7 Aq arat 
Aina 

(%) anita gar qeerarerTe: [ASI] aT AHAMTIAgTaAA: ATTA 
(%) gar act wh adert [] taeaTTrerisad [s]a7 apt 


Plate II B. 


() fife wanfsaraterar sar aRT || | Xo [ii] Senpeqaseraat Sia 
ara [i] aia 

?) apace: salvar aera [IRM] AT OTTER AE IAT TTA OAT 

(*) rere Ea TET GEMATOT ACTA AE TAL ATT EATS ATT 

(*) qateittzenriccen, Guest wat TAT qaqa Tera AT- 

() wapgwataitancacdl waaay % area TT sfrrapene earaThae- 

(°) + AaT sara freee aR RTA OT OTT MIE Prifrardstaasererararale- 


~, 


(’) qeaaeral eae || UPTNTeTaET TA qr 





§ 1.8, read PATTSTATAATA, Le 11, read fagira’, | of the grant is G ‘tha,’ It slightly differs from the form 


L. 13. The restoration of n° ismade according to the 
Van Dindoxt plate. L.14, read GROAG L. 15, read “ST 

; CAIREATA. L. 16, read PHA. L. 17, read ahr- 
amy’. L. 18. Dele Visarga after FATT, or write fare. 
L. 19, read qeaad. The insertion of WT before TUT 


is required by the metre and by the sense. 
{ L. 1. The sign used for 90 atthe end of the Prasastt 


of the syllable used otherwise in the grant. The latter is 
written (, It is the only instance of the syllabic notation. 
of numerals hitherto observed on RAathor grants. Read 
ae? L.8, read COUPER: “gudiaen”. L. 4, read 
Creag san; ety: DL. 5, read AEA 
L. 6, read “ARTGA.. -L. 7, Dele the first akshara of the 
lane. 
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C) fa uanawaia cage: wer arereaihs Tea furry aay efera: a-* 
SAA: TEN. CITT FATIMUTAGT HAA: TIT a- 


3 ss aot aats ee sN 7 PERRMERS, fey os - > oye oe 
(O°) Healt ea ye Aa Ss AACE NS eT TT Za 


Evy m, 


os, en. ie 


pray raras aa aay aarat 
) Sagar: 


iS 


CAT AIST: 


C*) yeaa: TAC AHP ATT SET TAT T: 
(*) arate: 9 gaara rer: 

(") 

() [erage ser BaToTqayAT 
C) Harare =o aarerenrfearer = afeayfea: 
(Vasa are: sad ada 


Translation. 

1. Om! May he protect you, the lotus on 
whose navel has been made the dwelling-place 
of Brahma and Hava, whose forehead is adored 
by the lovely moun-sickle.+ 

2. There was a trathful kine on carth 
called Krishnaraéja, whose throat was hid- 
den bythe twining arms of Fortune and by the 
far-reaching rays of the royal insignia, which 
ghittered on his broad chest, just as Krishna's 
throat is hidden by the twining arms of Lak- 
shmi and the far-reaching rays of the Kaustn- 
bha, who, thongh he conyuered a host of foes 
with his large army (ehakre), just as Krishna 
with his huge war-dise (chikra), lived a pure 
(ahrishna) life.t 

3. He (who wasalso called) Vallabha,and 
who was surrounded by a large crowd of ex- 
ceedingly wise (Pandits, vibwilha), in sport and 
swiftly tore Fortune (latshmt) from the ocean- 
like Chalukya race, which derives lustre from 
numerous powerfal princes that, afraid of the 
destruction of their partizans, sought its pro- 
tection (pakshachchhedabhay déritakhildmahdbhit- 














* L. 8, read ere. L. 9, “AT is not distinet on the plate. 
But the reading must either be this or “HA”. L. 15, read 
faeat. L. 16, read Eb ne any , read SyHrarearat 
Payee’. L. 18, read Frat®. LL. 19, dele Anusv4ra over 
arq-yar. 


t Metre Anushtubh. Compare the KAvt 
rol, 


iid Dak: 
V. p. 144, note) and the Van Dindnd crt (ae Ant 


grant, v. 1, 


aTT As Fea Tae a TAT ST gaa 


ATCT] 
TAIT: | MET: RAT: 
weratiion waraferoqyeq:  ayye- 


TTT ATH Oraenaarcaaad- 


GUASTAMAAT CA TATU 


Riera alr nedaterciay aay Feary wafsae dara- 


af aaRaaea as Tqs Ae 
Tae TIA «== AaTeTAPeErTar 


cfafearar art aBaceate afeqaat array 


bhvtieutabhed{ldey, which is diffieult to con- 
quer for others (alanghyddaprah), and whieh 
contains tmany pare resplendent gems Canes. 
venetbobhrajish nuratndneidet),§ just as Mount 
Mandara, surrounded by & large ¢rowd of im- 
mortals Calludha), bore the goddess of Fortune 
(Uakshint) from the ocean, which derives lustre 
from all the yvreat anountains that, afraid of 
the loss of their wings, sought its protection 
(puhshecheh hedabhaydsr takhilamahdablaibhyithu- 
libhrajitat) is difficult to cross for other (beings) 
(durlonghyddaperath), and which contains va- . 
rious pure resplondent jewels (aachandinalabhrd- 
jeohnaratndnolitaly, 

4. To hin was born a son, (called) D hora, 
whose only wealth was fortitude ; who, though 
in conquering the universe by the expansion 
of his fierceness he resembled the god’ with the 
fierce rays, still gladdened the earth by the 
lightness of his taxes (achanduktratah), [while 
the sun torments it by the fierconess of its rays 
(chendakerath)], who destroyed the beauty of 
the lotus faces of the wives of his enemies, 
whose fare the nymphs that guard the quarters 
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t Motre Vasantatilaka. The verse contains a series of 
puns. Kach epithet bas a double meaning, and fits both the 
king and the god Krishna. Compare also the Kivi grant, 
v. 12. The verse is also the second of the Van Dindorl 
grant, but Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has not seen all the 
poctical jimesses which it contains. The double meaning of 
Gyatakara has escaped him entirely. | 


§ Metre Sirdulowikridita. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has 
misunderstood this verse also, which likewise stands third 
on the Van Dindort plates.—‘ Gems,’ ¢.¢. illustrious princes. 
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of the universe wove into pearl strings and ever 


wore. || 

5. Though he was endowed with a splen- 
dour acquired by a rebellion against his elder 
brother (jyeshthollanghana), still (that splen- 
dour) was pure and, established in a faultless 
realm (nirmala mandala), he was never dis- 
figured by any blot (doshdkara), [and he thus 
resembled and surpassed the moon thatis en- 
dowed with a pure splendour after passing the 
constellation Jyeshthd, and is surrounded by a 
spotless halo (nirmala mandala), but always 
disfigured by a blot (doshdkara)|. Seeing his 
liberality, which surpassed the liberality (déna) 
of all other men, the guardian elephants of 
the quarters that are covered with streams 
of ichor (ddna) issuing from beneath their ears, 
have placed themselves, deeply ashamed, as it 
were, at the extremities of the four regions of 
the universe.q 

6. Seeing that he (Dhora) had conquered 
impetuous Ganga, who, forsooth, had not been 
vanquished by others, who excelled through 
venerable regal qualities, who had conquered 
the world and possessed a pride not common 
to others, Kali fled, fearing lest he also should 
be punished.* 

7. Wonderful it is that having obtaied 
from the humbly bowing P allava,—whom on 
theone side (Dhora’s) ocean-like cavalry pressed, 
that exulted over its crushed foes, that roamed 
about and was formidable on account of its 
bravery, while on the other side the self-moving 
ocean restrained him, that is uproarious like a 
a RNIN ae EERE AAG Te RENCE SGC A Ss oe ae 

|| Metre sdrddlavikridita. Prathpa, which I have ren- 
dered simply by ‘fierceness,’ has really a double meaning, 
—applied to the king it means ‘valour, prowess ;’ applied 
to the sun it means ‘exceeding heat.’ The tertiwmn com- 
parationis between the king’s fame and the pearl strings 
of the Digndyikds is the brilliancy or ‘ whiteness’ (as a 
Hindu would say) common to both. The verse is the 
Ath of the Van Dindori grant. a etd ce 

{ Metre Sirdtlavikridita. The verse 1s identical with 
Van Dindort 5, though Mr. Wathen’s and my renderings 
differ very considerably. There are only two points in his 
version which require to be noticed. Firstly, it is possible 
to translate with him jyeshthollanghangjatay4, acquired 
by overcoming the goddess Jyeshtha or Misfortune,’ which 
is represented as the elder sister of Fortune. But I reject 
this translation, because the contrast to amalay4, “(never- 
theless) pure,’ requires that the fortune of the lang should 
owe its origin to a blamable act. The emphatic state- 
ment that Dhora was “never disfigured by any blemish 
also favours this explanation. In the second half-verse 
“sarnddhasthitadanabhritah, ‘covered by streams of ichor 
issuing from beneath their temples,’ can also be referred to 
the king, and be translated by ‘endowed with a liberality m- 
ferior to that of king Karna.’ But I am unable to stuff this 
into the translation. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has had a dim idea 
of both these renderings. Tue hatural phenomenon which 
suggested the first series of puns is that after the month of 


Jeth, in the rainy season, the moon is constantly surrounded 
by a halo. Wathen’s varie lectiones are misreadings. 
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victor in battle, and formidable on account of its 
roaming monsters,—elephants shedding streams 
of ichor (mada),t he never became in the legst 
intoxicated (mada) with his glory. 

8. Swiftly driving Vatsaraja, who was 
intoxicated with the wealth ofthe kingdom of 
Gauda that he had easily acquired, on an evil 
road into the heart of Maru (land), he took 
from him not only the two royal parasols or 
Ganda, resplendent like the rays of the autum- 
nal moon, but also, at thesamemoment, his faxae, 
thathad reached the extremities of the universe. t 

9. Wonderful itis how Nirupama came 
to be (called) Kalivallabha (‘the beloved of the 
Kaliyuga), since by his pure life he drove 
Kali, who had gained a firm footing, swiftly tar 


“away, and entirely restored on earth the splen- 


dour of the (golden) Krita age.§ 

10. Fromthat constant Nirupama sprang 
a son, who is honoured by good men, called 
Govindaraja, who may be likened to the 
moon produced fromthe ocean,since he was pure 
in mind, just as the moon is pure in splendour: 
since his feet were touched by the heads of the 
greatest princes, just as the rays of the moon 
touch the proud head of the supreme lor 
(Siva); and since he was the favourite of For- 
tune (padmdnandakara), just as the moon glad- 
dens the night-lotuses; who also resembles the 
sun that comes from the lofty mountain of the 
east, since he is endowed with valour (pratdpa). 
just as the sun is possessed of exceeding heat 
(pratépa) ; and since he is always prosperoas (4/- 
tyodaya), just as the sun rises daily (wityoduya). |: 


* Metre Vasantatilaka. The Van Dindori reading (v. 6) 
anyondajdtavijitam is nonsense; gdngam pram, tor 
ganyaptiram is admissible. Mr. Wathen’s translation is ax 
atter failure,. which partly is owing to the misreading 
of the first words, and partly to his not having seen that 
Ganga is the name of the king who is mentioned below,— 
y. 12 Van Dindorl, and v. 14 Rédhanpor. I do not think 
that any allusion to the “ flood of the Ganges” is intendec. 
The reading of our plate, gangaptram, is decidedly against 
the supposition that a pun is intended. 

+ Metre Sdrd@lavikridita. Vaha, which I have trans- 
lated by ‘cavalry,’ may possibly mean ‘army.’ The dic- 
tionaries give neither meaning. But the sense of the pas- 
sage cannot be doubtful. Gra 4, which I have rendered b¥ 
‘bravery,’ is not mentioned in this sense in the dictionaries : 
but its synonym graha is explained by ranodyamea. 

{ Metre Sdrdilavikridita. The varicus readings of ihe 
Van Dindort plates, v. 7, are evidently caused by mistakes of 
the decipherer. They have seriously affected the traislation. 

§ Metre Vasantatilokd. Mr. Wathen’s Pant has 
utterly misunderstood the verse, because he did not 
know that Dhora was also called Nirapama, and hence 
could not see that Kalivallabha was another biruda or the 
same prince. ; _ 

| Metre S&rdilavikridtta. Van Dindorl, v. 9, whico 
corresponds to this sloka, has been badly rendered by 
Mr. Wathen’s Pandit, who appears not to have seen the 
double sense contained in most of the epithets. The com- 
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11. When that prince, the abode of all good 
qualities, was born, the family of the Ras h- 
braktitas became unconqucrable to its foes, 
just as the Yadava race after the birth of the 
foe of Madhu. He clearly made his foes and 
his dependants resemble cach. other, since mm 
consequence of his slashing (dda) the former 
were made acquainted with the extromitics of 
therogions (dr ishtdsdvadheyah), wore annihilated 
(uddiatéh), and were made to leave their foud 
and their ornamentsQnucldkdravibhish/tdh), and 
(the latter) by means of his liberality (ddr) 
were made to sco the limits of their desires 
(drishtdsdvadhayah), were made proud Cud- 
dhutaih), and were adoraed with pearl necklaces 
(muktéhdravibhushitéh).T 

12. When his father, seeing his superhuman 
form. fitted like that of Krishna to protect the 
world from ruin, offered him the sole supremacy 
over the earth, he addressed to him this seemly 
answer :—“ Let it be, father! That belongs to 
thee; have I not kept the necklace bestowed 
by thee, like an order that must not be dis- 
obeyed P”’* 

13. When that parent had gone to adorn 
heaven, and nothing was left of him but his 
fame, (Govinda, ) resembling the world-destroy- 
ing fire that extinguishes the (twelve) suns (at 
the end of the kalpa), bereft, though alone, by 
means of superior valour, twelve famous kings 
of their lustre, who, allied, were bent on de- 
stroying the earth through their desire of ac- 
quiring its possession.} 

14, Exceedingly compassionate, he liberated 
Ganga from his protracted, painful captivity, 
and sent him to his country. When (Ganga) 


parison of Nirupana to the ocean and to the mountain of 
the east indicates that the poet attributes to him gdim- 
bhtrya, ‘ depth of mind,’ and unnatitva, ‘loftiness. Com- 
pare also the description of Guhasena in the Valabhi 
grants. The moon-sickle is one of the well-known attri- 


butes of Siva ; hence the elaborate pun on pzramesyir0on- 


natasiriksanmsaktipddak. I am not. quite certain about 
my translation of padmdanandakara. I dissolve padmayd 
lakshmy4 énandom karottti pad manandakarth. But pad- 
ma may be a N. pr., or be taken asa synonym of send, 
army,’ since one of the sentivythas is called padma. 

{Metre Sarddla. In the first half of the verse Govin- 
daraja is compared to Krishna. The end of the second 
half offends against the rules of versification, as itis con- 
nected hy Sandhi with v.12. Such a connexion is only 
permissible in the case of two peed of the same stanza. 
The text of the Van Dindor! grant, v. 10, avoids this. 
Bat if its reading arthinim is to be retained, svasadrisih 
must be changed to susadriséh, which perhaps is the 
correct reading. Mr. Wathen’s Pan Jit has not understood 


the second half. Mr. Wathen’s own suggestion to cha 
the rashtrakildnutyeof the Van Dindow avant to ras io 
k Uddnveyois shown to be correct by the reading of our grant. 
Metre Sardébwikriiits, The Van Dindori grant has 
Guly the second half of this verse, la. The first seems 
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nevertheless, in his great pride, opposed him, 
he conquered him by a shower (of arrows), 
in less time than was required to observe a 
frown ow his lofty brow, and swiftly fettered 
him again. 

Ls. Whonthe Gairjarea (king) saw that 
(Govinda), the protector of the lives and wealth 
of bis relations, whose fortune was troreasing, 
and who (was born ander) an auspicious con- 
stellation, approaching with arrows placed on 
the bow (and) directed against him, ha fled im 
fear to some (unlnown hiding-place), so that 
even in his dreams he had no hope of giving 
battle; just as the clouds (disappear) at the 
approach of the autumnal season, which in 
creases the splendour of the Binadheajieg flowers, 
which is favourable to the growth of lotuses, 
and during which the stars shine with parti- 
cular brilhancy.§ 

16. The politic lord of Malava, seomg 
from afar that the only safety for his prosperity 
lay in submission al (Govinda’s) foot, bowed to 
him with joincd hands. What wise man of 
small power would engage in a desperate conflict 
with a powerful (antagonist)? For the result 
of (a study of the rules of) polity is that one 
learns to estimate accurately one’s own and the 
enomy’s strength. || 

17. Prince Marasgsarva, learning through 
his spies that (Govinda) had pitched his camp 
on the slopes of the Vind hya hills, and con- 
sidering himasalready within his country, quick~ 


‘ly went, impelled by fear, to satisfy his desires 


with excellent heirlooms (such as he had) not 


before obtained, and (to worship) his feet by 
prostrations. J 
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to have been left out accidentally. I do not feel certam 
about the ulterior meaning of fanthikd, ‘a necklace.” 
Was it a sign of the dignity of Puvardja ? 

+ Metre Sardiluvtkritita. The Van Dindort grant, 11 
bandc, gives three pidus of this éloka. The omission 
of the fourth is no doubt accidental, as the romainder 

ves no sense. Its various readings vasumatin and 

adasin are ungrammatical. The construction of samu- 
dyata with the accusative samkhdyam is unusual. The 
infinitive swizhartum is required. 

t Metre Sdrddlavikrtditz. Compare Van Dindori, v 
12, where the text shows an erroneous varia lectio, and 
the translation is an utter fuilore. Regarding Ganga com- 
pare above, v.6. Vikshepa, which I have rendered by ‘a 
shower,’ may possibly have a technical meaning, as in the 
Girjara grants of Dadda IT. 

§ Metre Sardilivikridita. The first part. of the com- 
pound padmdabhivriddhyanuits if referred to the king is 
pakima—Lakshmi., Regarding the importance of the verse. 
compare above. ‘ 

| Metre SdrdaQlavikridits. Compare Van Dindort 13, 
the text of which contains a mistake, yit for yarh. The 
translation is on the whole correct, though not accurate. 

Metre Sdrditla. Compare Van Dindori, v. 14, the 
translation of which is satisfactory except in the last pada. 
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18. Waving passed the rainy season, during 
which the sky is covered by dense clouds, at 
Sribhavana, he marched thence with his 
army to the banks of Tungabhadra. Tar- 
rying there, he whose foes are submissive again 
drew towards himself, by showers (of arrows) 
even—oh, wonder!—the entire wealth of the 
Pallavas, though he already held it in his 
hand.* 

19. In obedience to one brief half-sentence 
which (Govinda) sent by the mouth of his 
messenger, the lord of Vengi came thither 
and worked (for him) like a servant withont 
cessation, desiring his own welfare. If the 
external circumvallation raised by him for his 
master has not stuck to the summit of the 
heavens, then the star-crowds above-head wear 
it ag their pearl-garland.+ 

29. Out of fear many hostile kings, their 
heads (bowing, and) adorned by their hands 
joined in supplication, bent on doing service to 
him, came to his two feet for protection. Those 
feet were not so much ornamented by priceless 
jewels, the gifts of various (princes), as by his 
word “ Fear not,’ which was famed for its 
trustworthiness. f 

21. He,§ perceiving this life to be unstable 
like the wind or the lightning, and worth- 
less, bas effected this gift to a Brahman, which 
is most meritorious because it consists of a grant 
of land. 

And he, the supreme lord, the supreme ruler 
of the kings of kings, the husband of the earth, 
the illustrious prince Srivallabha, (called 
also) Prabhdtavarsha, who meditates 
on the feet of the supreme lord, the supreme 
ruler of the kings of kings, the illustrious 
Dhiaravarshadeva, being in good health, 
(thus) admonishes al/ rulers of provinces, rulers 
of zillis, heads of villages, officials, officers, and 
persons in authority, aldermen, and all others, 
whatever their connexion (with his government) 
may be :-— 
ia 


%* Metre Sdrdala. Compare Van Dindori, v.14. The 
plain meaning of the second half of the verse is that 
Govinda again subjected and plundered the Pallavas, whom 
his father Fad already subdued ; compare above, v. 7. 

+ Metre Sérdala. Vahyalt, which I translate by  ex- 
ternal,’ is not to be traced elsewhere. It seems to be 
a compound of véhya and ali. The aceusative nvdlikdm 1s 
ungrammatical. The poet seems to have employed it in 
order tu avoid a hiatus. The meaning of the whole verse 
is that the king of Vengi built for Govinda the walls of & 
town or fort, which were exceedingly high. 


tT Metre Sardala. § Metre Aryd. 
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“ Beitknowntoyou thatl, residing at Sri M a- 
yirakhand i, havegivento-day— after having 
bathed, and confirmine the gift by a libation 
of water—on the new moon of the’ month 
Srivana, when an eclipse of the sun took 
place, in the year (of the Brihaspati cycle} 
called Sarvajit,|| after seven hundred and thirty 
years from the time of the Saka king had passed, 
for the increase of my own and my parents’ spiri- 
tual merit and fame both in this world and in 
the next, the village of Ratajuna, situated 
in the Rasiyana bhukti,{—the boundaries of 
which are to the east the river Sinh4,* to the 
south Va vulalA,to the west Miriyathina, 
and to the north the village of V ada ha,—to- 
gether with , together with. ..... 
together with the (right of) fine and (deciding 
cases arising out of) the ten flaws, together with 
its natural and adventitious produce, together 
with the right of forced labour, and together 
with its taxes in grain and gold, formerly 
granted gifts to gods and Brahmans being 
excluded, which is not to be entered by irregular 
or regular soldiers, nor to be meddled with by 
royal officers, to Paramesvarabhatta the son of 
Chandriyamma-Gahiyasihasa and the grandson 
of Nigaiyyabhatta, who dwells at Tigamb : 
is one of the Trivedis of that place, studies the 
Toittiriyaveda, and belongs to the Bhiradvaja 
gotra,t as well as to the chief Brahmans and 
forty Muhdjans, viz. Anantavishnubhatta, Vibhu- 
duvejhago (?), Indramatharangati, Sarvaibhatta. 
Chandaribhatta, Krishnanigaibhatta, Madhe- 
vairiyaghuvitthapudeva, Noyyabhatta (?), Ra- 
yebhatta, and others—the same village beimg to 
be enjoyed by his sons, grandsons, and their 
lineal descendants as long ay the moon, the sun, 
the ocean, the earth, the rivers, and the hills 
endure,—according to the reasoning from the 
familiar instance of the ground and the clefts 
therein, —for defraying the cost of Bali, Charu, 
and Vatévadeva offerings, of an Agnthotra, and 
the five great sacrifices, &c. 


A 


I| The year Sarvajit corresponds to Saka 731. 

{ Probably the modern Risin, in the Ahmadnagar col 
lectorate, which is stall the chief town of 2 taluka. 

* Apparently the Sind, which joins the Bhimé river. 

This passage is somewhat doubtful. The word Ratay. 

Fees vee ig repeated in the text, and the names of the 
Brahmans and Mahbijans now enumerated stand in the 
genitive, not in the dative as the nameof Paramesvarabhatis.. 
The village was, therefore, not given tole shared by them, 
but they were probably merely allowed to hve there. I 
am. not ‘n that 1 have correctly divided the string of 


Telingana names. 
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FROM ABOUT 660 10 850 a.n. 
I. Govinda I. [a.p. 660.] (Grants 1, 4, 5.) 


IT. Karka T. [4.p. 685.] (Grants 1, 4, 5.) 
| 


| 
IIT. Indra J.[(710 a.p.] (Grants I, 5.) 
| 


V. a iKrishha I. (a.p. 755.] (Grants 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,8,9.) 
6. Vallabha. 


iV. a. Dantidurga [a.p. 725-755]. (Grants 1, 4, 5, 6,8, 9.) 


b. Dantivarma. (Grant 1.) 

c. Prithvivallabha. (Grant 1.) 

d. Khadgivaloka(P). (Grant 1.) 
Saka 675. 


| 
VI. a. Govinda IT. [a.v. 765.](Grants 1, 6, 8.) 
6. Vallabha. (Grant 5.) 





VIII. 
. Prithvivallabba. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 
. Srivallabha. (Grant 3.) 

. Prabhdtavarsha. (Grants 2, 3.) 

. Jagattunga. (Grants 6, 8.) 

. Jagadrudra. (Grant 9.) 


~~ eo Go TA 


IX. Amoghavarsha [a.p. 810]. (Grants 6, 8, 9.) 


X. Akélavarsha [a.v. 835]. (Grants 6, 8, 9.) 


| 
. Govinda [785-810 «.p.], Saka 730. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 


NCCT TE — SERDAR ILA SONS REY ERIE WIN MMMTEIN Nt TEN 


| 
VII. a. Dhruva [a.p. 770]. (Grants 4, 5.) 
b. Dhora [Paura]. (Grants 2, 3.) 
c. Nirupama. (Grants 2, 3, 6,8, 9.) 
d. Dharfivarsha. (Grants 2, 3.) 
e. Kallivallabha. (Grants 2, 3.) 
Gujardt Branch. 
1. Indra. (Grants 4, 5.) 


2a. Karka, Saka 734. (Grants 4. 5.) 
b. Suvarvavarsha. 


| : 
3a. Govinda, Saka 749. (Grant 5.) 
6. Prabhtitavarsha. 


&c. &. down to Kakkala or Karkara, overthrown by Tailapa of Kalyféna between 973 and 990. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 
(Continued from p. 82.) 


No. XXVIII. 

I continue with the Chalukyas of V ata- 
pinagari, or BadAmi, and afterwards of 
Kalyana, of whom I have already given a 
notice at Vol. V., pp. 67 et seqq. 

The present inscription is a copper-plate 
grant from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
obtained by him from General Fraser, and a 
transcription of it is given at p. 19 of Vol. I. 
of his MS. collection now with me. The ori- 
ginal belonged to the Jain Guru, Mahén- 
drasintayya, of the Bégam Bazar at 
Haidarabad inthe D ekkan; it consists 
of three plates, about 73/’ long by 3” broad. 
The characters are those of the Cave-alphabet, 
not yet fully developed into the Old Canarese 


alphabet, and the language is Sanskrit. ‘I'he 
impression does not show whether there is ANY 
emblem on the ring connecting the plates. 

It records a grant by the Great King Sat- 
yaisraya, or Puliké$i IL of my previons 
notice, in the Saka year 535.* 

This inscription introduces the frst uncer- 
tainty in the history of the Chaluk yas. 
For, whereas we find in No. XIII. that Pul j- 
kési ID. was reigning in Saka 507, we now 
have the Saka year 535 spoken of as the third 
year of his reign. I can only suggest the fol- 
lowing explanation of this discrepancy. Itis well 
known that the Western and Easten Ch 4- 
lukya dynasties were separated in the persons 
of respectively Pulik 68% II. and his younger 


 cceaaenemmianbnsinphieimeamenenaneetaaettabaderiaditaed 





* According to the original, “five hundred and thirty-four years of the Saka king having elapsed.” 
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brother Ku bja-Vishnuvardhana.+ The 
exact dute of the latter has not yet been deter- 
mined, no inscription of his own time being 
known of; but, calculating backwards by means 
of inseriptions which give the duration of the 
reigns of him and his successors of the Eastern 
dynasty, Dr. Burnellf places it at about a.p. 
630, or Saka do2. It may well be that the two 
dynasties were separated in Saka 533, and 
that Pulik681i Jl. was then installed afresh 
on the throne of the Western branch of the 
family, at the same time when his younger 
brother, after being already united with him in 
the government as Yuvardja, according to the 
usual custom, was installed as the separate 
sovereien of the Haustern branch. The expres- 


sion made use of in line 11 of the present 


inscription,—“‘in the third year of my own 
installation in the sovereignty,’’—seems to point 
to somesuch ceremony having been gone through, 
and thus to support this suggestion. And,—the 
duration of the reign of Kubja-Vishnuvar- 
d hana being always recorded as eighteen years, 
—if we take Saka 588 as the starting-point, 
the computation agrees closely enough with the 
cate otherwise arrived at by Dr. Burnell. 

The separation of the two dynasties in the 
persons of Pulikési IL. and his younger 
brother is a historical fact, whatever the exact 
date of the oceurrence may be. Accordingly, 
in future notices I shall speak of the successors of 
PulikéstIl.as ‘the Western Chalukyas,’ 
and of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana and his 
successors as ‘the Hastern Chalukyas.’ 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


THRATTNT: 
THOTT 
SHIT AM HATA TAS TAT 
CECE DICE DESIG MICE ICT CEC! 
] Tiss raIaes 
gfaaremaarsayea aan eae 
UAT aqaay 


ty 
qt 


Qfsrarat 


qafaararfeoriat yt Oy) arena: 


eared [ll] aaa aaor(s)yareeqaamareranarnt = =—oat(fedigarrt a- 
ara aaa Sarat 


Hla AAS TCA TA - 
WTTARTATT Ae SATA eT SST 
ROABAHITT ( SOIT: ) 

aaraaa- 

UPA ATTA AAT (AT EIT 
an Paar aera 
AT aeay- 


Second plate ; jirst side. 


[9] yaaPrataenwaas: 
(10) HAAHSTGTA AT ITAA Ta : 
[11] Oy arargtaatpareafasarea st: 
[12] & TH TUAGTATATY 

[18] GearAararearat 
(14) ayer ara samara 
[15] TAAeAATaa (Ss )/FSMTATATT 
[le] gtYAT: 


AAPA TTAEY 


qaaatragy 
eager 


HECTOTAS aT: 


VACA AATS ATH IAT ATA 
ay fared x- 

TTS ATAU STITH AraC qat- 
TaAdiay wIx- 
MANTA qeai- 
afpacrara CURUCEITCE 
STS AAT UeH- 
ARUP QTa: 


Second plate; second side. 


[17] afar: CCE 


(is) Tea 


[u 


I do not know of any mention of this person in the 
ae of the Western dynasty; but his elder brother is 
alwaya mentioned, usually under the name of Satydsraya- 


aa 


ee 


* 
¢ 





AUTH: qarrerratrayt- 


abhéndra, i h of the grants of the Eastern dynasty 
ee back to Kirttivarm4 I[., the father of 
the two brothers. + So.-Ind. Pal., p. 19. 


rs 
ok 


ee ee an 


qgaty eq 


[19] =epsqy tie q- 
20] FUE TAREUAHATH aqete. Feqae- 
jar ate oo gata [i] o: wea wedt emt aaa [il] 
2) Se WITT gece |= Say aT it] eT A WaT 
cas] TrapeaTTe hy: Tey TET Tey YT AETET TH 
Third plage. 
aa] aer «6S Of] eat eet ar ea gfafee nef net 
(25) wat E(B) area geaTO[l] fe atazenfr | eT 
26] ayefa yfre: aeeS)a Baa a araa ace aaa [il] fear 
[27] SasTarayra TRAIT MA: HOTTA fe AI- 
ee] ae yet oatra  [l] aa are go att: ami z 
20] TALL ASE TTT aaeraraaraarts art =o at = T- 
(30) PR TATRA: (4) (1 afat [i | 
Lrauslation. Sraya,—who is the abode of the power of 
Hail! The grandson of the Great King | statesmanuship and humility and other good. 


SatydSraya-Sri-Pélikégivallabha, 
whose body was purified by ablations perform- 
ed after celebrating horse-sacrifices, and who 
wdorned the family of the elorions Chali 
k yas§, who are of the kindred of Manavya 
which is praised over the whole world, and 
who are the descendants of Hariti, and who 
bave been nourished by seven mothers who are 
the seven mothers of mankind], and who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity by the favour and protection of KA rt- 
tikéya, and who have had all kings made 
subject to them by the mere sight of the sign 
of the Boar which they acquired through the 
favour of the holy Nardyana;—the son of 
the Great King Ktrttivarmavallabha, 
the banner of whose pure fame was hung 
up in the torritories of the hostile kings of 
Vanavasi and other countries that had been 
mvaded by his prowess ;—the favourite of 
the world, the Great King SriSatyé 














§ This form of the name is not of very common oceur- 
renee. The other forms aro Chalikya, probably the oldest 
and original form,—Chalukya,—and Chilukya. "Tradition,— 
as recorded in a stone-tublet imscription at the temple of 
Lokésvaradéva, at Handarike in the Taidarabad terri- 
tories ; EN. MS., L.. 642,—séates that the Chilukyas sprang 
from the spray of a waterpot (ek whe, chuluke, chalwhay 
when Hfariti, who wore tive tufts of hair on his head, was 
pouring out a libation to the gods. 

i The seven divine mothers, or personified energies of 
“he principal deities ; viz.. Brihmi or Brahmén}, Vaishnavi, 
Mahésvarf, Kaumdri, Viréhi, Indrant, and Chamunida. 
They ara alsy reckoned as sometimes eight, sometimes 
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[Marcu, 1877. 


W-q aay 


qualities, and who has acquired the second 
name of ‘Supreme Lord’* by victory over 
hostile’ kings who upplicd themselves to the 
contest of a hundred battles,-—issues his com- 
mands to all people :— 

“Be it known to you that, five hundred 
and thirty-four of the years of the Saka 
king having elapsed, in the third year of my 
own installation in the sovercignty, on the 
day of the new-moon of (the month) Bhidra- 
pada, on account of an eclipse of the sunf, 
in order that my parents may acquire my 
own religious merit, the village of Maka- 
rappi, with its treasures and deposits and 
assignments and major taxest, to the north 
of (the village of) Rdlktruki and to the 
south of the village of Kadappa, has been 
given by me, while governing (at) the city of 
Vatipinagart, with libations of water, for 
the purpose of celebrating the five great sacri- 
fices§, to JyéshthaéarmA, whose family- 





nine, and sometimes sixteen in number. 
several times in the sculptures at Elora. 
{[ Crest, signet, or ehsign. * Paramésutra. 


ae 


f The computation of this eclipse would be interesting. 
—ihD. 


ft The meaning of I tepta and uwparikera is somewhat 
doubtful, 

§ The Brakmaya ja, or offering of prayer or of repeat- 
ing the Véda; Dévayajiia, or burnt sacrifice offered to the 
gods; Pitriyajia, or sacrifice offered to the Manes; 
Manushyayajia or Nriyajia, or the sacrifice or act of 
hospitality due to guests ; and Bhdtaycjia, or the oblation 
of food, &e, to all created beings. 


They are figured 


Maxncu, 1877.] 
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name is Umbarakhéda, of the rr of 


Vasishtba aad of the school of the Tait- 
tiriyas, an inhabitant of (the city of) Ta- 
gara||, who is acquainted with the four Vé. 
das. This my gift should be recognized and in- 
creased by other kings who may come after me. 
He shall incur the guilt of the five great sins 
and shall dwell ae many thousands of ages in 
hell, who, through ignorance or because he 
esteems himself neapeble of decay or immortal, 
may confiscate it; he, who preserves it, shall 
dwell for the same duration of time in heaven!” 

And it has been said by the holy Vy dsa, 
the arranger of the Védas:—Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with Sa- 
gara, &.! O Yn lashes a, best of 
kings !, carefully preserve land that bas been 
given, whether by thyself or by another; pre- 
servation (of a grant) is better than making a 
grant! He, who bestows land, enjoys happiness in 
heaven for sixty thousand years; he, who revokes 
(a grant) or connives at such an act, shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell! 
They, who confiscate a grant of land, are born 
as black serpents, dwelling in dried-up hollow 
trees in the forests of the Vind bya moun- 
tains, which are destitute of water! What | 
good man would resume those gifts which have 
been made in former times by kings, and which 
produce picty and wealth and fame, but which, 
(if revoked), are like the remains of an oblation 
that are vomited forth ?! 

No. XXVIII. 

This is a Western Chaluk ya copper-plate 
grant from: Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
and a transcription of it is given in his MS. 
collection, Vol. I., p.17. The original, which 
belonged to the same person as the original of 
No. XXVII., and was also obtained through 
Gen. Fraser, consists of three plates about 82" 
long by 3%’ broad. The facsimile does not show 
whether there is any emblem on the ring wita 
which the plates are strung togetlter. The cha- 
racters are of much the same ‘standard as those 
of No. XXVII., and the language is Sanskrit. 

It records a grant made*by Vikram A- 
ditya L, or VikramidityaSatya 
Sraya, tlie son of Pulikési II. 

No date is given, either in the year of the 


ll Probably the ancient city mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus and Ptolemy, and of which the remains may 
be traced over a wide area, on the plateau to the south of 
Rozah, about four miles from Ds wuatibid (formerly Deva- 


Saka era, or in the year of Vikramadi- 
tyas reign. The language, again, is decidedly 
more inaccurate than is usually the case. And 
the concluding passage, which commences in 
line 34, and which, in addition to its irregular- 
ity of diction, contains the Prakrit or Marathi 
word pannds, ‘ fifty’, is in all probability a later 
addition, an attempt being made to imitate the 
antique writing. But, down to line 34, the 
characters of the original appear to be genuinely 
antique. 

The genealogy differs from that of the 
Yéwdr stone-tablet inscription, followed by 
Sir W. Elliot and transcribed in Vol. L, 0. 258, 
of his MS. collection, which gives Amara as 
the sonofPulikés ill andAdityav arma 
as the son of Amara, and makes Vikrama- 
ditya I. the son of Adi tyavarma and, 
thus, the great-grandson of Pulikési IL. 
With reference to this discrepancy in the gene- 
alogical account, I have to remark,—on the one 
hand ;—1, thai, down to the mentionof Vikra- 
madityaTribhuvanamalla (Saka 998 
to 1049), the genealogy given in the Yéwiur 
inscription only professes to be derived from 
some unspecified copper-plate grant of earlier 
date; and 2, that the inscriptions of Vina y 4- 
ditya lL, the son of Vikramadityal, 
which I shall give in another paper, agree 
with the present in making Vikramaditya 
I. the son of Pulikési IL, and im omitting 
any mention of Amaraand Adityavarma. 
And, on the other hand; that, as the reign of 
Vinayaditya I. commenced in Saka 602- 
3, then if only Vikramaditya I. intervened 
between him and Pulikési IL, there 1s, 
taking into consideration the date which is 
allotted to PulikésilIl. in No. XU. of this 
series, a full century occupied, at first sight, 
only by the two reigns of Pulikésill and 
Vikramadityal. In line 16 of this in- 
scription, however, we have a distinet indica- 
tion that Vikramaditya I. did not im- 
mediately succeed his father, whocver that 
father was, but was ousted for atime. And, 
if we admit the possibility of this fact of an in- 
terruption of the rwe of the Chalukyas 
being due to their having no capable leader by 
reason of Vikramaditya I. being only ul 





giri), not fur from the cave temples of ‘Blora: =—ED. . 
@ Viz., kiting a Brébman, drinking intoxicating {b: . ire. 
theft, adultery with the wife of a spiritual preceptu:. 
associating with any one guilty of these crimes. 
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tender years at the time of the death of Puli 
kéét IL, and allow that the reign of Puli 
k 61 IL. continued till about Saka 550, which 
is perfectly possible, the lapse of time is sufli- 
ciently well accounted for. 

In the case of such a discrepancy as the 
present, between a stone-tablet and a copper- 
plate grant, [should be inclined, ereleris paribus, 
to allow a preferential authority to the stone- 
tablet, as being a record of a more public 
nature and in every way less casy to fabricate. 
But, im the present instance, we have the con- 
comitant testimony of other copper-plate grants 
in support of the one under notice. And the 
stone-tablet, with which it is at variance, pro- 


here abt nbn nae iald Rae) ean 


(Maren, 1877. 


re bine Ne 
seble Avie omnes nth er mM hate al 


fosses only to be based upon an carlor copper- 
plate grant, and consequently is, at the best, 
of only precisely the same authority as a cop- 
per-plate grant; and ib has, morcoyer, all the 
style of being a touched-up and amplified ver- 
sion of the original. 

Accordingly, I acceph Vik ramadity al 
as the sow, and not the grandson, of Pali kési 
I. And L would further suggest the probabi- 
lity of Amara antl Adifiyavarma being 
really not of the Ohaluicya family at all, but 
two of the threo confederate kings, who seized 
upon the sovercignty after the reign of Puli- 
kOsiLl, and from whom Vikramaditya 
I. wrested it again. 


* a= eee 
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Lranserip tion. 
First plate. 


a) ete [il] saan fetreatag 

ttrat 
area) aTarghreyarear- 
HPA AT TTAT AT AR CAT ILET TTT 


2) Para oa {ill 
() Tart =| arfefaatr)gareri 


[4] AT 


ara = afer (a) ae er 
CHOATE AAT a AeTa- 


WNT AT- 


[5] CATA EA ATA aA OSS aT - 


[6] ARararsrep zat 
[7] Parra a HATTA 
[8] Fs 


A ptt 


TssIATAt 
PIR CHV C ERE ICUS [ul 

TUBA HATTA TETSU TAT S MOT AS LAAT 

(9) walt (Pa) ttaite (Per) sea (rae aes 


PBA (SB) aH (H) RTC TNy- 
=, 
TaT- 


qa: aaAT- 


Second plate ; first side. 
[10] AAR AH HAUT AOA GaSe TIT [ATS |STTTA- 


(1) A(T) Ia (Ar) AT aET 
[12] THaTET 
(13) 4ftarar) 


aaa: 
TRAATTSaY 


(14) fos (Sfao) erator fara (fee ar (ar) area 


PO CSE RG ICIS CEI IE 


auras (2) aia [Era |frTsT- 


FTTH STeIMATTOTA [AAA 
Roqiaahsawearearcararaaasa-* 
TAITH AQTHMAT- 

MARAT AM HT 


16) A(T) BYU) Pravatrafatrar(aanattarnra tara (sH)se RAAT 


(7) PrisarrstemwRraseraart 


Ls] Sat antaaaaae 
(ol RgaGarrer | eR Ray 
* Some emendation seems necessary here. I would 


suggest jala-suidana-ndma-rasdyona-ivali 
adopted this in my translation. CH 2nd, Date 


¢ This syllable —ka,—is superfluous, the usnal 
J apprehend, the only correct form, being fran Vabicha 


* 


rarer eae (ea) aa 
eget emia) warfare 


STIAT§  wedt(edh)  oraqera- 


e This ‘syllable—na,—is superfluous, as the locative 
rajya-trayé is required with tasmin. Or, if rdjya-trayéna 
is to be upheld, tasmin must be corrected into téna. 


We must read here either sva-variga-jdmdm, or sv 
varda-jam, 


Indian Antiguary, Wol. Vi, p. 765. 
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Second plate ; second side. 

(20) Tarafrarita «= fteize(e) [i] att | afeaacfeecarar fF 
(a) fala) weargasa aaa *fapaeator NIA 
2) Saat fra: HAIETAE(ET) afeofergafaaaarsst (fFa)aaT(at) 
[23] WIAA | gat) aeaae aie ATt oo 
[24] Teranatag Raed (AIT) a UAT TEA AT- 
es) gomUTas [l] gealgngaktetaeas gage 


ee] Tear atar ae TITAT Sap 
27] efeorieaniatags ast [ll] @ Paarcanoreiaceors- 


[28] Tsay ERD RCR CI CE ICNC OCCT eC ICN ECEE 
eo) t: wetaaaracata [i] Bitar 7 oi: aaa 
Third plate. 
ps0) APRA) Bese fae =e) ARTO AAT TTT TRS 
car} Serre freer ceed (AT) A(T) RETA TA 
se) erate Prager ae: [i] arertanrer | areasratera- 
8] Naa) atta wanda! wafer | arraisa 
on) Tee Tea Ol] MEET ayy(!)- 
35] rafal aero ACEI DICE Tart Ua- 
[36] ATT: BITE THART: NoSsaTTTET want ¢T- 
[37] BATT: afeara =| CHIT: ffearg = CRT: ATRTTAT- 
se) ta | OPg(pataoreret «occa: «ea gaat [I] 
[39] aA aaa TATA U 


Roufaqyay 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the, body, which was 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of Vishnu, 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its up-lifted right 
tusk ! 

The great-grandson of the Great King 
Sri-Pulakééi-vallabha, whose body was 


tne neem nett ALT A 


q Some verb, such as chakédra, ‘he made’, or prapaydm- 


dsa, has to be supplied here to complete the sentence. 

* A better reading would be nay for nayana, as the 
latter is hardly capable of use in the sense of naya or nit, 
which is evidently intended here. 

+ The reading intended is probably, ab hiramann=apt. 

_ t The letters are clear, but what they are intended for 
1s not very apparent. 


purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the 
family of the Chalukyas, who are of the 
kindred of Manavya (&c., as in No. XXVIL); 
—the grandson of the favourite of the world, 
the Great King SriKirttivarma, whose 
fame was established in the territories (&c., as 
in No. XXVIL);—the beloved son of the 


ie nee ee ee 
§ Probably the reading intended is mahimata-kular 
ardjitavdn. ; ; 
“| Probably the reading intended is arta ns 
## This letter is omitted altogether in the o : 
++ From here to the end the characters are of a larger and 
inferior type, and this portion seems to have heen added at 
a later date. The language also is very inaccurate, and the 
ase in the last line of the Prakrit or Marithi word pann as, 


‘Afty’, is peculiar. 
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favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, Saty4- 
Sraya, who was possessed of the second name 
of ‘Supreme Lord’ acquired by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhanaf, the warlike lord of all 
the country of the north ;—(was) Vikrama- 
ditya, who,—borne by one horse of the breed 
ealled Chitrakantha§, and having with his 
arm, that was like the coils of the serpent who 
sustains the burden of the earth, conquered those 
who were desirons of conquering him,—though 
many blows fell upon his armour, acquired for 
himself, with his pure and sharp and cruel 
sword that was irradiated by the elixir which 
consisted of tasting the blood of the hostile kings 
in the front ranks of many battles, the royalty 


of his father, which had been interrupted by a_ 


confederacy|| of three kings, and who, having 
effected the subordination of the whole king- 
dom to one (sovereign), reéstablished, by his 
own (word of) mouth, in order to increase his 
piety and fame, the grants which had heen 
made to gods and Brahmans, but had been 
destroyed by those three reigns, and, having 
conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country in the van of war, without any im- 
pediment (made){ the goddess of the fortunes 
of those of his lineage to possess the position 
of supreme lordship. And again, when he was 
conquered by the Jord, Sri-Vallab ha, 
who trampled upon the fame of Nara'simhat 
and eifecced the destruction of Mahéndra- 
pratapa and surpassed even I Svarain the 


art of government,—he achieved the ruin of the 


Pallavas, and, though delighting much in 
Kaiichikat, which is, as it were, the wanton 
girdle of the woman who is the country of the 
south, he bears-preéminently the condition of 
being the favourite of the goddess of fortune. 
Having shoulders that delighted in war and 
were glorious and of great strength, he con- 


Cf. No. SUT, Transer., 1. 11, Vol. V., p- 70. 
Sc., ‘speckle-throated. 

i} Tritaya, ‘a collection of three’, denotes clearly some 
confederacy that was formed against Vikramaditya. Pro- 
bably the reference is to the. threé kings of Chéla, Pandya, 
and Kérala, who, as we learn from the inscriptions of 
Vinayaditya, I., were conquered by Vikramaditya I. Or, the 
reference may he to the Trair4j ya-Pallavas, ‘ be Pallavas, 
whose kingdom consists of three dominions’, of Vinayadi- 
tya’s inscriptions, who were conquered by Vinayaditya at 
the command of his father, VikramAditya, and whose lead- 
er, previously overcome also by Vikramfditya Himself, is 
‘described as having been “the cause of the humiliation of 
that family (of the Chélukyas) which was as pure as the 
777 . the a =“ 

tee nove Tf to line 20 of the text; as it stands in the 
original, the sentence js incomplete, being without a verb. 
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quered§ that family of mighty wrestlers|| who 
were possessed of the title of ‘Royal Wrestler.’ 
By him, the ruler of the southern region, was 
Katchi captured, the mighty abode of en- 
mity that was hard to be surmounted and 
difficult to be borne,—which was girt about by 
a moat that was very deep and dificult to be 
crossed,—and which was as it were the girdle of 
the sea-king Jayatéévara. 

He, Vikramaditya-Satydisraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Groat King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, who possesses 
the supreme sovereignty over all the countries of 
the world, which have been invaded by his prow- 
ess, thus issues his commands to all people :— 

“Be it known to you. The village of 
Chintakuntha, to the cast of the village 
of Kandugul, in the district of Kanna, 
has been given by us toNandisvami, of 
the lineage of KAsyapa, who has attained 
the excellence of the supreme knowledge of the 
whole of the V édanta by means of his mani- 
fold penances which comprise the Krichchhra 
and Atikrichchhra and Ohdndrdyana and other 
ascetic exercises. And half of a village each 
has been given to SAintigarmA, of the 
lineage of KaSyapa, who celebrates the 
Séma sacrifice, and Adityagarma, of 
the lineage of Harita, who has studied the 
science of reasoning, and who celebrates the 
S 6m a sacrifice.” . 

Twelve shares* (were given} to Agundu- 
bhéyépiddisarma, and one to Dama- 


Sarma, and one to Léhasvaimi,. of the 


Bharadvyaja gétra. One share (was given) 
to Bhallasvami, and one to Badi- 
Sarma, and one to Pididarma, of the 
Mandavya gitra. One share was given 
to Nijubhéyédénaéarma, and one to 
Gandabhéyd; of the Kisyapa gétra. 
In the whole village there are fifty shares. 


TT LT CE NTT ttm tralian tater wenaernnanactennrineeen 3 fenitrintvetéreasnenyteteentuemterermetnmitt 
* Ido not know to what dynasties Sri-Vallabha and 
Mahéndra prat&pa belong. From.the context, Sxi-Vallabha 


‘may perhaps be a Pallava king. 


{+ Whether the god or some king is alluded to, is not clear. 
t Kafichi, the capital of the Pallavas: see No. XIII., 
Transer., 1.14, Vol. V., p. 70. 


hes See note § to line 25 of the text, which is corrupt 
ere. 


| What particular family is alluded to, is not clear. It 
was probably from this conquest that the Chélukyas came 
to assume, as, secondary names, titles ending in malla,— 
Yudhamalla, Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, é&c. 

T Pétardjo, lit. ‘the king of ships’ Who Jayatésvara. 
was, I do not know. 


* See note tf to 1. $4 of the text. 
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NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIVAL. 

T have seen many accounts of the Muharram 
ceremonies, and it is well known that the Indian 
form of them is confined to this country, and even 
here regarded with disfavour by many of the more 
educated Sunnis. Ido not think, however, that 
attention has been drawn to their exceeding re- 
semblance, as observed in some places, to the 
Hindu processions of gods’ ears aud pdlkis. In the 
course of my own service Ihave been obliged to 
spend many weary hours in the saddle, keeping 
order about the tdbwis, but never noticed this 
feature of the festival so much as this year. The 
scene was Kalyan, a port of the Thina collec- 
torate, inhabited by about 12,000 souls, of whom, 
at the outside, about 2,500 are Muhammadans. 
Nearly all these are of the Sunnf sect, and of the 
race called Konkani Musalmins,—descended chief- 
ly, I believe, from Arab settlers on the coast. 
There were half-a-dozen tdbuts and as many panjds, 
or standards. 

On the ninth night of the Muharram most of the 
panjés and one tébut paraded particular streets 
with music and lights. This is usual; what is, I 
believe, less so is that each of the panjds went to 
visit its neighbours, when greetings were ex- 
changed by bows of the Punch and Judy sort, 
and by a dance of the attendants of both host and 
guest round a hole full of fire. The rest of the 
‘fun of the fair’ was of the usual type,—shouts 
of ‘Din’ and ‘ Ulla,’ fireworks, dances, 

“ Songs and quavers, roaring, hamming, ° 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming.” 

On the tenth day, when the tdbuts were taken 
to be cooled (thandd karnd) in a tank, the start 
and progress of every one of them was impeded 
by dozens of Hindu women rushing out with 
female infants, whose noses and ears it is consi- 
dered auspicious to pierce for the first time literally 
under the tdbut. Some brought out water to 
pour out under the tdbuts (not before them); and 
every one threw sweetmeats and coloured threads 
upon them, the fall‘of which on the ground was 
thought a great misfortune. 

Some of the tdbuts belonged to the tombs of 
saints, and each of these had before it a censer, 
the ashes from which were distributed by attend- 
ant fagtrs to Hindu women (at one house, at least, 
to Bréhmanis), who made themselves “ beautiful 
for ever” therewith on the spot, and in the sight 
of all men. 7 

Whenever one idbut came to the place of an- 
other, or of a panjd, both solemnly circumambu- 
lated the firepits, and the attendants danced round 
them also, both before and after. 

It is impossible not to see in these ceremonies 





the strongest resemblance to the mutual visits of 
Hindu idols borne in raths (chariots) or pdlkis, 
to the distribution of ashes from Gosains’ fires, 
the wild fire-dances of the Holi, and the occa- 
sional sacrifice of life under the wheels of the 
rathe. 

W. F. Srvcrare. 





THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘ MEHWASL. 
The derivation of the little words ‘Mehwasi? 
and ‘Meh w4s,’so commonly usedin Gujarat, has 
not, as far as I know, been hitherto attempted, 
except by Sir John Malcolm, Central India, vol. I. 
p. 216, where he says:— The chiefs on the Ner- 
budda are generally called Mowassee, which 
refers to the place they have chosen for their 
residence, mowass signifying, in the colloquial 
dialect of the country, a stronghold or fastness.” 
The words occur in the Persian histories of the 
province, and are commonly used in the English 
correspondence and records regarding Gujarat. 
In the Persian histories the word is generally 
used in conjunction with the word Girds, thus 
Girds and Mehwds, or in contradistinction to 
FRdstt or settled districts. Both Colonel Walker 
and Mr. Kinloch Forbes use the word Mehwds 
as signifying ‘country inhabited by turbulent 
tribes,’ or ‘strong country’ where those who exer- 
cised control over ihe province could with diffi- 
culty penetrate; and, in its modern meaning, a 
Mehwas holding, no doubt, implies the possession 
of a more than ordinary amount of independence, 
and the absence, more or less, of the subordination 
which distinguishes other more ordinary tenures. 
But the original signification of the word, as far 
as L am able to ascertain, is merely a contraction 
for ‘Mahiwé&si,’ or ‘ dweller on the Mahi;’ 
Mehwds would therefore be ‘a dwelling en the 
Mahi,’ and I believe both Mehwds and Mehwdsi 
are used only in Gujarat and part of Malwa, in 
which latter province the Mahi has its source. 
Dr. Biihler informs me that he considers this deri- 
vation the correct one, and that there are analo- 
gous derivations. Thus he quotes muahisha, 
Sanskrit for ‘ buffalo,’ which has been contracted 
into mhens == bhens, and other words. .And Joshi 
Atamrim Dulabhram of Baroda informs me that 
this view is supported by the following Sloka :— 


5TH. 
ney adie fala 
marae Paatt I 
TST PCAC TIT 
sarapaar treater ArT TY 
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“The river Mahi is one of the most excellent in 
the world. 

There reside only thieves; 

Children even are thieves, the young men are 

also thieves, 

And except thieves women give birth to none 

other.”’ 

Under the Mar&thas, as is well known, tributary 
Gujarat was divided into two portions, viz. Mahi 
Kantha and Kathiawad, and this broad definition 
of the Mahi banks would include all the Mchwis 
holdings. The éloka quoted sufficiently shows 
the predatory character of the inhabitants from 
the earliest times. 

The first instance of the use of this word that 
I am acquainted with, occurs in the Dvaidshardya 
(see Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 74), and it is there trans- 
lated as ‘forest.’ This shows that so far back as 
early in the 12th century Sarivat the word was 
in common. use for a holdiug in difficult country. 
Mr. Sinclair has drawn my attention to Professor 
Dowson’s notes to Minhaj-us-Sir4j (Eliot, vol. IT.) ; 
and while I cannot agree with that distinguished 
scholar that so palpably Aryan a word as ‘ Meh- 
was’ is derived from the Semitic root .,w 


= 
wpa ! or _ e ib seems probable that the word 





‘Mehwas* or ‘Mewds’ had become so generally ac- 
cepted aterm fora holding in difficult country, 
like that on the banks of the Mahi, that it may 
have reached distant Dihii, and thus come to 
Minhaj-us-Siraj’s knowledge. 
Joun W. Warson, 
Acting Political Agent, Rew& Kant ha. 





EXPLORATIONS AT KORKEI AND KAYAL. 
By tHE Rev. Dr. BR. Canpwett. 

I visited Korkei once many years ago, and, 
though my visit was a hurried, one, yet from what 
I saw, and from the inquiries I made, I came to 
the conclusion that Korkei (in Tamil properly 
Kolkei, euphonized into Korkei), though now 
so insignificant, was to be identified with the KéAyo 
of the Greeks, which Inassen had identified with 
Kilakarei,a place on the Madura coast. The 
Greeks came to Kéhyou, to purchase pearls, certainly 
soon after the Christian era,—probably many years 
before,—and represented it as the head-quarters of 
the pearl trade between CapeKumari and theplace 
they called Kapv, properly Koti, now Ré mo é- 
varam, which was also an emporium of the same 
trade. It must have been regarded as a considor- 
able place at that time, seeing that from its name 
they called the Gulf of Mannar the Kolchic Gulf. 
It was easy to conclude also that this was the 
Korkei to which all native traditions pointed as 
the cradle of South Indian civilization,—the place 
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where the three brothersCheran,Chélan,and 
Pandyan were said to havebeen bornand brought 
up, and from whence they set forth to form dyaas- 
ties and kingdoms,—or, as might more readily be 
admitted, the place where the rule of the Pa nd. 
y as commenced, and from whence they afterwards 
migrated to Madura. The meaning of the name 
Korkeiis ‘an army, acamp.’ The interest of this 
identilicution was heightened by the conclusion at 
which I arrived at the same time, that an insig- 
nificant place called Old K& y a1, about halfway be- 
tween Korkei and the sea, was to be identified with 
the Gaol of Marco Polo, the most important city 
and seaport on the eastern coast of India during 
the Middle Agas. (See Coloncl Yule’s Marco Polo.) 
The sites of two famous places were thus discover- 
ed in the same neighbourhood, and a glance at the 
geology of the neighbourhood disclosed the reason 
why each had been abandoned in turn. Both places 
are situated on the delta of the Ti mraparni,— 
Korkei within five, Kéyal within two miles of the 
sea,—and each was originally on the sca-coast. As 
the silt accumulated in the sea near the mouth 
of the river, or as the land rose,—or from both 
causes,—K o rk ei was found at length tobe too far 
inland for the convenience of a sea-borne trade, and 
Kay al (meaning a ‘ lagoon opening into the sea’) 
rose in. its stead on the sea-shore, and attained to 
still greater dimensions. Kadyal carried on anim- 
mense direct trade with Chinaand Arabia, the evi- 
dences of which are found lying all over the open 
plain on which the city stood, In time, however, 
through. the continuous operation of the same 
causes, Kayal came to be too far from the sea; and 
accordingly, shortly after the Portuguese arrived 
on the Coromandel Coast, they abandoned KaAyal, 
and established themselves instead at Tuticorin, 
which has ever since been the principal seaport of 
Tinnevelly, there being no river near to silt up the 
harbourand roads. It would seem as if Kor- 
kei, though probably never so important an em- 
porium of trade as K&yal, must at one time 
have been nearly as large. This is proved by the 
relics of pottery, &c. scattered about the country 
for miles, and especially by the circumstance that 
places, such as Akkas&lei (‘the Mint’), which are 
now at a distance from Korkei, are ascertained, by: 
the inscriptions I have found on the walls of ‘the 
temples, to have been portion’ of Korkei originally. 

Whilst in Korkei and the neighbourhood I em- 
ployed ten or twelve coolies for four days to make 
excavations here and there, under the superintend- 
ence of one of my assistants; whilst it was made the 
duty of the choir boys—much more~ pleasure to 
them than a duty—to examine every shuvelful of 
the earth that was thrown up, to see whether it 
contained any objects of interest. The Collector 
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of the District, Mr. Stuart, kindly sent me a peon, 
to let the people of the place see that nothing 
illegal or improper was going to be done, and in 
return I sent him a list of the articles found, 
though unfortunately they were of no particular 
interest. 

The geology of the place seemed to me more in- 
teresting than its antiquities. The whole of the 
country in this neighbourhood is included in the 
delta ofthe Tamradparni, the great river of 
Tinnevelly ; and this place is situated in the last- 
formed portion of the delta, lowest and nearest 
the sea, so that the mode in which the delta was 
formed, which is doubtless more or less the mode in 
which all deltas have been formed, could be easily 
studied. The upper stratum is composed of stiff 
alluvial clay, which had been brought down by the 
river and deposited in the bed of the adjacent sea. 
“very portion of this alluvium contains sea-shells 
in great abundance,—not merely sea-shore shells, 
hut deep-sea shells, such as the chank and the pearl- 
oyster. So abundant are they that in places where 
the surface of the ground has been washed away by 
rain, and cultivation has not been carried on, 
the white shell-covered surface glitters almost like 
water in the moonlight, and in some places as you 
walk along the roads, especially near M4 raman- 
galam, the shells go crackling under your feet 
as they would by the sea:shore when the tide is out. 
This being the last formed portion of the delta, 
the alluvial stratum is very shallow. The average 
depth cannot be more than six feet, and at the bot- 
toms of tanks I have found it no more than three. 
Underneath this I invariably found a layer of grit- 
stone (called by the people “ salt-stone’’), rarely 
‘more than a foot in thickness, composed of the 
larger grains of sea-sand, such as lie on the surface, 
mixed with comminuted shells. This had evident- 
ly been the surface of the ancient sea-bed, for un- 
derneath I invariably came upon beautiful white 
sea-sand, in smaller grains, containing great quan- 
tities of unbroken shells. Doubtless the grit-stone 
had been formed by the infiltration of the alluvium 
from above. I found it impossible to ascertain the 
depth of the sand, or what it rested on, for after 
digging into it for a few feet the hole always got 
filled with water, and the water flowed in so fast 
that baling out was useless. Strange to say, some 
of the shells I found ‘in this ancient sea-bed re- 
tained a ‘portion of their original colour. One in 
particular—a Conus—looked as if it had been alive 


only afew yearsago. What makes this so remark- | 
able is that this portion of the delta must have been 


inhabited at least 2500 years ago, and it must have 


' been many ages earlier that tie Snponition of the af 
| twice; and'seb my excavators ab work for a day in 


I hoped by making cxosvations in Korkeiand . 8 lace aboat foro miles from the present village, 


iy 


alluvium commenced. ie 





the neighbourhood to find some traces of the Greeks, 
but in this Iwas doomed to be disappointed. The 
ancient level of the village is about eight feet below 
its present level, which of itself is a proof of great 
antiquity. When the diggers reached this depth 
they invariably found traces of human habitations, 
shreds of Indian pottery, &c., but nothing of the 
nature I hoped to find. On the surface we found 
two Singhalese copper coins (I conclude them to 
be Singhalese from the management of the dra- 
pery), but the inscriptions were quite obliterated. 
Talso found two images of Buddha, sitting, in 
his usual attitude of contemplation. One of them 
was out in the fields, the other in the village. [ 
susvected that the latter was worshipped, though 
it was known to belong to a different religion. 
The people strenuously denied this, but one morn- 
ing when I happened to pass I saw a garland of 
flowers which had been placed by some person 
round its neck. The person who did so evidenily 
thought that if ever Buddha got his head above 
water again, he had a chance of being remem- 
bered for good! The most interesting things that 
were found were three of those mysterious sepul- 
chral urns which have hitherto puzzled everybody. 
The natives know nothing about them, and the 
common opinion amongst Europeans is that they 
pertained toarace which died ont, bué of. which 
no relic remains exceptthese urns. The urns are 
made of the ordinary pottery of the country, but 
there are always some little vessels found inside, 
some of which are beautifully shaped, witha polish 
or glaze which“the potters of these days cannod 
imitate. Two ofthe urns I found contained no 
bones, but only traces of bone-dust; but one, a 
monster urn, 1] feet in circumference—unfortu- 
nately found broken—contained a complete set of 
entire human bones, including a perfect skull. 
The circumstances in which this urn was found 
were very interesting. The people to whom it 
belonged had dug down through the alluvial soil 
of the delta and the grit-stone till they came to the 
white sea-sand, and in this they had deposited the 
urn. The grit-stone had then partially re-formed 
all round, and I found the cavity of the skull filled 
up with grit-stone. The notion invariably enter- 
tained by the natives of these days is that the 
people buried in these urns were a race of pygmies, 


_ but the bones found in this urn were admitted by 


the natives who were standing about when ib was 
opened to be those of a full-grown man of the 


usual size. Strange to say, a deputation of women 
. came to my. tent one uey for the puioe of seeing 
| the bones... 


| visited Q1d Kfy.al (Maroo Polo’s Cael) 
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which represents only the western boundary of the 
ancient city. Ata depth of three feet beneath the 
present surface they came on the chunammed floor 
of a house, but found nothing ofimportance. The 
extent of the site of Kaéyal was so great that it 
would take a month, instead ofa single day merely, 
to explore it properly. I found, however, the 
whole surface of the ground, literally for miles, 
covered with evidences of the perfect truth of 
Marco Polo’s statements respecting the trade of 
the place, confirmed by those of the Muhammadan 
historians. According to those statements, K 4- 
yal was frequented by great numbers of vessels 
from the Arabian coast and from China—(junks),— 
in one of which latter Marco Polo himself arrived; 
and accordingly I picked up everywhere on the 
open plain broken pieces of China porcelain of all 
qualities, and broken pieces of Arabian pottery. 
T could easily, if I had chosen, have collected a 
cartload, but the pieces had been broken again 
and again by the plough ‘and the feet of bullocks, 
so that, though the material in each case was ob- 
vious enough, all trace of the shape of the article 
had disappeared. Old Kayal, or what remains of 
it, is now inhabited almost exclusively by Labbis 
(native Muhammadans) and Roman Catholic fisher- 
men. 
The people of these parts, as generally through- 
out India, have not the remotest notion of the 
object Europeans have in view in searching for 
antiquities. Whatever we may say, they think 
our real object is to endeavour to discover hidden 
treasures; and this they consider a very risky 
business, for all hidden treasures are in the custody 
of demons, who will not allow them to be rifled 
with impunity. At Korkei, hefore my explora- 
tions commenced, many of the people expressed an 
earnest hope that I would not make any excava- 
tions near any temple or image, because, although 
very likely there might be ticasure underneath, 
the demons in charge would be so enraged that 
they would destroy the'village outright. I assured 
the people that I would take care not to come near 
any temple or image, and I scrupulously kept my 
word. My old friend Manikavdsagar of Arumuga- 
mangalam professes to have received a dreadful 
fright some years ago from the demons that watch 
over hidden treasure, when he heiped Mr. Puckle, 
the then Collector of Tinnevelly, to make some 
“explorations near KAyal. The night after the first 
day's exploration a she-demon appeared to him in 





* From the appendix to the Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s Second: 


Journal of Evangelistic Work in Tinmevelly, 1876. 


¥ FideCol. Yule’s Marco Polo, Ind ed. 1875, vol. IT.p. 857. 


+ The five Brother-Kings were descendants of the old 
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adream, and asked him in terrible tones how he 
dared to meddle with her treasures. Tn the morn- 
ing when he awoke, he found--dreadful to relate— 
that his feet were fastened round the back of his 
neck in such away that he was unable to loose 
them without assistamce! FT need seareely add that 
‘no further part inthe exploration was taken by 
him. I wanted him to tell me the story; but he 
was afraid, J suppose, I should laugh at him, and 
so I failed; but he told ib quite gravely to my as- 
sistants, and has told the story so often that he 
evidently believes it himselfuow. Hyen Haropeans, 
it seems, are not quite so free from danger as they 
suppose. Many years ago there was a Collector 
of Tinnevelly, it is said, who determined to dig for 
the treasure which was believed to have been hid- 
den in a certain place by a woman who intended to 
make use of it in some subsequent birth,and which 
for the time being, of course, was uuder the custody 
of demons. He was warned that something dread- 
ful would happen, but, being an Huropean, he did 
not care. Ho pitched his tent near the place, and 
the whole of the first day was occupied by himself, 
his peons, and his coolies in digging. At length, 
as night drew on, they came toa carefully built 
stone receptacle ; and, justly concluding that this 
was the place where the treasure was hidden, the 
Collector set a watch over it and went to sleep in 
his tent, with tlic intention of opening the stone 
receptacle the next morning. The uext morning 
came, aud the Collector found himself, not in his 
tent, butin bed in his own bungalow at Palamkotta ; 
the tent was found pitched at the other side of the 
river, and of the excavatious that had heen made 
the previous day not a trace remained ! « 


EXCAV.A'IONS AT KAYAL. 

Tim Caclof Me Polo having been identitied 
by Dr. Callwel as Kayal, a port at the mouth 
of the Tamraparni river, in Tinnovelly, ... 0... 
The ancient city—whose name signifies a lagoon— 
Was one of those enormous emporiums of the Kast, 
tus first mentioned of which is Ophir. At KAyal 
the sewhas greatly receded, for the Tamra parni 
river, rushing down through the clays and rice- 
fields of Tinnevelly, has, in the course of centuries, 
made for itself a large delta. The Cael (Kdyal) of 
Marco Polo is thus described by himt :—“Cael is a 
greatand noble city,and belongs to Ashar, the eldest 
of the five Brother-Kings.t It is at this city that 
all the ships touch that come from the west, as 





- Vishvan&tha Naikey, who wasinstalled ruler of Ma- 


dur 4 and the adjacent countries of the south in §.8, 1482 
(A.D. 1559), is spokenofasdefeatingthem. The words of the 
Chronicle are :—“ On coming to Madur &he constructed 
seventy-two bastions to the fort, and appointed seventy-two 
Palliya-karers (Polygars), vite? gear with the 
bastions. He also caused the fort cf Tiruchinapalli to be 
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from Hormos, and from Kis, and from Aden, and 
wll Arabia, laden with horses and with other things 
for sale. And this brings a great concourse of 
people from the country round about, and so there 
is great business done in the city of Cael. The 
king possesses vast treasures, and wears upon his 
person great store of rich jewels. He maintains 
great state, and administers his kinedom with 
greut equity, and extends great favourto merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit 
his city. This king has some 300 wives; for in 
those parts the man who has inost wives is most 
thought of.’ Marco Polo goes on to speak of the 
one mother of the five Brother-Kings of the Sonth 
India of his day, of whom the chief was the king 
of Cael, and to all of whom, in their disputes, the 
mother, who was then alive, acted asa mediator. 
He also alludes tothe use of the betel-leaf in Cael. 
he following extracts (dated June 23, Shep- 
herd’s-land—Ideryarkddu, Tinnevelly), from a 
private letter by Dr. Caldwell, written on the 
outskirts of Kayal, will be read with interest :— 
‘f set my coolies last evening to dig for sepul- 
chral urns in the lowest ground in the neighbour- 
hood. Theseare ‘jary’—imatonmatta ntdili—in which 
uw race of people, of whom nothing is known, used 
to» bury.§ Before long they found one in the 
deepest part ofa tank whichis now dry. It was 
a monster, eleven feet in circumference. Unfortu- 
nately is had been so often soaked in water that it 
was found broken in three. The contents, however, 
were periect,—the bones ofa man with an exceed- 
ingly perfect skull. There is asmall hole in one 
part of the skull, apparently made by a weapon. 
Tie grand interest, however, is this. This place 
is a portion of the Tamraparni delta, and the 
ancient people had dug right through the alluvium 
of the delta tillthey had come to the white sea- 
sand underneath, in which they had deposited the 
urn. The upper stratum of the sea-sand has 
generally turned into a grit-stone, through the 
infiltration of the alluvium deposited above. The 
‘grit-stone accordingly had formed round the ura, 
and even inside, and the cavity of the skull is filled 
with compact grit-stone! The teeth are very perfect 
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and complete. Altogether, the skull would be an 
interesting addition to a naturalist’s studio. I 
have found no traces of the Greeks here, but plenty 
to prove that the place is of great antiquity. I have 
had ten coolies digging for several days, and 
wherever they dig they find nothing till they get 
to a depth of about eight feet. Then brick floors, 
é&c. are found. The thorough excayation of a place 
like this would prove very expensive. The Collec- 
tor sent me a peon, to be present as a sign of 
Government authorization. Iam to send ina list 
of what I find to the Government. 

“ A certain Dr. J-—, of Berlin, was in Tinne- 
velly in the beginning of the year. He made a 
considerable collection of urns, skulis, &c., which 
he carried off to Germany without communica- 
tion with the Madras authorities. For this the 
Collector, it is said, was reprimanded. .-. .. 

“Tam taking the greatest possible care not to 
irritate the people in any way;so I make no ex- 
cavations near their temples, and hare not dug 
about the numerous images of Buddhu, even 
though they are not now worshipped. There isan 
image of Buddha, near Kayal, which the 
people have turned back upwards, and the washer- 
men use it for beating their clothes upon ! 

* Saturday 24th.—I have been this morning to 
Kayalagain, and returned. This time I went in 
@ palanquin, and did my journey comfortably. I 
went two miles beyond what now remains of Kéyal, 
and still found myself only in the centre of the 
remains of the great city of Marco Polo’s time. 
I marked out several places for excavation, and left 
ten men to do as much work as ten men conld de 
ina day. . . I intend to cross the mouth of the 
Tamraparni, and see Pinnei-Kayal.... 

“Yesterday my people found a couple of urns at 
Maramangalam. One was as largeas the 
one found at Korkei, butempty. The meaning 
ofthat is that 1b only contained the bone-dust of 
the dead. The other was a smaller one, which my 
coolies were able to take out whole. It contained 
two beautiful little polished Aalusams, or vessels, 
but no bones. The inside is black, and so are the 
kalasams. .. .” —Atheneum, 12th August 1878. 





BOOK 


Mussaxean Figra’i Biste: Nayd’Ahdnama. (The New 
Teetament portion of the Annotated Paragraph Bible in 
Roman Urdi.) London : The Religious Tract Socy. 1876. 
This is the first part issued of a Commentary 


built. He likewise conquered the five independent princes 
to the south, who acknowledge no earthly superior.” y 
of the Palliya-karers or Polygars, constituted by Vishvanatha 
Naiker, exist to the present day. The estates or Pall yams, 
given on the feudal tenure of rendering military service 
and defending the bastions of the metropolitan fort allot- 
ted to their holders, are all well known ; most of them were 


NOTICE. 


ou the whole Bible under the vitle of Musharruh 
jiqra’'t Bible. (Wemust confers that we stumble 
on the threshold; the word Bible may pass, but 





forfeited in the Polygar war, which fills so many pages 
of Wilks and Hume, eh the history and traditions of each, 
which doubtless survive in the families, would, if collected, 
throw much light on the antiquities and affaira of the days 
of the Southern Rijas.—M. J. W. ; 

§ See the last chap., Appendix, to Dr. C.’s Comp. Gram. 
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surely not in the English spelling.) The work is 
published in London by the Religious Tract Society. 
Tt extends to 534 pages royal 8vo, comprising both 
the text of the New Testament, and notes about 
equal in extent to the text itself. The whole is in 
Dissertations on several 


the Roman character. 
important points are given. Two carefully con- 
structed maps enhance the value of the work,—one 
presenting Palestine as it was at the Christian era, 
and another showing the travels of the Apostles. 

Tt indicates progress on the part of missions in 
India, and a considerable amount of education as 
prevailing in the native Christian community, 
when a work of this kind is required. For we 
presume the Contmentary is not intended chiefly 
for the missionaries, European or American, but 
for the native churches. 

The version adopted is that of the North India 
Bible Society; the commentary accompanying is 
now published for the first time. 

We must put @ force on our inclinations and 
refrain from entering on the many and difficult 
questions connected with the translation of the 
Scriptures. Is the textus receptus to be followed 
even when recent investigation has shown its 
readings to be inaccurate? Hoty far is it desir- 
able that versions should be literal, striving to 
give the exact sense even when the idiom of the 
language is sacrificed? Questions of this kind 
start up at once; but we resolutely pass them by. 

One of our chief complaints against our own, 
generally excellent, English version, is the variety 
of renderings given to the same word. Much of 
the force of a passage is often, in this way, missed. 
For’ example, in 1 John ii. 24 the verb péve ocours 
three times, the repetition being emphatic and 
Significant; but, with ingenious perversity, the 
English translators dissipate the force of the pas- 
sage by using three different words—abide, continue, 
remain. We thave just now turned to the Vul- 
gate, and find it uses maneo once, and permaneo 
twice, which is a near approach to what we insist 
on. In the version before us we find two different 
words employed—basndé once, and rahnd twice. 
We object to this, though the rendering ig 
better than that of the English translation. So 
in Heb. xii. 27, 28, our translation gives two 
words—shaken and moved —where the Greek, with 
evident purpose, has only one. The Hindustani, 
we are sorry to see, follows here the bad example 
of the English, Jerome was wiser. 

The Commentary—on which, as new, we should 
especially comment—seems executed with much 
care and no small success. It is simple, and as 








brief as is consistent with perspicuity. Thus, on 
the verse “‘ The Word was made flesh” (John i. 14) 
it sufficiently explains the meaping, and so supple- 
ments, or rather corrects, the somewhat peculiar 
rendering of the text, Kaldm mujassam hid. And, 
throughout, the annotations are unpretending, 
sensible, and such as will recommend themselves 
to the members of Protestant churches generally. 

On the question of style we must express our- 
selves with some hesitation. We start with a 
perfect abhorrence of that 

“ Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect.” 

We shudder when Urdd is stuffed fall of Arabic 
and Persian terms, and when Hindi or Bengilt be- 
comes half Sanskrit. Further, we hold that while 
UrdQ and Hindi must both advance, they should 
do so not on divergent, but if possible on con- 
vergent, or at all events parallel lines. Sanskrit 
and Arabic are wide as the poles: asunder. We 
hope to have, in the future, not an Arabicized 
UrdaQ and a Sanskritized Hindi, but two dialects 
of one language not much more apart, perhaps, 
than the “ Johnsonese” of the great lexicographer, 
and the Saxon English of Addison or Swift. Now 
‘we by no means think’ this Commentary so 
faulty as many, or even most, Urdf compositions. 
Still it is higher than we expected or desired. We 


believe it is’ somewhat too much so for the native 


Christians generally, even for those who speak 
Urdd. To the multitudes of Hindt-speeking 
natives much of it must be unintelligible. Such, 
briefly, is our judgment on the style, and we feel 
bound to express it, although we are fully aware 
that all the munshis, and many of the missionaries, 
will take a different view. 

We are very glad to see this work appear in 
Roman oharacter. It is to the credit of the mis- 
sions planted among the Hind}-speaking and Urdt- 
speaking populations that, instead of the cumbroua 
Devanigart and the rather enigmatical Persian, 
they should so often employ the clear, compact, 
and comparatively inexpensive Roman letters. 
The array-of diacritical marks looks by no means 
formidable. The type is small, in order to keep 
the size of the work within moderate bounds, 
but the letters are perfectly distinct. The getting 
up of the whole book is remarkably good, and 
most creditable to all concerned. 

We congratulate the venerable missionary Dr. 
Cotton Mather, who is, we believe, the translator 
of the notes and dissertations, and also the editor 
of the work. Dr, Mather has performed his im 


portant task both diligently and successfully, 


es eee 
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BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C8. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


No. XXIX. 
HIS and the followmg two inscriptions 
carry us one step further in the Western 
Chaluky a genealogy, being Sanskrit copper- 
plate charters of VinayadityaSatyé- 
Sraya, the son of Vikramaditya I. of my 
last notice. 

Tho present one is from Sir W. Hlhot’s 
facsimile collection, and is marked as having 
been found at ‘Togurshode’ in the Kar- 
nti] District. It consists of threo plates, about 
9 long by 4” broad. It is not stated whether 
the seal of the ring connecting the plates bears 
any emblem. The characters are the customary 
Western Chilukya characters derived from 
the Cave-alphabet, and nearly fully developed 


into the Old Canarese alphabet. They are not | 


so neatly formed as thoso of the inscriptions 
last published by me, and they have a decided 
slant from left to right. It is also to be noted 
that the practice as to writing the Anusvdra 1s 
not uniform; sometimes it is written above 
the line, as was the rule in the earliest adapt- 
ations of the Cave-alphabet, and sometimes,— 
in dgrark(gra)-visrdnta, 1.1; varisa, 1 13; 
ména-sringa, 1. 17; and chaichala, 1 31,— 


on, or just a trifle below, the upper line of the - 


writing. 

Tho inscription is dated in the Saka year 
612*, and records agrant by Vinay aditya, 
made by him in the tenth year of his reign, 
in celebration of some victory, while encamped 
on the banks of the Pampa river or lake. 
The locality is certainly the Ham pe, Vijaye 
nagara, or Bijnagar of modern times,— 
referred to in Sanskrit books by the name. of 
‘Pampakshétra,’—on the south bank of 
theT ung ab hadra, inthe Ballaridistrict. 
There is a sacred pool at Hampe which is 
still called ‘Pampasarévara, and Mt. 
Sanderson, in his Canarese Dictionary, gives 
‘Hampe,’ or ‘Pampa, as another name of 
the TuhgabhadrA itself. Mr. Garrett, also, 
in his Classical Dictionary, gives ‘Pampa’ as 
thename ofa river that rises at Rishyamika 
inthe Dekkan. And ‘Rishyamika’ is 
the name by which a small hill on the north of 


eeepc uence ECACC LCE nn | 
‘% According to the original, “six hundred and eleven 


years of the Saka (era) having elapsed.” 


the ruined town of Hampe is still known. 
Whether ‘Pampa’ 7 another name ‘of the 
Tungabhadra, I cannot say. But this con-, 
junction of names leaves no doubt as to the 
neighbourhood in which Vinayaditya’s 
camp was pitched at the time of making this 
grant, and as to the part ofthe country that had - 
just been subjugated by him. 

I cannot trace on. the map the villages affectad 
by the grant, or the district,—named in line 28:5, 
where, however, there is some doubt as to the 
exact reading—~in which they were situated. 
The grant was of certain dues, perquisites, or 
taxes, called Adityufichhamarumanna and Mérui- 
chhamarumanng. These are Dravidian terms, 
which I am not able to explain; but one com- 
ponent part of them is plainly the Sanskrit 
uachha, ‘ gleaning.’ | 

The record of the grant was made by. R a- 
mapunyavallabha, Vinayaditya’s 
Minister for peace and war. 2 

In the epithets applied to Vikramaditya 
L., a clear allusion is made to a confederacy that 
was formed against him by the three. kings. 
of Chéla, Pandya, and Kérala, and to 
some interruption of the Western Chalukya 
rule that was effected by the leader of the 
Pallavas, the lord of K&ichi. Lhavehad 
occasion to allude to this already, im my im- 
troductory remarks to No. XXVIII. ‘of this 
series. It would seem that the results of the con- 
quest of the ruler of K afichiby Vikrama- 
ditya I. were not very decisive or permanent. 
For we find Vinayaditya agam campaign- 
ing against the Pallavas, as the leader of 
his father’s army. And a short inscription at 
Pattadakal intheKaladgi District, re- 
cently uncovered by me and thns brought 
to light for the first time, states, almost in so 
many words, that the great temple theret, 
the temple of Virap Akshadéva as it is 
now called, or of L6k6i varadéva as it was 
then called, was built by Lékamah adéevi 
the queen-consort of Vikramaditya L., 
expressly to celebrate another victory over the 
king of K afte hi by her husband, who was the 
great-grandson of Vikramaditya L 

+ Plates xaxviil. and xxxix. of Mr. Burgese’s Archaclogs- 
cal, Report for 1878-4. 
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Transcription. 
First plate. 


fu) eaea [i]t srenasnet feri[atlae anracera aferraae era (A) aaa 
mwa ay: [ll] ava waayrraquararcranami = e- 


[3] ftatqarart VISA AIPA T ATT Aa aTAT Aaa: 
[4] TATOTAR PATTI WUT ACTA TT ASAT 
[3] Aare ose aeapoAT TTA AAT ATIAS TAT TBaIII- 
[6] ai FOB FUMCA MATA TTA SATA tty 
[7] BHAA NIT qq: TUBA ATTA ITA CT- 
[8] aeons aTeniie : HATA Ta AAT - 


Second plate; first side. 
[9] HATA CATH AH AR STAT [Ta] 4 [CHT |e [SN] Tar 


(Lo) [a] esa MerqEPaTTaT [ear | svat 
cu) [o] Paerrmerersnrasra aac [a gaer fam- 
2) [ane jar eHeT nfaaeraale aaa aaher- 
[18] Wafratragreayacsaaaaer  fafterc [Fea ]rafar- 
(4) wacqana [tC | grcgietasraqrora lara TaAT- 

[is] PeaTerr-aceT frantacaiay oaoraaeaeg- 
fie] geval a farrersrarraca tea g CT Tag 

Second plate; second side. 

pir) [fearefelaaaqeera torte (a )aaPrarer TTT aA- 
Ls) aaa rrtafratrargegetacrateenaite ae AS eT at (Fa ya- 
iol rg ejay xq: figura  afe(s)eareera 
[20] Garieaaamdarad SITS TAA AT- 
PU Taarrig@s:  =—-araaeaTgfalec qa aff- 
(22) ae a7 TUS MATITTA a4 TATA ALET- 
[23] aafeaarra ae aaa rae ATA TOT 


24] ae [\] faa af VRAIS TY 

ol waaay 89 aeaafsasadacnt aT TAT 

(26) faleafarata  fasrrenarrart RUA ATCA SCG CUE (2 ate 
Third plate. 

mae Gare enieiog: gar dpa eeuaaeery = ¥- 

8] arene Ve(le)e(a)erse at....Sqay seaseaeaa  7- 

(o] Biave(Falemt  aAyseAgM aaa AesereMa — asq- 


t There are no marks of panctuation in th inal. T legi i 
‘eeacert them for the salle of Gearaee’ e original, I | es eo are illegible with any approach to cer 
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(30) AM ATeseAQAay.... | MATA) ea: [Il] aamfeteessicds wah 


a] Teta 


rN ARN +e 


BAAS Tea eS Sea ayo 


[32] aearraaaT SS Saldgs eR Aaa ART aT 
(33) at [I] BSEEGEN aa Uatearereer ger yer afketer aer a- 
[34] ST HS [ll] Beard Geass Ta TET WSs TT TTT as CTSA TT 
(35) wa [I] @eatqcear(al) aT al eta ager ss asacenfr Fart aaa fs 


(30) ft: [tl] aeratapazatirgeaents 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the body, which was that 
of a Boar, that was manifested of Vishnu,— 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip ofits uplifted right- 
hand tusk! 

The son of the greut king Sri-Pulaké- 
Sivallabha,—whose body was purified by 
ablutions performed after celebrating horse-sacri- 
fices, and who adorned the family of the glorious 
Chalukyas, who are of the kindred of 
Manavya, which is praised over the whole 
world, and who are the descendants of Ha ri ti, 
and who are nourished by seven mothers who 
are the seven mothers of mankind, and who 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of 
prosperity by the protection of Karttikéya, 
and who have all kings made subject to them 
on the instant at the sight of the sign of the 
Boar, which they acquired through the favour 
of the holy Nara yan a,—(was) the great king 
Kirttivarma, the favourite of the world, 
whose pure fame was established in Vanavasi 
and. other territories of hostile kings that had 
been invaded by his prowess. 

His son (was) Satyasraya, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, the supreme king, 
the supreme lord,—who acquired the second 
name of ‘supreme lord’ by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all 
the region of the north. 

His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, the 


*T ‘Two letters are quite illegible here; only the Visarya 
after them is discernible. Some word meaning iaz, due, or 


perquisite, in apposition with Adityuichhamarumannah - 


and Mérwichhamarumannah, stands here in the original, 
but I cannot decipher it in the facsimile. 

* ‘ Vividha-rasita-sita-samara’, &e., Il. 18-14; stta here 
seems to be the past participle passive of sé, ‘to destroy, 
finish, bring to an end.’ 

+ The Chalukyavarhéa, which was one of the offshoots of 
the Sémavarhsa or ‘race of the moon.’ 

t The construction of the original, ll. 10 to 24, is different, 
being, in outline, ‘ Satydsrayah | Tat-priya-sutasya Vikra- 
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faradite =o areaafatr [i] 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired, 
only by his impetuosity assisted by his intellect, 
the appropriate and accumulated regal power of 
his own family; who illumined the distantregioas 
with the banner of his fame, that was acquired by 
the conquestof hostile kings who engaged in wars 
of various kinds that were brought to an end (by 
him)* ; who seized the city of Katich? after 
the defeat of the leader of the Pallavas, who 
had been the cause of the humiliation and 
destruction of that familyt which was as pure 
as the rays of the moon ; who rent open with the 
thunderbolt that was his prowess the proud sum- 
mits of the haughtiness of the three mountains 
which were the kings of Chola, Pandya,and 
Kérala; who had the lotuses which were his 
feet besprinkled with the waters which were the 
rays of the watering-pot which was the jewelled 
diadem of the lord of Kiiichi, who bowed 
down before no other (but who performed obee- 
sance to him); and who was the supreme lord 
of the whole extent of the earth included within 
the three oceans. 

His sont, Vinay adityaSatyasraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one,—who, having at the command of his 
father arrested the extremely exalted power of 
the Pallavas, whose kingdom consisted 
of three (component) dominions, as The Gene- 
ral§ did arrest the strength of the Daityas| 
(at the command) of him{] who bears the young 





midityasya stnuh Vinoyddityah tjndpayatt |)’, which 
could oniy be literally followed by taking the relative 
pronoun as the basis of the construction in the translation. 
In all such involved passages, it is preferable to avoid the 
use of the relative pronoun as much as possible, by break- 
mg up the sentences. 


§ Karitikéya, the leader of the armies of the gods. 
|| The demons, the descendants.of Diti. 


« Siva. Karttikéya bemg the son of Siva, this is an. 
other point of comparison hinted at in the epithets applied 
to Vinay Aditya. 
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moon on his crest-tuft, and having pleased his 
mind by bringing all countries into a state of 
yuiel, was like Yudhishthira on account of 
his excessive affection, and like Visudéva* 
on account of his being the beloved of the god- 
dess of fortune}, and like Paraégurama on 
account of his being the elephant-goad of kings, 
wnd like Bharata on account of his being the 
refage of kingst i) as issucs his eemmands to 
all people :— 

“Be it known to yon! Six hundred and eleven 
years of the Saka (era) having elapsed, in the 
tenth year of (Our) augmenting and victorious 
reign, at (Our) victorious camp which is located 
on the bank of the Pam p a (river, or lake), on 
the day of the full-moon of (the month) Kart: 
tika, there is given by Us, with the right of 
enjoyment, to Bhimagarm§, who is pro. 
ficient in all the sacred writings and who knows 
the Védas and the Véddigas, the son’s 
son of Dévagarm 4 and the son of Durga 
Sarma, of the lineage of Bharadvaja, 
re: .. + «§, (viz.) the Adityuftchhamaru- 
manna at the village of TO... 0... dw 
(and) the Méruichhamarumanna at the Village 
of Gullavélendaru, (and) the Mérufchha- 
marumanna, at the village of Varé yt, (and) the 
Mérunckhamarumanna at the village of Ba t- 
béy t, in the districtof Pédékul. This (grant, 
or charter) should be preserved by future kings, 
whether they belong to Our lineage or to other 
families, as long as the moon and the sun and 
the earth and the ocean last, just as if it were ¢ 
grant bestowed by themselves, bearing in mind 
that the charms of life and riches é&c. are as 
evanescent as the lighinihe. And it hag been 
said by the holy Vy Asa, the arranger of the 
V 4das:—Land has been onjoyed by many king:: 
from Sagara downwards; he, who for the 
time being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of 


it! It is a very easy thing to bestow a grant | 


oneself, (but) the preservation of (the grant of) 
another is difficult; (if the question is) whether 
giving or preserving (is the more commendable 
act) ,—preservation is better: than giving! He 








* Krishna, 
_ ¥ Supply, to complete the comparison, the second : 
1og intended in ‘ Sri-rdmatudt’, viz. ‘just as Vieudéva was 
the beloved of the goddess Sri, sce. because he was an 
iuearnation of Vishnu, the husband of Sri or Lakshmi? 
_ T In No. 98 of Major Dixon’s collection (see bel 
18 called ‘ Vinay&ditya-Raj fgraya., er 
§ See note to 1. 80 of the text; some such word as ta 
due, or perquisite has to be supplied here. " 


 oeateteaieeneniaiaasieabaeeee eteieneanmten recente era ee 


idlpnit, 1877. 


aaa tinteiatelntatiadiaeneneamaainies enteneemessenen nee ean eaceemetneme Te ee 


Ls seatesenatneanaiaietniamsemmeiemameateaned, 
se saan aaanecemnaeenmimemanenaemamememeememratidc tenement Te 


Is horn as a worm in ordure for the duration 
of sixty thousand years, who contiscates land 
that hay been bestowed, whether by himself or 
by another! This chartci has been written. by 
SriRamapunyavallabha, the High 
(Minister), who is entrasted with the arvange- 
inent of peace and war.” 


No. XXX, 


This is another from Sir W. Flliot’s facsimile 
collection. It is marked ag having been obtain- 
ed through Captain Newbold from the Karn til 
district. The origmal consists of three plates 
about 9'" long by 4" broad, and the seal of the 
ring connecting them bears tho emblem of a 
boar. The characters aro still more carelessly 
formed than those of the preceding; so much 
so that in lines 28 to 42, where many proper 
names occur, the reading is in many places very 
doubtful. This is, in fact, the most indifferent 
specimen of an early copper-plate charter that 
Ihave yet scen. The slant of the letters from 
left to right is still more distinct than in the 
preceding grant. 

The inscription is dated in the Saka year 


. 614, (according to the original, ‘six hundred and 


thirteen years of the Saka [era] having elapsed)’, 
in the thivteerth year of Vinaydditya’s 
reign, and, like the preceding, records a grant to 
celebrate some victory that he had just gained. 
At the time of making this grant, he was en- 
camped at the village of Elumpundalé, 
and the principal grant is of the village of 


Musuniparu. This village was somewhere 


on the north bank of the Krishnavérn, 
i. ¢. of the Krishn a after its confluence with 
the Vérna.|| Except thus far, Icannoi identi- 
ty the locality in question; and the other two 
names in line 28 are very doubtful. The grant 
was mace at the request of Vinaydditya’s 
son, VijayAdityd, who at that time was 
holding the post of Yuvardja, ond who succeeded 
his father on the throne. The record of this 
grant, again, was made by the Peaco and War 
Minister, Ramapunyavallabha. 
ee 
|| Conf. Gadag Inseription No. 2, Ind. Ané., vol. IIL, 
p. 800, Transcription line 13. The Vénd would seem to be 
the Vén& or Vényé near Satara. The ‘Kidala-Krishna- 
vén!, or ‘the Krishna and the Vent of the confizence’, of 
line 14 of a Dévagivi-Yadava inseviption at Khédrépdy in 
the Kélhaptir territory (published by me in the Jour. Bo, 


Br. R. As. Soc. No, xxxiii, vol, XIT.), seems to he ancthey 
form of the same name. 


t 
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[2] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
(9] 
[10] 


tS 


[21] 
[22] 
[28] 
[24] 
[25] 
[26] 
[27] 
[28] 
[29] 











Transcription. 

First plate. 
eet [WT saad feat: aad afraid efanirreaerate 
aay aa ay: [1] tra HBT AT AT ATA ST aa AT- 
ott edgar = aaespnargfeawarefieivafearat || afer 
CPI TH ATTIC TTT WTA AT TRA ATA ea 
RCH STATIN RATA IATA TSTTAt ROAS- 
PTTRUICRCESICNOCOICIICE (Cx tie toy ftreen aenTa- 
STUART qa: TUBA APA aAT SITS a ora fat 
TATA: ae eae aa Te RRA RACHA 


HBA TAATA Ty (§ SATA AAT HSTITH AT T- 
THAT TTA AA TTA es ATTA (SAT PTT TT 


Second plate ; first side. 


FATT ATT TTT ATCA AAT ET nferaEr- 
FT RE CCU CER CORO ME CCC Cio [a- 
faatiratearacrenahtyacaaasaaaaaser- 
DATARS TAT ST (PAARTH TTAB RSU- 
AAI SAY TSA ATT AT AAT AAA 
quer THAD HME SA A SIP STATS TLMTTY (A )- 
TATA TET PTH TA AMAT TARE- 
HEPAT SSA IH ACIH AST |  Breacreqa- 
PRyaATACS aA ATT a: TUT TST MAT- 
aa warticaaealaagedt SUSI BA- 
Second plate; second side. 
oct a Mr eT ATT TATA eT ITT: TAAAS| ay |- 
gffsc oz sire of inary tT 
TASCA za COCICUR CE PEI MOC ICCEC HCG ICIS & 
TRATES TAAL TTA (\] fear at wt wFarea- 
aCIE AY RAIA AY TIS HTAATATISTARAT UaT- 


zat aaart Ce COTE CLC: MLS CCRSICIC aT- 


warrarert ffasrafeaga (4) UsaaTreaT ASAIO LAT 3- 


ate oo weraae Fale ()or(Ne(ant Ter S AAT: or jaa ( ar 
mara aa: [i] ast aamargera [|] aiRrawier dare: 





{ The original has no marks of punctuation. [ee o. XXXT. 1.19, and No. 5 of Major Leia copper- 


* The proper reading, as shown by No, XXIX., 1. 21, 


grants, Pl, IT. a, l. 15 (see below), is ‘anhita-tan-manb- te 
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sceeetetiepemmaneeel 
Sar me Ct gra Et deer 





etree eee 








ool Fae ga: aReTT «6 asenAE = ape. 
~ = . 

Ble Pram oareainm aa afar  aqe- 

ml a area atiam = aaa ang ()araaataat gare. 


Third nlate. 


2] SIT urea fear aagentarr Badr war 
GB Tamara alert arageiare a(l\araqelr ap... ....+ aire 
[8] Trae ere a... tral!) or arr... Sear(arar ear: (1) 
(so) aeaaa(|) (ara arate Fporarater Taras Usa 


37) 7 at alfterairar gear az Tara at alarranare anfka- 


[38] Teme | aT Tarimadt st mela feRT Taraaraat | a 
BO] TTT aParaiae want; opera wraaadd = aa 
wo) aeTaTTT = aTgEarT(!) al erare aa qatar a 


(A) ATTA qe ceahtadd BF ora aia (a(t aise 
re] ara eer ag hafatadd Bt gare [I] safe armirartr saa [ll] @- 


ROMA Cire: reuters 


raaqeaaaratt 
4] SUT TRUTTMTATS TNT: eehariart aaa 


aarraarrtg (q)syaRaT- 


tt 


(8) Shy [I] Beat Went a a ee aati sealacant erat aay att: [Ul] 


(46) aft [Il] 

Translation. 

‘Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that of a Boar. that was manifested of Vis h- 
nu (&e., as in No. XXIX.,)! 

The son of the great king Sri-Pulakééi- 
vallabha,—whose body was purified (dc.,as in 
No. XXIX.)—(was) the great king Kirtti- 
varm a, the favourite of the world, (&e., as in 
No. XXIX.), | 

His son (was) Saty4éra y a the favourite of 
the world, the great king, (dc., a8 in No. XXIX,). 

His dear son (was) Vikram§ ditya, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired 
(&e., as in No. XXTX.)|| | 

His son, Vinaya dity.aSatyaéraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, 
. the supreme king, the Supreme lord, the vener- 
able one,—who, having at the command of his 


+ There are seven letters here, which I t | i 
any approach to certainty, mart mete 


‘| Simifarly, there are eight letters h ; 
make no intelligible word oR érs here, of which I can 


§ Here, again, there are four, or perhaps five, letters, of 


ATA RT TAT TO IAS ya 


fereaite = reat [il] 


father (éc., as in No. XXIX.),—thus isgnes his 
commands to all people :— | 

“Be it known to you! Six hundred and 
thirteen years of the Saka (era) having elapsed, 
in the eleventh year of ( Our) augmenting and 
victorious reign, at (Qur) victorious camp which 
18 located at the village of E Iumpundalé, on 
the day of the full-moon of (the month) Ma- 
gha, at the request of the Yuvardjs Srt 
Vijay aditya,thevillageofM usuniparu, 
in the division of Vélahi Maru (?), in ‘the 
three Ganyatas, on the north bank of the 
KrishnavérnA, ig given by us to the 
Br&hmans (herein) mentioned. Their names 
and gdtras are declared. To Raviéar m 4, of 
the Kaugika gétra, who is familiar with 
two V édas; to Aditya, again of the K au- 
Sika gétra, who ig acquainted with the Sha- 


which T can make no sense. And such letters as are clear 


in the latter part of this line do not give any satisfactory 
meaning, 


|| Excepting the y. 1. ‘ somupachita’ in ], 12, for ‘ samu- 
chita-chita’ in 1, ig. of No. XXX. 
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dangaG ; to SivaégarmA, of the Kasyapa 
gotra; to Mahakala, of the Kautsa gétra; 
to DasagSarma, of the KauSsika géitra; 
to DévaSarma (?), of the Kautsa (P) 
gotra; to SamkaraégarmA and Svami- 
Sarma, of the Kamukayana gétra; to 
PatiSarma (?), of the Bhiradvaja 
gotra ; to Dévagarméa, of the Kagyapa 
gotra ; to MAadisarm 4, oftheBharadvaja 
gitra; to Tamadnaésgarm a (?), of the KAé- 
yapa gitra; ... . . 
to Dasasarma, of the Ramee gotra ; 
| s Sr Ay 
Re ne vallags of ere. pu (Pi, 
(there is given) to DinaégarmA, of the 
Bharadvaja gétra, a field of the measure of 
twenty-five nivartanas by the royal measure 3 
likewise a field of the measure of fifty nivartanas 
to Vriddhasarma, of the Kaundinya 
gotra ; likewise a field of the measure of fifty 
nivartanas to Aditya, of the Kausika gétra, 
who is acquainted with the Shadanga, (and) he 
has also a tield of the measure of twenty-five 
nivartanas at (the village of) Sihukdra, for 
the Préjépatya rites (P); a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartunas by the royal measure 
to Dévasarma, of the Kaiéyapa gétra; 
hkewise a.field of the measure of twenty-five 
nivartanasto Vasudéva,......+... 
of the Manavya gdtra ; (and) a field of ihe 
measure of twelve nivarianas to a Brahman 
woman of the Manavya gdtra, for the Préjd- 
patya rites (P). At the village of Sattik- 
kara (?), (there ts given) a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartanas to HétisSarma (?), 
ofthe Kaundinya gédtra, for the Préjdpatya 
rites (?). The names and gétras have been de- 
clared, and the shares. This (grant, or charter) 
should be preserved by future kings, who are 
desirous of acquiring fame, whether they be- 
long to Our lineage or to other families, &c.! 
And it has been said :—Heis born as a worm 
in ordure for the duration of sixty thousand 
years, &c.!’? This charter has been written 
by Sri-Ramapunyavallabha, the High 
(Minister) who is entrusted. with the arrange- 
ment of peace and war. 


@ Also ‘Véddnga’; the siz works auxiliary to the 
Védas ;—viz., I, Sikshd, ‘the science of Dope articulation, 
and pronunciation’ ; 2, Chhandas, * metre’ ; 8, Vydkarana, 
* linguistic analysis, or grammar’ ; ; 4, Nirukta, ‘explanation 


of difficult Védic words’ ; 5, Jydtisha, ¢ astronomy 3 and 6, . 


ok 





No. SX XT. 

This is from No. 8 of the photographs of 
copper-plate grants at the end of Major Dixon’s 
collection. The original consists of three Plates. 
and is stated to beat Hariharin Maisir: 
‘I tried to obtain it to edit from, but failed to 
trace the owner of it. The original plates would 
seem to be very well preserved ; but the photo- 
graph is imperfect in several places, owing to 


the letters not having been properly filled reat 


with white paint or Sina when it was taken. 
The characters are of a much better stan- 
dard than those of either of the two preced- 
ing inscriptions, and do not slant as much. 
The Anusvdra is uniformly written above the 
line. 

This inscription, again, records a grant made 
in celebration of some victory gained by Vi- 
nayadditya. Itis dated inthe Saka year 
617, (according to the original, ‘six hundred 
and sixteen years of the Saka [ere] having 
elapsed’), in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
while he was encamped at the village of 
Karaijapatranear the city of Harésha- 
pura. These places must be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Banawa4si and 
Harihar; and possibly ‘Harésha’ should 
be ‘HaréSa’, and is the old name of ‘Hari- 
har.’ The grant was of the village of Kir u- 
Kagaimasi, or ‘the smaller Kagamasi’, nm 
the Edevolaldivisionandinthe Vanavasi 
district. The grant was made at the request of 
Aluvaraja, who was probably the hostile 
king just subjugated by Vinayaditya. I 
take it that dlwva has to beinterpreted here as a 
proper name; but it might also be taken as the 
present relative participle of the Canarese dlw. 
‘to rule’, in which case @luva-rdéja would mean 
‘the reigning king’; this, however, does not give 
any suitable sense. ‘The record of this grant, 
again, was made by the Peace and War Minis- 
ter, Ramapunyavallabha. 

In line 21 the Haihayas are mentioned 
among the royal races subjugated by Vina- 
yaditya. Lékamahadévi, the wife of 
Vikramaditya IL, the grandson of Vina- 
yaditya, was from this family. 





Kalpa, ‘ ceremonial rules.’ 
* Sea note to lL. 34 of the text. 
+ See notes to 1. 35 of the text. 
ft ‘ Yusdsdya’ is unintelligible, in 1. 40. 


$2 


[9] 
f10] 
fii] 


[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 
r16] 
[17] 
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Transcription. 

First plate. 
efa [I$ saeitend Penge ahtarert efetracemraray- 
at oag: [ll] ostwat waeyrrqeaararareramart = ard (aiqarni 
quan ara rear aTaTraaSara HPA ANAT TT AT TH EAT 
qeqUTt WTF AR TT AMS AAT AS TAT ES OTST ATTA TT- 
amararsaehrai Tora FSA (@ SRC 
frarRanrser oft gts Mas AAS ITET ay: CUAL HI HaATATT- 
eaeqC ars Tag ATH: tin Paar Tiara aes 
WASNT RT ATA Ah THA TAA - | 
TITS ATU STAT BSA TA ATA: way- 
TDA Ta Aes AAT TAT AT TITAN A - 


aqer MATT STH Ey Aa aA aAAG- 
Second plate ; first side. 


APAITA ATA aa Tal acres fas ET fafaacraaraaaacqa- 
TACT AC AAT a AH IH STH AT ATLA aaa aT eaT (TAT 
RUAASH SUCH AS TIS ATU AT AALAaAC TUS Ta- 

RII TATAH SUMS SAT OM STA LOTUS (Of) aT ATA aay 
TET sarees [TF | arstarages ceacraieerae ae 
THAME PaacA rapa TAS acer SiGe faq- 


(8) UT = TST (S)-eBreacera wisAhewaertaed Fee 


[19] 


[20] 
feu] 
[22] 


[23] 


ABATS-T: (27) AAAI T TATA [a TAR (Oya: WeTATAS- 
argrre(fe)t va stitrmaergéa ga qalgaercger oz User 
Rt Is Stearate (a) Ars... . +a 
TASCA TATA HAT: (AT) Rarer eaeTa 


Second plate; second side. 


CUA AT ATA TAT ATA TTT Ll] rearreg a entt: F[esrac- 


CCC CCE CORTICES Cisco eerry Tqear Td [ArT 
(5) SCITUATE ater =| saremeart SS aarftardjoof- 
Maret = Sierra = aeraier «= fraraot; «= Sra 


[27] fara: qara ATTA: gaat are FeFaia- 





§ Except in lines 27, 82, 83, and 34, the original has no | with a dot like an Anusvdra on each side of it. This is an 


a = paneination. old mark of punctuation, and is out of place in this passage. 
This letter ta is omitted in the original, It athe ae im sa eens at et Laginc 4 

#* This letter . A , ae whic ve recently examined in original, and from whic 
This 1 ta, also, is omitted in the original. ‘I first learnt the mnearine of it; as a publighed instance see 


+ Two letters, probably part of some proper name, are | Pl. xliv., No. 26, of Mr Burgess’s Archeological Report for 


quite illegible in the photograph here 


$ This word is followed in the original by the letter ra, © Prams., “ Srt-Vengamma made the image.” 





1873-4,—[1]Sri-Verngamma pratime[2]yamn kattidon ; 
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(28) qycarrey TAT a (A )VSs 


aa jaraca MATER LATTA TET aT 
Wasa (a | owe 
erat Tara (NATIT 


7 lL at amy | 
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[at fa SaaS 
aa ‘| ariararte- 
aay 
QTea- 

aa 


Third plate. 


THs | at §........2 
a(t) | 


Te TPT TERE [Taq 


[33] 
[34] 
[35] 
[36] 
[37] 
[38] 


fara 


[39] 
[40] 


(fe atecefr Pers 
(42) HoT 
Translation, 


Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that ofa Boar, that was manifested of Vigh nu, 
(&e., as in No. XXIX.)! 

The son of the great king Srf-Pulikééi- 
vallabha*,—whose body was purified (&e., 
as in No, XXTX.)—(was) the great king Sri 
Kirttivarm 4, the favourite of the world, 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.). 

His son (was) Satyaéraya, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, (&ec., as in No. 
XXTX.). 

His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired 
(&c., as in No. XXTX.). 

His son, Vinayaditya-Satyaéraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one—who, having at the command of his father 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.), (was) like Bhar ata, 
on account of his being the refuge of kings, 
and by whom the Pallavas, the Kalam- 
bhras, the Kéralas, the Haihayas, the 





§ Two letters are quite illegible in the photograph here. 

.{ Two letters are illegible in the photograph ‘here. 

* In No. XXVIIL., 1.7, No. KXIX., ll. 6-7, No. XXX, 
1, 6, and Major Dixon’s copper-plate grant No. 5, PL, L 5, 


| aa fa we!) | aa spar afe- 
TH FeTHe iat afer F..... ag 


[u) 


wagers — fefeanaieysrsa- 
AAT EST ST TE TOOT STATA (TH LS 
ITS THs wat FareT ae fi] 
aq YT Uaeameieker 
Tar ws [ll] wae grew ear qed ag 
Toft earsar y get [i] @eat qatar Ft TUa (a) TWIT F- 
Ta 
foraattre 


TaPars (at) shea aa- 
agpy- 
yee eT 
at Oe- 


Gq WaT 


[] aeretPaPatea- 

Wat fii] 
Vilas, theMalavas,theChélas, the Pan. 
dyasand others were brought into a similar 
state ofservitude with the A ies os Teapand 
others, who were hereditarily (subject to him),— 
thus issues his commands to all people :— 

“Be it known to you! Six hundred and 
sixteen years of the Sa ka, (era) having elapsed, 
in the fourteenth year of (Our) augmenting 
and victorious reign, at (Our) victorious camp, 
which is located at the village of Karaii ja- 
patra in the neighbourhood of (the city of) 
Haréshapura, on the day of the full-moon 
of (the month) Karttika, atthe request of the 
illustrious Alu varaja, the village of Kiru- 
Kagamasi, inthe Edevolal division in 
the Vanavasi district, ig given by Us, with 
the right of enjoyment, and free from all ¢p- 
posing claims, to Sanagarma, who is thor- 
oughly well versed in the Védas and the 
Védangas, the son’s son of Srigarma, 
who performed the Séma sacrifice, of the 
Vatsy agétra, (and) theson of Marasgarm 4. 
(Also there is given) an uncultivated (?)t field 


wat 





the name is spelt ‘ Pulakésivallabha.’ In I. 3 and 7 of 
the Athole inscription, No. XIII, the reading is distinctly 
*Polekés.” In No. XXVIL,, 1. 6, it is ‘ Pélikésivallabba’’ 


} See note to |. 21 of the text. tT Akrttam ; bt. 30. 
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on the west of the village of Pérgigamisi.§ 
And the boundaries of that field (are):—On the 
north-east, .|| in the boundaries 
of the village of Sirigddu; coming thence, 
(the village of) (?) Karvésurigddu; thence, 
(the village of) (F) Pérdatu (?) ; oe (the 
village of) () Alere;thence...... eel 
thence, a stone (?)..... oe 
thence, to the east, (the silage of) () Ne érire 
(P); thence, (the tank, or village, called) Kuru- 
pakere; thence turning to the south, eds oh 

-kattaf This (grant, or charivr) ahould be 
preserved by future kings, who are desirous of 
acquiring fame, whether they belong to Our 
lieage or to other families, &c.! And it has 
been said by the holy Vy Asa, the arranger of 
the V édas:—lLand has been enjoyed by many 
kings, from Sagara downwards; &e.! It is 
a very easy thing to bestow a grant oneself, &c.! 
He is born as a worm in ordure for the dura- 
tion of sixty thousand years, &e.! This char- 
ter has been written by Sri RAamapunya- 
vallabha, the High (Mivister) who is en- 
trusted with the arrangement of peace and 
war.” 


° e a *. e * s 





Before leaving this part of my subject, I 
should notice two more inscriptions of Vina ya- 
ditya.—l, No. 5 of Major Dixon’s copper-plate 
grants. The original is at Surab in Mais dr, 
and seems to be fairly well preserved; but the 
photograph is too small and indistinct for me 
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to edit from it. Down to ‘a@jrdpuyati,’ Pl. LL, 
a, l. 17, the language is the same as in the cor- 
responding part of No. XXIX. now published. 
It is dated in the Saka year 615, (according 
to the original, ‘ six hundred and fourteen years 
of the Saka [eru] hwving elapsed’), the thirteenth 
year of his reign, and apparently on Saturday, 
the day of the sun’s commencing his progress to 
the south. It records another grant in celebra- 
tion of a victory, and is issned from the camp 
at the village of Chitrasédu in’ the district 
of Téravara or Téramara. The grant 
is made at the request of the Great King Sr i- 
Chitrapaida, the sonofUpéndra. The 
name of the villaye bestowed seems to be S4a- 
thivoge, in the Hdevolal division, and 
near to Vaijayantipura or Vanavasti. 
The record of this grant, again, is made by 
Rimapunyavallabha, the Peace and 
War Minister.—2, No. 98 of Major Dixon’s 
Collection ; a stone-tablet 3’ 6” high by 1/ 10” 
broadat Balagamve. The photograph isso 
small,—only 34M by 1§’,—and so blurred, that 
only a few detached and familiar words can be 
made out here and there. The language is Old 
Canarese. It records a grant by one of the 
Séndraka family, while Vinayaditya- 
RijaSsraya was the reigning paramount 
sovereion. It does not secm to be dated. At 
the top of the stone is an elephant, standing; 
this is the earliest stone-tablet that I am aware 
of with any emblems on it. 
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PAPER-MAKING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
BY THE LATE CHARLES HORNE, B.C.S8., M.R.A.S., &e. 


At a time when the scarcity of rags for paper- 
making, combined with an increased demand 
for the manufactured article, has set every one 
seeking for substances wherewith to manu- 
facture, I have thought that a short account of 
the paper-making in the Himalayas might prove 
of interest. 

The reports on the manufacture of paper in 
Japan, published as a Parliamentary paper 
(No. 4 of 1871), have shown how the inner 
bark of various trees, notably the mulberry, is 
there used. That used in the Hills of India 
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4.€., the larger Kaégaémsi.’ 

Pélivat tu, IL 31-2; meaning not known. 
ee note to 1. 33 of the text. 

Nitta, 1, 38; meaning not known. 


is from the Daphne papyracea, a shrub abundant 
at certain heights, and the paper produced is 
very tough and durable. I almost fear, how- 
ever, that the material could neither be sup- 
plied in sufficient quantity, nor that it would 
bear the heavy cost of carriage to the coast. I 
will, however, gather together all I can find on 
the subject scattered in various works, and then 
conclude with my own experience in the matter, 
as for many years I was in the Hills and 
witnessed the manufacture. 

Almost every one who has been residing at 
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and in the corresponding place in each of the remaining 
inscriptions. 
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Naini Tal, the well-known sanitarium in Ku- 
maon, and has had a garden, must weil know 
the Daphne plant, the bark of which, as the 
plant grows ready to hand, is stripped off and 
used for tying up plants, securing trellis-work 
ofrangé? (or small bamboos), and for all kindred 
uses. Many a sportsman, too, has been saved 
from an unpleasant slide by catching atits tough 
twigs, off which, however, the bark sometimes 
slips in the hand, leaving a white slippery core. 
Stil I fear that where a large quantity would 
be required, as for export, it would be very hard 
to obtain. 

I will now, however, without further digres- 
sion, proceed firstly to detail the accounts of 
others. 

In Jour. RB. As. Soc. vol. I. p. 8 is a paper 
by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Nipal, on the native 
method of making the paper denominated in 
Hindustani ‘ Nipalese.’ It is extracted entire, 
as it is not susceptible of abridgment :— 

“For the manufacture of Nip&lese paper the 


following implements are necessary, but a very. 


rude construction of them suffices for the end 
in view :— 

*‘Ist—A stone mortar, of shallow and wide 
cavity, ora large block of stone, slightly but 
smoothly excavated. 2nd.—A mallet or pestle 
of hard wood, such as oak, and in size propor- 
tioned to the mortar, and to the quantity of 
boiled rind of the paper plant which it is desired 
to pound into pulp. 3rd—A basket of close 
wicker-work, to put the ashes in, and through 
which water will only pass drop by drop. 4th. 
—An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the 
juice of the ashes after they have been watered. 
oth.—A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the 
rind of the plantin. It may be of iron, or cop- 
per, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 6¢h.—A 
sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which 
is wide and open, so as to let all the pulp pass 
through, save only the lumpy portion of it. 
(th.—A frame with stout wooden sides, so that 


it wil float well in water, and with a bottom of | 
| sleve upon the paper-frame and let both sieve 


a cloth only so porous that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when diluted and diffused 
in water, but will let the water pass off when 
the frame is raised out of the cistern. 

‘“‘ The operator must also have the command 
of a cistern of clear water, plenty of firewood, 
ashes of oak (though I fancy other ashes might 
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answer as well);a fireplace, however rude: 
and lastly unut. srfiet of slips of the inner 
bark of the paper tree, such as is peeled off the 
plant by the paper-makers, who commoniv 
use the peelings when jresk from the plant,— 
but that is not indispensable. With these ‘ ap- 
pliances and means to boot,’ suppose you taker 
four éeis of ashes of oak, put them into the basket 
above mentioned, place the earthen receiver 
or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradual- 
ly pour five gers of clear water upon the ashes, 
and let the water drip slowly through the ashes 
and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes 
must be strong, of dark bark-like red colour, 
and in quantity about two pounds; and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass 
the juice through the ashes a second time. 
Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal 
pot already described, and boil the extract ; and 
SO soon as it begins to boil, throw into itas many 
slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper 
plant as you can easily grasp, each slip being 
about a cubit long and an inch wide (in fact 
the quantity of the slips of bark should be to 
the quantity of juice of ashes such that the 
former should float freely in the latter, and that 
the juice shall not be absorbed or evaporated 
with less than half an hour’s boiling). Boil 
the slips for abont halfan hour, at the expira- 
tion of which time the juice will be nearly ab- 
sorbed, and the slips quite soft. Then take the 
softened slips and put them into the stone mor- 
tar, and beat them with the oaken mallet till 
they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform 
pulp, like somuch dough. Take this pulp, put 
ib into any wide-mouthed vessel, add a little 
pure water to it, and churn it with a wooden 
instrument, like a chocolate mill, for ten mi- 
nutes, or until it loses all its stringiness and 
will spread itself out when shaken about under 
water. Next, take as much of this prepared 
pulp as will cover your paper-frame (with a 
thicker or thimner coat, according to the 
strength of the paper you need), toss it into 
such a sieve as [ have described, and lay the 


and frame float in the cistern; agitate them 
and the pulp will spread itself over the sieve ; 
the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will 
remain im the sieve, but all the rest will ooze 
through into the frame. Then put away the 
sieve, and, taking the frame in your left hand 
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as it floats on the water, shake the water and 
pul: smartly with your right hand, and the 
pulp will readily diffuse itself in a uniform 
manner over Lhe bottom of the frame. When 
itis thas proporly diffused, raise the frame out 
of the water, casing off the water in such a 
manner that the uniformity of the pulp spread 
shall continue after the frame is clear of the 
water, and the pauper is made. 

“Yo dry it the frame is seb endwise near a 
large lire, and so svon as itis dry the sheet is 
peeleg of the bettvm of the frame and folded 
up, When (which is seldom the case) it is 
deemed necessary to smooth and polish the sur- 
facs of the paper, the dry sheets are laid wpoen 
wooder boards and rubbed with the convex 
entire side of the conch-shell, or, m case of the 
sheers of paper being large, with the flat surface 
of a large rubber of hard smooth-grained wood ; 
no sort of size is ever needed or applied to pre- 
vent the ink from running. It would probably 
surprise the papermakers of England to hear 
that the Kasid@y Bhotiis can make up this paper 
into fine smooth sheets of seven yards squure. 

“This naper may be purchased [in 1821] at 
Katmiinds, in almost any quantity, at the price 
of seventeen annas sikké per dhdrni of three éers, 
and the beieks of dried pulp may be had at the 
same place for from eight to ten annas sikkd per 
dhérni. Though called Nipdlese, the paper is 
notin fact madein Nip4l Proper. It is manu- 
factured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhét, and 
by the race of Bhotiis denominated (in their 
own tongue) Hangbo, in contradistinction to the 
Trans-Himalayan Bhotiis, whose vernacular 
nameisSvukpo....... Toreturn to our paper- 
making—most of the Cis-Himilayan Bhotids east 
of the Kali river make the Nipdlese paper; but 
the greatest part of it is manufactured in the 
tract above Nipal Proper, and the best market 
for it is afforded by the Nipdlese people, and 
hence probably it derived its name; a great 
quantity is annually made and exported south- 

wards to Nipdl and Hindustan, and northwards 
to Sakya-Glimba, Digarchi, and other places 
in Transmontane Bhét. The manufactories are 
mere sheds, established in the midst of the im- 
mense forests of Cis-Himalayan Bhét, which 
afford to the paper-makers an inexhaustible 
supply, on the very spot, of the firewood and 
ashes which they consume vo largely : abundance 
of clear water (another requisite) is likewise pro- 
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learn by whom or when the valuable properties 
of the paper plant were discovered; but the 
Nipalese say that any one of their books now ex- 
istent which is made of palmyra leaves may be 
safely pronounced on that account to be five 
hundred years old, whence we may perhaps infer 
that the paper manufacture was founded about 
that time. I conjecture that the art of paper- 
making was got by the Cis-Himilayan Bhotiis 
wid Lhassa from China, a paper of the very 
same sort being manufactured at Lhassa, and 
most of the useful arts of these regions having 
flowed upon them, through Tibet, from China, 
wad not from Hindustan. 

“PS.” (abridged.) ‘Dr. Wallich has fully 
deseribed (Asiatic Researches, vol. XIIE. p. 387) 
the paper-plant. ‘The raw produce or pulp (beat 
up into bricks) has been sent to England, and 
declared upon competent authority to be of 
unrivalled excellence for the manufacture of that 
sort of paper upon which proof engravings 
are taken oif.”’ 

I subjoin the botanical description of the 
paper-producing plant, with afew remarks for 
the reader who may not be a botanist. 

As far as my own experience goes, this plant 
is but small, being a shrub of generally three to 
four feet; although, Iam told, it often grows 
higher. The thickness of the stem is not gen- 
erally greater than one’s finger, and it would 
bear cutting down every year; although of 
course by this process, in such a cold climate 
as that in which it grows,—at 5000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea-level,—it should properly be left 
some two or three years to grow up again. 
Even without maceration in water the inner as 
well as the outer bark is easily separated from 
the wood. For tying purposes, both inner and 
outer bark are used at the same time. 

The leaves are small and glabrous, being 
somewhat glossy ; and the flower is insignificant, 
but with a slightly pleasant odour. The berries, 
which come on the tree in April to June, are 
showy, red, and very acrid. It will grow where 
there is very little soil,—preferring, however, like 
most plants, leaf-mould caused by the decomposi- 
tion ofthe fallen oak-leaves,—and has a stout 
hold by its fibrous roots in the rocks below. 
As Ihave never visited Nipdl and the forests 
spoken of by Mr. Hodgson, I have never seen 
it growing in great profusion, but it is scattered 
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over a wide area, being found, as briefly put by 
Mr. Edgeworth, ‘from Bhutin to Chambu.’ 
In Major Madden’s paper (Jour. BR. As. Soe. 
vol. X VIL. Pt. I. p. 368) on the Turaee and 
outer mountains of Kumaon, he speaks of both 
the white and purple flowering varieties of the 
Daphne cannabina,— sttbarwi,”’? a synonym 
of papyracea, as being found at Naini Tal; 
also the Daphie sericea or ‘‘ Chuimlia’’? He adds 
that the Nipal paper is made from the Wih- 
stramia salicifulia of Jacquemot, and from the 
purple flowering variety of D. cannabina, 
There must be many other inner barks of 
shrubs on the hills which would make paper ; 
but until these have been tried itis of no use 
to speak of them. 

Mooveroft, the well-known Himalayan travel- 
ler, in Asiatic Researches, vol. XII. p.375, speaks 
of the plant, but he merely imagines that the pa- 
per is made from a skrub, not unlike butcher’s- 
broom (!), called “Setharnud.’”? He adds that 
it is strong, and used for hundis (or bills of 
exchange). A glance at the flower will show 
that he could not have been much of a botanist. 
In vol. XIII. p. 385 of the Asiatic Researches isa 
paper by Dr. Wallich—“ Description of some rare 
Indian plants.’ In this, “ Daphie cannabina” 
(Lourciro ’) is described in nearly the same 
terms as those used by DeCandolle and above 
quoted. The Bnglish observations appear worthy 
of quotation, as our notices of this plant are 
in general very scanty. 

“ Among the extensive and constant sapplies 
of plants and weeds from Nip4l which the 
Botanic Gardens (Calcutta) owe to the liberality 
of the Honourable Edward Gardner, Resident 
at Katmandu, are also specimens and plants of 
the paper shrub, which, I am informed by 
this gentleman, grows very commonly in that 
country, and when in flower is exquisitely fra- 
grant. It appears that there are two varieties,— 
one with perfectly white, the other with reddish 
flowers; both are used for ornament and for the 
manufacture of paper, of which I am enabled 
to present to the Society’s museum specimens 
of various dimensions and texture. The com- 
mon kind measures generally about two feet 
square. The first kind measures ten feet in 
length and four feet in breadth, and it is manu- 
factured chiefly in Doti, a province to the 
eastward of Kumaon. It approaches in softness 
and size to that which is made in China, and 





it is not improbable that some of the latter 
may be produced from the same material. Lou- 
reiro mentions that paper is manufactured in 
the neighbouring kingdom of Cochin-China 
from the bark of Daphne cannabina, which 
seems to differ only in having opposite leaves,— 
a circumstance which may perhaps be owing 
to culture. It comes extremely near to J). 
odora of Thunberg and D. indiea of Osbeck, 
which (at least that described in the Flora 
Cochin-chinensis) Dr. Sims, with great pro- 
priety, suggests may be only a variety of the 
former. The question respecting the identity 
or difference of these three plants can be set- 
tled only by those who have the means of 
comparing them. 

“J am indebted for an account of the manner 
of preparing this paper from the bark of this 
charming shrub, and for some parts of the 
description given above, to the communications 
of Lieut. H. R. Murray, and to the following 
notes extracted from the official correspondence 
of that gentleman with the Military Board at 
Calcutta :-— 

“¢The sét-barud, or paper shrab, is found on 
the most exposed parts of the monntains, and 
those the most elevated and covered with snow, 
throughout the province of Kumaon. 

““Tn traversing the oak forests between 
Bhimal and Riémgur, and again from Almora 
to Champiivat, and down towards the river, it has 
come under the immediate observation of the: 
writer of these communications that the sét- 
barud, or paper plant, only thrives luxuriantly 
where the oak grows ; so that it is not likely that 
it will succeed in the plains. It is hardy, and 
attains a height of five or six feet, blossoming in 
January and February, and ripening its acrid 
red fruit about the end of April. The paper 
prepared of its bark is particularly calculated 
for cartridges, being strong, tough, not Hable. te 
crack or break,—however much bent or folded— 
proof against being moth-eaten, and not in the 
least subject to dampness from any change in 
the weather; besides if drenched or kept m 
water for any considerable time it will not rot. 
It is invariably used all over Kumaon, and in 
great request in many parts of the plams for 
the purpose of writing nasib-ndémis, or genealo- 
gical records, deeds, &c., from its extraordinary 
durability. It is generally made about one yard 
square, and of three different qualities. The 
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best sort is retailed at the rate of 40 sheets for 
a current rupee [1s. 10d.], and at wholesale 80 
sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of 50 
sheets for a current rupee, and 100 at wholec- 
sate. The third is of a much smaller size, is 
retailed at 140 sheets, and wholesale 160 to 17 
for the rupee. The following is the very simple 
method of manufacturing this paper :— 

“¢ After scraping off the outer surface of the 
bark, what remains is boiled in fair water with 
a small quantity of the ashes of the oak,—a most 
necessary part of the ingredients, which have 
the: effect of cleaning and whitening the stuff. 
After the boiling, it is washed, and imme- 
diately beat to a pulp with smal] mallets on 
a stone, so that when mixed up in a vat with 
the fairest water it has the appearance of flour 
and water. It is then spread on moulds or 
frames made of common bamboo mats.’ ” 

Thus ends Wallich’s notice of this interesting 
plant, 

From what has been here written, the gen- 
eral inference would appear to be that the pulp, 
in bricks or otherwise, could not be procured 
in any large quantity for the supply of paper 
factories; although, as in many other cases, it 
might be employed to usefully supplement 
existing and available materials. 

Perhaps the Society of Arts was the medium 
through’ which, as Mr. Hodgson states, the 
pulp was supplied to the English manufacturers, 


who pronounced so favourably upon it, or it 
may have been through the Court of Directors. 
From the character of the plant, and the elevation 
at which it grows, [ am of opinion tuat it might 
easily be grown in England, even on poor soils. 
Lieut. Murray says it is fonnd on the bleakest 
spots; but my experience is quite to the con- 
trary. I have always fonnd it grewing best 
with forest trees, even in shade, and nourished 
by the free leafmould formed of the decayed 
oak-leaves. At the same time I am bound to 
admit I have found it growing in other situa- 
tions, more bleak and exposed. Major Hay, 
who was long in the hills, always found it with 
and under trecs, and agrees with me that it 
seldom excceds three fect in height. 
(Batract from Journal in 1845.) 

Near the residence of a Limi at Kardang, 
in Lahil, we saw a number of Bhotids making 
paper from the bark of a tree they say they 
get in Kalli, called “ Bujil,” a species of Daphne. 
A number of people were beating it into a 
pulp, which others made into round balls; and, 
a little further on, the paper was being made in 
oblong and square forms of a large size, entirely 
for the purpose of having religious books print- 
ed on it, and not for sale. The form was made 
of a light wooden frame, covered with rather 
a coarse cloth, on which the pulp was mashed. 
Isaw a quantity of the paper drying, but not 
the process of putting it on the cloth. 





NOTES ON THE CAVE OF PANCHALESVARA IN MOUJE BHAMBURDE, TALUKA 
HAVELI, ZILLA PUNA. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 


This cave is mentioned by Dr. Wilson in 
his first Memorandum on the Ancient Remains 
of Western India, and by Mr. Fergusson, who 
gives a woodcut from a sketch by Daniell,* 
tolerably accurate as representing the style 
of architecture, but failing as regards the gene- 
ral appearance_of the place. It has also been 
at least twice photographed, but I am not aware 
that any copies are now in print. During the 
past monsoon I had an accurate plan taken of 
it, which is now with the Archeological Sur- 
veyor, and I think the following notes may be 
useful, 

Itisim “a rocky hillock forming a gentle 


ee eee 
_* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. ITE. pt. ii. p.55 ; Fergus- 
son's Hist. of Indian and Eastern Avchitectuee. D. “we 


swell of the ground’’ close to the cattle bazaar 
of the village of Bhamburde, opposite Puna, 
immediately north ofa small hill crowned by & 
Muhammadin pirasthdn, and east of a large 


' quarry. 


The entrance is through a tunnel about twenty 
feet long and five wide. This—which has suf- 
fered a good deal from time, and is now partly 
supported by masonry—opens into the east side 
of a court averaging 95 feet north and south by 
90 east and west, and ten feet below the surface . 
of the ground sround. The centre of this court 
is occupied by the Nandi pavilion, which is 
remarkable and, I believe, uniquet Itis hewn 





+ A square pavilion stands in front of the large Saiva 
cave at Amba or Mominibdd.—Ep. 
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out of the rock zn situ, and was originally sup- 
ported by twelve pillars round the outside, and 
four in square in the centre. The four eastern 
pillars have come down during the last five 
years, with that part of the roof which they 
supported. Between the outer cirele and in- 
ner square of pillars is an annular cistern about 
two feet deep, which was within my time kept 
filled with water. The Nandi and four inner 
pillars rest upon an insulated plinth or pedestal in 
the cistern. Theroof ofthis pavilion is external- 
ly carefully smoothed and dressed into the shape 
of an umbrella, except at the very top; where 
the original rock surface remains,—not having 
been high enough, apparently, for the architect 
to finish his design. There is no trace of his 
having made any structural addition, either here 
or over the main cave. The rest of the court- 
yard is almost filed up by a modern well and 
garden. 

The facade of the cave occupies the whole 
west side of the court, and is 96 feet long, ex- 
clusive of the thickness of two pilasters. These 
and eight free-standing pillars, plain and square, 
with bracket capitals, support the roof in front. 
The eaves are very narrow, and dressed. below ; 
the entrance, a flight of five steps up from the 
court, and three down again into the cave, is 
between the centre pillars. The outer steps 
are flanked by two stone tigers couchant, hewn 
in situ. An aisle eight feet wide separates the 
front row of pillars from another precisely similar, 
having a great false architrave; and nine feet 
further in is a third row of the same character, but 
having only three pillars and a pilaster to the 
south of the central interval, as the south side of 
the cave here contracts eleven feetat a rightangle, 
the north side retaining its direction. Between 
the third pillar from the‘south and fourth from 
the north is a small Nandi hewn in sttu; and 63 
feet inside of this third row of pillars is the shrine, 
containing three cells hewn in a mass of rock 39 
feet long in front by 273 deep to rear, left stand- 
ing from floor to ceiling. The central cell is occu- 
pied by the linga of Mahadeva Panchalesvara, ; to 
his left is Bhavani, to his right Ganapati. A 


wide and dark passage leads round the back of 
the shrine, and it would seem that the architect 
meant to have supported allthis part of the cave 
with pillars and pilasters symmetrical with those 
in front; but much of the work remains merely 
blocked ont. The maximum depth of the cave 
(an the north-west corner) is 75 feet. The 
northern section is now divided from the rest by 
amud wall. Between the pilasters on the trne 
north wall I found some traces of figures,— 
whether blocked out for sculpture, or destroyed, 
it was impossible to say,—and thought I recog- 
nized the outline of the SaivaAshta Matra. 
Below them were a few conventional ornaments, 
especially that derived from the Chaitya, and 
found in many Hindu caves, as at Elephanta. 
On the faces of the great Nandi’s island-pedes- 
tal are panels of a pattern which suggests a 
similar derivation from the Buddhist rail. There 
are no other sculptures, but a few unintelligible 
marks in the south wall, and I fonnd no in- 
scription whatever. There isasmallcell; the 
front supported by two pillars, in the sonth- 
west corner of the court; and in the hill, about 
a mile behind, there are three or four more, 
which are mere square eells. Modern Hinduism 
has the whole set in full possession, has adorned 
the cave of Panchalesvara with marvellous fres- 
coes, and even hewn new images in the cells on 
the hill. Thereis nothing to show that the great 
cave has notalways been, as now, a Saiva temple. 
As regards its chronological position we have 
but little evidence. The long open front and 
rows of pillars point to the period of the 
Badami caves; the Nandi pavilion hewn in 
the court reminds one of Elora and the solid 
shrine of DhokeSvara, which is in fact the 
nearest Brahmanical cave (58 miles off as the 
crow flies), and the one which to my mind pre- 
sents most points of affinity. All of these, how- 
ever, are much more ornate than the cave of 
Panchalegvara, which, for its origimality and 
vigour of design, deserves to be a good deal 
better known than it is, though lying at the 
very doors of one of the largest European 
stations in India. 





THREE KONGU INSCRIPTIONS.* 
BY THE Rev. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


The following Old Kanarese inscriptions in 


eA, cen eee eee en ee eee 
* Cf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 360 et seg.; vol. IT. pp. 155 
et seq.; vol. LIL. pp. 262 et segg., p. 302. As evinced by the 
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Paras of ths country is K 6igu (mot Kofigu with the long 
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the Kadamba inscriptions+) are from three 
stone-tablets in the woods of Kiggatnadu, 
the south-eastern tAlukda of Kédagu (Coory). 
They are in places neighbouring the Laksh- 
inanatirtha river, which enters theK iveri 
beyond the frontiers of the province. No. If is 
in the lands of Férga or Pée gti tir (te. ‘ big 
village’), No. II. in those of Bili dr or Ba- 
li tir (t.e. ‘bright village’), and No. JIT. in 
those of Kottir (¢. ¢. * well-arranged village’) 
inthe Lakkundajungle. Neither Lakkunda 
(i.e., probably, ‘high tank’)§ nor Kotir are 
mentioned in the grant, but KalnaAdu (or 
‘stone cistrict’) is, a name which seems to be now 
forgotten. The great river in Nos. I. and IT. 
perhaps isthe Lakshmana tirtha, which 
is still so called, with this difference only, that 
other Kanarese terms are used, viz. dédda- 
hé1lé (‘great river’) instead of péd-diré; 
another possibility, however, is that the K 4- 
veri (ie. ‘red bank’) is meant. The bustt, or 
Jaina temple, for which grant No. I. was intend- 
ad, was never. built. At Bili-fy, not far from 
the stone-tablet that originally stood on the 








Sanskrit ©); an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days 
vften identified with the Koyambuttir (Coimbatore) dis- 
trict, iscalleda Koéiiga. Thus also K dda gu (Coorg) is 
the country,and Kodaga a native of Coorg. Kéfigini, Kut- 
guni, Koiigani are Sanskritized forms. Though Koiigu and 
K é6dagu more than probably have the same root (Kud), 
there seems to be no historical proof for the identity of the 
names. Among the Kidagas of our time there is a well-known, 
family called the Kéfiga house,—a secondary evidence ag 
to the influence of the Kodfigas over at least a portion of 
Coorg. It would be of some interest to know in what 
document Kddagu is first mentioned. Asthe Kida gas 
do not possess the sounds of the now obsolete letters and 
{ in their dialect, it does not appear to be so old os these 
«tsanas ; the Badagas on the Nilagiri hills still use these 
sounds in their language. 


+ See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 357. 


_ £ People of Péggii told me that this No. I. had been 
inspected by Mr. L.tRice; see Ind. Ant. vol. IL. p. 155. 
Cf. Dr. Burnell’s So.-Ind. Paleog. p. 27, n. 1. 


§ Cf. Lékkigandi(or Lakkundi), Ind. Ant. vol. If. 
pp. 300-303. 


|| Pérmmanadi (or Pérmanadi—the doubling of the 
consonant after the repha being optional, if this is pre- 
ceded by a short vowel; cf. Sabdamaniderpana, Man- 
galore edition, p. 140) is Pérmman a-adi, ‘the great 
one’s foot,’ a term honorifically used instead of ‘ the great 
one’ himself. In Kanarese poetry, e.g. “I tell your foot or 
feet” is frequently used. for “TI tell you.” Aid, ‘the foot,’ 
or adigal, ‘the feet’ (twice in the present Inscriptions), are 
often personified in Kannada, Tamil, and Maléydla, so 
that the terms also by themselves mean ‘ master’ ; see, ¢.9., 
adtyal in this sense affixed to the names of gurus: Gora, 
vadigal, Gurnvadigal, Dimmadigal, in the inscriptions at 
Bélgola (Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 3245—ef. sayyadt, ‘straight 
foot,’ ¢.¢. teacher ; hittad4, “short foot,’ i.e. “ ascetic’). P Br. 
mManadi is equivalent to the Pérum-é] {or Pérmfn) 
of the Maléyalas, a title with which they honoured the 
Chera, Chola, and Pandi kings. A play upon the title of 
Pérmmanadi we find in the “sareapddaparihdra Pérmma- 
nade” of No. II.,—lit. ‘the great one’s foot that is free 
from (any) obligations to all the (other) feet.’ Ind. Ant. 


vol. IV. p, 208, an inscription of a.p; 1055-6 im the text 
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brink ofa large trench (Audanrga), but at present 
hes in it, is a small Jéndleyo of unpolished 
stone, quite filled with white-ants’ nests. The 
nameof the trench, P€nncé-gadaii ga, nobody 
seems to remember. 

The general title of the donor or donors, Pérm- 
manadi({i.e. ‘potentate’)||, occurs in each of the 
grants. Apparently his real name, or the name 
of oncofthem, Richamalla, is given in No. 
I.,—from which it might be concluded that here 
(Satyavikya) Koi ginior Kingunivarma 
dharmamaharajadhiraja, which, lke 
Pirmmanadi, is also in each grant, is nothing 
but a name of the dynasty*, at the head of 
which, as is known, stands Kéiganivarma 
dharmamaharajadhirdaja, who has no 
successor of that name in the sdsanas down. till 
A.D. 777. The satyavékya in the beginning of 
the title perhaps meang the samo as, in grant 
No. IL., the satyavdiya added to Jinilaya or 
the Jaina doctrine.t 

Lhe inscription No. II. bears the date ot 
S. S$. 809 (a.n. 887), so that its donor lived one 
hundred and ten years after Prithvi K 6i- 
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contains the expression ‘‘the Chadlukya king Gafiga 

Pérmanadi Vikramadityadeva’”’; in a note is added 
“Gatiga pérmanadi or Gafiga pemménadi was also adopt- 

ed asaKidamba title’ Seo p. 210. There seems 

to be no doubt that here and in the Kiggatnidn inscriptions 
the sume title is meant; a writer, for the sake of the 
metre, may have lengthened the Kanarose Pé&rmanadi into 

Pérménaci; in Kanarese (Tamil, aud Maléydla), as indicated 
by the diacritival mark, also the letter e is short (2; cf. 

Pémmadi; see also Péirma, Pémma, Hémmadi in the 

genealogy of the Chélukyasin “Old Canarese and 

Sanskrit Inscriptions, &c. by z . EB. Fleet, Esq., Bo. C.S8.’’, 

reprinted from the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. pp. 1-2; cf. 

also the village Péiggii, ¢.¢. Pérgti); only when the 

secondary adjective pér (its primitive form is pir,—see, e.y., ’ 
‘pirtdu punyam,’ “great virtue,’ in grant No. I., 1. 18) 

in & compound is followed by 2 vowel, its 2 becomes 

(i.e. long: see Sabdamanidarpana, pp. 218, 214). If no 

linguistic license has taken place as to the form of Pérma- 

nadi, the first part of the title is simply taken from the 

Maléyila Pérumdn or Pérman. 


J The proper name Rachamalla figures also in Lii- 
giyta legends, e.g. in the story of king Bhairava of Sisala- 
pura, by Natijunda, wherein (chapter I. v. 885) two 
Lifigdytas of that name are introduced. In Télugu rdcha = 
raja. In the abstract from the list of the KdRgudesa 
Rajerkal, Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 368 et sey., there appears, as 
the next successor of the donor of the Naégamaiigala grant (or 
A.D. 777), & Rajamalladeva IL. the younger brother 
of his predecessor ; and as the fourth ruler after him, and 
the second after Satyavakya réya (Rija) Malla. 
deva II. is mentioned, in whose reign, a:D. 894, a temple 
was built upon some land in the midst of the Kaveri, 
and who was the last king of the dynasty (?). The year 
894 is only seven years in advance of the date in No. 
IT. of the present plates. 


* This supposition becomes more plausible from the cir- 
cumstance that after a.p. 777 the name of Kiéfigini (Koi- 
oe Kodgenl)-varme is not met with in the genealogical 
aps Ct. 


+ The abstract says of Satyavdkyar&ya: “He 


was never failing in truth, hence he obtained the title of 
Satyavakyariya.”? 
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has the same titles attached to his name. 
Kolailapura of Coorg No. I. is written ex- 
actly as in the Kidamba grant; the Kévaiala- 
pura of Nos. If. and III. (Koldlapnra by syneone) 
is the Kuvalilapura of the Chalakra 
grant. Onthe common epithet of Pirma. 
nadi some remarks are already made in a note. 

After such identity it is only natural to find 
that “the 6,000 royal representatives of the 
countries” (shannavatisahnsru evishayanralic/- 
tayah) of the Nigamaigala grant, or, as they 
are briefly styled in Coorg Nos. I. aad IT. 
“the 6,000 people,”’ are also adduced in the 


ganiMahadhiraja, the donor of the Niga- | 

matigala conper-plate grant. The donor of No. I. | 

is called the sovereign of Sripura, which is | 

mentioned also in the Nigamaiigala grant at | 

least once, but perhaps thrice (if Sricw@ ineans | 

the same). According to the Merkara and Naga- | 

mafigala plates, the sixth Kofiga king,—K on- | 

gani Mahidhiraja, was “the beloved son of the ! 

sister of Krishnavarma Mahddhirfija, who was | 

the sun in the sky of the fortunate hadam ba | 

race.’ This statement connects the rulers of | 

Banavasé with those of Sripura; and | 

from a grant of a.p. 1075-6, published by Mr. | 

Fleet,t we learn trat even at that time the con- | said Chalakya grant. The Malépas (Mala- 
nection had not only not been severed, but on ! pas, Malavas), however, who at the ‘ime of 
the contrary had somehow become eloser; for | Pirmidi I. (a.p. 950-51), the subordinate 1 
in that grant the very titles of the Ki figas in | the Chalukya king Vixramaditya I., were the 
the present grants are used by the Kidam bas. | enemies of the Chalnkyas, and im later times 
It states: ‘‘ While the fortunate Gafiga§$ P ¢ m- | (towards the end of the 12th century) of the 
minadi...... the supreme king of great ' Kidamba chieftains of Gové, and probabiv 
kings (mahdra@jaédh is@ja), the supreme lord, , also of king Vitraballalaorthe Hoéysalas 
the excellent lord of the city of Kolalapura | (a.D. 1193), in the Kiggatnada grants appear 
(Koldlapuravareseara), the lord of Nandagiri | as the friends of the Roigas. 
(Nandagirindtha),”’ &e. And further in a grant of | The emblem of No. III. is simply an elephant. 
4.D. 1055-6, published by the same], the Chalukya | which combined with others appears also at the 
king PérmanadiVikramadityadeva ' top of the tablets I. and II. :— 
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“+ Ind. ee vol. IV. p. 210. i © The last form of the name cccars also m another in- 


§ Cf. Padddré, ‘the great river, in the present inscrip- ie ae harsiog ig mattge p. 208, ivad. ; & often changes 
i place with-v, as does | a 
mt Inde Ant. vol. IV. p. 203. | “ #® See the reprint of Mr. Fleet’s paper, p. 16. 
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The meaning of the text in a few instances 
remains to be settled; I have refrained from 
giving any tentative explanations. The traus- 
lation is as literal as possible. 

I 

1 Svasti SakauripakilAtitasarvatearasatati. 
en . . tangyat ISvarasathva “tsaram pra 
vattisé svastisatyavikya Konginivarmmadharm- 
mamaha-f* vajidhinijA KolAlapuravaresvara- 
Nandagivinathasrimat “RichamallaPtrmmana- 
digal tadvarshasydntarapalgunasuklapakshada 





Na-*ndisyarain talpadtvasamage svastisamasta- 
vairigajaghatitopa “kumbhikumbhastalasphut.- 
tinarghyasaktipalagrabanablikarakara ‘ stui- 
visitadakshinadorddandamanditaprachhaudun 
ehinnanas pindapi Sdadharanandath Srimat rak- 
kasaBéddortgartyandluttivd bhadrama-“stu  Ji- 
nasisaniya sri Bilgdlanivisigalappa sri Viva- 
senasi-ddhintadevara varasishyaih srl Gonase- 
uapanditabhattirakara vara-*'Sishyar SrimabA- 
vantaviryyayyaiigal Ptrezaduruth pod™savida- 
gamunanabhyantarasiddhiyagt padédaradarkki 
si-*kshitombhattarn sisirbbaramaysimantarum 
Pédddvtearé **yelpadimbarnmtntokkalumidanm 
Kavaruidlvar mmaléparo-’*maynirbbarumay- 
damarigaruth Sripurada maharaja bhadatti- 
vandvonorbbanalidcin|| Banarisiywh sisirbba 
brdhma-“narmh sista kaviléyumanalida paii- 
chamahipitakanakkuh “idanirorbba kidara- 
varge? piridu’ punyam Chandanandiyayyana 
likhitath “Pérgeadtiva basadiya SAsanam, 
Trauslation. 


Hail! When the Tévara year which was 
the eightieth one in counection with?) the 
hundreds of the years that’had passed since the 
time ofthe Sakaking (8.8.7802), was current ;-— 
hail! Satyavakya Konginivarma, the 
supreme king of virtuous sovereigus; the cx- 
cellent lord of Kolalapura; the protector of 
Nandagiri; the fortunate RAchamalla, 








+ The dots denote that in the original a few letters ave 
sreatly mutilated. The letter ¢ proves that at has disap. 
peared just before it (in.the original-below it), and further 
taat the decimal pattu (ten) in its adjective form prttu- 
neyo has been in the original. Satailga requires a follow- 
ing 1 that is, lu,—the sign of the genitive plural,—with a 
vowel and bindw denoting the value of the first part of the 
decimal unmber. What is left of the following consonant 
hears a very slight resemblance to the lower portion of 
the letter bhe. Thus the reading may have been sti. 
galimbhattanéya or sataigulémbhattundya. According 


to Mr. C. P. Brown’s Cyclic Tables, 8. $.779 was an 
ESvara year, then 839, then 899, &e. If §. 8.779 could be 
made correspond to: S. 8. 780 (80 = Embhatty), this year 
woald not be far from the date of $.$. 809 in the second 
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the Pérmmanadi*; when the Nandisvara 
(day) of the’ bright lunar fortnight of (the 
month) Phileuna in that year was the chair- 
day ;—hail! when he who is terrible by being 
adorned with a strong mght forearm in. which 
rests the sword that is formideble wher 
(he) seizes the precious pearls that burst forth 
oatofthe globes of the proud elobe-bearers, (viz. J 
the troops of the elephants of all enemies, (and) 
who is pleased with lim who carries the ball 
platter of gold (2), was ruling over the rich 
shoresof the great river of hakshasas;—prosper- 
ity to dina’s order! —the fortunate Anautavh 
ryadyya, who was the beloved disciple of 
the Bhitdroka Svi Gonwsena Va nilita 
that was the beloved dissiple of Sri Virasena 
Siddhintadeva, who was au inhabitant of Set 
Beélegadlat obtamed (thei, the eillaye, Ye.), 
so that the village of Pore ea as well as the 
new rent became (his) acquisition nob to be 
meddled with. Regarding this (Here are) these 
witnesses : the nincty-six thousand people, the 
five (tribudry) chicis, the seven ascetics of the 
eveat river, and the eivlt farmers. They who 
gourd this (are) the four Malépas, the five 
hundred people, and the five spokesmen. Any 
one who destroys the grant of the sovereign 
of Sripura becomes guilty of destroying 
Baranisi, a thonsand Bribmaus, a thousand 
brown cows, (wal) of the (other) Sve great 
crimes; to any one who guards this (acerurs) 
great virtue. Chandanandi Ayya’s 
writing. Grant of the teusple of the village of 
Pérgga. 
ue 

‘Bhadramastu Jina isaniya Sakanripa 7bita 
kalasainvatsaratigalintundrdmbattantya — var- 
sha-"m pravattisuttir svasti  satyavilkya- 
Kofgunivarmmadharimmat yna-"hArajidhiraja- 
Kovalilaparavaresvara Nandagirindthaérima- 
*t-Pimmanacdiya rijyibhishckatigdyda padinén- 
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inscription, but still too far to harmonize with the year of 
the king's coronation ieutioned therein, if the same king 
is to be understood, 

~ In Kowyi before y the vorga letter ig used instead 
of the bindu. 

§ Letters in italirs douoto that their value is doubtful : 
hence ciinntive (Sof gold’) may be annan (‘of food’). 

|| Regarding the final 4% soe J Ddamanid«rpana, p. 189. 

© A slip of the chisel, instead of BArandsi, as 
appears from No. IT, 

* Here the plural is used—-DPirmmaigal, 

t People generally say Bélgula, which is the same 
(‘bright or clear tank’), 
ate nasal before q in Kinauni is expressed by the 

indu, 


Indian Antiquary. Vol VI. p, 102 
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tantya§ varshadandu pa-‘leunamésada Sripan- 
chamtyandu Sivanandisiddhantada bhatara-’ra 
SishyarSsarvbanandidevarged Ptnntgudatigada 
satyavikyaJinila-“yakké Péiddérigartya Bilitir 
ppannir ppalliyumam sarvbapidapari-® hara, 
Peérmmanadi kottar tombhattaru sAsirbbaruma- 
ysimantarmh Péddd-rigartya el padimbarurh 
cntokkaluia idarkké sAkshi maltpasasij} “rbba- 
rn mayniirvbarummayda marigarum 9 idarkké 
kApu idanalidér: **Biranisiyumaia sAsirrbar 
ppirvbarumam sisira kaviléynmana-'lidérh 
patichamahip itakanakkum Sejojana likhittarh 
““Belitra ¢nbattu gadydnapdnnum éntu noru 
batta**mum tiruchém. 








Translation. 
Prosperity to Jina’s order! 
hundred and ninth year of the 
the Saka king (S. S. 82) was eurrent ;—hail! 
Satyava ae KoOnhgunivarma, the sn- 
preme king of the vir aed sovereigns ; the excel- 
Jentlord of kévalalapura; the protector of 
Nandagiri;—in the sheen year when 
(after) dhe kingdom-inauguration of the fortunate 
Pérmmanadi was being performed, on the 
lucky fifth day of the mouth, Phaileuna, P ér m- 
manadi, who is free from obligations to ae 
the (other) feet,’ gave even the twelve hamlets* 
(that formed) Bili airon the shores of the 
great river, for the Jina temple of the Word 
of Truth of the Pénné trencht, to § ar va- 
nandideva who was 1 disciple of Siva- 
nandi, the Bhatara of the established truth. 
The nincty-six thousand people, the five (fribu- 
tary) chiefs, the seven ascetics of the great 
river, and the eight farmers (arc) the witnesses 
The thousand Maltépast, the 


When the eight © 
time past since 


regarding this. 
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five hundred ee and the five spokesmen 
(are) the guardians of it. who de- 
stroys his becomes a person that is gallty ot 
destroying Biranisi, 
thousand brown cows, (and) of hi 
great crimes. The teacher Sia" S 
Bolitr payseighty gold — 3} 
as well as eight handred (:22asue 
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*Svasti satyavikyaKoneahivarmma| 
“dharmmamahirajadhirajath Kova- 
“lapuravaregvararin Nandagivinitham 
*SrimatPcrmmanadigal Jedala 
*Hrceyaiigangn Vandana magangde Péermmanu- 
“di vattaigatti bids shiikeaataian 
‘vadindédé siddhayada pénndmbattu 
Sgadyanandnnam bilt iva bha- 

*ttadél niru bhiettiamunum cha 
*kalakkam sisanamiagt bi- 

“tlar Bummayyanakkaramh matigalam 
Mirtyangaigs Kalnidu mahiésri. 
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Translation. 


Hail! Satyavikya Kongunivarma, 
the supreme king of all the virtuous sovereigns ; 
theexcellentlord of Kévalilapura; the pro- 
tector of Nandagiri; the fortunate P ¢rm- 
manadi.d When Pérmmanadi enfeoffed 
Jedala Eréyafiga, the son of that Mun- 
da, the order fixed was this :—he set down (as) 
the gold of land-rent nine (7) gold (coins) 
of fall weight, as well as a hundred (nzeasures 
cf) paddy in seed-paddy, to be intended to be 
a grant for ever. Bumma Ayya’s letters. 
(May) Kalnidu (6c) a blessing to Wréyaiiga ! 
Great prosperity ! 





BOOK NOTICE. 


History-oF INDIAN aND HIASTERN ARCHITECTURE, by 
James Ferausson, D.C.L.,, F.RBS.. &e., forming the 
third volume (but "complete i in itself) of the new edi- 
tion of the History of Architecture. London: John 


Murray, 1876. 


When the religions and literature of India had 
succumbed to the determined scrutiny of the first 


§ The syllable 72 was at first omitted in tue original, 
and afterwards, though not clearly, inserted below its 
place in the line. 

|| The letter pa is notin the line, but somethiny unre- 
cognizable appears below its place. 

{{ Accorditig to No. I. and to the meaning that is at 
ed, the 7: (expressed by a bindu in the original) before 
maydd &c. is a'slip of the chisel. * Or ‘houses.’ 

+ From this it appears to follow that the Coorg 
Aadaiigas, or large trenches, originally were intended for 
landmarks. 


great company of European scholars, the equally 
attractive field of architectural art was -not long 
wanting in enthusiastic explorers, and the blank left 
by the neglect and ignorance of the two preceding 
centuries of European settlement and conquest was 
varaly filled: up. It was then discovered that, how- 





t Or, if the syllable pa had not been supplied under 
the line in the original, “* Vike, thousand (personified) hills.” 
At all events it is strange that here a thousand Malépas 
are mentioned (and the number is quite distinct), beet 
in No. I. the only number I can make of the (a little in- 
distinct) letters is that of ‘four’; of that of “thousand 
there is no trace im it. 


§ Or ‘ overseers,’ t.e. Brdhmars. 
[| The nasal in Kénguné is the bindu. 
q The plural—Pérmmanadigail. 
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ever strong mnight be the claims of India to an old 
and high civilization, there were no inaterial evi- 
dences of it which could claim a place beside the 
similar memorials of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. 

This achievement was accomplished by the 
labours of Buchanan, Wilson, Sykes, Mackenzie, 
aud Prinsep,—not to mention other names nearly 
as great; but it was reserved fora later writer, 
Mr. James Fergussen, to leave the limited field 
of more or less provincial inquiry, and to bring 
together, in one comprehensive body, the cam- 
plete results of all that had been effected by the 
several preceding investigators. 

When one considers the influence the religions 
of the’ Indian races have on all their actions and 
aspirations, and the aid to a proper comprehension 
of such influence which is afforded b:- an imtelli- 
gible acquaintance with the architectural remains 
of the country, the Government and the publie 
alike are under a deep debt of obligation to one 
who has done. andis doing, so much in this im- 
portant sphere of knowledge. And the teeling of 
obligation must be accompanied by a large ad- 
miration for the learning and energy of a writer 
who has effected single-handed, without Govern- 
ment assistance, not only the first popular in- 
troduction of the subject to the Huropean and 
Asiatic public. but who, after a lapse of upwards of 
thirty years, still maintains his position as the sole 
and most able instructor of the world in this 
section of antiquities. The effect which the writ- 
ings of Mr. Fergusson have had on the knowledge 
and taste of the present generation is admittedly 
great; numbers must owe to his architectural 
works their first awakening from the ignorance 
or indifference about the country and its peoples 
which distinguishes but too many of the Huropean 
residents of this country. 

The learned societies of Europe and the East 
have long acknowledged all this by every means 
in their power; but the general public has few 
Opportunities of doing so, and we have therefore 
thought fit to preface this brief notice of the 
work under review with some tribute of admira- 
tion and respect for one who has done so much 
to aid in the intelligent government of India, and 
to render attractive the country in which so many 
thousands of his countrymen hare to find their 
homes. 

it is impossible to deal here in any adequate 
way with the subject-matter of a work of this de- 
scription. The space of the Quarterly Review 
would scarcely allow that to be done. Tt will only 
be practicable to refer briefly to the more marked 
features of the book, and to point out its unique 
and indispensable character for the purposes alike 
of the resident and of the European traveller. 
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Mr. Fergusson'’s History of Architecture first 
appeared in 1855, as part of his well-known JIaind- 
Book. Ao new edition, very liberally enlarged, 
appeared in 1862, also as part of a stmilar general 
TListory of Avchitecture in atl Comedies. The 
present is therefore a third revision; but if has 
borne suchan entire remodelling, and has been so 
considerably added to, that it is practically and 
professedly a new and distinct work. "The bulk 
of it, or more than 600 pages out of 750, is taken up 
by the Tndian styles, to which the following re- 
marks willalmost exclusively refer; but the sections 
devoted to Burmah. Siam, Cambodia, Java, and 
China are quite as complete as cxisting materials 
permit, and important as the best extant authority 
for the architectural history of the countries to 
which they refer. 

The great featares of the work are that it does 
not confine itself to the mere technicalities of 
architectural science, and that it expresses small 
sympathy with those who look at the knowledge of 
the exterior phases of structural art merely ag so 
many means of aesthetic enjoyment, and as ends 
in themselves. On the contrary, while fully satis- 
fying the reader who may take up the work with 
no higher objects than those we have indicated, 
it airns at the broader and deener task of illus- 
trating and explaining, in the fnll spirit of 
modern architectural inquiry, the eniire body 
of Indian history and progress. ‘To effect this is 
a ‘Titanic operation, demanding a very familiar 
comprehension of the varied results of the philo- 
logical, cthnological, and mythological research 
of the last century, as well as a personal ac- 
qaaintance with much of the area of a great 
country still insufficiently supplied with communi- 
cations; but, vast as the toil involved may be, it 
has been gone through with never- flagging fresh- 
ness, and with results which speak- plainly for 
themselves. 

To proceed to particulars: the illustrations— 
which, with a few exceptions, are of the extreme 
beauty and accuracy of the earlier ecditions—have 
been increased in number from 200 to 400, and 
there are two good maps in which the principal 
non-Muhammadan architecturallocalities are plain- 
ly laid down in colours. If we mistake not, these 
maps are the first of their kind, and will be found 
of the utmost value. ‘The body of the text is 
preceded by an Introduction in which the origin, 
movements, and statistics of the pagan races are 
clearly and laboriously disentangled from the re- 
pelling difficulties in which they have, so far as 
the general reader is concerned, so long lingered ; 
and at the end of the book about 50 pages are de- 
voted to the disputed points of Indian chronology, 
which necessarily affect so closely the whole 
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framework of the author's conclusions. The rest is 
divided into seven Books, the two first and the last 


Jaina, and Indo-Saracenic styles) apply more or 
less generally to the whole country, and derive 


ment; while the remaining four boolxs (those, 
namely, devoted to the Himalayan, Dravidian. 


are limited by the geographical or ethnical bound- 
aries which the titles themselves define. 

As the oldest existing works are those of the 
Buddhist period, the author commences with thera, 
and this section will be found to be a marked 
advance on the previous editions, both in text and 
ilustrations. Itis still impossible to announce 
the discovery of any remains anterior to the time 
of Asoka, or the second half of the third century 
before Christ, but the work which has been doue 
in filling up the gaps behind that starting-point in 
the architectural history of India is great and 
important. First and foremost it is shown that 
the store of information we have derived from 
the beautiful and peculiar tope railings has been 
unexpectedly and lavishly increased by General 
OQunningham’s discoveries at Barhut, in the state 
of Rewa. The rail found at this spot is said to 
date 200 B.c., and offers to furnish us with as full 
information of the worshin and life of that re- 
mote age as do the richly sculptured similar works, 
of a later period, at Sanchi, Amravati, and else- 
where. Next, there are fresh illustrations and 
particulars of the gloomy and impressive Chaitya 
caves at Bhijé, Bedsd, Nasik, and other places on 
the western side of India—excavations which are 
also believed to be prior to the Christian era; 
and, finally, plans are furnished, with ali that can be 
made out, of the remains of the extensive struc- 
tural monasteries of the Panjab, which may be 
found to be almost as old, and which offer to settle 
go many points of complexity left undetermined 
by the examination of the cave examples. The 
last-mentioned discoveries have attracted more 
popular attention than such matters usually do, 
owing to the marked traces they disclose of 
Grecian influence in their orders and sculpture, 
and would attract more if most of the objects 
found were not buried in the Lahor museum. 
The foregoing are merely the more prominent 
features of novelty in the Buddhist section. It is 
quite impossible here to say more, as every page 
tfeems with facts or illustrations which bring this 
remote period of the history of India much nearer 
to us than has yet been effected for that of some 
much later times. 

The second Book deals with the Jaina siyles, to 
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_ which we believe the author was the first to direct 


| 
| 
| 


i | the attention they deserve, not only on account 
of which (those, namely, relating to the Buddhist, ; 


of their beauty in arrangement and ornament, 
but also for their present significance as the 


3 ge | architectural expressions of a peculiar and wealthy 
their titles from the respective creeds which have | 


now, or had formerly, similar universal ledg- 


sect whose buiidine tendencies hare not been 
exhausted by tue passage of two thousand years. 
In the earlier editions of his book Mr. Fergusson 


: 1 | Was unable to point to any Jaina work earlier taan 
Chalukyan, and Northern or Indo-Aryan styles) 


the eleventh century, but he now shows that dis- 
caveries at Mathura may be reasonably expected 
to throw back the date, perhaps to the first or 
second century before Christ. If research proceeds 
at this pace, andis followed up by intermediate 
supporting facts, we shall shortly be better ac- 


| quainted than we are at present with the exact 


relatious of Buddnism and Jainism, and we shall 
stand face to face with a style which can boast 
alike of a remote antiquity and a present active 
progression and development. The history of 
the Jaina styles, if it is ever completed, may 
place us in possession of one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the architectural history of the 
world. 

The clusters of temples reared by this sect at 
PAlitand, Girnar, Abu, and Parasnath are amongst 
the most striking groups India anywhere affords. 
and the beauty of individual examples ranges 
from that of the smallest shrines to that of the 
massive and lofty towers which still crown the 
summit of the fortress of Chittor, ix Rajpitana. All 
will be found effectively ilustrated and treated 
by Mr. Fergusson, as well as accompanied by 
an esposition of the history and belief of their 
founders. There is oneeffective feature in the Jaina 
temples—shared in to some extent by those of the 
Chélukyan style—which reminds one strongly of 
the Ptolemaic structures of Egypt. We refer to the 
half-length screens placed in front of or between 
the pillars of the porticos. Those who some years 
ago tried so hard to find resemblances between 
the Egyptian and Indian styles can hardly have 
failed to notice this, but we do not remember their 
having done so. 

Book III. ranges over the entire extent of the 
Himalayas, not omitting the utteramces of some 
hope that the architectural treasures of Tibet will 
not much longer remain sealed to the subjects of 
the—in that direction—powerless Empress of 
India. With respect to Kagmir there is small 
novelty, but the Nepalese and Kangra divisions for 
the first time take their proper place, and are 
copiously illustrated. 

Of the Book devoted to the Dravidian style, it is 
only needful to point to the last chapter, relatmg 
to the civil examples, as the remainder of this part 
of the work deals with ground already well trodden, 
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though it will by no means be exhausted until a 
successor to Colonel Mackenzic appear. 

The Chaélukyanu style has received only quite a 
recent recognition, and a great deal yet remains to 
be revealed regarding it; but we think it is des- 
tined to take a very high place in popular favour. 
The specimens ofit range upwards from the Krisnna 
to the Mahdnadi and Taptt. None of the Krishna 
examples are of much antiquity, but all, without 
exception, are of considerable originality and very 
great beauty of detail, and a greater contrast 
could not be imagined than that between these 
tasteful and lavishly decorated struciures and some 
ot the more or less clamsy and repulsive—though 
otherwise interesting and important—buildings of 
Orissa, whose boundary they touch on the north- 
eust. We must confess we have personally a 
strong admiration for the Chalukyan style, and 
the Bombay presidency is to be congratulated 
un possessing so fair a share of its examples, if 
suitability to Huropean taste is to be any criterion 
in our judgrnent of Indian architecture. 

The next Book, containing the history of what 
the author calls the Northern or Indo-Aryan 
style, is much longer than the foregoing, as it 
erabraces the immense area between the Indus 
and Brahmaputra west and east, and the Himé- 
layas and Vindhyas north and south,—not without 
extending here and there into the ground appro- 
priated principally by other orders. The author 
explains why he kas adopted this title forthe style 
that prevailed among the Hindus in Nerthern 
and Central India from the seventh century to the 
present day; but, although we cannot presume to 
vifer a better name for it, we think the alternative 
term Indo-Aryan is much wanting in distinctive- 
ness, as ib embraces alike the structural Hindu 
works of the North-West Provinces, Orissa, and 
Central India, as well as some of those of Dharwad, 
and the Brahmanical rock-cut temples of that 
district and of the western presidency generally. 
This important section contains much that we 
cannot pretend to have yet done much more than 
skimmed, and we would only point to its multi- 
tude of illustrations, and its merits as containing, 
amongst other novelties, the results of RAjendra- 
lala Mitra’s researches in the north-east, and of 
those of the Bombay Archzeological Survey in the 
south-west; while in this instance, as in others, 
the chapter on the civil architecture is new and 
attractive. 

It only remains to refer to the book devoted to 
the Muhammadan orders. Althou gh the examples 
of the works of the Pathdns and Mughuls are so 
wide-spread and striking, they have been iess 
fortunate in illustration than the provincial styles 
of Bijapur and Ahmadadbad, and Mr. Fergusson’s 
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account of them—in the continued absence of 
adequate illustrations in the Bengal Archzologi- 
cal Reports—must long remain our only means 








of enlightenment. ft omits illustrations of 
none of the more important groups -— those, 


namely, of Ghazni, Dilhi, Jaunpur, Bengal, Guja- 
rat, MAlwé, Kulbarga, and Bijipur; and, under 
two orthree of these heads there are material 
additions, both in text and drawings—mostly the 
entire work of the author himself, as ib is not 
necessary to remind the readers of this journal 
that Mr. Fergusson’s iabours are nowhere con. 
fined to mere compilation or criticism of the 
work of others: he is always cqually at home 
in the Buddhist, Jaina, Hindu, and Saracenic 
styles, and has his own materials and long- 
digested conclusion in all cases. Chief among 
the new features of this Book is a complete set 
of drawings—elevation, plan, and section—cf the 
great Tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, near Agréa— 
a work which has hitherto uever been properly 
dealt with. 

With respect to our knowledge of the main 
features and principal exampies of the Muham- 
madan styles little uow remains to be performed, 
but a great deal yet remains to be done in detail. 
The province of the Panjib, for instance, which 
contains one of the old capitals—Ddéhor, sur- 
rounded by Mughul monuments ofthe groatest 
historical interest and beanty,—is entirely un- 
known to the architectural public, and apparently 
will long remain so, although even some of its 
minor cities, such as Multfin and Sirhind, con- 
tain buildings second to none in interest in their 
proper grade. ‘The coloured tile-work decorations 
of Lihor and Multfin have yet to be illustrated, 
and it inay be predicted that they will delight those 
who admire that vivid and beautiful, though perish- 
able, class of ornament. 

When commencing our remarks it was stated 
that they would be limited to the Indian section ; 
but we cannot close without some reference to the 
author’s chapter on the architecture of the island 
of Java. his will prove of absorbing interest to 
those who are unacquainted with the previous 
editions of the work, or with the Dutch and other 
books from which the information is drawn. We 
are so accustomed to consider the Indian races as 
nonu-maritime and unenterprising beyond the seas, 
that, although many years have elapsed since the 
discovery of the Indian origin of the Javan 
works, the new facts and illustrations now fur- 
nished by Mr. Fergusson cannot fail to be widely 
acceptable, and to heighten the interest which has 
always been felt in this romantic chapter in the 
history of Eastern architecture. Not the least 
valuable and curious feature of the remains of Java 
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is that of the disclosure of traces of tree and 
serpent worship,—two forms of early religious 
veneration which are apparently destined to afford 
a wide ground of controversy for some years to 
come,—a ground which Mr. Fergusson has hither- 
to made peculiarly his own. Many of the new 
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illustrations in this volume, although inserted 
for other purposes, would serve as additions to 
those of the author’s great special work on this 
subject,—of Tree and Serpent Worship. 


W.S. 
Ldhor. 
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DONATION OF ORIENTAL MSS. TO THE 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. John B. Baillie, of Leys, has presented 
to the University a fine collection of Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit manuscripts, formed by his 
grandfather, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, who 
wished them made heirlooms of his estate of 
Leys. His representatives, however, being desirous 
that they should be placed in some public institu- 
tion, have handed them over to the University of 
Edinburgh under certain conditions, one of which 
is that they are to be kept separate as the “ Leys 
Collection.” Among them is a complete copy of 
the Mahdbhdrata in the form of a roll 228 feet 
long, 5% inches wide, profusely illustrated in 
colours and gold, representing scenes from the 
poem. The writing (Devanagari character) is very 
minute, there being twelve lines in every inch. 
This MS. is perhaps one of the most beautiful of 
the kind that has reached this country. Another 
fine MS. is a copy of the Shah Ndmeh of Firdausi, 
also richly illustrated with illuminations of Ori- 
ental scenes. The rest of the collection consists 
of historical works, firmans beautifully Ulumin- 
ated, &c., and numbers in all about 125 volumes. 
— Scotsman. 





TRANSLATION OF A JAPANESE SONG. 
The woods are green in summer time, 
And bright with blossoms gay; 
The murmur of the happy leaves 
essounds all the golden day. 


But here a tree, by lightning struck, 
Is black, and bent, and bare ; 

It lifts its arms like phantom fell, 
And dims the sunny air. 


A bird, that built its dainty nest 
*Mong branches blossomed-o’er, 
Still sings upon the withered bough 

As blithely as before. 


O fond and faithful as the bird 
That haunts the leafless tree, 
Though darkest clouds of sorrow came, 
My sweet love stayed with me ! 
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Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S THEORY ABOUT 
PANINI’S TECHNICAL TERMS. 


By Pror. Riwxgrisnuna G. Bainpirrar, M.A. 


The following article on Goldstiicker’s Pdnini 
was published in two issues of Native Opinion. 
21st and 28th August 1864. Appearing in a mere 
newspaper, it probably did notthen attract the no- 
tice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. 
fam encouraged to reprint it inthe Indian Anti- 
quary by the suggestion of Prof. F. Kielhorn in a 
note to his article on the Mahdbhdshya (ante, vol. 
VY. p.251). [have given it as it was, save misprints. 
and a remark of a personal nature omitted from 
the last paragraph. 

Dr. Burnell, in his recent work, The Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, has adopted Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s theory about PAnini’s technical 
terms, which, as was shown by me twelve years 
ago,is based on a misapprehension of the sense 
of certain passages in the Mahdbhdshya and 
Kaiyata, and like him is led to awkward conclu- 
sions. He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, PAénini 
does not define in accordance with the theory. 
Of these, however, ekavachana, dvivachana, and 
bahkuvachana are defined in 1.4. 103. Upasarga, 
nipdta, dhdtu, and pratyaya Panini defines like- 
wise, but, as observed by me in the folowing 
paper, he defines them by enumeration, or by 
unfolding the denotation of the term instead of 
the connotation, and in the case of dhdtu in the 
latter way also. All Indian grammarians so 
nnderstand him, and Patanjali himself does so. 
Dhdtu is defined in I. 3. 1. This stira is inter- 
preted in several ways. First, that 6h% and others 
are dhdtus, i.e. the name dhdtu is given to bhi 
and others. ‘The effect of this, we are told in 
the Mahdbhdshya,* is that these get the name from 
the fact oftheir being putin thatlist. Secondly, bhi 
and others which are of the nature of vd, ¢.e. which 
show action, are roots ; and thirdly, v@ and others 
which are of the nature of dh@, ¢.e. signify being, 
are roots. What is to be gathered from the 
last two is that words which show action or being 
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are roots. This is a connotative definition. After 
finishing his explanation in this way, Patanjali 
says, “Well, then, if we have got a comnotative 
definition now, the enumeration should not be 
made,’+ which means that the purpose of a con- 
notative definition and enumeration is the same, 
viz. the explanation of a term. In the same 
manner the word nipdia is explained in I. 4. 56. 
This is an adhikdra, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sttras that follow, up to 
1.4.97; and the sense is that all the particles 
contained in these stiras are nipdias. Upasarga 
is defined, ¢.e. explained by enumeration, in I. 4, 59. 
As to pratyaya it is defined in III.1.1. Thisalso 
is an adhikdra, and by this adhikdra we are told 
a name is given to certain things which are set 
forth in the following sétras, to which the adhi- 
kéra extends.{  Bhavishyat and Vartamdna are 
no sangnds, or technical terms, of Panini,—they are 
no more so than the words bhita, adyatana, and 
paroksha, which are also used. The same remark 
applies to anta, pradhdna, and prayaina. Anus- 
vara, like visarga, is merely thename of a sound, 
and is not a sanjnd, the object of which in Panini’s 
grammar is abbreviation, or to be able to state 
much in a short compass. 

Then follow terms which, according to the 
theory, Panini should not define, but as a matter 
of fact he does. Dr. Burnell gives reasons why he 
does, the chief of which is that Panini’s new 
anubandhas and the pratydhdra sétras rendered 
the definition of these terms necessary. Prof. 
Goldstticker’s theory is that Panini does not define 
those terms which admit of an etymology and 
which are “known and settled otherwise.” Now 
these terms have an etymology, were settled by the 
previous grammarians, were known before Panini, 
Panini uses them in the same sense, and there is 
no difference whatever ; why, then, should he define 
them if the theory be true? What difference does 
his new system of anubandhas and the pratydhdra 
stiras make? He would be justified in defining 
them only if he used them in a different seriso, 
But this is not the case. And if his new anu 
bandhas make any difference, why should he not 
define the names of cases, prathamd, dvitiyd, &ec. 
where also he has got new anubandhas. There 
are also some terms with the definition of which 
his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by 
writers who are believed to have preceded him. 
Panini defines sanhitd as parak sannikarshah 
(L 4. 109), and these are exactly the words in 
which Ydska explains the term§ Yaska uses 
arene 
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the terms abhydsa and abhyasta|| also, and in 
Panini’s definition of them thereare no anubandhas 
or pratydhdras. The first of these observations will 
also stand against the reason advanced by Dr. 
Burnell for defining anundsika. Pdnini’s defini- 
tion of dmantrita he considers to be no definition. 
Ido not see why. It is as good a definition as 
that of guna or vriddht. The sense of the sétra 
(II. 3.48) is, “ the first case as used in addressing 
is called dmantrita.”’ In the definition of upadhd 
Dr. Burnell thinks that the reason given in the 
Mahibhdashya for the use of alahis to avoid making 
it apply to the indicatory letters. I do not find 
this reasonin that work. The quotation given in 
the footnote to support the statement means quite 
another thing. Its purport is this:—A question 
is raised whether the “ alahis to be taken as an 
adjective to antya.” The answer is, “Yes, it 
deserves to be so taken.” What follows is a 
vartika setting forth an objection against this con- 
struction. The objection is, “If alah is to be 
taken as an adjective to antya, there should be a 
prohibition against [the application of the term 
to] a collection of letters,” ¢. e. in this construc- 
tion, the sense of the séira is “ what precedes 
the last letter.(Zit. the end in the shape of a 
letter) is wpadhd,” in which case the term vould 
apply to the two letters 44 of the root éde. A 
long discussion follows, with which we have 
nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 


PANINI, HIS PLACE IN SANSKRIT LITER. 
ATURE; an Investigation of some Literary and Chro- 
nological Questions which may be settled by a Study of 
his Works. By Theodor Goldstiicker : London, Triibner 
& Co. 

Dr. Goldstiicker is undoubtedly one of the 
most learned, laborious, and accurate Huropean 
Sanskrit scholars we have known, and the wide 
and, in many cases, precise knowledge he has 
shown of Indian grammatical literature is parti- 
cularly striking to a Hindu, especially when we 
call to mind that he has not had the advantage 
of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India. Of course a minute knowledge of the’ 
complicated and ‘subtle speculations of Indian 
grammarians can only be acquired after a hard 
study of at least five years, and from a Pandit- 
teacher. But much of what they have written is 
barren and useless, and no Kuropean Sanskritist, 
or Indian scholar of the new stamp, would consi- 
der it worth his while to study it. The doctor’s 
critical acumen, the skill with which he has 
brought together stray facts to illustrate and 
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prove his points, and the success with which’ he | etymology, and avyutpatti paksha, according to 


has combated the opinions of several scholars, 
command our admiration, though we are rather 
inclined to think he has handled some of his Ger- 
man friends somewhat roughly. His book is, 
however, not withont its weak points, and there 
are three or four places where it appears to us to 
be particularly so. It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to write an elaborate review of it, but we will 
notice one point which bears materially on his 
theory about Panini, the Indian grammatical 
legislator. 

At page 166, Dr. Goldstiicker lays down the 
four following propositions :— 

1. That his (Panini’s) Grammar does not treat 
of those sanjnds or conventional names which are 
known and settled otherwise. 

2. That this term sanjndé must be understood 
in our rule to concern only such conventional 
names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms 
which admit of an etymology, but not to those 
which are merely grammatical symbols. 

4. That such terms as fi, ghu, and bha were 
known and settled before Pdnini’s Grammar, but 
that nevertheless they are defined by Panini, 
because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to 
Dr. Goldstiicker, the principles which guided 
Panini in the composition of his work, and are 
deduced as conclusions from one of his sttras, 
Patanjali’s Bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter. Leaving these points for fuller exa- 
mination at the end, let us in the first place 
consider ifthese principles are worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical su- 
perstructure, and bear an air of truthfulness 
about them, or if there is any external evidence 
to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini 
does not propose to teach sanjnds, and such sanjnds 
only as have anetymology. Does he, then, propese 
to teach sanjnds which are without etymology-? 
The “ only”? would show that he does propose this. 
What, then, is meant by sanjnds without etymology ? 
Aresuch sanjnds as Panchdldh, Varandh, Angdh, 
which are given by the commentators as instances 
of this sitra and the previous one to which it refers, 
and which, therefore, are the sanjnds Panini, accord- 
ing to them, does not propose to teach,—are these 
sanjnds, we ask, without etymology? If they are, 
according to Dr. Goldstiicker, Panini should teach 
them. If they are not, no instance can be given 
of a word existing in the language which is a sanjnd 
without etymology. if we bear i in mind that two 
schools of etymology existed in India, viz. vyutpatt 
paksha, according to which all words have an 


which some have, and some hare not, and that 
Panini belonged to the latter, ag.is asserted and 
believed by all gAstris, such words as panchdlah 
and angdh are sanjnds without etymology. And 
if this be joined with Dr. Goldstitcker’s statement 
it will follow that Panini should teach them. But 
as a fact he does not, if we believe the commen- 
tators. Now with regard to the cyutpatii pakesha. 
we see that the rule in question contradicts its 
doctrine, for according to that pakska all words, 
sanjnds included, have etymology, while the rule 
makes a distinction between words with and 
words without etymology. If we suppose, then, 
that Panini belonged to this paksha, and at the 
same time that he observed the rule given by Dr. 
Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind, or not to 
have proposed such a rule for his guidance. Up- 
on either view of etymology, therefore, we main- 
tain that the rule laid down in statements Nos. 1 
and 2 could not have been followed by Panini. 
We perfectly agree with statement No. 1 if it be 
separated from No. 2, and not interpreted accord- 
ing to the sense of the word sanjnd given in the 
latter. 

In the next two statements, this rule is applied 
to grammatical sanjnds. Such as are settled are 
not to be defined, hut an exception is to be made 
in favour of such as have no etymology, e.g. ti, ghu, 
bha, &c. We see no reason why Panini should 
select for definition, out of settled sanjuds, suchas 
have no etymology. For, both those with and 
those without etymology are settled, i.e. havea 
fixed meaning. The mere circumstance of some 
sanjnds having etymology, which may be con- 
sidered as the reason why they are not to be 
defined, is immaterial, as the presence of etymo- 
logy in the one case is nearly the same thing as 
its absence in the other. The etymology of a 
technical term‘is not sufficient to explam its 
sense, and in some cases it affords no clue to it 
whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvrthi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand 
their grammatical signification P In so far, then, 
as words with etymology are used in philosophi- 
cal treatises in a sense different from the etymolo- 
gical, or from that they have in common language, 
they are in the same predicament as unmeaning 
words, such as ti, ghu, &c. We see, therefore, no 
reason why Panini should have selected the latter 
for definition, and not the former. 

Having laid down -this ‘theory abont PAnini’s 
technical terms, Dr. Goldstiicker proceeds to test 
its accuracy with reference to several sanjnds 


which he knows were setéled before PAnini’s time, 
| such as pratyaya, prathamd, deittyd, tatpurusha, 
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é&c., and finds that he has not defined them, as 
they have an etymology. Hethen mentions other 
sanjnds, such as kharmadhdraya, sanyoga, anund- 
stkha, hrasva, dirgha, uddtta, anuddtta, &c.,and since 
they are defined and possess etymology, he con- 
cludes that they must have been first used by 
Panini himself. We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of veason- 
tng in a circle, or of the Anyonydéraya of Hindu 
logicians. In order that Dr. Goldstticker’s theory 
may be true, it is necessary that these de- 
fined sanjnds possessing etymology should be 
inventions of Panini, and they are inventions of 
Panini because the theory is true. Or, in plainer 
verms, the theory is true because these defined 
sanjnds are P&nini’s inventions, and they are 
Panini’s inventions because the theory is true. 
These defined sanjnds may have been settled before 
P&nini’s time, in which case the doctor’s theory 
would be false. And in fact we have reason to 
believe that such sanjnds as hrasva, dtrgha, pluta, 
uddita, anuddtta, &c. were invented before Panini. 
We are sorry we have not got any treatise on 
Sikshé to refer to just now, but considering that 
the names for accents and for long and short 
vowels must have been very early invented by 
grammarians, as they are the most elementary 
distinctions, and likely to strike a lingual philo- 
sopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that if different terms for these had existed 
before Panini, they would not have been altogether 
lost, and we should have known them, we are in- 
clined to believe that the names in question were 
settled before his time. Dr. Goldstiicker himself 
mentions one such word (z=z), and is not inclined 
to disbelieve that there may be many more. But 
the supposition he makes, to save his theory, that 
Panini used them in a sense somewhat different 
from that in which they weré before used, has, in 
our opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition in 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s sense. He seems to under- 
stand by the term definition such a definition as 
igs commonly given in European books, viz. that 
which unfolds the connotation or comprehension 
ofaterm. But the principal object of a definition 
is to point out or distinguish certain things 
(definitum) from the rest, and this may be done 
in other ways than by unfolding the connotation. 
Unfolding the extension or denotation is often 
an easier process, and may in several cases be 
resorted to. Even European logicians call this 
latter a, definition, no less than the former. Sans- 
krit writers do not confine themselves to the former, 
but frequently use the latter and several other 
kinds. For instance, in Viévandtha Panché- 
nana’s Mukidvals (p. 71 Asiatic Society’s edition) 






the fallacy anaikdntika is defined as that which 
is any one of Sddhérana, &c., i.e. anaikéntika is 
either Sddhdrana, Asddhdrana, or Anupasanhdrin. 
The fallacy is thus defined by enumerating its 
several kinds. We need not stop here to quote 
other instances. Any one who takes the trouble 
will find many in any Sanskrit philosophical trea- 
tise. What we maintain, then, is that, so far as 
this view of definition is concerned (and we are 
“convinced that that is the Hindu view), Panini 
has defined the terms pratyaya, tatpurusha, bahu- 
wthi, &., which Dr. Goldstiicker says he has 
not ; but he has defined them by enumerating 
the several kinds or individnals contained under 
them. To Hindu writers such o definition is as 
good as the other, especially when the latter is 
difficult to give. We think Panini in defining 
terms by enumeration was not guided by any 
such rule as the learned doctor lays down, but 
he simply consulted his own convenience. When 
he found it difficult to give a connotative defini- 
tion, he gave a denotative one. How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative defini- 
tion of bahuerthi, for instance, containing as it does 
such compounds as Sazqyr, WIT, ages, so 
different from such a@ one as HASTA. 

We now proceed to examine the principal evi- 
dence upon which Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory is 
based. As we said before, he quotes a sitra of 
Panini, the bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the iatter, and deduces his theory from these. 
When we read this portion of the book for the first 
time, we were surprised to find that the doctor 
had not understood one of the passages correctly. 
The séira referred to is aafirsa Sa ATars | 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation :-—* Such matter 
will not be taught by me, for ‘it falls under the 
category of conventional terms which are settled 
(and therefore do not require any rule of mine ;’’ 
literally, ‘for it has the authority of a sanjnd or 
conventional term).” 

This translation is generally correct. We would, 
however, translate it more closely, thus :—‘ About 
that no rule ought to be made, or, that should 
not be taught, for [the knowledge derived from] 
the meaning of conventional terms in common 
usage is an authority in itself’? The word al 
is explained by Patanjali as dq, which again 
Kaiyata interprets by W7<4q:, spay:, t.e. know- 
ledge obtained (from usage). In a note on that 
portion of the Siddhdnta Kaumudt (Cowell’s edi- 
tion), where this sétra ig explained, we find the 
folowing:— ayrat staeqaenrartarsy TAT TZ , 
“sanjnds—that is, usages—are here an authority 
or evidence.”’ 


The bhdshya on this sttra is ag follows :—f& ar 
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Var: FTHATET Ties areacesrar ara asa | TENS lay 
gar | Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation :—* When Pa- 
nini speaks of conventional terms which he will 
not teach, because they are settled, does he mean, 
by this expression, such technical terms as 21, 
ghu, bha, and the like? No; for sanjndé is here the 
same as sanjndna, understanding (v.e. a name 
which has a real meaning, that may be traced 
etymologically).”’ 

We do not see whence he gets the first portion 
up to “settled.” If by implication, we do not think 
it necessary to understand anything. There is 
nothing even in the sétra which has the sense of 
the words “ which he will not teach, because they 
are settled.” For, what Panini says he will not 
teach is that something which he has alluded to 
in the last sétra but one, and which we shall explain 
hereafter. We do not deny that this sense may 
be inferred from what Panini actually says. 
We have, however, a particular objection to the 
expression ‘are settled” if it is to be made appli- 
cable to the terms ti, ghu, bha, &c., and under- 
stood to mean “settled before Panini’s time.” 
There is nothing in the original corresponding to 
the words enclosed in brackets in the above 
extract, nor is the sense deducible from any word 
occurring in the Sanskrit passage. There is, no 
doubt, the word sanjndnam, but we do not know 
upon what authority Dr. Goldstticker renders it 
by “‘a name which has a real meaning that may 
be traced etymologically.” Kaiyata explains ib by 
sramry, WA, as noticed above, which means 
‘knowing, comprehending, as 1s evident from his 
use of the word ayanfa (differing from s77Tq only 
in the form and not in the sense of the termina- 
tion) in the sentence which follows. It is this :— 


ae arat arr: fener ast geapH foRTeT TTT AA 
SeTaHA TAMTRT Tea se: TeaTaTayrT:—“ As 
when one pronounces the words 37[7:, an: faHat:, 


agi:, the ayrmfe (knowledge or comprehension) 


of a particular number and gender which is pro- 
duced is authority, so is it in the case of yS¥TeT:, 
qer:,” &c. Our translation of the passage in 
question is as follows :—“ Is it on account of the 
authority of (or evidence afforded by) such artifi- 
cial sanjnds as ti, ghu, bha, &c. that that (the thing 
mentioned in a previous sttra alluded to before) 
should not be taught.” “No,” says he (Gonardiya 
—Patanjali). “ Sanjnd is knowing, comprehending.” 
Upon the whole, Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation 
of these two passages is no& very objectionable, 
but they do not afford any basis for his theory, 
except for that portion of it which is comprehend- 
ed in the first statement. But the quotation from 
Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs 
thus :— 3 


—— 


Fr aT cet afer Tegra rar Ta: | eeTeLe | 
Tat: ay arg late repaieaweat Tay F- 
HIRATA AeA yoaet EGarqaa | Taq | SAA- 
Para | sramra: req sees: | 

And Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation of this is as 
follows :— 

‘The question of Patanjaliis suggested by the 
rule of analogy. His answer is in the negative 
because the context itself has greater weight than 
(mere) analogy. Now, though such terms as Zi. 
ghu, bha, and the like, are settled terms, this cir- 
cumstance would not have been a sufficient reason 
inan etymological work (like that of Panini) for 
leaving them untaught, for they have no etymo- 
logy. ‘ Understanding’ (as Patanjali paraphrases 
sanjnd\, means mentally entering into, understand- 
ing the component parts ofa word {or it means 
the words which admit of this mental process].”’ 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy 
is not, we think, a correct translation of qzqraye, 
though it willdo. “Proximity” is the word that 
is equivalent to it, and it ought to have been used 
here, for a reason which we shall presently ex- 
plain. Butitis the third sentence that is the 
most objectionable of all. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the translation here is totally 
wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension of the 
sense of the original that the doctor’s pecu- 
liar theory is based. We hope our readers will 
excuse us for the assurance with which we speak ; 
for we feel that mo native scholar acquainted 
with grammatical phraseology would ever think 
of translating or interpreting the passage thus. 


-As.Dr. Goldstiicker translates it, he appears to 


connect the nouns yypreqy and arfisqeq with the 
genitive feepaftearai, and renders the former 
by “being settled.” But sifarsaed ought really to 
be taken with the genitive raey; and 
then the translation would be “ for leaving q7- 
TSAI, untaught,” instead of * for leaving them 
(Le. ti, ghu, bha, &c.) untaught,” as the Doctor 
translates it. anagraare is rendered “an etymo- 
logical work,” which, if oneremembers what the sz- 
tra is about, he will at once see is altogether wrong. 
The word can by no stretch of sense mean that. 
ater means here ‘a rule,’ as it frequently and pri- 
marily does, and not ‘a work.’ Various instances 
may be quoted in support of this, the last pdda of 


the verse about Unadi, Ta=Sreaqemeg, being one. 
qarqpware_ is rendered as'“havingno etymology,” 
for which, however, there is not the slightest 
authority. #477 never means etymology ; it means 
connection. Besides, from the context it is clear 
that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold-_. 
stiicker attaches to it. For, the whole subject 
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here discussed by these several writers is this :— 
The last but one sitra of Panini is afy gnaqaa- 
faaxaa, which is thus explained in the Siddhdnta 
Kaumudt :-—o3re are * spfratasrat ta: | TaTerAayr 
fara wage: gears] Ha: Sag | &c., meaning 


that when an elision called aq takes place, the 
gender and number (of the noun) are like those of 
the base; YSuTat: &c. are instances. This requires 
some explanation. In virtue of the sitra tq 
prarets 4, 2, 69, the termination ayer should be add- 
ed to the noun yaar: for instance, when we have 
to form a derivative signifying ‘the place of residence 
or the country of the Panchdalas,’ a race of Ksha- 
triyas (hence the above example from the Kaumudt 
is worded qeaqrarat frarat srrqe:). Now, this 
termination is elided in virtue of the sétra waqqe 
oq, 4,2, 81. If the termination were not dropped, 
the word expressing ‘the country of the Panchalas’ 
would be ua=are:. Then the question is, when 
itis dropped, what should be the gender andnumber 
of the noun signifying the country ? Should it be 
masculine and singular, as the word Hqqe vountry 
isP If so, the derived word would be q=aTo:. 
But “ No,”’ says Panini (in the sétra Bf 
&c.); “the gender and number should be like 
those of the original base,” which is q=arar:, and, 
consequently, masculine and plural. Hence the 
noun signifying the residence or country of the 
Panchalas is qeaqtar: “Now,” says Panini (in 
the sttra aafarsy = WaTTATTeaTaT), ‘‘what is the 
use of teaching by a rule the number and gen- 
der of these ?” though he himself, in conformity 
with the practice of former writers, has done 
so. “They are to be learnt from usage, which 
has itself an antkority, just as the gender and 
number of 39: and 4x: are, and the authority 
of a grammarian is not required. For q=aer:, 
:, &c. in the plural are actually the names of 


certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used 
in the plural, in deference to the existing usage, 
and there is no necessity of a grammarian’s teach- 
ing it.” Upon this Patanjali raises the question, 
* Panini speaks of the authority (of usage in mat- 
ters) of names. Are they such names as ti, ghu, 
bha, &c., which have an authority” (as used by 
Pavini, not necessarily by any other writer) P 
“No,” says he. ‘Kaiyata explains why Patanjal 
put to himself such a question. “He was led,” 
he says, “to it by the proximity of these artificial 
grammatical sanjnda, or that he wanted to: deter- 
mine which were the sanjnds meant by Panini ; 

because if he did not do so, a reader might, on 


eS 
* IH is explained as THA, because in a word the sense 
of the base is intimately joined to that of the 4e{Z or ter- 


reading the sétra in question, be led to think 
first of them (the grammatical names) rather 
than of any other, on account of their proximity 
to or connection with the science he is studying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion, 
he proposes the question, and answers it by say- 
ing‘ No.’” Why not? “(f®) Because,” says Kaiyata, 
‘ (feqafedarat sapreay,) the authority of the 
grammatical sanjnds, tt, ghu, bha, &c. (4 yeaa) 
is no reason (as the authority of sanjnds in common 
language such as Panchdléh, Angdh, &c. is) why 
qragaarasy [a sdtra or rule expounding that 
when a termination is elided by the use of the 
term oq, the gender and number are like those of 
the base] (s7frsqeq ) should not be taught.” And 
why is it no reason? “ (daraprary) Because 
there is no connection” (i.c. no connection between 
such sanjnds as ti, ghu, &c. and amaAgT). This is 
the whole sense of the three quotations. Thad, 
i.@. like the base, is the word used by Panini in 


the last but one stira (art amaq),d&c.; and Kaiyata 
nirstadds the word »r¢ to it, when the whole means 
“the being like the base,” and then the word 


Wey arule, and thus the expression QHISTAT aT 
signifies literally “the rule about the being like 
the base,” and not an etymological wor ‘k,as Dr. 
Goldstiicker understands. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr. Goldstiicker’s 
theory is based upon a misapprehension of a 
passage in Kaiyata; and, now that we have ex- 
plained its true sense, and have also shown that 
the theory is not supported by any external evi- 
dence, it must, we think, be given up. The first 
of the doctor’s four propositions if separated from 
the second we agree with, as we have already 
intimated. Dr. Goldstiicker’s opinion, that the 
sanjnds ti, ghu, and bha were known before 
Panini’s time, may be true, for aught we know, 
but it does not at all follow from anything in the 
passages commented on. He was, no doubt, led 
to it by the expression fequi@aarat Tarrery, 
which he renders by “ such terms as ti, ghu, dha, 
are settled terms.” We would translate it as the 
authority of such sanjnds or terms as ti, ghu, dha, 
&e., and this authority they derive.from their 
having been used and defined by Panini. The 
whole grammatical literature based on his work 


.does not admit the authority of any other person 


except him, his continuator and critic KAtyiyana, 
and his bhdshyakdra. And even if we take 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s tranalation, the expression “are 
settled terms” does not necessarily mean “ settled’’ 


before Pdnini’s time, or by any other person than 
Panini himself. 








mination (see note 70, p. 549, Cowell’s edition of the 
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Dr. Goldstiicker has also misunderstood the 


sense of the s#ira Sulqyeqarya aq aqyrar-aqyarr- 
‘aTq, which is thus explained in the Kawmudt: 
Tay: TAPP ey ToT | RA: | sez 
alad Ta fee: | te. “the saying that the sense of 
a termination is the principal sense of a word 
(and that that of the base is abttributively 
joined to it) should not be taught. Why? Be- 
cause the sense [of a word] is to be gathered 
irom, or is established by, wsage.? We do not 
know whence Dr. Goldstiicker brings in the idea 
ofa compound and its “principal part” in his 
translation. We do not think it necessary to 
enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
stitra in this place. 


We must here close our remarks; our space 
does not admit of a more lengthened notice, at 
least for the present. We hope our observations 
will be calmly and patiently attended to by Euro- 
pean Sanskritists.... In several cases, though not 
in all native students of Sanskrit have a greater 
right to be listened to than Europeans. We are also 
desirous that these few remarks should not give 
pain to Dr. Goldstiicker, who, especially by his 
articles on our veligious difficulties publ.shed in 
the Westnuinster Review, has shown himself to be 
our decided friend, who sympathizes with onr 
fallen condition, and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter 
future. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 
Collected by Dr. H. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846. 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, PATNA. 


IxtRopvuction. 

India to the Ancient Greeks, even till a compa- 
ratively late period in their history, was all but a 
terra incognita. Itis scarcely so much as men- 
tioned by name in their greatest poets, whether epic, 
lyric, or dramatic. They did not, in fact, become 
distinctly aware ofits existence till the time of 
the Persian wars. The first historian who speaks 
clearly of it is Hekataios of Miletos (B.c. 549- 
486), and fuller accounts are preserved in Hero- 
dotos and in the remains of his contemporary 
Ktésias, who haying lived for some years in 
Persia as private physician to king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, collected materials during his stay for 
a treatise on India, the first work on the subject 
written in the Greek language. His descriptions 
were, unfortunately, vitiated by a large intermix- 
ture of fable, and it was left to the followers of 
Alexander to give tothe Western world for the first 
time fairly accurate accounts of the country and 
its inhabitants. The great conqueror, itis well 
known, carried men of learning with him to chro- 
nicle his achievements, and describe the countries 
to which he might carry his arms, and among 
his officers there were some who could wield the 
pen as wellas the sword. Hence the expedition 
produced quite a crop of narratives and memoirs 
relating to India, such as those of Baeto, Dio g- 
netos, Nearchos, Onesikritos, Aris- 
toboulos, and Kallisthenés. These works 
are all lost, but their substance is to befound con- 
densed in Strabo, Plinius, and Arrianus. Subse- 
quent to these writers were some others, who made 
considerable additions to the stock of information 
regarding India,—as D éimachos, who resided 
for a long time in P alibothra, whither he was 
sent on an embassy by Seleukos to Allitrocha- 


dés, the successor of Sandrakottos;as Pa- 
troklés, the admiral of Selenkos, who thought 
that India could be circumnavigated, and who is 
called by Strabo the least mendacious of all writers 
concerning India;as Timosthenés, admiral 
of the fleet of Ptolemaios Philadelphos, and author 
of a work on harbours; and, lastly, as Meg as- 
thenés, whose work on India was the principal 
source whence succeeding writers drew their ac- 
countsofthecountry. This work, which appears to 
have been entitled ra *Ivé:xd, no longer exists, but it 
has been so often abridged ard quoted by the an- 
cient writers that we have a fair knowledge of the 
nature and arrangement ofits contents. Schwan- 
beck, with great industry and learning, has col- 
lected all the fragments that have been anywhere 
preserved, and has prefixed to the collection an 
Introduction in Latin, the contents of which he 
has exhibited under the following heads :— 
I. De cognitione Indie, qualis ante Megasthenem 
apud Greecos fuerit. 

IT. De Megasthene :— 

1. De Indico Megasthenis itinere. 

2. De Indicis Megasthenis, eorumque argumento. 

3. De fide Megasthenis, anctoritate et pretio. 
III. De Scriptoribus eis qui post Megasthenem ds 

Indié scripserint. 
From this Introduction, and from another, writ- 


| ten also in Latin, by C. Miller, the editor of the 


Geographi Greci Minores, the following extracts are 
translated. 

Megasthenés was sent, asis well known, by Seleu- 
kos Nikator, on an embassy to Sandrakottos 
(Chandragupta), king of the Prasii, whose capi- 
tal was Palibothra. Our first extract (from 


| Miller) throws light on the relations which existed 


between these two sovereigns, and also on the 
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disputed point how far Seleukos had carried his 
arms into India when he attempted its conquest :— 

“Justinus (xv. 4) says of Seleukos Nikator, 
‘He carried on many wars tn the Hast after the 
Jicision of the Makedoniau kingdom between 
himeaclf and the other successors of Alexander, 
first seizing Babylonia, and then reducing Bak- 
sriané, his power being incréased by the first suc- 
cess. Thereafter he passed into India, which 
had, since Alexander’s death, killed its governors, 
thinking thereby to shake off from its neck the 
yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it 
free : but when victory was gained he changed the 
uame of freedom to that of bondage, for he him- 
self oppressed with servitude the very people 
which he had rescued from foreign dominion . 
Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, 
held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future greatness. Scleukos 
came to an agreement with him, and, alter set- 
tling affairs in the Hast, engaged in the war 
ugainst Antigonos (3802 B.c.).’ 

Besides Justinus, Appianus (Syr. c. 55) 
makes mention of the war which Seleukos had 
with Sandrokottos or Chandragupta king 
of the Prasii, or, as they are called in the 
Indian language, Pradchyas*:—‘ He (NSeleu- 
kos) crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Sandrokottos, king of the Indians who dwelt 
nbout it, until be made friends and entered 
into relations of marriage with him.’ So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724) :—‘ Seleukos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos’ (sc. a large part of Ariané). Conf. 
p. 689 :-— The Indians afterwards held a large part 
of Ariané, (which they had received from the 
Ifakedonians), ‘entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return five hundred 
elephants’ (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou- 
sand—Plinius, vi. 22-5); and Plutarch, Alex. 62 :— 
‘For not long after, Androkottos, being king, 
presented Seleukos with five hundred elephants, 


* The adjective mpa&caxds in Allianus On the Nature of 
Animals, xvii. 39 (Megasthen. Fragm. 13. init.) bears a very 
close resemblance to the Indian word Prdchyas (that 
ts. ‘dwellers in the Hast’). The substantive would be Hpage- 
ot and Schwanbeck (Megasthenis Indica, p. 82) thinks 
that this reading should probably be restored in Stephanus 
of Byzanttum, where the MSS. exhibit Hpdaovot, a form 
intermediate between Upd&eAos and Ipas. But they are 
ealled IIpaotoz by Strabo, Arrianns, and Plinius ; IIpaicros 
in Plutarch (Alex. chap. 62), and frequently in Alianus ; 
Iipavowot by Nicolatis of Damascus, and in the Florile- 
giwm of Stobraus, 87, 38; Bpetotoe and Bpaiouoe are the 
MS. readings in Diodorus, xvii. 98; Pharrasii in 
Curtis, IX. i.8; Prasid in Justinus, XII. viii. 9. See 
note on Fragnr. 13. 

+ Moreover, Schwanbeck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
words of Appianus (i. 1), where when he says, somewhat in- 
curately, that Sandrakottos was king of the Indians around 
the Indus (rév aepi roy "Ivddv "IvdGv) he seems to mean 
that the war was carried on on the boundaries of India. But 


vhis is of no importance, for Appianus has TOv rept abrov 
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and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India.’ Phylarchos (Fragm. 28) in 
Athenzus, p. 18 D., refers to some other wonder- 
ful enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos. 

“Diodorus (lib. xx.),insetting forth theaffairs 
of Seleukos, has not said a single word about 
the Iudian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should be mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it were true, as many recent 
writers have contended, that Selenkos in this war 
reached the middle of India as far asthe Ganges 
andthetown Palimbothra,—unay,even advanc- 
ed as far as the mouths of the Ganges, and there- 
fore left Alexander far behind him. This baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen (De Penteyp, 
Ind. 61), by A. G. Schlegel (Berliner Calender, 
1829, p. 31; yet sce Benfey, Hirsch. wu. Griiber. Encycl. 
v. Indien, p- 67), and quite recently by Schwan- 
beck, in a work of great learning and value en- 
titled Megasthenis Indica (Bonn, 1846). In the first 
place, Schwanbeck (p. 13) mentions the passage 
of Justinus (I. ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India but Semiramis and Alexander ; 
whence it would appear that. the expedition 
of Seleukos was considered so insignificant by 
Trogus as not even to be on a par with the Indian 
war of Alexander.t Then he says that Arrianus, 
if he had known of that remote expedition 
of Seleukos, would doubtless have spoken dif- 
ferently in his Indika (c. 5. 4), where he says 
that Megasthenés did not travel over much of 
India, ‘but yet more than those who invaded it 
along with Alexander the son of Philip.’ Now in 
this passage the author could have compared Mcg- 
asthenés much more suitably and casily with Seleu- 
kos.f[ I pass over other proofs of less moment, nor 
indeed is it expedient to set forth in detail here all 
the reasons from which it is improbable of itself 
that the arms of Seleukos ever reached the region 
of the Ganges. Let us now examine the passage 





"Iwdar, ‘of the Indians around it, as Schwanbeck himself 
has written it (p. 18). 

I The following passage of the Indian comedy Mudré- 
rikshasa seems to favour the Indian expedition :—~—“‘ Mean- 
while Kusumapura (i.e. P&taliputré, Palimbothra) the city 
of eereeeta pe and the king of the mountain regions, 
was invested on every side by the Kirdtas, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and the rest.’? But “that drama’, 
(Schwanbeck, p. 18), “‘to follow the authority of Wilson, was 
written. in the tenth century after Christ,—certainly ten cen- 
turies after Seleukos. When even the Indian historians have 
no authority in history, what proof can dramas give written 
after many centuries? Yavanas, which was also im later 
times the Indian name for the Greeks, was very anciently 
the name given to a certain nation which the Indians say 
dwelt on the north-western boundaries of India; and the 
same nation (Manu, x. 44) is also numbered with the 
Kambojas, the Sakas, the Paradas, the Pallavas, and the 
Kirdtas as being corrupted among the Kshatriyas. (Conf. 
Lassen, Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, IIT. 
p- 245.) These Yavanas are to be understood in this pas- 
sage also, where they are mentioned along with those tribes 


with which they are usually classed. 
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in Plinius which causes many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinius (Hist. Nat. vi. 21), after finding 
from Diognetos and Baeto the distances of the 
places from Porte Caspis to the Hupasis, the end 
of Alexander’s march, thus proceeds:—‘ The 
other journeys made for Seleukos Nikator are as 
follows :—One hundred and sixty-eight miles to 
the Hesidrus, and to the river Jomanes as many 
{some copies add five miles); from thence to 
the Ganges one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hundred and nineteen miles to the Rhodophas 
{others give three hundred and twenty-five miles 
for this distance), To the town Kalinipaxa 
one hundred and sixty-seven. Five hundred 
{others give two hundred and sixty-five miles), and 
from thence to the confluence of the Jomanes 
and Ganges six hundred and twenty-five miles 
(several add thirteen miles), and to the town Pa- 
limbothra four hundred and twenty-five. To 
the mouth of the Ganges six hundred and. thirty- 
eight’ (or seven hundred and thirty-eight, to 
tollow Schwanbeck’s correction),—ithat is, six 
thousand stadia, as Megasthenés puts it. 

“The ambiguous expression reliqua: Seleuco Nica- 
fori peragrata sunt, translated above as ‘the other 
journeys nade for Seleukos Nikator,’ according to 
Schwanbeck’s opinion, contain a dative ‘ of advan- 
tage,’ and therefore can bear no other meaning. 
The reference is to the journeys of Megasthenés, 
Déimachos, and Patroklés, whom Seleukos had 
sent to explore the more remote regions of Asia. 
Nor is the statement of Plinius in a passage be- 
fore this more distinct. (‘ India,’) he says, ‘was 
thrown open net only by the arms of Alexander the 
Great, and the kings who were his successors, of 
whom Seleucus anu Antiochus even travelled to the 
Hyrcanian and Caspian seas, Patrocles being com- 
mander of their fleet, but all the Greek writers who 
stayed behind with the Indian kings (for instance, 
Megasthenes and Dionysios, sent by Philadelphos for 
that purpose) have given accounts of the military 
force of each nation. Schwanbeck thinks that the 
words circumvectis etiam. ..... Seleuco et Antio- 
cho et Patrocle are properly meant to convey 
nothing but additional confirmation, and also 
‘an explanation how Jvlia was opened up by the 
arms of the kings who suecceded Alexander.” 

“The following statements,’ continues Miller, 
“contain all that is related about Megas- 
thenés:— | 

“«‘ Megasthenés the historian, wholived with Seleu- 





§ Bohlen (Alte Indien, I. p. 68) says that Megasthenés 
was & Persian. No one gives account of him but 
Annius Viterbiensis, that forger, whom Bohlen appears to 
have followed. But itis evidently a Greek name. Strabo 
(v. p: 243; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Mogasthenés of Chalkis, w! 

Cunie in Italy along with Hippoklés of Kumé. 
_ If Stbyrtios, to Dhodoraus (XVIII. ii. 3), had 


who. is said to have founded - 


' 





kos Nikator’,—Clem, Alex. p. 1325 ylb. (Fragm. 42) ; 
* Megasthenés, who lived with Sibyrtios || the satrap 
of Arachosia, and who says that he often visited 
Sandrakottos, king of the Indians; ’—Arrian, Exp. 
Ales. V. vi. 2 (Fragm. 2) ;—*To Sandrokottes, to 
whom “Megasthenés cameonan embassy,’—Strabo, 
xv. p. /02 (Fragm. 25) ;-—-" Megasthenés and Déim- 
achos were sent cn an embassy, the former to 
Sandrokottos at Palimbothra, the other to 
Allitrochadés his son; and they left accounts 
of their sojourn in the country,’—Strabo, ii. p, 7 
(Fragm. 29 note); Megasthenés says that he often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king (mahdraja : 
v. Bohlen, Alte Indien, I. p. 19) of the Indians, and 
Poros, still greater than he :'—Arrian, Ind. c. 5 
(Fragm. 24). Add the passage of Plinius, which 
Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 60) thus renders :— Megas- 
thenés remained for some time with the Indian ki ngs, 
and wrote a history of Indian affairs, that he might 
hand down to posterity a faithful account of all that 
he had witnessed. Dionysius, who was sent by Phil- 
adelphus to put the truth to the test by personal in. 
spection, wrote also as much.’ 

“From these sources, then, we gather that 
Megasthenés§ was the representative of Seleukos 
at the court of Sibyrtios||, satrap of Arachosia, and 
that he was sent from thence as the king’s ambas- 
sador toSandrokottos at Palimbothra, and 
that not once, but frequently—whether to convey 
to him the presents of Selenkos, or for some other 
cause. According to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megasthenés also visited king Péros, who was (Diod- 
xix. 14) already dead in 317 B.c.(Olymp. CXY. 4.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Seleukos, but they may very easily be placed 
in the reign of Alexander, as Bohlen (Alte Indien, 
vol. I. p. 68) appears to have believed they should. 
when he says Megasthenés was one of the com- 
panions of Alexander. Bunt the structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclasion. For 
Arrianus says, ‘It appears to me that Megas- 
thenés did not see much of India, but yet more 
than the companions of Alexander, for he says 
that he visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king 
of the Indians, and Poros, even greater than 
he (xal Ildape ér: rovrov péfori).’ We should be 
disposed to say, then, that he made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Poros, if the obscurity 
of the language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. ‘Lassen (De Pentap. p. 44} thinks 
the mention of Poros a careless addition of a chance 





gained the satrapy of Arachosia in the third year of the 
i]4th Olympiad (B.c. 323), and was firmly established im his 
satrapy by Antipater (Arriants, De Success. dlew. § 86, ad. 
Didoty He jomed Humenés m 316 (Diod. xix. 14. 6), but 
being called to account by him he sought safety in flight 
(<bid. XIX. xxii. 4). After the defeatof Eamenés, Antigonos 
delivered to him the most troublesome of the sil Sein 
(ibid. C. xivii.3). He must have afterwards jomed Seleukes. 
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transcriber, but I prefer Schwanbeck’s opinion, 
whothinks it should be written xal Hapou er: rovre 
pélom, ‘and who was even greater than Péros. If 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

“The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and how long he stayed in India, can- 
not be determined, but. he was probably sent after 
the treaty had been struck and friendship had 
sprung up between the two kings. If, therefore, 
we make the reign of Saudrokottos extend to the 
year 288, Megasthenés would have set out for 
Palimbothra between 302 and 288. Clinton (7. H. 
vol. III. p. 482) thinks he came to the Indian 
king a little before B.c. 302.” 

While the date of the visit of Megasthenés to India 
is thus uncertain, there is less doubt as to what 
were the parts of the country which he saw; and 
on this point Schwanbeck thus writes (p. 21) :— 

* Both from what he himself says, and because 
he has enumerated more accurately than any of 
the companions of Alexander, or any other Greek, 
the rivers of Kabul and the Panjab, it is clear that 
he had passed through these countries. Then, 
again, we know that he reached Pataliputra by 
travelling along the royal road. But he does not 
appear to have seen more of India than those 
parts of it, and he acknowledges himself that he 
knew the lower part of the country traversed by 
the.Ganges only by hearsay and report. It is 
commonly supposed that he also spent some 
time in the Indian camp, and therefore in some 
part of the country, but where cannot now be 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a cor- 
rupt reading which the editions of Strabo exhibit. 
For in all the MSS. of Strabo (p. 709) is found 
this reading :—Tevopévous S’odv ’ev 1G Tavdooxdrrov 
orparorély hyoiv 6 Meyarbévns, rerrapdxovra pupid~ 
Sov wAnBovs Wpupevov, pydepiav npépav ideiv dvnvey- 
veva KNéppara mretdvov 7H dSiaxociay Spaypaev aéca. 
‘Megasthenés says that those who were in the 
camp of Sancrokottos saw,’ &c. From this trans- 
lation that given by Guarini and Gregorio alone 
is different. They render thus :—‘ Megasthenes 
refert, qaum in Sandrocotti castra venisset . . 
vidisse,’ ‘Megasthenés relates that when he had 
come into the camp of Sandrokottos, he saw,’ 
&c. From this it appears that the translator had 
found written yevduevos. But since that transla- 
tion is hardly equal in authority even to a single 
MS., and since the word yevoyévous can be changed 
more readily into the word yerdpevos than yevope- 
vos into yevouévous, there is no reason at all why 
we should depart from the reading of all the 


MSS., which Casaubon disturbed by a baseless . 


conjecture, contending that yevduevos should be 
substituted,—inasmuch as it is evident from Strabo 


| Regarding the manner jn which Strabo, Arrianus, 


and Arrianus(V. vi. 2) that Megasthenés had been 
sent to Sandrokottos,—which is.an argument 
utterly futile. Nevertheless from the time of 
Casaubon the wrong reading yevduevos which he 
promulgated has held its ground.” 

That Megasthenés paid more than one visit to 
India Schwanbeck is not at all inclined to believe. 
On this point he says (p. 23)— 

“That Megasthenés frequently visited Indiarecent 
writers, all with one consent, following Robertson, 
are wont to maintain ; nevertheless this opinion is far 
from being certain. For what Arrianus has said in 
his Buped. Alex. V. vi. 2,—TodAdnis d€ Aéyer (Meyac: 
Oévns) adixéobar rapasardpdkorroy rov’lvdav Bac iréa, 
does not solve the question, forhe right have meant 
by the words that Megasthenés during his em- 
bassy had frequent interviews with Chandragupta. 
Nor,if we look to the context, does any other 
explanation scem admissible; and in fact no other 
writer besides has mentioned his making frequent 
visits, although occasion for making such men- 
tion was by no means wanting, and in the Indika 
itself of Megasthenés not the slightest indication 
of his having made numerous visits is to be found. 
But perhaps some may say tuat to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge which he pos- 
sessed on all Indian matters; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made a 
protract:d stay at Pdataliputra as by supposing 
that he frequently visited India. Robertson’s 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

Regarding the veracity of Megasthenés, and his 
value as a writer, Schwanbeck writes (p. 59) to this 
effect :-—~ 

“The ancient writers, whenever they judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wont to reckon Megasthenés among 
those writers who are given to lying and least worthy 
of credit, and to rank him almost on a par with 
Ktésias. Arrianus alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers his opinion of him in these words :— 
‘Regarding the Indians I shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for narration 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 


Alexander on his expedition, and by Nearchus, who 


navigated the great sea which washes the shores of 
India, and also by Megasthenés and Eratosthenés, 
who are both approved men (doxive dvdpe):’? Arr. 
Huped. Alex. V.-v. 

“The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Eratosthenés, and in open agreement with 
him are Strabo and Pliny. Others, among whom 
is Diodorus, by omitting certain particulars re- 
lated by Megasthenés, sufficiently show that they 
discredit that part of his narrative.] ; 


Diodorus, and Plinius used the Indika of Megasthenés, 
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“Strabo (p. 70) says, ‘Generally speaking, the 
yaen who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India were a set of liars—Déimachos holds 
the first place in the list, Me gasthenés comes 
next; while Onesikritos and Nearch Os, 
with others of the same class, manage to stammer 
out afew words (oftruth). Of this we became the 
more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. No faith whatever can be placed in 
Déimachos and Megasthenés. They coined the 
fables concerning men with ears large enough to 
sleep in, men without any mouths, without noses, 
with only one eye, with spiderlegs, and with fingers 
bentbackward. They renewed Homer’s fables con- 
cerning the battles of the cranes and pygmies, and 
asserted the latter to be three spans high. They 
told of ants digging for gold, and Pans with wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen 
and stags, horns and all,—meantime, as Eratosthe- 
nés has observed, accusing each other of falsehood, 
Both of these men were sent as ambassadors to 
Palimbothra,—Megasthenés toSandrokottos, 
Déimachos to Amitrochadésg his son,—and 
such are the notes of their residenceabroad, which, 
I know not why, they thought fit to leave. 

“ When he adds, ‘Patroklés certainly does not re- 
semble them, nor do any other of the authorities 
consulted by Hratosthenés contain such absurdities,’ 
we may well wonder, seeing that, of all the writers 
on India, Eratosthenés has chiefly followed Megas- 
thenés. Plinius (Hist. Nat. VI. xxi.3) says: ‘India 
was opened up toour knowledge . . . even by other 
Greek writers, who, having resided with Indian 
kings,—as for instance Megasthenés and Diony- 
sius,—-made known the strength of the races which 
peopled the country. It is not, however, worth 
while to study their accounts with care, so con- 
flicting are they, and incredible.’ 





Schwanbeck remarks :—“ Strabo, and—not unlike to 
Strabo—Arrianus, who, however, gave a much less carefully 
considered account of India, abridged the descriptions of 
Megasthenés, yet in such a way that they wrote at once 
in an agreeable style and. with strict regard to accuracy. 
But when Strabo designed not merely to instruct but also 
to delight his readers, he omitted whatever would be out of 
place in an ente-taining narrative or picturesque descrip- 
tion, and avoided above all things aught that would look 
like a dry list of names. Now thongh this may not bea 
fault, still it is not to be denied that those particulars 
which he has omitted would have very greatly helped our 
knowledge of Ancient India. Nay, Strabo, in his eager- 
' ness to be interesting, has gone so far that the topography 
of India is almost entirely a blank in his pages. ; 
** Diodorus, however, in applying this principle of composi- 
tion has exceeded all bounds. For ashe did not aim at 
writing learnedly for the instruction of others, but in a 
light, amusing style, so as to be read with delight by the 
multitude, he selected for extract such parts as best suited 
this purpose. He has therefore omitted not only the most 
accurate narrations of fact, but also the fables which his 
readers might consider as incredible, and has been best 
pleased to describe instead that part of Indian life which 
to the Greeks wou!d appear singular and, diverting. . . 
Nevertheless L 
although we do not learn much that is new from its 


his epitome is not without its value; for | 


“These same writers, however, seeing they have 
copied into their own pages a great part of his 
Indika, cannot by any means have so entirely dis- 
trusted his veracity as one might easily infer they 
did from these judgments. And what of this, 
that Eratosthenés himself, who did not quote him 
sparingly, says in Strabo (p. 689) that‘ he setsdown 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Stathmi, which were received as authentic,’—~a pas- 
sage which can have referenceto Megasthenésalone.- 
The fact is they find fault with only two partsof the 
narrative of Megasthenés,—the one in which hs 
writes of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
where he gives an account of Heraklés and the 
Indian Dionysus; although it so happens that on 
other matters also they regarded the account given 
by others as true, rather than that of Megasthenés. 

“The Aryan Indians were fromtheremotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both 
in mind and disposition. They were most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it.a‘very point- 
ed expression. For as barbarians,even by the sanc- 
tion of the gods themselves, are excluded from the 
Indian commonwealth, so they seem to have been 
currently regarded by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposition lower than their own, and bestial 
rather than human. A difference existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, but the Indians were 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
were to themselves in bodily figure; and the 
divergence they exaggerated, making bad worse, 
and so framed to themselves a mental picture of 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a basis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and these even 





contents, still it has the advantage over all the others of 
being the most coherent, while at the same time it 
enables us to attribute with certainty an oscasional passage 
to Megasthenés,* which without its help we could bnt 
conjecture proceeded from his pen. : : 

“ Since Strabo, Arrianus, and Diodorns have directed their 
attention to relate nearly the same things, it has resulted 
that the greatest part of the Indtka has been completely 
lost, and that of many passages, singularly enough, three 
epitomes are extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added 
by Plininus. : ie 

“ Atagreat distance from these writers, and especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinins: whence it happens that he both 
differs most from that writer, and aiso best supplements his 
epitome. Where the narrative of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
once pleasing and instractive, and Diodorns charms us 
with a lively sketch, Pliny gives instead, in the baldest lan- 
guage, an ill-digested enumeration of names. With his 
usual wonderful diligence he has written this part, but 
more frequently still he writes with too litile care and judg- 
ment,—a, fact of which we have already seen nnumerors 
instances. In a careless way. as is usual, he commends 
authors, so that if you compared his accounts of Taprobane 
and the kingdom of the Prasii you would think that he had 
lived at different periods. He frequently commends Megas- 
thenés, but more frequently seems to transerzbe him withont 
acknowledgment.” —pp. 56-58. 
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indian, since they had originated in an intermix- 
ture of tribes, or since they did not sufficiently 
follow Indian manners, and especially the system 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
indians that they were reckoned in the same cate- 
gory with the barbarians, and represented as equal- 
ly hideous of aspect. Accordingly in the epic 
poems we see all Brahmanical India surrounded by 
races not at all real, but so imaginary that some- 
times it cannot be discovered how the fable origi- 
nated. 

“Forms still more wonderful you will find by 
bestowing a look at the gods of the Indians and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at- 
tendants of Kuvéra and KA&rtikéya are described 
™m such a manner (conf. Mahitbh. ix. 2588 et seq). 
that’ hardly anything which it is possible for the 
human imagination to invent seems omitted. 
‘These, however, the Indians now sufficiently dis- 
tinguish from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe that they live within the borders 
of India, nor have any intercourse with the human 
race. These, therefore, the Greeks could not con- 
found with the races of India. 

These races, however, might bé more readily 
confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima- 
gination, who held a sort of intermediate place 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion. For the Rakshasas and other 
Piéachas are said to have the same characteris- 
tics as the fabulous races, and the only difference 
hetween them is that, while a single (evil attribute 
Only is ascribed to each race, many or allof these 
are assigned to the Rakshasas and the PigdAchas. 
Altogether so slight is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly bedrawnbetweenthem. For the Rakshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never- 


theless believed to be human, and both to live on. 


the earth and take part in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define liow the 
nature ofa Rakshasa differs from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac: 
terize the Rakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 


Greeks might have heard of these by report,—_ 


which cannot be proved for certain,—they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have erred in describing 
the manners of the races accordin gto the Indian 
eonception. 

“That reports about these tribes should have 
reached Greece is not to be wondered at. For fa- 
bles invented with some glow of poetic fervour have 
@ remarkable facility in gaining a wide currency, 
which is all the greater in proportion to the 
boldness displayed in their invention. Those 
tables also in which the Indians have represented 
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the lower animals as talking to each other have 
been diffused through almost every country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Other 
fables found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. In this 
class some fables even in Homer must be reck- 
oned,—a matter which, before the Vedas were 
better known, admitted only of probable conjec- 
ture, but could not be established by unquestion - 
able proofs. We perceive, moreover, that the fur- 
ther the epic poems of the Grecks depart from 
their original simplicity the more, for that very 
reason, do those fables creep into them; while 
a very liberal use of them is made by the 
poets ofa later age. It would bea great mistake 
to suppose that those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India; for a fable in 
becoming current carries along with it the name 
of the locality in which the scene of itislaid. An 
example will make this clear. The Indians sup- 
posed that towards the north, beyond the Himé- 
laya, dwelt the Uttiarakuri, a people who en- 
joyed a long and happy life, to whom discase and 
care were unknown, and who revelled in every 
delight ina land all paradise. This fable made 
its way to the West, carrying with it the name of 
the locality to which it related, and so it came to 
pass that from the time of Hesiod the Greeks sup- 
posed that towards the north lived the H y p er bo- 
reans, whose very name was fashioned after some 
likeness to the Indian name. The reason why the 
Indians placed the seat of this happy people towards 
the north is manifest; butthere was not the slightest 
reason which can be discovered why the Greeks 
should have done so. Nay, the locality assigned 
to the Hyperboreans is not only out of harmony, 
but in direct conflict, with that conception of the 
world which the Greeks entertained. 

“The first knowledge of the mythical geography 
of the Indians dates from this period, when the 
Greeks were the unconscious recipients of Indian 
fables. Fresh knowledge was imparted by Sk y- 
lax, who first gave a description of India ; and 
all writers froma the time of Skylax, with not a 
single exception, mention those fabulous races, 
but in such a way that they are wont to speak of 
them as Mihiopians; by doing which they have 
incurred obloquy and the suspicion of dishonesty, 
especially K tésias. This writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful when he says, in the conclu- 
sion of his Indika (33), that ‘he omits many of 
these stories, and others still more marvellous, 
that he may not appear, to such as have not seen 
these, to be telling what is incredible;’ for he 
could have described many other fabulous races, 
as for example men with the heads of tigers (vyd- 
ghramuchds), others with the necks of ‘snakes 
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\vyalagrivds), others having horses’ heads( turanga- 
vadands, ascvamuchds), others with feet like dogs 
(Svadpadds\, others with four feet (chatushpadds), 
others with three eyes (trinétrds), and others with 
six hundred. 

‘* Nor were the companions of Alexander able to 
disregard these fables,—in fact, scarcely any of 
them doubted their truth. For, generally speaking, 
they were communicated to them by the Br&h- 
mans, whose learning and wisdom they held in 
the utmost veneration. Why, then, should we be 
surprised that Megasthenés also, following exam- 
ples sc high and numerous, should have handled 
those fables P His account of them is to be found 
in Strabo711; Pliny, Hist. Nad. vii. 2. 14-22; Solinus 
52.” (Sch. p. 64.) 

Schwanbeck then examines the fables related by 
Megasthenés, and having shown that they were of 
Indian origin, thus proceeds (p. 74):— 

“ The relative veracity of Megasthenés, then, can- 
not be questioned, for he related truthfully both 
what he actually saw, and what was told him by 
others. If we therefore seek to know what re- 
liance is to be placed on any particular narrative, 
this other point must be considered, how far his 
informants were worthy of credit. But here no 
ground for suspicion exists; for on those matters 
which did not come under his own observation 
he had his information from those Brahmans 
who were the rulers of the state, to whom he 
again and again appeals as his authorities. Ac- 
cordingly he was able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the Prasii was governed, bui 
also to give an estimate of the power of other 
nations and the strength oftheir armies. Hence 
we cannot wonder that Indian ideas are to he 
found in the books of Megasthenés mixed up with 
accounts of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

“ Therefore to him, as to the companions of Al- 
exander, it cannot be objected that he told too 
much. That he did not tell too little to give an 
adequate account of Indian affairs to Greek 
readers we know. For he has described the 
country, its soil, climate, animals, and plants, its 
government and religion, the manners of its 
people and their arts,—in short, the whole of 
Indian life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he has scanned every object with a mind 
soundand unprejudiced, without overlooking even 
trifling and minute circumstances. If we see any 
part omitted, a little only said about the religion 
and gods ofthe Indians, and nothing at all about 
their literature, we should reflect that we are not 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time.” (p. 75.) 


“Of the slight mistakes into which he fell, some 
are of that kind into which even the most careful 
observer may be betrayed, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating that the Vip4&$a pours its 
waters into the Irdvati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words ; to which head must be referred hi- 
assertion that among the Indians laws were not 
written, but everything decided by memory. Be- 
sides he alleges that on those Brahmans who had 
thrice erred in making up the calendar silence for 
therest of their lives was enjoined as a punishment. 
This passage, which has not yet been cleared up. 
I would explain by supposing that he had heard 
the Indian word mdunin, a name which is applied 
both to a taciturn person and to any ascetic. 
Finally, some errors had their source in this, 
that he looked at Indian matters from a Greek’s 
point of view, from which it resulted that he did 
not correctly enumerate the castes,and gave a mis- 
taken account of the Indian gods and other mat- 
ters. 

“ Notwithstanding, the work of Megasthenés—in 
so far as it is a part of Greek literatureand of Greek 
and Roman learning—is, as it were, the culmina- 
tion of the knowledge which the ancients ever 
acquired of India: for although the geographical 
science of the Greeks attained afterwards a per- 
fect form, nevertheless the knowledge of India 
derived from the books cf Megasthenés has only 
approached perfect accuracy the more closely those 
who have written after him on India have followed 
his Indika. And it is not only on account of his 
own merit that Megasthenés is a writer of great 
importance, but also on this other ground, that 
while other writers have borrowed a great part of 
what they relatefrom him, he exercised a powerful 
influence on the whole sphere of Latin and 
Greek scientific knowledge. 

“Besides this authority which the Indika of 
Megasthenés holds in Greek literature, hisremains 
have another value, since they hold not the last 
place among the sources whence we derive our 
knowledge of Indian antiquity. For as there 
now exists a knowledge of our own of ancient 
India, still on some points he increases the know- 
ledge which we have acquired from other sources, 
even though his narrative not seldom requires to 
be supplemented and corrected. Notwithstanding, 
it must be conceded that the new information we 
have learned from him is neither extremely great in 
amount nor weight. What is of greater importance 
than all that is new in what he has told us, is—that 
he has recalled a picture of the condition of India 
ata definite period,—a service of all the greater 
value, because Indian literature, always self-con- 
sistent, is wont to leave us in the greatest doubt 
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if we seek to know what happened at any particular 


time.”’ (pp. 76, 77). 
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It is yet an unsettled question whether the Indika 
was written'in the Attic or the Ionic dialect.* 


FRAGMENT L, 


OR AN Eiprtome or MEGASTHENES. 
(Diod. II. 35-42.) 


(35.) 
kas its eastern as well as its western side 
hounded by the great sea, but on the north- 
ern side it is divided by Mount Hemddos 
from that part of Skythia which is inhabited 
by those Skythians who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by 
the river called the Indus, which is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world after the 
Nile. *The extent of the whole country from 
east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
trom north to south 32,000. *Beine thus of 
such vast extent, 1b seems well-nigh to em- 
brace the whole of the northern tropic zone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreme point of 
India the gnomon of the sundial may frequent- 
ly be observed to cast no shadow, while the 
constellation of the Bear is by night invisible, 
and in the remotest parts even Arcturus dis- 
appears from view. Consistently with this, it is 
also stated that shadows there full to the south- 
ward. 

*India has many huge mountains whichabound 
in fruit-trees of every kind, and many vast 
plains of great fertility—more or less beautiful, 
but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 
* The greater part of the soil, moreover, is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in 
the course of the year. It teems at the same 
time with animals of all sorts,—beasts of the field 
and fowls of the air,—of all different degrees of 
strength and size. ° It is prolific, besides, in ele- 
phants, which are of monstrous bulk, as its 
soil supplies food in unsparing profusion, mak- 
ing these animals far to exceed in strength 
those that are bredin Libya. It results also 
that, since they are caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(36.) * The inhabitants, in like manner, hav- 
ing abundant means of subsistence, exceed in 
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* The following authorities are quoted by Schwanbeck 
(pp. 28, 24) to show that the Indika of Wecaathens was 
divided into four books :—Athen. IV. yp. 153—where 
the 2nd book is mentioned ; Clem. Alex. Strom. T.' p. 182 
fylb., where the 8rd book is mentioned ; Joseph. contra 
Apion, I. 20, and Antig. Jud. X. xi. 1, where the 4th book 
is, mentioned—cf. G, Syncell. tom. I. p. 419, Bonn. The 
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guished by their proud bearing. They are also 
found to be well skilled in the arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the very finest water. * And while the 
soil bears on its surface all kinds of frnits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
under ground nrmerons veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 
even tin and other metals, which ave employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

° In addition to ecreals, there grows thronghout 
India much millet, which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river-streams, and much 
pulse of different sorts, and rice also, and what 
is called bosporum, as well as many other plants 
useful for food, of which most grow .spon- 
taneously. *°The soil yields, moreover, not a 
fow other edible products fit for the subsistence 
of animals, vbout which it would be tcdious to 
write. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has 
never becn a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. For, since there is a double 
rainfall in the course of each year,—one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat takes 
place as in other countries; and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice and bosporwi, as 
also sesamum and millet—the inhabitants of 
India almost always gather in two harvests an- 
nually; and even should one of the sowings prove 
more or less abortive they are always sure of the 
other crop. **The fruits, moreover, of spon- 
taneous growth, and the esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and are of varied sweet- 
ness, aiford abundant sustenance for man. The 
fact is, almost all the plains in the country 
have a moisture which is alike genial, whether 





assignment of the fragments to their respective books was 


a matter of some difficulty, as the order of their connection 
varies in different authors. 
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it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fall 
every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails 
ripens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
and especially those of the tall reeds. 

** But, farther, there are usages observed by 
the Indians which contribute to prevent the 
occurrence of famine among them; for whereas 
among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
ym the contrary, by whom husbandmen are re- 
garded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil,.even when battle is raging 
in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor cut down its trees. 

(37.) °° India, again, possesses many rivers 
both large and navigable, which, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch along 
the northern frontier, traverse the level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called the Gan ges. 
** Now this river, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
largest-sized elephants. 1% Owing to this, their 
country has never been conquered by any 
foreign king: for all other nations dread the 
overwhelming number and strength of these 
animals. ** [Thus Alexander the Macedonian, 
after conquering all Asia, did not make war 
upon the Gangaridai,t as he did on all others; 
for when he had arrived with all his troops at 
the river Ganges, and had subdued ail the other 
Indians, he abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the Gangaridai when he learned that they 
possessed four thousand elephants well trained 
and equipped for war.| *°Another river, about 
the same size as the Ganges, called the Indus, 
has its sources, like its rival, in the north, and 
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falling into the ocean forms on Zis way the 
boundary of India; in its passage through the 
vast stretch of level country it receives not a 
few tributary streams which are navigable, 
the most notable of them being the Hu panis, 
the Hudaspés, and the Akesginés. 
Besides these rivers there are a great many 


' others of every description, which permeate the 
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country, and supply water for the nurture of 
garden vegetables and crops of all sorts. ?°Now 
to account ior the rivers being so numerous, and 
the supply of water so superabundant, the 
native philosophers and proficients in natural 
science advance the following reasons :—They 
say that the countries which surround India— 
those of the Skythians and Baktrians, and also 
of the -\ryans—are more elevated than India, so 
that their waters, agreeably to natural law, flow 
down together from all sides to the plains 
beneath, where they gradually saturate the soil 
with moisture, and generate a multitude of 
rivers. 

“ A peculiarity is found to exist in one of the 
rivers of India,—that called the Sillas, which 
flows froma fountain bearing the same name. 
It differs from all other rivers in this respect,— 
that nothing cast into it will float, but every- 
thing, strange to say, sinks down to the bottom. 

(38) *Itis said thatIndia, being of enormous 
size when taken as a whole, is peopled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of which not even 
one was originally of foreign descent, but all were 
evidently indigenous ; **and moreover that India 
neither received a colony from abroad, nor sent 
out a colony to any other nation. ** The legends 
further inform us that in primitive times the 
inhabitants subsisted on such fruits as the earth 
yielded spontaneously, and were clothed with 
the skins of the beasts found in the country, 
as was the case with the Greeks; and that, in 
like manner as with them, the arts and other 
appliances which improve human life were gra- 
dually invented, Necessity herself teaching 
them to an animal at once docile and furnished 
not only with hands ready to second all his 
efforts, but also with reason and a keen intel- 
ligence. 

** The men of greatest learning among the 
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Indians tell certain legends, of which it may be 
proper to give a brief summary.[ They relate 
that in the most primitive times; when the 
people of the country were still living in vil- 
lages, Dionusos made his appearance com- 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He over- 
ran the whole of India, as there was no great 
city capable of resisting his arms. * The heat, 
however, having become excessive, and the 
soldiers of Dionusos being afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, the leader, who was remarkable for 
his sagacity, carried his troops away from the 
plains up to the hills. There the army, re- 
eruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
that flowed fresh from the fountains, recovered 
from sickness. *’The place among the 1n0un- 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health was called Méros; from which cir. 
cumstance, no doubt, the Greeks have trans- 
mitted to posterity the legend concerning the 
god, that Dionusos was bred in his father’s 
thigh.§ ** Having after this turned his attention 
to the artificial propagation of useful plants, he 
communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make wine, as well as 
other arts conducive to human well-being. 7’ He 
was, besides, the founder of large cities, which 
he formed by removing the villages to conve- 
nient sites, while he also showed the people how 
to worship the deity, and introduced laws and 
courts of justice. “°° Having thus achieved alto- 
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gether many great and noble works, he was re- 
garded as a deity and gained immortal honours. 
Ti is related also of him that he led about with 
his army a great host of women, and employed, 
in marshalling his troops for battle, driums and 
cymbals, as the trumpet had not in his days been 
invented; ** and thar after reigning over the 
whole of India for two and fifty years he died of 
old age, while his sons, suececding to the go- 
vermuent, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. “? At last, after 
many gonerations hud come and gone, the so- 
vercignty, it is said, was dissolved, and demo- 
cratic governments were sct up in the cities. 
(39.) * Such, then, are the traditions regard- 
ine Dionusosand his descendants current 
amoug the Indians who inhabit the hill-country. 
*“They further assert that Iterak1és| also 
was born among them. ** They assign to him, 
like the Greeks, the club and the lion’s skin. He 
far surpassed other menin personal strength and 
prowess, and cleared sea and land of evil beasts. 
**Marrying many wives he begot many sons, but 
one daughter only: The sons having reached 
man’s estate, he divided all India into equal por- 
tions for his children, whom he made kings in 
different parts of lis dominions. Ile provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom he reared 
up and madea queen. “°° He was the founder, 
also, of no small number of cities, the most re- 
nowned and greatest of which he called P a 1i- 
bothra. He built thereim many sumptuous 
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Now some, as I have already said, supposing 
that there were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in different ages, assign to each appropriate 
achievements. They say, then, that the most an- 
cient ofthem was Indo s, and thatas the country, 
with its genial temperature, produced spontane- 
ously the vine-tree in great abundance, he was 
the first who crushed grapes and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine. In like manner he 
ascertained what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and transmitted this knowledge 
to after-times ; and, in a word, it was he who found 
out how these fruits should be gathered in, 
whence also he was called Lénaios. This same 
Dionusos, however, they call also Katapég én, 
since it is a custom among the Indians to nourish 
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their beards with great care to the very end of 
their life. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
marched to every part of the world, and taught 
mankind the planting of the vine, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence he was call- 
ed Lénaios. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowledge of his other inventions, he ob- 
tained after his departure from among men 
immortal honour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said that the place is 
pointed out in India even to this day where the 
god had been, and that cities are called by his 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
other important evidences still exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi- 
ous to write. 
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palaces, and settled within its walls a numerous 
population. The city he fortified with trenches 
of notable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from the river. *’ Heraklés, 
accordingly, after his removal from among men, 
obtained immortal honour; and his descendants, 
having reigned for many generations and sig- 
nalized themselves by great achievements, nei- 
ther made any expedition beyond the contines 
of India, nor sent out any colony abroad. * At 
last, however, after many years had gone, most 
of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the country by Ale xan- 
der. * Ofseveralremarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one prescribed by 
their ancient philosophers which one may regard 
as truly admirable: for the law ordains that 


cumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying free- 
dom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess: for those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot: for it is but fair and 
reasonable to institute laws which bind all 
equally, but allow property to be unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

(40.) The wholepopulation of India is divided 
into seven castes, of which the first is formed 
by the collective body ofthe Philosophers, 
which in point of number is inferior to the 
other classes, but in point of dignity preéminent 
overall. For the philosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. *? They are, however, 
engaged by private persons to offer the sacrifices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead : for they are beldeved to be most dear 
to the gods, and to be the most conversant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. **To the people of India at large 
they also render great benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they fore- 
warn the assembled multitudes about droughts 
and wet weather, and also about propitious 
nee ee 
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winds, and diseases, and other topics capable of 


profiting the hearers. ** Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to hap- 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
a coming deficiency, and never fail to prepare 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the rest of his life. 

** The second caste consists of the Husband- 
men,* who appear to be far more numerous 
than the others. Being, moreover, exempted 
from fighting and other public services, they de- 
vote the whole of their time to tillage; nor 


| would an enemy coming upon a husband man 


| 
| 


| at work on his land do him any harm, for men 


of this class, being regarded as public benefac- 


| tors, are protected from allinjury. The land, 
no one among them shall, under any cir- | 


thus remaining unravaged, and producing heavy 
crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is 
requisite to make life very enjoyable. **The 
husbandmen themselves, with their wives and 
children, livein the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. “They pay aland-tribute to 
the king, because all India is the property of 
the crown, and no private person is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they 
pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil. 

47 The third caste consists ofthe Neatherds 
and Shepherds,t and in general ofall herdsmen 
who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting ‘and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, they free India from 
the pests with which it abounds,—ail sorts of 
wid beasts, awd birds which devour the seeds 
sown by the husbandmen.j 

(41.) *® The fourth caste consists ofthe A rti- 
gans.§ Of these some are armourers, while 
others make the implements which husbandmen 
and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying 
taxes, but even receives maintenance from ihe 
royal exchequer. 

*° The fifth caste is the Military.|] Itis well 


ene 
Dioa. Torséves kal Gypevrai, Strab. Tloweves re Kai 
Bovxddor, Arr. ; 
t "Shephards and hunters were not a caste of Hindis, 
put were probably tribes like the Abhirs or Ahirs, Dhan- 
, &c.-—ED. ; 
§ Teyvirat. || Wodepiorai, Strab. Arr. 
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place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in the times of peace. 
The entire force—men-at-arms, war-horses, 
war-elephants, and all—are maintained at the 
king’s expense. : 

°° The sixth caste consists ofthe Overseers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin- 
tend all that goes on in India, and make report 
to the king,{ or, where there is not a king, to 
the magistrates, 

5. The seventh caste cousists of the Coun- 
cillorsand Assessors,—of those who de- 
liberate on public affairs. It is the smallest 
class, looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of 
its members ; °* for from their ranks the advisers 
of the king arc taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The 
generals of the army also, and the chief magis- 
trates, usually belong to this class. | 

5% Such, then, are about the parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to 
exercise any calling or ari except his own: for 
instance, a soldier cannot become a husbandman, 
or an. artizan a philosopher.* 

(42.) °* India possesses a vast number of huge 
elephants, which far surpass those found elsewhere 
both in strength and size. This animal does 
not cover the fumale in a peculiar way, as some 
affirm, but like horses and other quadrupeds. 
°° The period of gestation is at shortest sixteen 
months, andat furthest eightcen.¢ Like mares, 
they generally bring forth but onc young one 
at a time, which the dam suckles for six years. 
°° Most elephants live to be as old as an ex- 
tremely cid man, but the most aged live two 
hundred years. 

*T Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that 
no foreigner is wronged. Should any of them 
lose his health, they send physicians to attend 
bim, and take care of him otherwise, and if he 








q.”"Edopo, Diod. Strab. "Extoxorot, Arr. Ig this the 
class of officers referred to as sheriffs—mahdmatra—in the 
Asoka inseriptions P Conf. Ind. Ant. vo). ¥. pp. 267-8.—Ep. 

* “Yt appears strange that Megasthen(s should have 
divided the people of India intoseven castes... Herodotus, 
however, had divided the people of Egypt into seven castes, 
namely priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters, and steersmen ; and Megasthenés may therefore 
have taken it for granted that there were seven castes in 
India. Itis a curious fact that, from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers 
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dies they bury him, and deliver over such pro- 


perty as he leaves tohisrelatives. ** The judges 
also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who wake unfair advantage of 
them. [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose. | 


BOOK I. 


Fraga. IT. 
Arr. Heped. Alex. V. 6. 2-11. 


Of the Boundaries of India, tts General 
Character, and its Rivers.t 

According to Iratosthenés, and Megasthenés 
who hved with Siburtios the satrap of 
Arachdsia, and who, as he himself tells us, 
often visited Sandrakottos§ the king ofthe 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four parts 
into which Southern Asia is divided, while 
the smallest part is that region which is includ- 
ed between the Hupbrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lie between these rivers, are scarcely 
of sufficient size to be compared with India, 
even should they be taken both together. The 
same writers say that India is bounded on its 
eastern side, right onwards to the south, by the 
great ocean ; that its northern frontier is formed 
by the Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
that range with Tanros ; and that the boundary 
towards the west and the north-west, as far as 


the great ocean, is formed by the river Indus. 


A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from the alluvial deposits of the 
river,—inferring this from the fact that in other 
countries plains which are far away from the 
sea are generally formations of their respective 
rivers, so that in old times a country was even 
called by the name ofits river. Ag an instance, 
there is the so-called plain of the H ermo s—a 
river in Asia (Minor), which, flowing from the 





and others have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
and India.”—Wheeler’s Hist. of India, vol. IIL. p.192, note 
54-56 Conf, Fragm. xxxyvi. 


+ For some remarks on this point see Blochmann’s trans- 
lation of the Ain-i-Akbart, p.118. 


t Conf. Epit. ad init. 


§ The name of Chandragupta is written by the Greeks 
Sandrokottos, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, " Andzokotton, 


and (best) Sandrokuptos. C£,S 1, Bibl. Ind. I, 245.— 
Lvmiiskpul, oO ee 
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Mount of Mother Dinduméné, falls into the sea 
near the Molian city of Smyrna. There is also 
the Lydian plain of the Katistros, named 
after that Lydian river ; and another, that of the 
Kaikos, in Mysia; and one also in Karia,— 
that of the Maiandros, which extends eren to 
Miletos, whichis an Jonian city. [As for Egypt, 
both the historians Herodotos and Hekataios (or 
at any rate the author of the work on Egypt if 
he was other than Hekataios) alike agree in de- 
claring it to be the giftofthe Nile, so that that 
country was perhaps even called after the river ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for in early times Aiguptos was the name of | 


the river which now-a-days both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the Nile, as the words 
of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menelads stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aiguptos. If, then, there is but a 
single river in each plain, and these rivers, 
though by no means large, are capable of 
forming, as thoy flow to the sea, much new land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, where 
their sources are, it would be unreasonable to 
reject the belief in the case of India that a great 
part of it is a level plain, and that this plain 1s 
formed from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
seeing that the Hermos, and the Kaiistros, and 
the Kaikos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of Asia which fallinto the Mediterranean, 
even if united, would not be fit to be compared 
in volume of water with an ordinary Indian: 
river, and much less with the greatest of them 
all, the Ganges, with which neither the Egyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 
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* Strabo, XV. 1. 32, p. 700.—[A the rivers mentioned 
(the last of which is the Hupanis) unite in one, the Indus. | 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 

+ Conz, Epit. 1, and for notes on the same see vol. V. Dp. 
330.—ED. ; 

t Conf. Epit. 1,2. Pliny (Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 2) states that 
India extends from north to south 28,150 thousand paces. 
This number, though itis not exactly equal to 22,300 stadia, 
put to 22,800, nevertheless approaches the number given by 
Megasthenés nearer than any other. From the numbers 
which both Arrian (Ind. iii. 8) and Strabo (pp. 68-69, 690) 
give, Diodorus differs rematkably, for he says the breadth 
extends to 28,000, and the length to 32,000 stadis. It 
would be rash to deny that Megasthenés may also have 
indicated the larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arran 
(Ind. iii. 7-8) adds to the number the words “ where 
shortest? and “where narrowest; and Strabo (p. 689) 
has added to the expression of the breadth the words “at 
the shortest,” and, referring to Megasthenés and Déima- 
chos, says distinctly “‘who state that in some places the 
distance from the southern sea is 20,000 stadia, and i 
others 30,000 (pp. 68-69). There can be no doubt, however, 
that Megasthenés regarded the smaller, and Déeimachos 
the larger number as correct; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 690) sa 
decidedly, “ Megasthenés and Déimachos incline ta be 
more moderate in their estimate, for according to them 
the distance from the southern sea to Caucasus 13 over 
20,000 stadia: Déimachos, however, allows that the dis- 


through Europe, can for a moment be corzpared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all imt2 
one are not equal even to the Indos, whichis 
already a large river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as tribn- 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those ot 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival the honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 
Frsou. TIT. 
Arr. Indiea, IT. 1. 7. 
Of the Bomandasvies of Tadin> 

(For this fragment see Indian Autiyuary, vol. V- 

p. 86, chap. IT.) 
Frac. TV. 
Strabo, XV. i. l1,—p. 689. 
Of the Bunndavies end Extent of India.t 

India is bounded on the north hy the extre- 
mities of Tauros, and from Ariana to the 
Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of theseregions Para pa- 
misos,and Hemddos, and Himaos,§ and 
other names, but by the Macedonians Ka n- 
kasos.|| The boundary on the west is the 
river.[ndus, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both much greater than the others, 
runout into the Atlantic Ocean. Theshape of 
the country is thus rhomboidal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by 
3000 stadia, which is the length of the pro- 
montory common to the south and the east 
coast, which projects equally in these two diree- 
tions. [Thelength of the western side, measured 
from the Kaukasian mountains to the southern 
tance in some places exceeds 30,000 stadia”! by which he 
guite excludes Megasthenés from this opinion. And at 
p. 72, where he mentions the 30,000 stadia of Déimachos, 
he does not say a word of Meyasthenés. Butitmust ce 
certain that 16,000 sta Jia is the only measure Megasthencs 
gave of the breadth of Indis. For not only Strabo ip. GSU) 
and <Arrian (Ind. ii. 7) have not quoted a larger number 
from Megasthenés, but Hipparchos also (Strabo, p. 64),— 
where he shows that Patrokles is unworthy of confidence, 
because he has given smaller dimensions for India than 
Megasthenés—only mentions the measure of 16,000 stadia ; 
where, for what Hippirchos wanted, the greatest number 


wag the most suitable for his proof.—I think the numbers 
were augmented because Megasthenés regarded as Indian, 


‘Kabul and that part of Ariana which Chandragupta had 


taken from Seleukos ; and on the north the frontier nations 
Uttarakuras, which he mentions elsewhere. What Mevgas- 
thenés said about the breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout the whole geography of the Greeks, so that not 
even Ptolemy, who says India extends 16,5u0 stadia, differs 
much fromit. But his measure of length has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing the ancient opinion 
that the torrid zone could not be inhabited, or (like Hip. 
parchus) erroneously carried it much too far to the north.— 
Schwanhbeck, pp. 29, 80, n. 24. 

; Schmieder suggests "Tpaos in Arrian. 

| ¢.e. The Himalayas. ; 

© The world was anciently regarded as an island sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea. 
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is over 20,000 stadia.—[Déimachos, however, 


sea along the course of the river Indus to its 
mouths, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
eastern side opposite, with the addition of the 
3000 stadia of the promontory, will be some- 
where about 16,000 stadia. This is the breadth 
of India where it is both smallest and greatest. ] 
The length from west to east as far as Pali- 
bothracan be stated with greater certainty, 
for the royal road which leads to that city has 
been measured by schoen?, and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of the parts beyond can 
only be conjectured from the time taken to 
make voyages from the sea to Palibothra 
by the Ganges, and may be about 6000 stadia. 
The entire length, computed at the shortest, 
wil be 16,000 stadia. This is the estimate of 
Kratosthenés, who says he derived it principally 
from the authoritative register of the stages 
on the Royal Road. Herein Megasthenés agrees 


with him. [| Patroklés, however, makes the length | 


less by 1000 stadia.] Conf. arr. Ind. iii. 1-5. 


Frac. V- 
Strabo, IT. i. 7,—p. 69. 
Of the Size of India. 

Again, Hipparchos, in the 2nd volume of his 
commentary, charges Hratosthenés himself with 
throwing discredit on Patroklés for differing 
from Megasthenés about the length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthenés making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patroklés 1000 less. 

Fraom. VI. 
Strabo, XV. i. 12,—pp. 689-690. 
Of the Size of India. 

[From this, one can readily see how the ac- 
counts of the other writers vary from one an- 
other. Thus Ktésias says that India is not of 
less size than the rest of Asia; Onédsikritos 
regards it as the third part of the habitable 
world; and Nearchos says it takes one four 
months to traverse the plain only.] Megasthenés 
and Déimachos incline .to be more moderate 
in their estimate, for according to them the 
distance from the Southern Sea to Kaukasos 


* All the texts read Ocopuplwr instead of pupioy. In 
all the MSS. of Strabo also we read Txowios, and in 
Arrian, who extracts the same passage from Megasthenés, 
everywhere oyxoivocs. Though there igs nothing to blame 
in either lection, yet it is easier to change oxoivots’ than 
gXowlots, for Strabo may have been surprised to find the 
Greek schoenus in use also in India. The schoenus, how- 
ever, which with Hratosthenés is a meagnre of 40 stadia 
(Phin. Hist. Nat. XII. 30), comcides precisely with the Indian 
y8jana of four krdsas. TF do not forget that usually double 
this length is assigned to the yéjana, but also that it is 
shorter than the Hindus reckon it (Asiat. Res. vol. V. p. 105), 


allows that the distance in some places exceeds 
30,000 stadia. Of these notice has been taken 
in an earlier part of the work. | 
Fracom. VII. 
Strabo, II. i. 4,—pp. 68-69. 
Of the Size of India. 

Hipparchos controverts this view, urging the 
futility of the proofs on which it rests. Patro- 
klés, he says, is unworthy of trust, opposed as 
he is by two competent authorities, Déimachos 
and Megasthenés, who state that in some places 
the distance from the southern sea is 20,000 
stadia, and in others 30,000. Such, he says, is 
the account they give, and it agrees with the an- 
cient charts of the country. 

Fragm. VIII. 
Arr. Indica, TIT. 7-8. 
Of the Size of India. 

With Megasthenés the breadth of India is its 
extent from east to west, though this is called 
by others its length. His account is that the 
breadth at shortest is 16,000 stadia, and its 
length—by which he means its extent from 
north to south—is at the narrowest 22.300 
stadia. 


Fraam. IX. 
Strabo, IT. i. 19,—p. 76. 
Of the setting of the Bear, and shadows falling 
in contrary directions.+ 

Again, he [Hratosthenés] wished to show the 
ignorance of. Déimachos, and his want of a 
practical knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
and by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenés that in the southern parts of India 
the constellation of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell in opposite directions,7— 
phenomena which he assures us are never seen 
in India, thereby exhibiting the sheerest igno- 
rance. He does not agree in this opinion, but 





and also by the Chinese pilgrims (Foe-kowe-ki, 87-88), and 
by Megasthenés himself, in Strabo (p. 708, Fragm. xxxiv. 3), 
from which it seems certain that ten stadia are equal to 
some Indian measure which cannot be a smaller one than 
the kréga.—Schw. p. 27, n. 23. 

+ Conf. Epit. 8. 

{ Conf. Diod.II. 35, Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 23.6. The 
writers of Alexander’s time who affirmed similar things 
were Nearchos and Onesikritos, and Baeto who exceeded 
all bounds. Conf. Lassen, Instit. Ling. Prac. Append. p. 2. 
—Schwanb. p. 29. 
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accuses Déimachos of ignorance for asserting 
that the Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, as Megasthenés supposed. 


Fracm. X. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 22. 6. 
Of the Setting of the Bear. 


Next [to the P rasii] in the interior are the 
Monedes and the Suari, to whom belongs 
Mount Male us, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months alternately.§ The Bears, Baeton 
says, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in the course of the year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. Megasthenés says that 
this takes place in many parts of India. 

Conf. Solin, 52. 13 :— 

Beyond Palibothra is Mount Maleus, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and in summer towards the south, for six 
months alternately. The North Pole is visibie in 
that part of the country once in the course of the 
year, and not for longer than fifteen days, as 
Baeton informs us, who allows that this occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Fracm. XI. 
Strabo, XV. i. 20,—p. 693. 
Of the Fertility of India.|| 

Megasthenés indicates the fertility of India 
by the fact of the soil producing two crops every 
year both of fruits and grain. [Hratosthenés 
writes to the same effect, for he speaks of a 
winter and a summer sowing, which both have 
rain: for a year, he says, is never found to be 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en- 
sues a great.abundance, since the soil is always 
productive. Much fruitis produced by trees; 
and the roots of plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet both by nature and by coction, since the 
moisture by which they are nourished is heated 
by the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from the rivers. 


§ “The Mandali would seem to be the same people as 
the Monedes of Pliny, who with the Snuari, occupied 
the inland country to the south of the Palibothri. As this 
is the exact position of the country of the Mindas and Suars, 
I think it quite certain that they must be the same race as 
the Monedes and Suari_ of koe aa another passage 
Pliny mentions the Mandei and as occupying the 
country between the Calingm and the Ganges. Amongst 
the 
would seem to be the same as the famous mount Maleus of 
the Monedes and saatome aoe ae eee probable that 
both names ma in or the cel 
Mandar: to the Soath of Bhégulpur, which is fabled to have 
been used by the gods and demons at the churning of the 
ocean. The Mandei I would identify with the inhabitants 
of the Mahanadi river, which is the Manada of Ptolemy. 


alli there was a mountain named Mallus, which . 


Hratosthenés uses here a peculiar expression : 
for what is called by others the ripening of frnits 
and the juices of plants is. called amoung the 
Indians coction, which is as effective in producing 
a good flavour as the coction by fire itself. To 
the heat of the water the same writer ascribes 
the wonderful flexibility of the branches of trees, 
from which wheels are made, as also the fact of 
there being trees on which wool grows.@ | 

Conf. Eratosth. ap. Strabo. KV. i. 18,—p. 690 :— 

From the vapours arising from such vast 
rivers, and from thé Etésian winds, as Eratos- 
thenés states, India is watered by the summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
these rains, accordingly, flax* is sown and 
millet, also sesamum, rice, and bosmorum,+ and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to us. 

Fracu. XII. 
Strabo, XV. i. 37,—p. 103. 
Of some Wild Beasts of India. 

According to Megasthenés the largest tigers 
are found among the Prasii, being nearly 
twice the size.of the lion, and so strong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mule 
by the hinder leg overpowered it and dragged 
it to him. “The monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though the contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Their tails are more than two cubits 
in length. They are very tame, and not of a 
malicious disposition: so that they neither at- 
tack man nor steal. *Stones are dug up which 
are of the colour of frankincense, and sweeter 
than figs or honey. *In some parts of the coun- 
try there are serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, when they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skin of persons not 
on their guard, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an extraordinary size. 
*“Ebony grows there. There are also dogs of 


ee rae ig ee a 
The Malli or Malei would therefore be the same people as 
Ptolemy’s Mandale, who occupied the right bank of the 
Ganges to the south of Palibothra, or they may be the peo- 
ple of the Rajmah4l hills who are called Maler....... 
ae The Suari of Pliny are the Sabarre of Ptolemy, 
and both may be identified with the aboriginal Savaras 
or Snars, a wild race of woodentters who live in the jun- 
gies without any fixed habitation.”—Cuonningham’s Anc. 
Geog. of India, pp. 508-9. 

i} Conf. Epit. 5, 9. 

§ Conf. Herod. I. 86. “ Velleraque ut folits denectant 
tenuia Seres ’—Virgil, Geor. ii. 121.—Falconer. 

* divoy, perhaps the Aivoy ré awd Sevdpéwy of Arrian. 


+ Boopopov—Strabo XV. i. 18. 
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great strength and courage, which will not let 
go their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils: they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a bull were held fast 
by adog. The bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and died before the dog could be taken off. 
Fracm. XII.t 
‘lian, Hist. Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Frag. XIT. 2. 
Of Indian Apes. 

In the country of the Praxii,§ who are an 
Indian people, Megasthenés says there are apes 
not inferior in size to the largest dogs. They 
have tails five cubits long, hair grows on their 
forehead, and they have luxuriant beards hang- 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the body black. They 
are tame and attached to man, and not malicious 
by nature like the apes of other countries. 

Fracu. XIV. 
lian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 41. Conf. Fragm. XTI. 4. 
Of Winged Scorpions and Serpents. 
Megasthenés says there are winged scorpions 
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in India of enormous size, which sting Europeans 
and natives alike. There are also serpents 
which are likewise winged. These do not go 
abroad during the day, but by night, when they 
let fall urine, which if it lights upon any one’s 
skin at once raises putrid sores thereon. Such 
is the statement of Megasthenés. 


Fracu. XV. 
Strabo, XV. i. 56,—pp. 710-711. 
Of the Beasts of India, and the Reed. 


He (Megasthenés) says there are monkeys, 
rollers of rocks, which climb precipices whence 
they roll down stones upon their pursuers, 
*Most animals, he says, which are tame with yg 
are wild in India, and he speaks of horses which 
are one-horned and have heads like those of 
deer; “and also of reeds some of which grow 
straight up to the height of thirty orgui@,|| while 
others grow along the ground to the length of 
fifty. They vary in thickness from three to six 
cubits in diameter. 


Fracm, XV.B. 


Adlian,-Hist, Anim, KVI. 20. 21. 


Conf. Fragm. XV. 2. 1. 


Of some Beasts of India. 


(20.) In certain districts of India (I speak of 
those which are most inland) they say there are in- 
accessible mountains infested by wild beasts, and 
which are also the haunts of animals like those of 
our own country except that they are wild; for 
even sheep, they say, run wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats and oxen, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being independent and free 
from the dominion of the herdsman. That their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not, only 
by writers on India, but also by the learned men 
of the country, among whom the Brachmans 
deserve to be reckoned, whose testimony is to the 

Se te 
t Fracu. XII. B. 
Ailian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 10. 
Of Indian Apes. 

Among the Prasiiin India there is found, they say, a 
species of apes of human-like intelligence, and which are 
to appearance about the size of Hurkanian dogs. Nature 
has furnished them with foreiocks, which one ignorant of 
the reality would take to be artificial. Their chin, like 
that of a satyr, turns upward, and their tail is like the 
potent one of the lion. Their body is white all over except 
the face and the tip of the tail, which are of @ reddish 
solour. They are very intelligent, and naturally tame. 
They are bred in the woods, where also they live, subsist- 
ing on the fruits which they find growing wild on the 
hilly They resort in great numbers to the suburbs of 


same effect. Itis also said that there exists in 
India a one-horned animal, called by the natives 
the Kartazén. It is of the size of a full-grown 
horse, and hasa crest, and yellow hair soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good legs and is 
very fleet. Its legs are jointless and formed like 
those of the elephant, and it has a tail Nike a 
swine’s. A horn sprouts out from between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into the most natural wreaths, and is of a black 
colour, It is said to be extremely sharp, this 
horn. » The animal, as I learn, has a voice beyond 
all example loud-ringing and dissonant. It allows 
ae eh 
Latage, an Indian city, where they eat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king’s orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-prepared meal is set out for their use. 
It is said that when they have satisfied their appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haunts in the woods, 
without injuring a single thing that comes in their way. 

"§ The Prdchyas(#.e. Hasterns) are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Pliny Tpdovor, Prsait ; by Plutarch (Alex. 62) Mpaictot, 
a name often used by’ Adlian also; by Nikolaiig Damas. 
(ap. Stob. Floril. 37, 38) Tpaveroe ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
Bpjovoe; by Curtius (IX. 2, 3) Pharrasté ; by Justin (xi. 8,9) 
Presides. Moegasthenés aoa i to approximate more 
closely to the Sanskrit PrAchya, for here he uses Tpaécaxes. 
And it appears that Hpdéio. should be substituted for 
TIpaoto: in Stephan. Byzant., since it comes between the 
words Ipd£ihos and Tpag¢.—Schwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 

‘ll The orguia was four cubits, or equal to 6 feet 1 inch, 
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Fracu. XVI. 
Pliny, Hist. Not. VIII. 14. 1. 
Of the Boa-Constrictor. 

According to Megasthenés, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swaliow stags and 
pulls whole. 

Solinus, 52. 33. 


So huge are the serpents that they swallow stags 
whole, and other animals of equal size. 
Fracu. X VIL. 
4flian, Hist. Anim. VIII. 7. 
Of the Electric Fel. 

IT learn from Megasthenés that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of fish which is never 
seen when alive, as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on the surface after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons,—nay, even dies at last. 


other animals to approach it, and is good- 
natured towards them, though they say that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
are reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among themselves, by butting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the female, and to be so obstinate in their 
quarrels that they will not desist till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not only is 
every member of the body of this animal endued 
with great strength, bert such isthe potency of 
its horn that nothing can withstand it. It loves 
to feed in secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at the rutting season it seeks the 
society of the female, and is then gentle towards 
her,—nay, the two even feed incompany. The 
season being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian Kartazén again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the Prasii, and are 
set to fight each other at the great public spec- 
tacles. (No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) The traveller who crosses the mountains 


@ This island has been known by many names :—~ 


1. Lanka.—The only name it goes by in Sanskrit, and 
quite unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

2. Simundu or Palesimundu.—Probably a Greek 
form of the Sanskrit Pailk-Simanta. This name had gone 
out of use before the time of Ptolemy the Geographer. 

8. Taprobane.—Supposed te represent the Sanskrit 
TLamraparni (‘red-leaved’ or ‘copper-coloured sand’), 
a slightly altered form of the Pali Tambapafnt, which 
is found in the inscription of ASoka on the Girn4r rock. 
Vide ante, vol. V. P- 272. 

4. Salice (perhaps properly Saline), Serendivus, 
Sirlediba, Serendib, Zeilan,Ceylon. These are 
all considered to be derivatives from Sifiala, the PAali 
form of Sifihala, ‘the abode of-lions.” The. affix db 
represents the Sanskrit dvipa, ‘an island.’ 


#* Lassen has tried to accovnt for the name Palaiogonot 
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Fracu. XVII. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. VL. 24.1. 
Of Taprobane.& 

Megasthenés says that Taprobane is 
separated from the mainland by a river; that 
the irhabitants are called Palaiogonoi,* and 
that their country is more productive of gold 
and large pearls than India. 

Solin. 53. 3. 

Taprobane is separated from India by a 
river flowing between: for one part of it abounds 
with wild beasts and elephants much larger than 
India breeds, and man claims the other part. 


Fracm. XIX. 
Antigon. Caryst. 647. 
Of Marine Trees. 
Megasthenés, the author of the Indika, men- 
tions that trees grow in the Indian Sea. 


which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which are 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by the Indians Korouda.+ These ravines are 
said to be the haunis of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a satyr, covered all over with shaggy 
hair, and having a tail like a horse’s, depending 
fromits rump. If these creatures are left un- 
molested, they keep within the coppices living on 
the wild fruits; but should they hear the hunter’s 
halloo and the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains. They 
defend themselves by rolling down stones on 
their assailants, which often kill those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are those which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with difficulty and after long intervals, to 
the Prasii, but these were either suffering from 
diseases or were females heavy with young, the 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
béing impeded by the burden of the womb.—Conf. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 2. 17. 





thus (Dissert. deinsula Taprob. p. 9) :— We must suppose 
that Megasthenés was acquainted with the Indian myth 
that the first inhabitants of the island were said to have 
been Rakshasas or giants, the sons of the progenitors of 
the world, whom he might not inaptly call Palaiogonoi.”” 
Against this it may be remarked that, by this unusual term 
and so uncommon, Megasthenés meant to name the nation, 
not describe it ; and next that Megasthenés is not in the 
habit of translating names, but of rendering them accord- 
ing to sound with some degree of paronomasia:; lastly, that, 
shortly after, we find the nameof Taprobaneand of its capital 
Hadaicipouvéos, quite liketo akatdéyavot. Accordingly as 
Lassen explains aAatoinourdds, the name of the capital, by 
the Sanskrit Pali-stmania (* head of the sacred_doctrine’), 
I would alse prefer to explain the name of the Palaiogonot 
from the Sanskrit Péli-jonds (¢.e. ‘men of the sacred doc- 
trine’).—Schwanbeck, p. 38, n. 35. 
+ V. L. KéXourda, 
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Fracm. XX. 
Arr. Inc. 4. 2-13. 
Of the Indus and the Ganges.} 
See translation of thisin Ind. Ant. vol. V. 
pp. 86-87. 
Fracm. XXT. 
Ary. Ind. 6. 2-3. 
Of the River Silas.§ 
For translation see Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 88. 
Fracu. XXII. 
Boissonade, Anecd. Gree. I. p. 419. 
Of the River Silas. 


There is in India a river called the Silas, 
named after the fountain from which it flows, 
on which nothing will float that is thrown into 


~— 


WracM, XX.B. 
Pliny. Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 9—~22. 1. 

The Prinas|| andthe Cainas (a tributary 
of the Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The 
tribes which dwell by the Ganges are the Calin- 
g,{ nearest the sea, and higher up the Mandei, 
also the Maih, among whom is Mount Mallus, 
the boundary of all that region being the Ganges. 
Some have asserted that this river, like the Nile, 
rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way 
‘waters the country it flows through, while others 
trace its source to the Skythian mountains. Nine- 
teen rivers are said to flow into it, of which, be- 
sides those already mentioned,.the Condochates,* 
Erannoboas, Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. 
According to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thundering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lake 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current, being nowhere 





ft Conf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, Ind. Ant. vol. 
VY. pp. 331, 332. 

§ Strab. 708, Diod. II. 37, and afterwards an anonymous 
writer whom Ruhnken (ad Callimach. fragm. p. 448) has 
praised, and whose account may be read in Boisson. Anecd. 
Grec.1. 419. The name is written 2iAAas in Diodorus, 
in Strabo 2tAias, but best 2iAas, in the epitome of Strabo 
and in the Anecd. Grec. Biihr, 369, has collected the 
passages from Ktésias. Lassen has also illustrated this 
fable (Zeitschrift. II. 68) from Indian literature :— The 
Indians think that the river Silas is in the north, that it 
petrifies everything plunged in it, whence everything sinks 
and nothing swims.” (Conf. Mahdbhdr. IT. 1858.) Sila 
means ‘a stone.’—Schw. p. 37, n. 32. 

| V. L. Pamas. 

q A great and widely diffused tribe settled mainly be- 
tween the fnadi and the Godavari. Their capital was 
Partualis {called by Ptolemy _Kalligra), on the 
Mahanadi, higher up than the site ‘of Katak. The name is 


preserved in K oringa, a great port at the mouth of the ° 
God&vart. at as 


# V. LL. Canucam, Vamam. 


+ “The Bhagiratt (which we shall here regard as the 
true Ganges) first comes to light near Gangotrt, in the terri- 





it, but everything sinks to the bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 


Fracm. XXIII. 


Strabo, XV. i. 38,—p. 7038. 
Of the River Silas. 


(Megasthenés says) that in the mountainous 
country is a river, the Silas, on the waters of 
which nothing will float. Démokritos, who 
had travelled over a large part of Asia, disbe~- 
lieves this, and so does Aristotle. 


FracMm. XXIV. 
Arr. Ind. 5. 2. 


Of the Number of Indian Rivers. 
For translation see Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 87. 


less than eight miles broad, while its mean 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms.t 

Solin. 52. 6-7. 

In India the largest rivers are the Ganges 
and the Indus,—the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 
overflowing its banks; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythian mountains. In India there 
is also the Hupanis, a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander’s march, as the 
altars set up on its banks testify.[ The least 
breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and the 
greatest twenty. Its depth where least is fully 
one hundred feet. 

Conf. Fragm. XXYV. 1. 

Some say that the least breadth is thirty stadia, 
but others only three; while Megasthenés says 
that the mean breadth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least depth twenty orguis. 


tory of Garhw4l, in lat. 30° 54’, long. 79° 7”, issuing from 
under a very low arch, at the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St. Patrick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, and the other, on the opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,379. From the brow of this curious 
wall of mow, and immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large and hoary icicles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of the melted snow-water at the top of the ~ 
bed ; for in the middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night.... AtS the river 
may be said to break though the ‘Himalaya Proper,’ and 
the elevation of the waterway is here 7,608 feet. At 
Devprag it is jomed on the left side by the Alaknanda. . . 
wee, ae From Devprég the united stream is now called the 
Ganges..... Its descent by the Dehra is rather 
i ape Haridwar. . . . sometimes called Gangddwara, or 
‘the gate of the Ganges,’ being situate on its western or 
right bank at the southern base of the Sivdlik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences its course over 
the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season. . is represented to be a full mile.” —Thornton. 


t The same as the Huphasis or Satlej. 


~" 
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BOOK II. 


Fracu. XXV. 
Strab. AV. i. 35. 36,—p. 702. 
Of the city Putaliputia.s 

According to Megasthenés the mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. At the mecting of this river and 
another is situated Palibothra, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is ci'the shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. Ithasa ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. 
The people in whose country this city is situated 
is the most distinguished in all India, and is called 
the Prasii. The king, in addition to his family 
name, must adopt the surname of Palibothros, 
as Sandrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthenés was sent on an embassy. [This 
enstom also prevails among the Parthians, for 
all are called Arsakai, though each has his own 
peculiar name, as Orodés, Phraatés, or some 
other. | 

Then follow these words :— 

All the country beyond the Hupanis is allowed to be very 
fertile, but little is accurately known regarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and the remoteness of its situation, every- 
thing about itis exaggerated or represented as marvellous: 
for instance, there are the stories of the gold-digging: ants, 
of animals and men of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wonderful faculties ; as the Séres, who, they say, are so 
long-lived that they attam an age beyond that of two 
hundred years.|| They mention also an aristocratical form 
of government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state with an elephant. 

According to Megasthenés the largest tigers 
are found in the country of the Prasii, &c. (Cf. 
Fragm. XII.) 

Fracm. XXVI. 
Arr. Ind. 10. 

Of Patuliputra and the Manners of the Indians. 

It igs further said. that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed m life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 


instead of brick, being meant to 'ast only for a 








Conf. Epit. 36. . ; 

, This was not the name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely used to designate the inhabitants of the re- 
gion producing silk, of which Sér is the namo in Chinese 
and in Japanese. Tue general opinion places this region 


time,—so destructive are the heary rains which 
7 * al 
pour down, and tle rivers ciso when they avs 
flow their banks aad inundute the plains,—wails 
a 


those cities which stand on cor:mandive sitna- 


tions and lefty eminences are galt of brick and 
mud; that the greatest city in India is that 
whichis called Palimbothra, inthe demi- 
nions of the Prasians, where the streams of 
the Hrannoboas and the Ganges unite, 
the Ganges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas being perhaps the third laxcest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller than the 
Ganges whereit fallsinto i. Olegasthenes 
informs us thai this city stretched in the in- 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six hundred fect in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and- 
sixty gates. The same writer tells us further 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 
Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. 
The Lakedemonians and the Indians are 
here sofarinagreement. The Lakedemonians, 
however, hold the Helotsas slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour; but the Indians do 
not even use aliens as slaves, andl much less a 
countryman of their own. 
Fraew. XX VIL 
Strab. KV. i. 53-56,—pp. 700-10. 
Of the Manners of the Ludiaas. 

The Indians all live frugally, especially when 
in camp. They dislike a great undiselp. ned 
multitude, and consequently they observe 2.14 
order. Theft is of very rare occurrence. Me- 
gasthenés says that those who were in the 
camp of Sandrakottos, wherein lay bur! ! 
men, found that the thefts reported on any one 
day did not exceed the value of two hondred 
drachme, and this among a people who lave 
no written laws, bat are ignerant of writing. 
and must therefore in all the ‘usiness of life 
trust to memory. They live, nevertheless, hap- 
pily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never. drink wine except at 
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(Serica) in Eastern Mongolia and the north-east of China, 
but it has also been sought fur m Eastern Tarcestin, 
inthe HimSlaya towards the sonrees of the Ganzes, tu 
Assam, and even in Pegn. The namie is first met wrhu in 
Ktésias. 
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sacrifices.4{ Their beverage is a liquor com- 
posed from rice instead of barley, and their 
food is principally a rice-pottage.* The sim- 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is 
proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each 
other. Their houses and property they gene- 
rally leave unguarded. ‘These things indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense; but other 
things they do which one cannot approve: for 
instance, that they eat always alone, and that 
they have no fixed hours when meals are to be 
taken by all in common, but each one eats when 
he feels inclined. The contrary custom would 
be better for the ends of social and civil life. 
Their favourite mode of exercising the body 
is by friction, applied in various ways, but espe- 
cially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Their tombs are plain, and the mounds 
raised over the dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament. Their robesare worked in gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, and they 
wear also flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin. Attendants walking behind hold up 
umbrellas over them: for they have a highregard 
for beauty, and avail themselves of every de- 
vice to improve their looks. Truth and virtue 
they hold alike in esteem. Hence they accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their parents, giving 
in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates; and 
others for pleasure and to fill their houses with 
children. The wives prostitute themselves un- 
less they are compelled to be chaste. No one 
wears a crown at a sacrifice or libation, and 
they do not stab the victmm, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mutilated, but only what is entire, 
may be presented to the deity. 
A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who 
maims any one not only suffers in return the 





@" This wine was probably Soma juice. 
- Ha? Bas rice, no doubt. 
__ + His gdom lay im Sindhn, along the banks of the 
Indus, and his capital was probably near Bakkar. 
~ This was not unkmown,in native courts of later times. 
Conf. Adrisi’s account of the Balhara king. 
§ “The present. king of Ava, who evidently belongs to 


tbe Indo- ese type, although he claims a Kshatriya 


loss of the same limb, but his hand also is cut 
off. If he causes an artizan to lose his hand or 
his eye, he is put to death. The same writer 
says that none of the Indians employ slaves ; 
[but Onesikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of the country over which Musikanos 
ruled. |+ 

The care of the king’s person is entrusted to 
women, whoalso are bought from their pa- 
rents.{ The guards andthe rest of the soldiery 
attend outside the gates. A woman who kills 
the king when drunk becomes the wife of his 
successor. The sons succeed the father. The 
king may not sleep during the daytime, and 
by night he is obliged to change his couch from 
time to time, with a view to defeat plots against 
his life.§ 

The king leaves his palace not only in time 
of war, but also for the purpose of judging causes. 
He then remains in court for the whole day, 
without allowing the business to be interrupted, 
even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person,—that is, when he is 
to be rubbed with cylinders of wood. He con- 
tinues hearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceeding. 
Another purpose for which he leaves his palace 
is to offer sacrifice; a third is to go to the 
chase, for which he departs in Bacchanalian 
fashion. Crowds of women surround him, and 
outside of this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and itis death, 
for man and woman alike, to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The king hunts in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a platform. At his 
side stand two or three armed women. If he 
hunts in the open grounds he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on horses, and some even on 
elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind, as if they were going on a cam- 
paign.| 

[These customs are very strange when com- 
pared with our own, but the following are still 
more 80; | for Megasthenés states that the 





origin, leads a life of seclusion very similar to, that of 
Sandrokottos. He changes his bedroom every night, as a 
safeguard against sudden treachery.” (Wheeler's Hist. of 
India, vol. III. p. 182, note.) 

li In the drama of Sakuntalé, Rija Dushyanta is re- 
presented as attended in the chase by Yavana women, 
bas bows in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild 

owers. 
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tribes inhabiting the Kaukasos have intercourse 
with women in public, and eat the bodies of 
their relatives, and that there are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &. (Fragm. XV. fol- 
lows, aad then Fragm. XXIX.) 


Fraem. XXIX* 
Strab. XV. i. 57,—p. 711. 
Of fabulous tribes. 

But deviating into fables he says there are 
men. five spans and even three spans in height, 
some of whom want the nose, having only two 
orifices above the mouth throngh which they 
breathe. ? Against the men of three spans, war, 
as Homer has sung, is waged by the cranes, and 
also by partridges, which are as large as geese. 
These people collect and destroy the eggs of the 


PRAGM. XX VIL. B. 
JHlian. V. D. iv. 1. 


The Indians neither put out money at usury, 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to estab- 
lished usage for an Indian either to do or suffer a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor require securities. Conf. Suid. V. Indo. 


Fracm. XX VII. C. 
Nicol. Damase. 44; Stob. Serm. 42. 


Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has no remedy atlaw. All 
the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting 
a rogue. 


th 


@ Herodotus (bk. ii. 38, 99, 101) has noted the exist- 
ence of both practices among certain Indian tribes. 


* Cf. Strab. II. i. 9,—p. 70:—Déimachos and Megas- 
thenés are especially unworthy of eredit. It is they who 
tell those stories about the men who sleep in their ears, 
the men without mouths, the men without nostrils, the 
men with one eye, the men with long legs, and the men 
with their toes turned backward. They renewed Homer’s 
fable about the battle between the Cranes and the 
Pygmies, asserting that the latter were three spans in 
height. They told of the ants that dig for gold, of 
Pans with wedge-shaped heads, and of serpents swallow- 
ing down oxen and stags, horns and all,—the one author 
meanwhile accusing the other of falsehood, as Hratosthenés 
bas remarked. 

+ Ktésias in his Indika mentions Pygmies as belonging 
to India. The Indians themselves considered them as be- 
longing to the race of the Kiréte, a barbarous people who 
inhabited woods and mountains and lived by hunting, and 
who were so diminutive that their name became a synonym 
for dwarf. They-were thought to fight with vultures and 
eagles. As they were of Mongolian origin, the Indians 
represented them with the distinctive features of that race, 
but with their repulsiveness- exaggerated. Hence Megas- 
thenés spoke of the Amuktéres, men without noses, who 
had merely breathing-holes above the mouth. The Kirdte 
are no doubt identical with the Scyrites (V. L. ag ier of 
Plinius and the Kirrhadai of the Periplus Maris Erythret. 

+ The Enétokoitai are called in- Sanskrit Karnapréva- 
ramés, and are frequently refe to in the great epic 
poems—e.g. Mahdbh. IT. 1170, 1875. The opinion was 
aniversally prevalent among the Indians that barbarous 


cranes, for it is in their country the cranes lay 
their eggs, and thus the eggs and the young 
cranes are not to be found anywhere elsye. 
Frequently a crane escapes having the brazen 
point of a weapon iz its body, from wounds re- 
ceived in that country. “ Equally absurd is 
the account given of the EnGto kolita1f 
of the wild men, and of other monsters. * The 
wild men could not be brought to Sandrakottos, 
for they refused to take food and died. ‘Their 
heels are in front, and the instep and toes are 
turned backwards.§ ° Some were brought fo the 
court who had no mouths and wece tame. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
ori the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 


Frac. XXVIII. 
Athen. iv. p. 153. 
Of the Suppers of the Indiais. 

Megasthenés, in the second book of his Indtia, says that 
when the Indians are at supper a table is placed before 
each person, this being like a tripod. There is placed 
upon it a golden bowl, into which they first put rice, boiled 
as one would boil barley, and then they add many dainties 
prepared according to Indian receipts. 


Fracm. XXVII. D. 
Nicol. Damase. 44; Stob. Serm. 42. 

He who causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is put todeath. Ifone is guilty of a very 
heinous offence the king orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being a punishment to the last de- 
gree infamous. 





tribes had large ears: thus not only are the Karnaprdva- 
ranas mentioned, butalso Karnikis, La nbakarnds, Mah4- 
kamnds (i.e. long or large eared), Ushtrakarnds (i.e. camel- 
eared), Oshthakarnds (i.e. having the ears close to the lips), 
Pdnikarnés (i.e. having hands for ears). Schwanb. 66. 
“Tt is easy,” says Wheeler (Hist. Ind. vol. III. p. 17%), 
“for any one conversant with India to point ont the 
origin of many of the so-called fables. The ants are not 
as big as foxes, but they are very extraordinary excavators. 
The stories of men pulling up trees, and using them as 
clubs, are common enough in the Mahdbharutu, especially 
in the legends of the exploits of Bhima. Men do not 
have ears hanging down to their feet, but both men and 
women will occasionally elongate their ears atter a very 
extraordinary fashion by thrusting articles through the 
obe. .... If there was one story more than another 
which excited the wrath of Strabo, it was that of a 
people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story 
is still current in Hindustén. Baébu Johari Das says:— 
‘An old woman once told me that her husband, a sepoy 
in the British army, had seen a people who slept on one ear, 
and covered themselves with the other.’ (Domestic Man- 
nersand Customs ofthe Hindus, Banaras, 1860.’ The story 
may be referred to the Himflayas. Fitch, who travelled 
in India about 1585, says that a people in Bhutén had ears 
a span long.” : sith ; 

These wild men are mentioned both by Ktésias and 
Baeto. They were called Antipodes on account of the 
peculiar stracture of their foot, and were reckoned among 
ABthiopian races, though they are often referred to in the 
Indian epics under the name Paschidangulajas, of which 
the dricGoddxrvdc: of Megasthenés is an exact transia- 
tion. Vide Schwanb. 68. 
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orifices through which they breathe. They are 
distressed with things of evil smell, and ° hence 
it is with difficulty they keep their hold on life, 
especially in a camp. Referring to the other 
moustrosities, tle philosophers told him of the 
Okupedes, a people whoia running couldleave 
the horse behind:|, ’of the Hnotokoitai, 
who had ears reaching down to their feet, so that 
they cunld slecp in them. and were so strong that 
they could pull up trees and break a bowstring. 
° Of others the Moinommatoi, who have the 
ears of a dog, their one eye set in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and their 
breasis shaggy; 4" of the Amuktéres, alsoa 











| ‘ Gkupedes’ is a transliteration into Greek, with a slight 


change, of the Sanskrit Wkipadas, (‘having one foot’), the 
mame nt «tribe of the Kirdtu noted forswittuess of foot, the 
quality tadicated by the Greek term. The Monopodes are 
mentioned by Ktesias, who confounded them with the 
Skiapodes, the men who covered themselves with the shadow 
of their foot. 


| What Megusthends here mentions as the characteris. 
ives of asingle tribeare by the Indians attributed to several. 
dhe one-eyed men they are wont to call ékdkshds or eka. 
otw-chaids—the men with hair standiog erect, urdhvakesa. 
Indian Cyclépes oven are mentioned under the name of 
Lolitikshos, ie.beving one eye in the forehead: vide 
Schwauh. 7. 


* “That the Astami are mentioned in the Indian books 
we cannot show so well asin the case of the Amuktéres, 
whoro Megasthenés describes as mauddyous, wpopdyous, 
wAtyoxpouidus. Nevertheless the very words of the de- 
scription are & proof that he followed the narratives of the 
dudianus, for tue words auddyos, de. by which he has 
described the Amuktéres, are very rarely used in Greek, 
and are translations of Indian words.’ Schwanb. 69. 


+ Pindar, who locates the Hyperboreans somewhere about 
the mouths of the Ister, thus wings of them:— 
‘‘ But who with venturous course through wave or waste; 
Yo Hyperborean haunts and wilds untraced 
Her found his wondrous way ? 
There Perseus pressed amain, 
And ’midst the feast entered their strange abode, 
Where hecatombs of asses slaia 
To soothe the radiant god 
Astounded he beheld. Their rude soleninities, 
Their barbarous shouts, Apolio’s heart delight : 
Laughing the rampant brute he sans 
lusult the solemn rite. 
Stil their sights, their customs strange, 
Scare not the ‘ Muse,’ while all around 
The dancing virgins range, 
And melting lyres aud piercin © pipes resound. 
With braids of golden bays entwined 
Lheir soft resplendent locks th. y hind, 
And feast ix bliss the genial hour: 
Nor foul disease, nor wastliuz age, 
“Visit the sacred race; nor wars they wage 
Nor toil for wealth or power.” ; 
10th Pythian ode, ll. 46 to 69, A. Moore’s metrical ver- 
Run.) 


Megasthenés bad the penetration to yereely 
Greek fable of the Hyperboreans had me Adina Eni 
the fables regarding the Ustarakurns. his word means 
literaily the ‘Kuru ofthe North? “Phe historic origin,” says 
P. V. de Saint-Martin, “of the Sanskrit appellation Dane 


rakuru is unknown, but its acceptation never varies, [En 


all the documents of Upavedic literature, in the great poemys 
in the Purdnas,—whoraver, in short, the word is found —it 
pertains to the domain of poetic and mythological geogra. 


phy Uttarukurs is situated in the uttermost revions of 
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people without nostrils, who devour everything, 
eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervencs.* The upper part of the 
mouth protrudes far over the lower lip. ° With 
regard tothe Hyperboreans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the same account as 
Simonidés, Pindaros, and other mythological 
writers.f “°° The story told by Timagenés, that 
showers fall of drops of copper, which are swept 
together, is a fable. ** Megasthenés states— 
what is more open to belief, since the same is 
the case in Iberiat—that the rivers carry down 
gold dust, and thata part of this is paid by 
way of tribute to the king. 
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the north at the foot of the mountains which surround 
Mount Meru, far beyond the habitable world. Lt is the 
abode of demigods and holy Rishis whose lives extend to 
several thousands of years. Allaccess to it is forbidden 
to mortals. Like the Hyperborean region of Western m y- 
thologists, this tuo enjoys the happy privilege of an eternal 
pring, eyually exempt from excess of cold and excess of 
heat, and there the sorrows of the suul and the pains of 
the body are alike unknown. .... It is clear enough 
that this laud of the blest is not of our world. 


“In their intercourse with the Indians after the expedi. 
tion of Alexander, the Greeks became acquainted with 
these fictions of Brdhmanic puetry, as well as with a good 
many other stories which made them look upon India as a 
land of prodigies. Megasthends, like Ktésiag before him, 
had collected a great number of such sturies, and either 
from his memoirs or from contemporary nurratives, such 
as that of Deimachos, the fable of the Uttaralkurus had, 
spread to the West, sinee, from what Pliny tells us (vi. 
17, p. 316) one Amébmetus had composed a treatise re. 
garding them analogous to that of Hecataus rogarding the 
Hyperboreans. — [t is certainly from this treatise of Amd. 
metas that Pliny borrows the two lines which he devotes 
to his Attacorm, ‘that a girdle of mountains warmed with 
the sun sheltered them from the blasts of nuxlous winds, and 
that they enjoyed, like the Hyperboreans, an eternal spring.’ 
“Gens homiuum Attacorum, apricis ab omni nuxio afflatu 
seclusa collibus, eadem, qua Hyperborei degunt, tem- 
pene. (Plin. luc. cit. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 64.) 

agner transfers this description to the Séres in reneral, 
(of whom the Attacore of Pliny form part), and some 
modern critics (Mannert, vol. Iv. p. 250, 1875; Forbiver 
Handb. der alten Geogr. vol. TT. p. 472, 184) have be- 
lieved they could sre in it a reference, to the great watl 
of China.) We see from a host of examples besides this, that 
the poetic fables and popular legends of Indin had taken, 
in passing into the Greek narratives, an appearance of 
reality. and a sort of historical consisteney.”?  Ui'hude sur 
it Geographie Crecquevet Latine de Ulude, pp. 413-414.) 
Lhe sarac author (p. #12) says, “Among tho peoples of 
Sérica, Ptolemy reckons the Ottorovorrhar, % name which 
in Pliay is written Attacors, and which Arnmianus Mar. 
cellinus, who copies Ptolemy, distorts int: Opurocarrn. 
There is no dificulty in recognizing under this name the 

Uttarakurn of Sanskrit hooles.? 

(, Schwanheck (p. 70) quotes Lassen, who writos somewhat 
to the same effet :—" Uttarakurn wea pant. of Sorica, and 
ax the first uceounts of India. came to the West from the 
Séres, perhaps a part. of the deseription of the peaceful 
happy life of the Séyes is to ba explained from the Indiun 
stories of the Uttarakurn. The story of the long life of the 
Néres may be similarly explained, espocially when Megas- 
thenés reckons the life attained by the Hyperboreans at 
1000 years. The Mahabharata (VI. 264) says that the 
Uttarakurns live 1000 or 10,000 years. We conelide from 
this that Megasthen‘s also wrote of the U ttarakurus, and 
that he not improperly rendered their name by that of 
the Hyperboreans.”—Zetisehr. TI. G7. 


LI Not Spain, but the eountry between the 
and the Caspian, now called Georgia. 
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FraGM. XXX. 
Phin. Hist. Nat. VIL. ii. 14.22 
Of fabulous races. 

According to Megasthenés, on amountain called 
N ulo§ there live men whose feet are turned 
backward, and who have eight toes on each foot; 
* while on many of the mountains there lives a 
race ofmen having heads like those of dogs, who 
are clothed with the skins of wild beasts, whose 
speech is barking, and who, being armed with 
claws, live by hunting and fowling.|| [7° Ktésias 
asserts on his own authority that the number of 
these men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in India whose females bear off- 
spring but once in the course of their life, and 
that their children become at once grey-haired. | 

* Megasthenés speaks of a race of men among 
the Nomadic Indians who instead of nostrils 
have merely orifices, whose lees arecontorted like 
snakes, and who are called Scyrite. He 
speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
of India on the east, near the source of the Gan- 
ges, the Astomi, who have no mouth; who 
cover their body, which is ali over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon the leaves of trees; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfume 
inhaled by the nostrils. They eat nothing, and 
they drink nothing. They require merely a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers and of 
wild apples. The apples they carry with them 
when they go on a distant journey, that they 
may always have something to smell. Too 
strong an odour would readily kill them. 

* Beyond the Astomi, in the remotest part 
of the mountains, the Trispithamiand the 
Pye mies are said to have theirabode. They 
are cach three spans in height—thatis, not more 
than seven-and-twenty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a perpetual spring, 

Fracm. XXX.B. 
Solin. 52. 26-30. 

Near a mountain which is called Nulo there 
live meu whose fect are turned backwards and 
have eight toes on each foot. Megasthenés writes 
that on different mountains in India there are 
tribes of men with dog-shaped heads, armed with 
olaws. clothed with skins, who speak not in the 
accents of human language, but only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws. [In Ktésias we read 


§ V. L. Nullo. 

! Called by Ktasias Kuvoxépador, aud in Sanskrit Suna- 
muchas or Svdmuchas. 

* Possibly we should read Piadai, unless perhaps 
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under shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. They are the same whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. * The story about them is—that 
mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they march down in 
spring-time allin a body to the sea, and destroy 
the eges and the young of these birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were if not undertaken they 
could not defend themselves against the vast 
flocks of subsequent years. Their huts are made 
of clay and feathers and egg-shells. [Aristotle 
says that they live in caves, but otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others. |... . 

[%4 From Ktésias we learn that there is a peaple 
belonging to this race, which is called Pando- 
ré and settled in the valleys, who live two hun- 
dred years, having in youth hoary hair, whick 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others de not live beyond the age of forty,— 
nearly relatedto the Macrobii, whose women 
bear offspring but once. Agatharchidés says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on — 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] ° Clitarchus and 
Megasthenés call them Mandi,{ and reckon the 
number of their villages at three hundred. 
The females bear children at the age of seven, 
and are old women at forty.* 

Fracm. XXXT. 
Plutarch, de facie in orbe funu. (Opp. ed. Reisk, 
tom. ix. p. 701.) 
Of the race of men without mouths .F 

For how could one find growing there that 
Indian root which Megasthenés says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even mouths, set on fire and burn 
like incense, in order to sustain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received mois- 
ture from the moon F 


that in some parts the females bear offspring but 
once,and that the children are white-haired from 
their birth, &c.} 2. 2. 1. 2. 2 ee : 

Those who live near the source of the Gigs: 
reqttring nothing in the shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on 4 
long journey they carry these with them for safety 
of their life, which they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inhale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 


i Oe a ih Td Lt et 
Megasthenés referred to the inhabitants of Mount M a n- 
dar 4. 


* Conf, Fragm. L. 21, LI. 
+ Conf. Fragm. XKIX. 5, KAR: o 
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f propose henceforth to transcribe the original 
texts of my inscriptions into Roman characters. 
The system of transliteration to be followed is 


this :— 

Sanskrit. Canarese. 
ST 8) 
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z R 
= 23 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from gp. 94.) 


Transliteration. 


cha 
chha 
ja 
jha 
na 
ta 
tha 
da 
dha 
na 


ta 
tha 
da 
dha 
na 
pe 
pha 
ba, 
bha 
ma 
- 
ra 
1a 
la 
la 
la 
va 
ga 
sha 
ga 
ha 


A. single hyphen will be used to separate bases 
in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be seen where the single 
hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the 
end of a line, to indicate that the word runs on 
into the next line, 

A. double hyphen will be used to Separate words 
in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the rules of 
Samdhi. Where this double hyphen is used, it 
will be understood that a final consonant and the 
following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign. 


aoa Ay ay | & 3 (AG HAH AAA NG a YB 
Bara weuwe sce ga hruneeuugada 


| Where it is not used, it will be understood of the 


orthography of the original,—1, that, according 
to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant 
either has the modified broken form, which, in 
the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to 
indicate a consonant with no vowel attached to it, 
or has the distinct sign of the Virdma attached to 
it;—and 2, that the following initial vowel or 
consonant has its full initial form. 

On the subject of the Virdma, I have to remark 
that it is expressed in two ways in the Old Cana- 
rese alphabet, as it stood when fully developed 
from the Cave-alphabet :—1, less commonly, by a 


! shght modification of one of the forms of the 
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yowel eor éas written above a preceding con- 
sonant. Compare, for instance, in the facsimile 
plate of No. I. of this scries*, the form of the 
vowel é in dlé kdlé, 1.20, and in sarvedn=étdn, and 
partthinéndrdn, |. 21, with the sign for the Virdma 
attached to the final » twicein étdn and pdrtthivén- 
drdn, 1. 21; and compare, in the facsimile plate of 
No. Il.+, the form of e in saluttam-ire, 1. 19, 
with the sign for the Virdma attached to the 
final | in Gayeyol, 1.35. The modern Canarese 
sign for the Vird:na is derived directly from this 
modification of the vowel e or é—And 2, more 
commonly, by either of the two later signs used 
for the vowel u as written with a preceding con- 
sonant.{ Usually the form of « made use of in this 
way is that which is written entirely 6n the line, 
asin the modern characters; as instances, see 
the Virdma attached to the final? in xele-ridinol, 
1, 25, and to the final 7 in paduval and badagal, 
1, 40, of No. IX.§, and to the final ¢ of Srémat in 
1. 6 of No. XX XTIT. below. It is but rarely that 
the second and older form of 2,—which is some- 
times entirely subscript, and sometimes partly 
so, commencing below the line and running up to 
the top of it,—is used for the Virdma. Instances 
of it will be found in Il. 9 and 12 of the fol- 
lowing inscription, No. XXXII. And as used to 
represent the vowel, it will be found in the fac- 
simile plate of No. L., in kula-tilakan and Chd- 
luky-dbharanaia, 1. 4, and Vishnu-nilayam and 
Muni-gana-nile(la)yam, 1. 27, and in the facsimile 
plate of No. IL., in Sdntalige-sdsiramumas: Manda- 
li-sdsiramune aug teulde hdramuman dushta- 
nigraha, ll. 22-4, As a peculiarity in the use of 
the owebainn ufor the Virdma, I may mention 
that I do not find it used with a final m. Having 
regard to the number of forms in which w 
occurs a8 a termination in modern Canarese, while 
in the older dialect the same forms were shorter by 
one syllable and ended in a consonant, this 
use of the vowel uw to represent the Virdma 
must have played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the language. In Old Canarese, the 
scansion of metrical passages shows that, with 
very few exceptions, it was only an orthographical 
sign. In prose passages, where no such test 
can be applied, I have hitherto treated it as an 
orthographical sign, or as 2 vowel, according to 
the age and general style of the particular in- 
scription. But, in some few cases, the metrical 
test shows that, even when used as an orthogra- 
phical sign, it was liable to be vocalized, if required 

* Vol. IV., p. 179. 

t Vol. IV., p. 208, and Vol. V., p. 356. 

Tt The third and oldest sign, a crook attached to the 
consonant and turned downwards, occurs in some of the 
oldest Old Canarese inscriptions, but it is strictly a cha- 


racter of the Cave-alphabet 
used to represent the Virdéma. 





I have never found it 


to make up the metre;—e.g. in IL. 6-7 of No. I. 
of my Dévagiri-Yidava inscriptions, Jour. Bo. Br. 
Ri. As. Soc., No. xxxiii., vol. XT1., p. 11, we are 
obliged, for the sake of the metre, to pronounce, as 
written, Srt-Védavytsa-Kutsar=Jamadaguni-Va- 
sishthar, &., and in 1, 16 of the same, A diga-darnte- 
damnta-sakal-orviyan, &c.,and in 1, 27 of No. IV. of 
the same set Sanu-margaiis burag-irel, &c. In order 
to have constantly in view the importance of this 
vowel-sign wu as used for the Virdma, I shall re- 
present if in my transliterations by the italicized 
a, and, vice versd, by the ordinary ‘u’ in italicized 
quotations. In metrical passages, it may then be 
vocalized or not according to the exigencies of 
the metre; while, in prose passages, it will be 
treated as an orthographical sign, or as a vowel, 
according to the opinion formed by the reader of 
the linguistic stage of the inscription. 

One sign remains to be noticed, the Avagrahua, 
which indicates the clision of an initial a. It is 
of yery rare. occurrence in inscriptions, and 
the only instance that I can call to mind is the 
Gadag inscription published by me at Vol. I., p. 
299. Wherever it occurs, it will be most con- 
venient to represent it by its own Dévanagari sign, 
4, as in that transcription. 


No. XXXII. 


This is an inscription in the Old Canarese 
characters and language from Kattagériff 
in the BDadimi Téluka& of the Kaladgi 
District. It is ou the front or north face of one of 
a row of stones forming the entrance to the 
steps at the north end of the small tank 
under the wall of the fort. The emblems at 
the top of the stone, which is fixed upright m 
the ground, are :—In the centre, a cow and calf; 
above them, the sun, with a linga above it; and 
or the left of the centre, a curved sword, with 
the moon above it. They are only roughly cnt, 
in outline. On the right of the centre there are 
no emblems. The inscription covers 1/6}' high 
by 14” broad. The average size of the letters 
The characters are well-formed types of 
the period to which they belong, and call for 
no remark, except that the subscript form of the 
vowel uw is used to represent the Vird.ina in limes 
9 and 12. 

The inscription is dated in the twenty-first 
year of the Westen Chailukya Vikramé- 


LE ead 

The ovthogmphy ofthe mame is very doubtful; but, 
tae nat ooale ascertain, this is the correct form. "Keri, 
‘street?, and kere or keri (old form, kere), ‘tank’, are 
common terminations in the names Canarese villages, 
and, owing to carelessness in writing, are very lable to be 
confused one with the other. 
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ditya-Tribhuvanamalla, 7e¢. in the 
Saka year 1018 (a.p. 1096-7), the Dhatu 
samvatsara. It records how a certain guild 
or corporation, called “The Five-hundred’’*, set 
apart the proceeds of an impost that belonged 
to them, for the purpose of maintaining a 
tank. 

The system of tanksat Kattagéri was 
formerly a large one. First, there is the small 
tank, on the west of the fort and close under 
the walls, which has recently been reconstruct- | 
edasa Famine Relief Work. Secondly, there 
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is a larger tank, on a slightly higher level,— 
which, if repaired, would, when full, include 
the preceding in itself,—formed by an embank- 
ment running to the south from jusi velow the 
south-east corncr of the fort. And thirdly, 
about a quarter of a mile away to the south- 
east of the preceding, and on a lower level, there 
are the remains of « large embankment, now 
breached and quite uscless, which, when in 
repair, evidently formed a tank of very con- 
siderable area. This must be the “ larger big 
tank”’ referred to in the inscription. 


Transcription. 
|? | Svasti Srimach-Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha- 
[7] da 2lneya Dhatn-sathvatsarada Chai- 
[“] tra  su(Su)ddha 5 Adityavdrad=andu  érimad-A- 
[*] y-ndrvvarum tava(ma)ge nadeva sumkamain 
[°] piriya pér-ggereg=4-chandr-arkka-tiram 
[°] baram bittara Kramatdithd=int=idan=eyde 
[7] kava purushamg=iyum jaya-sriyu- 
[°] m=akke  yidam  kiyade = kAyva pipige Ku- 


[°] rukshétramegalolu 


Banarasiyol=er-kk6- 


["] ti muntidvarath kavileyata WVéd-Adya(dhya)rath — ko- 


[**] ndud=orh (cra) d=ayasharh (Sar) 
Sail-Aksharam 


[?] dapud=t 


sarggum=id=emdu _—sari- 
dhatriyolu | 


[*] Sléka || Sva-dattérh(ttarh) para-dattam(ttirh) vA | yd ha- 


[““] véti(ta) vasundhard (ram) 
[**] sra(sré)ni —- vishtdydrh 
Translation. 

Hail! On Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the month) Chaitra of the 
Dhatu sahvatsara, which was the twenty- 
first of the years of the glorious Chalu kya 
Vikrama, the honourable Five-hundred made 
over the impost, that was payable to them, to 
the larger big tank, for as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last. 

This writing on stone proclaims in the 
world,—" Muy there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the man who well preserves this 
(grant) in continuation; (but) to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, (may there attach) 
the disgrace of slaying two crores§ of saints, or 
of tawny-coloured cows, or of (Brahmans) well 

* Corporate bodies are frequently mentioned in inserip- 
tions, but there is seldom anythin gto explain the allusion. 
The present is probably the “ Five-hundred of Ayyéhole”’ 
of other inscriptions; and the earliest mention I have of 
this corporation is in an Old Canarese inscription, in charac- 
ters of about the commencement of the eighth century 
4.D., on the front wall of an old Hindn temple, now called 


“the temple of Lad Khan”, at Aihole itself. 
+ The Prisa, or alliteration of the second consonant of 


*. 


very line in each stanza of Canarese poetry, is violated 
6, 


sa(sha)shtir-vvarishat-saha- 
jilyaté krimi(mih) Ci] 
versed in the Védas, at Kurukshétryg 
or Banarasi.”! || Heis born for the dura- 
tion of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another! 





There is another inscription requiring notice 
at Kattagérim—on part of a stone-tablet 
near the shrine of the god Hanumanta in 
the fort. It is in the Old Canarese characters 
and language, and a transcription of it is given 
in the Elliot MS. Collection, vol. I, p. 659. 
The emblems at the top of the stone ave :—In 
the centre, a linga and officiating priest; on its 
right, a cow and a calf, with the sun directly 


above them and towards the edge of the stone; 


ae 





t Sc., shoshti-varsha.. 

§ The original has distinctly er-hkdti. But perhaps it 
should be corrected into or-khéti, ‘one crore’; as ur is one 
of the substitutes for ondy in composition, whereas I 
esnnot find an instance in which er ig substituted for 
eradu. 

|| The forms ‘ Varanasi’, ‘Varanisi’, and ‘ B&anardai’, as 
here,—further multiplied by v and } being interchanged, 
and by § being sometimes written for s,—-all occur in in- 
scriptions. The present form, ‘ Banarfsi’, is the nearest to 
the European corrupted form ‘ Benares’. 
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and on its left, a figure of Basava, with the 
moon above it. The fragment contains 19 
lines, more or less imperfect, ofabout 25 letters. 
The rest of the stone is lost, and the fragment 
that exists has recently broken in two, since 
the time when Sir W. Elliot’s copyist visited 
it. After the usual introductory verse in praise 
of the god Sambhu, the inscription begins 
by referring itself to the time of the Cha- 


lukyaking(Vikramaditya-)Tribhu-. 


vanamalladéva, when he was ruling at 
the capital of Kalyana. It then mentions 
his subordinate{], the Mahdpradhina or Prime 
Minister Naranayya, the Dandanéyaka, who 
was governing the district of Bagadage.* 
Among the titles given to Naranayya, 7. ¢. 
Narayana, are ‘the supreme chief of Great 
Chieftains, who has attained the five mahésab- 
dast’, ‘he who does not speak again when he has 
spoken (once) t’, ‘the choice elephant of An na§’, 
and ‘the head of (the family of} Bhanasu.’|| 
It then proceeds, in line 15, to introduce and 
describe the grantee ; but the part of the stone 
containing his name, and the date, and the 
details of the grant, is lost. 
. No. XXXUT. 

This is another Western Chalukya in- 
scription, in the Old Canarese characters and 
language, ona stone-tablet standing infront of 
a partially ruined temple near the centre of the 
embankment ofthetankatBadami. The em- 
blems at the top of the stone are :—In the centre, 
a figure of Jinéndra, seated on a pedestal 
with a trough to receive and carry off the water 
poured over the image in the performance of 
abhishéka or ‘ ablution’ ; on its right, a cow and 
calf, with the sun above them ; and on its left, 
towards the top of the stone, the moon. The 
tablet measures about 5‘ 83’ high by J’ 10}"’ 
broad, and the inscription covers about 3/55" of 
the total height. The average size of the letters 
is °. The characters are neatly formed types 
of the period to which they belong, and call for 


T Tat-pida-padm-ipajivi. 

* See vol. V., p- 175. ' The Bagadage or Bagadige Seventy 
district is mentioned, as far ag my present knowledge goes, 
ony in the Sindavabéa inscriptions of the Kalédgi District 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Bagadage must be the 
modern Bagaw&di, famous as the birthplace of Basava,— 
the chief town of the Taluké of the same name in the 
Kalédgi District. - ls ; 

+ Samadhigata -paiicha-mahisabda-mardsdmont-adht- 
pati. See the undoubtedly correct explanation of this 
title now fas by Mr. Growse, af vol. V., p. 354. 

t Nudidu matt=ennam. Conf. the n ; 
dain— he who sees as he speaks’, #.¢., ‘who is true to past 
word’, or ‘who enforces his commands’—of ott ar scriptions. 


tion of the Sanskrit 








no remark, except that the use of the old / is 
an affectation of archaism in an inscription of 
this date. The tablet is of sandstone, and the 
surface is very much abraded. Not many letters 
are absolutely illecible; but in many instances 
only very faint, though distinctly perceptible, 
traces of letiers remain, and the wholé of the 
writing has become very shallow. This pre- 
vented my taking a paper cast of this inscrip- 
tion, and, from the same cause, the photograph 
of this inscription given at Pl. 15 of Mr. Hope’s 
Collection represents it very imperfectly; when 


the stone was photographed, only such letters as 


were quite clear were filledin with chalk, and 


many of them were filledinand developed wrong- 


ly. The temple in front of which the tabletstands 
is evidently originally aJain building, and 
must be the temple of the god Yégésvara, 
referred to in the inscription,.to which the grant 
was made. It has been subsequently adapted, 
and is now used, as a temple of Ellamma.{ 
It is of no size or architectural pretensions. 
The inscription records how, in the second 
year of the reign of Jagadékamalla, the 
Sid dharthi saivatsara, two of his subor- 
dinate Dandandyakes, Mahidéva and P a- 
ladéva, at the request of a certain noble 
named Ramadéva, allotted to the temple a 
yearly grant of ten gadydnas out of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax or impost called Siddhaya. 
There are two Jagadékamallas in the 
Chalukya genealogy,—Jayasimha Il., 
whose date, by Sir W. Elliot, is Saka 940? 
to 962?,—and the eldest son and successor 
of SémésSvaradéva IIl., whose title only, 
and. not his proper name, is given in the in- 
scriptions, and whose date, by the same au- 
thority, is Saka 1060 to 1072. There being 
thus an interval of exactly one hundred and 
twenty-years, or two cycles, between the com- 
mencement of the reign of each Jagadé- 
kamalls, the name of the saiwatsara and 
the year of the reign still leave the date of 


§ Annona gondha-viranats. In 1 It of the Kadaréli 
inscription, vol. 1, p. 141, this same title is applied to 
another Mahdpradhina and Dandondyake, Sémesvara- 
bhatta, the sabordinate of Bhuvanaikamailadéva. 

|| Bhénasu-vérggade. From other inscriptions that I 
have collected, this seems to be a Sindavamsa title. Binosa, 
en passunt, ia given by Sanderson as a 120: hows corrup- 
ne Sans i Sree cooking” ; 
dnasiga, ‘a coo 

is is ¢ name of Bénokt, Fhe wi te of 
Jamadagni, and the mother of Parasu rama. —— I 
brine is the well-known temple on the hills st Ugargol, 
near Saundatti, in the Parasgad Télukd of the Belgaum 
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ctmallais the title, not of a son uf So 
méSvaradeva U1, batol a leather of his— 
probably a younger brother~-uemed J QV i 
sarne. Javakarnais not meutioned by 
oi W. Elfist, bat ais name veeurs in ene of my 
Thatta insertplioust, io whieh ke is stated ty 
beason of Vikramaditya, and also in : 
Frayment ofa Western Chaluk ¥ & Inseription 
recently discovered at Karadi in the Han. 
gand Pdlukd ofthe Kala vi District. The 
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Old Canarese, 


gen, of about OF letters cach. 
ant language are Hse insert. 
bivn is veryimrch oheaded. The date ds lagt, 
vail th missiog upper noplion of the stone, 
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curnadéva, and recowls erants nade by the 
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aud others, to the temple «i ihe ood Rédava. 
In this inseription, Ja yaks rna'e name js 
wivapelé ‘dayakhayna,’ 
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eget prachanda-dandandyaka 
L'*] vérggade Kahm-alralsa . . , 
[°°] sa-chamtindthan=ida.... . | 
[“] n-aike-nilyeh Grind... . 
(“| Hm-arasathe=uttama ... 


UJ] p-Ottamansndagra-mahimath malt 


[l ryya i Iht=enisida, 
[7] ladéva-dan daniyakanunh 

[“] varishada —erade (da)neya 
P*] ka  su($n)ddha 
ee tt tee teenage 
* Srimat-protdpa-chakvavarti + |, 6-7 of the present iu. 


exiption. 
t No. VIII, at Konndr in the Gokak Taluka of the 
As. 8oc., No. xxix., 





Belgaum District; Jour, Bo. Br, R. 
vol. X., p. 287, transer. ll. 8 and 64. 
One or two letters are quite Megible here. 


! Chaluky-ipharana 
Jayadékamalladéval ra] 
ttar-dttar-Abhiy viddhi-pravarddhaminam-4- [chaih ]dr-drkka-tiram 


Ci] 
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Mahadéva, ‘dandantyakanum 
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Chilukya-Jagadékanialla- 
Kariti- 
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§ Hight or ning letters are gaity Hogible here, 
T Six.or seven letters are quite illegible here. 


_ ® Five or six letters, representing eight short-syllable. 
Nnstants, are quite illegible here, Probably the original 
stood uttama-su-putram= ogedarh, ' 
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Translation. 

Reverence to Sri-Vasudéy at, who is 
full of enjoyment, who is the very incarnation 
of the practice of religions abstraction of the 
thoughts, who is the lord Hara, who is irne, 
who is eternal, and who is the supreme spirit ! 

Hail! While the victorious reion of the 
glorious and valorous universal emperor J a- 
gadékamaliadéva,—the asylum of the 
universe, the favourite of the world, the supreme 
king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the glory of the family of Saty A- 
Sraya, the ornament of the Ch &élukyas,— 
was continuing with perpetual increase, so as 
to éndure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last :-— 

He, who subsisted, (as ¢f he were a bee), on 
the lotuses which were his feet§, (was) the 
honourable|| Sri-K 4lid sa, the Commander 
of the forces,—who was the favourite of the 
goddess of fortune; who was spotless; who 
was a very bee at the Jotuses which are the 
feet of Br&thmans; who was almost like 
Atgaja*;and who was a very mango-tree 
to the parrots which were learned people. The 
famous K 4lidésa, the leader of the forces, — 
the supreme chief of Great Chieftains, who 
has attained the five Mahiésabdas; the most 
fierce Dandandyaka ; the general superinten- 
dent; the head of the familytf; the noblett 
Kalima; . ; ; : ‘ 


Laceres Nee aramid 
@ 
ee] 
banned tommel 


saridapud=i 


i cotiememenpeaitiiiaeeeeel 


¥ See note to 1. 6 of the transcription of No. XXXII. 
ishnu, Hara, incarnate as Krishna, the son of Vasu- 
déva and Dévak?. ; 
§ Tat-pida-padm-épajivi. This is the usual figurative 
expression to ae the relations of a feudatory or sub- 
ae with the paramount sovereign. 
Ub. . 


{I Mentioned also in the Raibag inscription of Jayadéka- 
malla,—dated in the same year as this,—referred to by me 
at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., No. xxix., vol. X., pp. 188-4, 
and transcribed in the ElHot MS. Collection, vol. ae: Fao. 


In chat inscription, also, he is called both ‘ KAlidisa? and 
lima. 
* Kamadéva, 
Tt Pérgade, peggade, or in composition, as here, vérgade, 


or veggage. The modern form is Heggade, which Sander- 


Yogésvara-dévareve 
ponuna 
d=emd=4-charhdr-dricka-sth dyiy=ige(gi) 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANABE 
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Badavira Siddhayadola- 
barisa-varisalrize koduha- 
Ritmadév-argsa- 
de kava pa- 
yidam 
Rorakshétratilealol» 
kavile]yam 
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; the sole abiding-place of good 
people ; of the 
goddess of fortune: the supreme lord of 
And io the noble K4 lima (was born un 
excellent son)§, Mahadé va, the best of the 
leaders of armies ;—possessed of eminent yreat- 
ness; as strong as an elephant in rut: of 
refined behaviour; of great bravery. 

On Monday, the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the non th) Karttika of the 
Siddharthi samivatsara, which was the 
second of the years of the Ch Alak yea Jaga- 
dékamalla, — the Dardandyaka Maha- 
déva, who has been thus described, and the 
Dundandyaka Paladéva, at the request ot 
the noblel Ramadéva, the head man®, 
allotted to (the temple of) the god Yégss. 
vara, which Paramanandad éva, the 
delight of the hearts of those who practise 
religious abstraction of the thoughts, had 
caused to be built, ten gadydnas* of gold out 
of the (impost culled) S:ddkdyat of Ba davi, 
for as long as the moon and sun might last, 
saying that they were to-be paid? year by year. 

‘This writing on stone prociaims in the 
world,—“ May there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the wan who well preserves this 
(grant) in continuation ; (but) to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, (nay there attach) 
the disgrace of slaying two croresy§ of saints, or 
of tawny-colonred cows, or of (Bréihmans) well 
Son gives as nealing ‘ the headman of a village’ s—huruba- 
heggade, ‘a head or chief among, shepherds.’ 

if Arasa, lit. ‘king’, is used in such eases 
sense of ‘a nobleman.’ 

; See note to 1. 18 of the text, 

| Arasa. 

* dodténes 
sliver.’ 

} From its use in other inseriptions, this seers to be the 


technical name’ of a partienlar tax. But, the word may be 
broken up into snddia, + dy@, "the established hereditary 
due.’ By 


t Kuduhads would be 
French on donnera. : 
_ §§ See note § to the translation 6f No. XXX. 
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versed in the Védas, at Kurukshétra or 
Varanasi.” ., 





Among the numerous other inscriptions at 
Bad ami, there is only one more of the later 
kings of the Western Chalukya dynasty. 
It is on a fragment of a black stone tablet, lean- 
ing against the east wall in the yard of Sha- 
rif Khan’s house, jast below the enbankmeni 
of the tank, at the south-east corner of the town. 
Ti isin the Old Camarese characters and lan- 
guage, in well-formed letters of from the tenth 
to the twelfth century. There are remains, 








more or less imperfect, of 27 lines, of about 39 
letters each; the rest of the stone is lost. It 
begins with the Vaishnava invocation Ja- 
yaty=dvishkritan Visinor, &c., and is undoubted- 
lya Chalukya inscription; but, after this, 
hardly a connected passage is now legible 
anywhere, and I could not trace the name of 
the king, the date, &c. The emblems; at the 
top of the stone are somewhat unusual :—In 
the centre three standing gods,—Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva; on their right, a seated 
Ganapati; and on their left, a cow and 
calf. | 


SUBSTANCE OF TWO SASANAS IN SIR WALTER ELLIOT’S COLLECTION OF 
SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY THE Rev. R. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., TINNEVELLY. 


The originals are on copper plates, preserved 
in the Temple at Tiruppivanam, in the 
zamindari of Sivagangei;district of Madura. 

The language is generally Tamil; but the in- 
troductory portion of No. 1 is Sanskrit, in old 
Grantha characters. 


No. I.* 

“ Svasti Sri! The first thing that made 
its. appearance was Water. Upon the water 
Hari slept, reclining on Séshs. From Hari’s 
navel, Brahma, the Creator of the world, spon- 
taneously appeared. From him Atri was born. 
‘From Atri’s eyes the Moon appeared. The 
Moon’s son was Budha. From him arose Puri- 
ravas, and from Puriiravis the Pandya lords. 
Raja Gambhira Déva, in order to aetile 
the boundaries of the district called by his 
‘name [see below], after ascertaining from Sun- 
dareévara [Siva of Madura] the proper junc- 
ture of time for doing so, in his 25th'year, in 
the month of Margali [December—January], 
in the dark fortnight, on Saturday, in the yoga 
called Svati, ordered an elephant to be let loose 
[whatever path the elephant took to be regarded 
as the divinely appointed boundary}.”’ 

The above in Sanskrit verse; what follows is 
in Tamil :-— 

“In the 13th year, 4364th day, of the lord of 
the earth, Sri Kéchcha dei [royal ascetic 
Réjarshi?} Varma, emperor of the three 
worlds, Sri Kulagékhara D éva, (who 


sits on 6n a royal throne: surrounded by, &c. 
praised by, &c., possessed of such and such 
good qualities, promoter of such and such pious 


actions,) he [that is, apparently, Raja Gambhira 


Déva] seated on the altar-couch, in the sacred 
sleeping-chamber of the temple at Madaxk u- 
lain, Hast Madura, in the fourishing Chola 
country, out of the 1200 shares into which the 
village [or district] called Raja Gambhira 
chatur-vedi mangalam, in the district 


of Raja Gambhira-vala-Nidu, were divided, 
including ten villages, each of which is fully 
described, grants 1080 of those shares to 1080 
Bhattas, and 120 shares to the temple, for the 


subsistence of the temple Brahmans ; and for the 
confirmation of the same, at the request of Sri 
Sastri Bhattaraka, issues this édsana, duly 
attested by many witnesses.”’ 

Reference is made in several places in this édsana 
to the measurement of land by.“ the measuring-rod 
of Vira Pandiyan.” This Vira Pandya must 
have preceded Kulaéékhara Déva,and probably 
there was a considerable interval of time between 
thetwo. A Vira Pandi, doubtless:a later prince 
of that name, succeeded to the throne of Madura 
in A.D. 1437. This isthe only Vira Paéndi whose 
date is known as yet with certainty. The “ Vira 
Péndu” mentioned in the Singhalese annals (Mahd- 
vanso) was not a predecessor of Kalasékhara, 
but a rival and successor. His date was probably 
about a.p. 1175 (see my Drdvidian Comparative 
Grammar, p. 588). The Kulasékhara of this in- 
scription-is not styled Pindya Déva, but simply 


oe * On five plates measuring 164 by 5% inches, engraved on both sides, but without ring or seal,——ED. 
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Déva; and it is worthy of notice that the Sin- 
ghalese annals represent the Kulagékhara who 
was driven away by the Singhalese army, and in 
whose stead Vira Pandi was placed on the throne, 
as a person who did not belong to the Pandya 
race. He was, apparently, a Chola prince, and it 
may be remarked that, in accordance with this, 
Madura, though the Pandya capital, is described 
in this inscription as belonging to the Chéla coun- 
try. Ifthe Kulasékhara of this inscription were the 
same person, his date would be about-a.p. 1170. 

The Raja Gambhtra Déva of this inscrip- 
tion is not represented asa Pandya. He was 
evidently a feudatory of Kulasékhara Déva, and 
as the district called by his name is included with- 
in the ancient limits of the Ramnaid zamindari, 
Sivagangei not then being independent, he 
may have been the Sétupati, or guardian of Rama’s 
bridge, of that time,—that is, the Ramndd zamin- 
dir, who has always been regarded as a sort of 
royal personage in his own domains. 





No. IL. 

The second inscription is merely an appendix 
to the first, preserved, like it, in the temple at 
Tirupptivanam. It grants to the same 
Bhattas three other villages in the same dis- 
trict in addition to the ten already granted. 

Commencement.—“ Suasti Sr! Kénénmei- 
Kondan, emperor of the three worlds, to 
the sacred assembly of Raja Gambhira 
chatur-védi mangalam, in the district 
of Raja Gambhfra-vala-Nadu,” &c. 

Kinonmei-Konddn seems rather a title than a 
name. Ihave found it used as a title in many 
inscriptions, prefixed to the king’s name. Here 
no name follows, but it may be concluded that 
Raja Gambhira Déwa was the person in- 
tended. The term means “possessor of royal 
dignity,” from the old Tamil £3, king, nénmet, 
power, dignity, and konddn, he who takes or pos- 
sesses. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ANCIENT NAGART NUMERALS. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

In his note on the ancient Nagari numeralsft 
Dr. Buhler expresses his conviction that “ the old 
idea of Prinsep, according to which the figures 
were to be representatives of the initial letters of 
the cardinal numerals, has to be given up.’’ I 
feel confident that few scholars of the present day 
will be disposed to controvert the opinion of my 
learned friend. It is evident at first sight that 
the figures for one, two, three are nothing else 
but modifications of one, two, three strokes, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the initial 
letters of eka, dvi, tre. 

The figure of the fourth numeral reveals its own 
origin by its oldest form. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in his most interesting paper on the an- 
cient Nagari numerals, makes no mention of the 
fact that the figure of 4 occurs in one of the Asoka 
inscriptions; yet the fact is so important, for 
many reasons, that I think it worth while to draw 
attention to It. 

Thanks to General Cunningham, we know a part 
of the Khalsi inscription.§ There we read, Il. 4 
80g. :— 

a nie: ndma Yona(ldjapa)lam cha tena A(m)- 
tiyona (r. Amtiyogena) chatdli 4 léjane Tulamaye 
néma Amtikina (vr. Amtikone) ndma Mékd ndéma 
Alikyasadale ndma. 





+ On a single plate, of the same size as those of No. I, - 


engraved ve eae 
Ind. Art. vo. _p. 48. 
: Archeol. Survey of India, Report, vol. I. plate XLI. 


The figure for four in this inscription is a 
simple cross. The device of indicating the num- 
ber four by a cross is so natural, and ingenions 
at the same time, that any comment may be held 
to be superfluous. Nor will it be necessary to 
show that all the later forms of 4 in Nagart are 
the direct offshoots of the ancient sign, such as 
we find it in the Asoka edict. 

The figure for five is, as may be inferred from 
the Valabhi writing, and still more clearly from 
the ancient Kavi sign, nothing else but four with 
the addition of one stroke or curved line. The 
form of 4 in Kavi is (3, that of 5 is ee 

Bihler thinks that the figures were invented 
by Brahmans, not by Buddhists. I agree with 
him in the main, but cannot forbear remarking 
that the words in which he has couched his opi- 
nion are liable to misapprebension. How do we 
know that the Hindus invented their ankas after 
the rise of Buddhism? Why should the figures 
have been unknown before the rise of Buddhism, 
which, after all, is an Indian invention itself, and 
no exotic plant P 

H. Keay. 
Leiden, March 11. 





VAKPATIRAIA. 
At page 52 of Indian Antiquary, vol. VI. the 
following occurs as a note to an inscription of 
{ The originally neuter chatéli, Magadhi for chatvdri, 


instead of the masc., is a counterpart of the common Prakrit 
tinnt ; cf. Hemachandra(ed. Pischel), III. 121 and 122. 
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Vakpati Raja, the grandfather of the celebrated 
Bhoja Raja of Dhara, translated by my friend Mr. 
N. J. Kirtane :— 

“This Vakpati inscription may assist in settling 
the date of Bhavabhati if the assertion of Kalbana 
in the Rdjatarangint be true :— 


“afearentaraeal searearad = | 
Bray (sic) qa AeaMATAT ARregfearareawrs.” 


Allow me to correct an obvious error. This 
Vakpati Raja king of Dhar4é has nothing to do 
with Vakpatirdja the poet of Kanoj and the protegé 
of Yasovarman, who lived at least four centuries 
before the time of Vakpati Raja the king. Like 
many other statements of Kalhana made in the 
Rdjatarangint, that most useful work, the lines 
quoted are indeed valuable. They sbow that 
VaAkpatithe poetand Bhavabh &ti werecon- 
temporaries, and were both patronized by king Ya- 
Sovarman. . This is corroborated by a certain pas- 
sage (already published by Prof. Bhandarkar) in 
a Prakrit poem of Vakpati’s, entitled the Gawida- 
vadha, or ‘the killing of the Gauda king,’ lately 
discovered by Dr. Bihler, and now undergoing 
preparation for the press by me. 


SwankaR P. Panovit. 
Mudebihdl, 23rd March 1877. 





NURHAGS AND DUEKHMAS. 


Srr,—In Mr. James Fergusson’s invaluable 
work on Fiude Stone Monuments he describes as 
follows (pp. 427 et seqq.) a class of remains 
found in the island of Sardinia, and nowhere else, 
called Nurhags :— 

“A Nurhag is easily recognized and easily 
described. It is always a round tower, with sides 
sloping at an angle of about ten degrees to the 
horizon, its dimensions varying*from twenty to 


sixty feet in diameter, and its height being gene- 


rally equal to the width of the base. Sometimes 
they are one, frequently two, and even three 
stories in height, the centre being always occu- 
pied by circular chambers, constructed by pro- 
jecting stones forming a dome with the section 
of a pointed arch. The chamber generally occu- 
pies one-third of the diameter, the thickness of 
the walls forming the remaining two-thirds. 
There is invariably a ramp or staircase leading t 
the platform at the top of the tower.” 

Mr. Fergusson then proceeds to give numerous 
illustrations and details, among which, as bearing 
upon my argument, I shall only notice the fact 
that there are remains of at least three thousand 
of these buildings in the island. 

Next he proceeds to discuss. with less than his 
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usual decision (the external evidence being nil), 
the purpose for which these buildings were 
erected. “ Generally,” he says, “itis assumed that 
they were fire-temples, from their name,—ner in 
the Semitic languages signifying ‘fire’, —but more 
from their construction,’”? which he admits to 
favour this view, but adds, ‘‘ Why so numerous P 
We can count upon our fingers all the fire-temples 
that exist, or ever were known to exist, in fire- 
worshipping Persia; and if a dozen satisfied her 
spiritual wants, what uccessity was there for 
three thousand, or probably twice that number, i 
the small and sparsely inhabited island of Sar- 
dinia.” (p. 432.) Winally he appears rather to favour 
the view that they were tombs, and is certain 
that if so, “they were those of a people who, like 
tho Parsis of the present day, exposed their dead 


‘to be devoured by the birds of the air,” and “ that 


such towers would answer in every respect per- 
fectly to the Towers of Silence of the modern 
Persians; and the little side-chambers in the 
towers would suit perfectly as receptacles of the 
denuded bones when the time arrived for collect 
ing them.” 

The necessity of sparing your space has obliged 
me to give only the heads of Mr. Iergusson’s 
argument, and that in a maimed and disjointed 
fashion, What I have now to point out is that 
there is no inconsistency between the Fire-temple 
and Tower of Silence theories. The Nurhags 
may have been both at once. 

A modern Tower of Silence is always a round 
tower with sides nearly perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, its dimensions varying from thirty to sixty 
feet in diameter, and its height being generally equal 
(including the parapet) to about three-fifths of the 
base. (These dimensionsare.rough estimates, and 
open to correction.) They are always one story in 
height, the centre occupied by a circular chamber, 
and the top by a parapeted platform. There is 
invariably a stone external staircase leading to 
the platform. And there is invariably, close by, 
asmall solid Fire-temple. The following rough 
dimensions are those of one attached to a tower 
near Kalyana in the Théné collectorate :-—On a 
foundation of trap-rock there is a plinth of coursed 
rubble one foot high and 13 feet 6 inches square, 
and on this another two feet high and 13 feet square. 
Three stone steps ascend the double plinth to the 
Fire-temple, which is of brick and mortar, nine feet 
square outside and seven inside, seb back to within 
eighteen inches of the rear (or western) edge of the 
plinth. The walls are 5 feet 6 inches high,. and 
surmounted by a roof apparently of about half that 
height, and the same thickness, forming (if the 
term be admissible) a curvilinear pyramid. In the 
west side is a niche for the sacred lamp; in the 
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east a door 43 inches high in opening, and 26 wide, 
surmounted by a small cornice (the only orna- 
ment about the building), and flanked by two small 
bull’s-eye ventilators. 

Tt is obvious that if such a building were com- 
bined with the Tower, instead of erected beside it, 
the resemblance to the Nurhag would be very 
close,—quite as close as that of a modern Hindu 
temple to one of the tenth century a.p. It may 
be added that as the Towers of Silence are aban- 


doned, and new ones built, every thirty or forty 
years, @ population practising this method of 
sepulture would not take many centuries to erect 
three thousand of them. I hope some writer 
better acquainted than myself with fire-worship in 
Iran and India will correct any errors which I 
may have fallen into, and supplement my defi- 
ciencies, but that in any case I may prove to have 
advanced one step towards the solution of this 
curious problem. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The ARCHZOLOGY and Monumentat Remains of Denti. 
By Carr Stephen, late Judgeofthe Court of Small Causes, 
Dehli. 1 vol. (with photographs). Ludhiaaa Mission 
Press, 1876. 

Dehli has long claimed a monograph which shall 
do justice to its historical preéminence, commer- 
cial importance, and architectural magnificence. 
The materials for such a work exist in abundance, 
and the present time too would have been one 
peculiarly fitting for sucha publication. It has, 
however, been left to a private individual to do for 
the city, with some degree of completeness, what 
was obviously so long required to be done. 

The materials for the reconstruction of Hindu 
Dehli, both in monuments, coins, and manu- 
scripts, are exceedingly scanty. Unless the Ar- 
cheological Survey or some wealthy antiquarian 
undertakes excavations at the supposed site of 
Indraprastha, and at the more modern city of 
which the massive walls still encircle the Kutb 
Minar, we must be content to remain profoundly 
ignorant of the events of the 2700 years of 
conjectured existence which preceded the capture 
of the city by the Muhammadan contemporaries 
of our king Richard. All that is known of 
Hindu Dehli will be found collected by General 
Cunningham in the first volume of his Archao- 
logical Reports. - 

Of later times there is no lack of record. The 
Kutb Minar marks with unfading freshness and 
dignity the exultant feeling of the first Muslim 
conquerors; and all around are the mosques, 
palaces, and tombs of every succeeding genera- 
tion. Nor is the record confined, even in the 
remotest times, to these large and solid works. 
In the ditch of Kila Rai Pithora still exists the 
grave of the man who led the assault in 1191, 
and who was killed at the head ofthe storming 
party. 

The notices of the city in Muhammadan authors 
are necessarily very numerous, and are suffi- 
ciently exact to be of great use to Huropean in- 
vestigators ; they are now familiar to the English 
reader through the labours of Elliot and Dowson. 


But the city was also frequently visited, and occa- 
sionally described, by Europeans during the last 
three hundred years. It may have been visited 
even earlier by them,as Rubruquis, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, mentions that Europeans 
were then in the service of the great Tatar Khans 
of Central Asia, as they were in the following 
century,—the notorious Sir John de Mandeville 
having been thus employed during part of his che- 
quered career, It is quite justifiable to conjecture 
that some of these adventurers found their way to 
northern India and Dehli, as they afterwards did 
to the western coast in the galleys of the Turks 
(see Webbe’s Travels in Arber’s Reprints). 

The Englishman Newberry must have passed 
through Dehli about 1585-86 when he parted 
company with Fitch, at Agra, to proceed to Persia 
vié Lahor. Highteen years afterwards (1603), and 
five after the establishment of the English Hast 
India Company, John Mildenhall passed the op- 
posite way, from Lahorto Agra, Salbank, who 
was in the neighbourhood in 1609, mentions the 
place, but does nofj seem to have been there. In 
1611 Finch visited Dehli, and has left a lengthy 
account of it, which has been useful to living anti- 
quaries. Tom Coryat came shortly afterwards. 


.and is apparently responsible for some of the 


absurdities which appeared in the contempora- 
neous descriptions of Sir Thomas Roe, Terry, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, and others. John Albert 
de Mandelslo, a gentleman in the service of the 
Duke of Holstein, travelled from Agra to Lahor 
in 1638, but does not refer to Dehli, though he 
describes Agra at some length. As Dehli was then 
the capital of Shah Jeh4n, Mandelslo cannot have 
avoided it. This deficiency, however, ifit really 
exists, is supplied by Tavernier, who was in 
Tndia at various times between 1638 and 1669, and 
has left, from personal observation, a long account 
of Dehli, which he calls ‘Gehanabad.’ His con- 
temporary Bernier, as physician to the emperor 
Aurangzib, was likewise some time in the city, and 
has left the vivid and minutely detailed description 
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whichis sowell known. About the same time (1631) 
De Laét’s description of the city appeared. In 
1717 the Emperor Farukhsir received at Dehli a 
deputation from the Hast India Company, and the 
descriptions left by Tieffenthaler, Franklin, and 
others, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
close the accounts we have of the city while its 
Moghul rulers possessed any remnant of autho- 
rity. 

The present century has necessarily been prolific 
in general descriptions of the old and modern cities; 
but, excepting those of Heber (1824), Jacquemont 
(1831-32), Sleeman (1844), Mrs. Colin Mackenzie 
(1847), Bayard Taylor (1853),and Norman Macleod 
(1868), most of them are already forgotten, and none 
of them are of much service to the archwologist. 
Antiquaries, however, were not backward in so 
important a field. In 1801 Colebrooke attacked 
the inscriptions on the Dehli pillars, and there- 
after, in the Asiatic Society’s Jowrnal and elsewhere, 
the archeology of the city continued to receive 
due treatment by such investigators as Prinsep, 
Thomas, Cunningham, Campbell, Tremlett, and 
Sayyad Ahmad. In 1847 the local interest in the 
subject had become so general that the Debli 
Archeological Society was formed, and this body 
published a journal which, so long asit lasted, 
was a mine of special information. The year 
1855 produced the results of Mr. J. Fergusson’s 
examination of the Muhammadan monuments. 
This was principally directed to architectural 
objects, but was important as the first attractive 
introduction of the subject to the home public. 
In 1862-63 General Cunningham, then Archao- 
logical Surveyor to Government, went over the 
ground, and issued a report which, besides con- 
taining much that was new, collected the results of 
all the previous piecemeal inquiries. This pub- 
lication was wanting in illustrations and plans, 
and did not treat any but the more iz:portant 
questions in detail, but it has been the basis and 
guide of later investigators. It was supplement- 
ed in 1874 by Mr. Beglar, of the Archmological 
Survey; butas he principally confined himself 
to the further elucidation of a few fundamental, 
points, such as the sites of the successive cities 
and the origin of the Kutb Minar and Masjid, 


there still remained a great deal to be done, both. 


in exploration of the Hindu remains, and in the 
detailed examination of those. of the Muhamma- 
dans. 

At this stage the work was. taken up. by Mr. 
Carr Stephen, who has confined his ‘labours close- 
ly to the historieal and architectural branches of 
‘the antiquities of Dehli. His work is destitute of 
proper maps and plans (the only maps being two 
indifferent copies of the old sketches of General 
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Cunningham, and the only plan a bad copy of one 
by Mr. Fergusson. of the palace of Shah Jehan); 
there are no illustrations besides the photographs ; 
there is no bibliography; and the index is very 
imperfect ; but what the author has undertaken he 
has done thoroughly well. We have tested his 
measurements and descriptions, and found them 
invariably correct. His authorities are generally 
quoted, and his dates well supported; and, moat 
creditable of all, he has firmly avoided the tall 
writing to which Debli, of all other cities in India, 
invites the unwary. Mr. Carr Stephen, too, bas 
refrained from the incongruous parallels which are 
so much the fashion, and which led not long ago 
to the neglected and mutilated Shalamar garden 
at Lahor being styled the “ Versailles of the 
Panjab”! Imagine a Versailles without a palace, 
without a picture gallery, without fountains, and 
without parterres! Dehli*has been without much 
unfitness described as the Rome of Asia, but 
parallels should cease there. It is but bare justice 
to say of Mr. Carr Stephen’s book that the 
traveller, unless he be provided with General 
Cunningham’s Reports, cannot properly appreciate 
the city without it. The book, so far as it goes, 
is.a decided acquisition, and the appreciative 
reader will regret that it does. mot contain six 
hundred pages, instead of less than half that 
number. 

It is refreshing, in the first place, to find a 
Government officer resident at Dehli taking the 
trouble to perform the tiresome work which has 
been done in: this case, as neither the European 
community nor occasional visitors impress one as 
caring much for this architectural paradise. Most 
persons deem two days sufficient for ‘“‘doing’’ the 
forty-five square miles of ruins. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the Panjab 
Government can only afford an annual budget 
allotment of two or three thousand rupees for the 
repair of the monuments of the old capital, while 
as many lékhs are being lavishly spent on Gothic 
structures of very questionable correctness and 
taste at Laéhor. It must not be understood from 
this remark, however, that we are ungrateful for 
what Government has done. On the contrary, it 
has laid the public under much: obligation by 
fitting up or building very comfortable ban- 
gids at the Kutb; Tughlakabad, and Huméyun’s 
tomb; free access is allowed to. the Lal Kila; 
and fees are nowhere demanded: Government 
probably spends quiteas much money on the pre- 
servation of old Dehlias the public demands. 

The specialities of Mr. Carr Stephen’s work are 
the numerous and new translations of Muhammadan 
inscriptions; some judicious criticisms of former 
attempts. to fix the sites of the Pathdn cities, 
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descriptions of little known and, in some instances, 
unidentified buildings, such as the tombs of the 
Sayyad and Lodi kings; a rather full account of 
the royal and. other cemeteries at the village of 
Mahrauli; and the production of a readable de- 
scription of the principal Moghul public buildings 
of the modern city. Generally speaking, the author 
has, while collecting and condensing all that has 
been written by others, supplied the deficiencies 
in detail left by General Cunningham and his 
assistants. In this way the work done in the 
shape of dry but useful specifications and measure- 
ments is immense, and a marked feature of the 
book,—-quite two hundred distinct sites and mo- 
numents being thus placed beyond the hazard’ of 
the entire effacement which sooner or later ac- 
companies the advantages of British rule. 

With respect to Lalkot (the first of the forts of 
old Dehli), Mr. Carr Stephen differs from General 
Cunningham, as others have done, and apparently 
with justice.. Our author disbelieves -altogether 
in its existence as a fortress.. It is questionable,. 
however, whether his agreement with General 
Cunningham in regard to the southern boundary 
of Dehli Shershahi (the last Pathan capital) can 
be aceepted as final until he disposes of the in- 
surmountable stumbling-block of the so-called 
Lal Darwazé, nearly opposite Dinpanah. This 
gateway (which should not be confounded with 
the other Lal Darw4zaé of Dehli Shershahi, which 
is more properly called the Kabuli Darw4za,. and 
stands opposite Firuz Shah’s Kotila) is situated 
more than a mile within General Cunningham’s 
southern boundary,.and it impresses one on in- 
spection either as a grand-port of the southern 
wall, or the remains of some inner rampart. Al- 
though the southern boundary wall of Sher Shah’s 
capital may be fixed below Humaynun’s- tomb, on 
the authority of Finch and others, no traces of it. 
have been found there ; and, until something tangi- 
ble is discovered, one is warranted, in-considering 
the Lal Darw4zd4 near Dinpanah as marking the: 
real southern: boundary of the walled city, and 
the streets and the buildings so plainly. marked: 
outside it as extramural suburbs. The author 
agrees with General Cunningham with respect to 
the site of Siri (the city of ’Alau’d-din Khilji,.the 
conqueror of the Dakhan and.the second king. of 
the third Pathan dynasty), and disposes for ever 
of the attempts made to fixit near the Kutb: 

In the cases of most of these city sites Mr. Carr 


Stephen has omitted to perform one useful task,,. 


—that, namely, of describing:the ground as it now 


* To this list of deficiencies we adda few blemishes: 
which have escaped detection in the proofs. ‘The Hauz’ Alai 
can scarcely have had a “stone and masonry wall” (p. 83). 
The foundations, not the walls, of the Masjid must 
be “six feet deep” (p. 149). The “stamp” of Firuz Shéh’s 





lies under cultivation or mounds of ruins. He 
has preferred the more attractive duty of treating 
of the appearance and remains of the solid public 
buildings scattered over their’ areas. This re- 
minds us of the extreme want there is of a large 
scale archzological map of old Dehli. That of 
Lieutenant Burgess, plotted from a survey in 
1849-50, is the only: one existing that we are aware 
of. It is good so far as it goes, but the bounda- 
ries of some of the cities are unreliable, and it not 
only omits to mark important standing buildings, 
but is also on too gmail a scale to allow of the loca- 
tion of streets and of minor ruins being delineated. 

We have already referred to-some of the defi- 
eiencies of the book. To these must be added the 
want of any mention of the canals; the gardens 
(including the famous Shalamar); the palaces of 
nobies in-the modern city ; and of such buildings 
as the Jaina templeand Badli-k&-Sarai. Gene- 
rally, too, the modern city is not described in suf- 
ficient detail. All the important Moghul buildings 
are specified, but there is little or no account of 
the streets as they now lie compared with those 
of former times, and there is nothing about the 
baths, wells, sarais, sewers, and other domestic 
works, which, taking Léhor as an instance, are so 
curious in Muhammadan cities.* 

The canals were: well worthy of a page or two. 
The walled gardens have of late years so rapidly 
decreased in number that, unless they are de- 
scribed and measured af once, all trace of them 
will be lost. When last in Dehli, in 1873, we had 
difficulty in- finding Shalamar at all, and when we 
got there we found the famous-Imperial Garden 
had almost disappeared. All that remained was 
an angle of the enclosure wall, surmounted by a 
common plaster-domed pavilion, and two paltry 
baraddris, one of which a local agriculturist digni- 
fied by the name of Shish Mahal. The remains of 
some of the minor gardens are much more splen- 
did, several having imposing gateways of fine ma- 
terial. Not far from Shalamar is Badli-k4-Sarai, 
rendered famous by the engagement of June 1857. 
It is a small rectangular enclosure, with massive 
high battlemented walls of brick. It reeked with 
smoke and filth. 

Had space allowed, we should have liked to 
enter into some discussion of the very numerous 
points inthe archwology of Dehli yet remaining 
unsettled. Every page of such a work as that 
undér notice reminds one of how much remains 
to be done, but any attempt of the kind would. be: 
impossible here. : 


cupola, which is referred to (p. 63) as being on the fifth 
story of the Kutb Minér, must mean the finial or kalas. 
If ootagonal vilions “manned” the walls of the 

of Jeh hea Bavata (p. 256), they are to be envied.. At 
p. 192 there is “a-cylinder with 16 sidea.””_~ 
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Mr. Fergusson is well able to defend him- 
self when he requires it, but we cannot refrain 
from noticing with dissent Mr. Carr Stephen’s 
remark that Mr. Fergusson has committed him- 
self to statements, about the doings of British 
officials at Dehli, which cannot be accepted. We 
consider Mr. Fergusson has been astonishingly 
moderate in his denouncement of European Vandal- 
lism. The ignorant destroyer has done his worst 
there, to the eternal disgrace of the British 
reputation for taste. Without going further a- 
field, the first thing one sees on entering Dehli 
by railway isa mutilation of the walls of the 
Fort,—the walls which prompted the warm admi- 
ration of Heber,—in order that one or two honey- 
combed guns may havea clear sweop across the 
bridge. In respect fo these barbarities the 
mouths of state officials are shut, and it becomes 
indispensable that independent writers like Mr. 
Fergusson should speak the truth, while there is 
an enlightened government, both here and at 
home, able and willing to put down these acts 
of ruthless destruction. 





Kasauirn anp Kasuear: a Narrativo of the Journey of 
the Embassy of Kashgar in 1373-74. By H. W. Brt- 
LEW, C.8.I., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Staff Corps (sic 
in orig.), author of Journal of a Mission to Kandahar 
in 1857-58, &e., d&e. London: Triibner & Co. 


THe NORTHERN Barrier oF Inpra: a popular account 
of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By Frepn- 
rick Drew, Assoc. of the Royal School of Mines, As- 
sistant Master of Kton College, formorly of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s service. Jondon: Edward Stanford. 


The two works noted above deal with the same 
region, but are of very different pretensions and 
character. Dr. Bellewis an almost official writer, 
who has already related the adventures of two 
important Missions, has distinguished himself in 
the philology of Khurfsin and Mekr4n, and been 
highly honoured by the Government he serves. 
It would be natural to expect from his powers, 
experience, and opportunities a work which 
should be a vade-mecum to future travellers and in- 
quirers. The hope would be grievously disappoint- 
ed by the volume before us. Tt contains no map 
(a sine qud non of a good book of travels), though 
the author might surely have made use of the 
researches of his comrades, Captains Trotter and 
Biddulph and Colonel Gordon. It has no illus- 
trations, though the Mission included draughts- 
‘men and photographers; and’ it has no index. 
The book may, for the purpose of review, be 
divided into two parts,—the itinerary of the Mis- 
sion, and the author's ethnological opinions and 
historical researches. The former may be briefly 
dismissed, as the most part of it furnishes but 
little information not already before the public, 
and Dr. Bellew himself appears to think that the 
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interchange of the regulation civilities between 
Raja, Resident, and Envoy at Srinagar are quite 
as worthy of note as any other event of their 
travels. The other portion, however, requires 
some notice. 

It is, in the first place, very hard upon the 19th 
century that its now declining days should be in- 
sulted with a rechauffé of the wildest dreams of Tod 
and Wilford; with monsense about the “pure 
Caucasian, the representative of the original Saka, 
Sui, or Sacoa who were pushed up from tho plains 
by kindred tribes of the Yuchi, Getw, Jatta, 
or Goth’’! who, according to our author, “in the 
west transplanted to tho soil of their adoption, as 
in Gothland, Jutland, Mugland, Saxony, &c. 
fSaxony from Saka!) tho names of their colo- 
nizing tribes; and in the south,” to cut along 
story short, christened Bandras Ast, after Kash- 
ghar, Herat after Yarkand, and Katak in Orissa 
after an elder sister in Turkestdn! Atleast so 
Dr. Bellew ventures to conclude “ from the simi- 
larity of the nameg, and the historical record of 
the emigration,” a document ubout which he 
is provoking enough to give us no further in- 
formation. Ilis researches, however, into the his- 
tory of the country in times rather moro within 
the ken of modern man are apparently reliable, and 
would be useful if they were comfortably sorted 
out into an appendix. But they are, throughout 
the work, intermixed with the itinerary, as never 
were victuals in a pie; so that the bewildered 
reader emerges from the flockings and fightings 
of the children of Chinghiz Khdén into the fes- 
tive hall of the Mahiirdja of KaSmir, or the crowd- 
ed camp of the Mission, whence, at the sight of 
some wayside monument, the doctor drags him 
off again into the civil troubles of the “ Khitay” 
and ‘‘ Mughol.” It would perhaps be too much 
to ask for systematic orthography in such a work | 
—at any rate it would be fruitless, and it is some- 
thing that Dr. Bellew no longer calls the race of 
the Prophet ‘‘ Saggrids.”’ 

In wading through this confused medley of 
travel, history, and speculation we have been 
much assisted by Mr. Drew’s work. It is, and 
pretends to be,no more than a useful manual 
of the dominions of the house of Jami; but it 
has been very carefully and systematically com- 
piled, has a good map and index, and a number of 
illustrations, some of which are beautiful, espe- 
cially the pretty centre-piece on the cover (re- 
appearing in black and white on p. xii.), and all 
clear. Some ofthe modest outlines of mountain 
scenery could, one would think, almost be used 
as maps; and the whole work is of a sort most 
valuable to the traveller and student. 

W. F.-8. 
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THREE NEW EDICTS OF ASOKaA. 
BY G. BUHLER. 


r | Mace subjoined three edicts form part of the 
splendid discoveries which General Cunning- 
nam has been making in Northern and Central 
India during the last years, and will shortly be 
published in facsimiles in the first volume of 
his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. General 
Cunningham sent me last autumn plate XIV. 
of his work which contains them. With the help 
of a photograph also furnished by him I soon 
sneceeded in deciphering the very simple Sahas- 
vim edict. But the more important Ripnath 
inscription I was unable to make out com- 
pletely until I received two rubbings, which 
General Cunningham was good enough to take 
at my request. 
tinal results he very generously gave me per- 
mission tu publish the text with my translations, 
and thus enabled me to make these most impcr- 
tant imscriptions at once generally accessible. 

The great historical value of the new edicts 
lies herein :— 

Istly—That they absolutely fix the length of 
time which elapsed between Buddha’s nirvdna 
and Asoka ; 

2ndly—That they prove the accuracy of the 
chronology of the southern Buddhists, us far as 
India is concerned ; 

3rdly—That their data, together with the 
information of the Greek historians, prove Bud- 
dha’s nirvéna to have taken place between the 
years 483-82 and 472-71 B.c. ; and 

4thly—That they indicate the direction in 
which future efforts to find the exact date of 
Buddha’s nirvdna ought to be made. 

These assertions may appear bold and over- 
confident, as the inscriptions neither give the 
name of the king who caused them to be incised, 
nor show any of the common epithets of Buddha. 
‘But nevertheless I feel confident that a care- 
ful consideration of the contents of the edicts 
will cause their correctness to be admitted. 

In the Sahasram inscription a person who calls 
himself ‘the Beloved of the gods’ states that he 
was for a long time an updsaka, or worshipper, 
without exerting himself much for his faith ; that 
afterwards, in consequence of strenuous exertion 
during a year and more, he made the inhabit- 
ants of Jambudvipa, i.e. India, abjure the gods 
in whom they believed formerly. He then quotes 
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« passage in favour of ‘ exertion’ from a ‘sermon,’ 
and adds that this sermon was delivered by the 
Vieutha, ‘the Departed,’ two hundred and fifty-six 
{years) before, and that its substance has been 
incised on rocks and stone pillars. In the 
Ripnath edict ‘the Beloved of the gods’ enlarges 
the first two statements by adding that the 
time of his being an updsaka included more than 
thirty-two years and a half; and that during the 
period of exertion, lasting upwards of a year, he 
was a member of the smiyhu, or of the commu- 
nity ofascctics. This last point is also preserved 
in the fragment of the Bairit inscription. Jn 
the date the Riipnéth edict shows, besides, an 
important addition. It says, ‘256 (years) frou 
the departure of the Satu, the Teacher.’ 

Now it is quite clear that the individual who 
calls himself ‘ the Beloved of the gods’ must be a 
hing. For, the fact that this epithet occurs before 
the names of the three kings Piyadasi-ASoka, 
Dagaratha, and Tishya, and that in 
the Jangada separate edicts it is used by ttseli 
to denote the first ruler, proves that it was 
an ancient royal title corresponding nearly 
to the modern ‘ by the grace of God,” and the 
Roman Augustus, and was used in the 
third century before Christ. Secondly, the 
boast that the writer caused a change of religion 
throughout India,—the result notof his greatness, 
but of his zeal,—and that he caused the matter of 
the sermon to be incised on rocks and pillars, 
can only proceed from a great ruler, who held 
the whole or a great part of India in subjection. 
Both the title of the writer, and the alphabet 
which the edicts show, make it very probable 
that this king belongs to the third century 
before Christ, and to the Maurya dynasty. 
For it has hitherto not been proved that the 
title was used by later kings, or that the so- 
called Aégoka or Lat characters were adopted 
by any one but the Mauryas, their subjects and 
contemporaries. 

The next point to be determined is the faith 
to which the writer belonged. The statements 
that he destroyed the belief in the gods until 
then considered to be true, and that he was 
first an updsake or sdvaka, and later a member 
of the sarkgha, show that he must have been 
either a Bauddha or a Jaina. Both these sects 
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apply the former two terms to their lay brethren, 
and the latter to the brotherhood of their ascetics. 
If thus the choice lies between the Jainas and 
Bauddhas, it cannot be doubtful that the latter 
are meant. For though the Jainas existed in the 
third century before Christ, and even occur in 
Piyadasi- ASoka’s inscriptions under their ancient 
name Nigantha, 7.e. Nirgrantha,* no proof has 
hitherto been found for their own assertion that 
they were patronized by one of the Maurya 
kings ;f on the contrary, there is every reason 
for adhering to the generally received opinion 
that both Asoka and his grandson Daésaratha, 
and the other later Maurya princes, were Bud- 
dhists or patrons of Buddhism. 

If the ‘ Beloved of the gods’ was a Buddhist, 
it follows that the sermon which he quotes must 
be a Buddhist sermon, andthe Vivutha of 
the Sahasrim edict, or Vyutha of the Rip- 
nath edict, must be the Buddha himself. The 
word is not one of the common names of 8 Akya- 
muni-Gotama, but its etymological import 
is such as to make ita fitting epithet for him. 
I take vivutha for a representative of Sanskrit 
wturitta, and of Pali vivutta or vivaito. As not 
one of these or of the formerly published in- 
scriptions of Piyadasi shows double letters, but 
always substitutes single ones,t wivuthw is in 
reality equivalent to vivuttha, and this form 
differs from the Pali vivwita only by the aspira- 
tion ofthe second 7. This difference, however, 
does not matter much. For, firstly, there are 
other instances of irregular aspirates in the 
language of the edicts. Thus we have kichiht, 
‘something,’ for Sanskrit kuichit and Pali hii- 
chi.§ Secondly, the letter + causes in Pali some- 
times the aspiration of a preceding ta, e.g. in 
tattha = tatra,|| and it is therefore not astonish- 
ing that the vowel rz should have exercised the 
same influence in a cognate dialect. 

But irrespective of these phonetic considera- 
tions the identity of vivutha with Sans- 
krit vivritta becomes almost certain .from 
the immediately following sentence of the 
Sahasrém edict, duve sapmindldtisatd vivuwthd,— 

* See Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. II. p. 468., Qnd ed., and 
Delhi separate edict, 1.5 

+ According to their accounts, Sam prati or Sampadi, 
the son of Kundla and grandson of Asoka, covered the 
earth with Jaina chaityas. See, e.g., Hemachandra, Pari- 
Sishtaparva, Sargas X., XI. 

T Compare, e. 9., ‘ diyadhiyam’ with Pali diyaddho, tata 
with Pali tattha, athe with Pali attho, ete. 

§ Compare also the irregular aspirates in Pali words, 


like kuntha, phalita, &c. enumerated by EB. Kubn, Beitré 
rur Palt Grammatik, p. 40. eae 
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literally ‘two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty- 
six have elapsed.’ The sense of this passage, 
which is further confirmed by the phrase of the 
Khandagiri inscription(line 5) ftatho vivuthe vase, 
‘then after a year had elapsed,’ makes it impos- 
sible to take vivuthd for anything else than w7- 
erittdini or rather vivritie (nom. dual neuter). As 
these two examples, as well as the etymology, 
show, vivutha, if applied to a person, means 
originally ‘the Departed,’ ov‘ he who has passed 
away.’* Such a name tits Sikyamuni very well, 
as he is considered to be the first who passed 
away beyond the circle of births. The Ripnith 
form vyutha arose, in my opinion, from the sub- 
stitution of « for vu, and the consequent change 
of the i of the prefix v to y in accordance with 
the laws of Sanskrit phonetics. Its lingual th 
has been caused by the lost ri, which in Pali too, 
as the form viatfo shows, has the same effect.+ 
From the identification of the Viwuwtha, the 
preacher of the sermon, with Sikyam uni, it 
follows further that the era in which the inscrip- 
tions are dated is that of the Nirvdna. For, the 
ti, z.e. itt, which stands at the end of the sen- 
tence duve sapmindlitisutd vivuthd ti, shows 
that it is governed by the preceding sentence, 
lyan sdvane vivuthenra, Anybody who isacquaint- 
ed with the use of the Sauskrit ¢/i will sce the 
truth of thisremark, and will translate tdaisrdva- 
non eoopitiend (kritanr) deve shatpanchdsadadhike - 
sate vivritte iti, by “ this sermon was preached by 
the Departed two hundred and fifty-six years 
ago.” Thedate ofthe Ripnith inscription con- 
firms the above explanation. It says, 256 sata- 
vivdsé ta (i.e. ti), lit. “ 256 from the departure of 
the Sata, thus.” Hero the word sata requires 
special notice. It may stand for Sanskrit sata, 
100, or, as the inscription docs not note double 
consonants for saptwn, ‘seven,’ sakta, ‘able,’ 
sapta, ‘cursed ;’ or, as the inscription frequently 
leaves out the anusvdrat, for santa, i.e. sat, pres. 
part. of as, ‘good,’ sdnta, ‘ quiescent,’ srdnia, 
‘tired ;’ or, finally, because the inscriptions do not 
always aspirate ¢ followed by 7 or preceded by s,§ 
for sasta, ‘ praised,’ sastra, ‘a weapon,’ sdstra, 











|| Compare Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 50. 

{ Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI. p. 1090. 

* Another possibility to explain vivutha as a corruption 
of vivrita, and to take this as a synonym of nirvrita, Pali 
nibbuto, I reject on account of the two cases where it is 
construed with the word vaso, ‘a year.” 

+ Compare also HE. Kuhn, loc. cit. p.49, and the form 
kate for kritah. 

Compare, ¢.g., pakate = prakrantah, até == antat, &e. 

§ Compare tata, Sah. 1. 8== tatra and Pali atta = asta: 
Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 53. 
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‘institutes of science,’ and édsiri, ‘a teacher.’ I 
select from these numerous possibilities the last 
explanation, because in Pali sutthu|| == Sanskrit 
sdstri is a common designation of Sakya- 
muni. Thetranslation of the date is therefore, 
** 256 (years) since the departure of the Teacher 
(have elapsed).” The final ta, which I be- 
lieve to represent 72, indicates here probably 
that the inscription is finished. 

The result which has now been gained is 
that the inscriptions proceeded from a Maurya 
king, or from a contemporary of the Mauryas, 


who was a Buddhist lay-brother during thirty- | 
two years and a half, and a member of the | 


who was a | 
Buddhist for more than thirty-three and a half, 


swmgha for upwards of a year, 7Z. e. 


and that in the thirty-fourth year of his ad- 
herence to the Buddhist faith 256 years after 
the Nirvéna had elapsed, or in other words the 


207th year after the Nirvina corresponded to 


the second half of the 34th year after his con- 
version. Now we know of no Indian princes 
who made any great efforts for Buddhism in 
the third century after the Nirvdna besides 
Agoka and DaSaratha, his grandson. 
But the latter cannot be the author of the 
inscriptions, as he reigned only seven years. 
There remains, therefore, nobody but Asoka, 
whose reign lasted more than thirty-seven 
years. This inference is fully confirmed by 
the Mahdvaiga, which, provided a certain line 
of interpretation is adopted, gives the years 
of Aégolka’s reign after his conversion as 
upwards of 34, and places his death in 257 
Buddhe. 

The chronological dates regarding ASoka 
which occur in the Ceylonese chronicle are as 
follows :— 

1. Interval between Bindusdra’s death 
and ASsoka’s abhisheka. ...... (upwards 
of) 4 years.4] 

2. Interval between ASoka’s abhisheka 
and his cunversion to Buddhism. ........- 
(upwards of) 3 years.* 

3. Conversion of Tishya, the Upardja . 
in the 4th year of ASoka’s reign.f 
4. Ordination of Mahendra and San- 
in the 6th year.{ 
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\| Vide Childers’ Pali Dict. s. v. 

@ Mahdvarizia, V. 17-20,—Turnour, pp. 21-22. 

* Mahdav. V. 35,—Turnour, p. 23. In this passage and 
the preceding one the author says that three and four years 
respectively bad. elapsed when the second event took place ; 
the latter fell, therefore, in the 4th and 5th years. Mr. 
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5. Death of the Sthaviras Tishya and 
Stumanas. in the 8th year. 

6. The third Buddhist convocation 

. in the 17th year.§ 
7. Planting of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. . 
. - in the 18th year. 

8. Death of queen Asandhimitra. . 

. - . L2th year after the last event. 

9. Asoka’s marriage with her attendant. . . 
. . . 4th year after the last event. 


rr Sey 


10. Destruction of the Bodhi-tree. . . . . 8rd 
year after the last event. 

ll. Death of ASoka....... 4th year 
after the last event. 

12. Total of ASoka’s reign... . 37 years.|! 


There are two points connected with these 
dates which require consideration, viz. if the 
years of ASoka mentioned under Nos. 3-7 are to 
be counted from the death of BindusAdara or 
from ASoka’s abhishekz, and, secondly, how 
the dates under $-11 can be reconciled with the 


| statement No. 12, that Asoka ruled 37 years. 


As regards the first question, the common 
custom of the Hindus to reckon the years of 
their kings from ‘the date of their abhisheka, 
and not from their actual accession to the throne, 
is a Strong argument for taking all the years 
mentioned under Nos. 3-7, as well as the total 
under No. 12, to refer to the period after Agoka’s 
abhisheka. This argument is farther strength- 
ened by the consideration that if the 4th year, in 
which Asoka’s brother Tishya entered the sangha, 
andthe 6th year,in which his (ASoka’s) son 
Mahendra and his daughter Sanghamitra were 
ordained, had to be counted from Bindusira’s 
death, both these events would fall before Asoha’s 
conversion to Buddhism. For his conversion can- 
not have taken place earlier thanthe Sth yearafter 
Bindusidra’s death. Now Indian princes 
were, and are, no doubt, great latitudinarians in 
religious matters, and it would not be extra- 
ordinary to find that the brother of a Brah- 
manical king had turned Buddhist with his 
sanction. But it seems extremely improbakle 
that a Brahmanshould persuade,or even give per- 
mission to, a son and a daughter to become 
ascetics of another sect than his own. For this 
reason also I can come to no other conclusion 





Turnour translates chatuhi vassehi (V.20) wrongly by ‘in 
the fourth year.’ 

+ Mahéu, V. 168-172,—Turnoar, p. 34. 

+t Mahéu. V. 215,—Tormour, p. 37. 

§ Mahdv. V. 286,—Turnonr, p. 42. 

{| For the last: dates ste Mahév. XX. 1-6,—Turnour, p. 122 
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but that the dates of Tishya’s and of Mahendra’s 


and Sanghamitra’s ordinations fall in the 4th 
and 6th years after Asoka’s abhishek, t.e. in the 
Ist and 8rd years after his conversion. If that is 
conceded in the case of these two events, it fol- 
lows that all the other dates have to be taken in 
the same manner. The second question—as to 
how the dates given under 8-11 are to be revon- 
eiled with the statement under 12, that Asoka 
reigned 37 years—has attracted the attention of 
Professor Lassen, whois of opinion thatthe JWuha- 
vase contradicts itself. He maintains that as 
the death of Asand himitra fell in the 12th 
year after the 18th year of ASoka’s accession, 
the marriage of Asoka in the 4th year after that 
event, the destruction of the Bodhi-trec in the 
5rd year after the marriage, and the death of 
Asoka in the 38rd year alter the destruction of 
the Bodhi-tree, the total of Asoka’s years ought 
to be 41, instead of 37.9 The Muhdomirsu 
certainly does express itself very looscly, but 
still its statements may be reconciled with each 
other. For it does not assert that the last four 
events took place at intervals of 12, 4, 3, and 4 
years, but at intervals of 


11 years ++ % months or days. 
3 years + @ = - 
2years +z ,, d 
S3years +e ,, 


Nor does it say that the Hoahitees was sent 
to Ceylon 18 years after ASoka’s abhisheka, but 
in the 18th year, ¢.¢. after 17 years and « months 
or days had elapsed. If we now assume that 
the number of the months or days in excess of 
the full years elapsed on the occurrence of 
each of the last five events does amount to 
more than one entire year and to less than two 
entire years, and if we concede that, as Turnour 
and others have already conjectured, the total 
of Asoka’s reign, 37 years, refers only to the 
number of completed years, and leaves out odd 
months and days, then the two statements will 
agree perfectly. In order to make my meaning 
plainer, I will, merely for argument’s sake, put 
down definite figures for the unknown number 
of months or days, and the agreement of the 
two statements will appear at once :— 

Yrs. m. 
(7) The Bodhi-tree planted in Ceylon 

in the 18th year after abhisheka... 17 7 
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{ Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. I. p . 283, 2nd ed. h - 
luoked the fact that the Ttké tr the Mash iwvartbar"Ternone, 
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Yrs. xm. 
(8) Asandhimitra died in the 12th year 
WEGEI TAAL: clare swhesunnekeaeeieds ll 7? 
(9) Asoka married her attendant in the 
+tih year after that 0.2.0.2... vp 3 
(10) The Bodhi-tree was —— in 
the 3rd year after that.. beat. 25. sae 
(11) Asoka died in the ii year alten 
Gl abgadii dt recuch encesisacenaeneaients 5 | 
The total of ASoka’s reign was then... 37 14 


and that is Just what the Maheéowunse says, pro- 
vided its total 37 is taken to vefor to completed 
years only. 
The figures assigned for the mouths are, 
I have stated, entirely fictitious, and. as far as 
the statements of the Muhdemisa are concerned, 
the surplus over 37 years may be just as well 
ten days as ten months. 


we 


Bat it seems obvions 
to me that the above interpretation of the pas- 
sage 1s more accurate, anc more in accordance 
with the hteral meaning of the text than that 
proposed by the Z¥ké, which declares it neces- 
sary to avoid counting the last year of each 
period twice.* 

If ws now turn to consider the adjustment 
of Rnddha’s years and of Agéoka’s, we shall 
again find an element of uncertainty in the 
statement of the Mahkduanrse. But it will also 
appear that, under certain suppositions which 
the text by no mcans disallows, the statements 
of the Mahduwmisa and of those of the new 
inscriptions completely agree. The Weuhdvaisa 
says, V. 21, that 218 years after the Nirvdna had 
pussed when A&goka’s abhisheka took place. This 
obviously means, according to our manner o7 
expressing ourselves, that the abhisheku was per- 
formed in 219 4.8. “The text leaves it doubtful 
if the 218th year had only just closed, or is’ a 
number of months had elapsed since its corn- 
pletion. On this point, regarding which, I repeat 
it, no certainty canbe gained from the Mah demise. 
as well as on the other point, which aacording 
to the preceding discussion is equally uncertain. 
the amount of the excess over the total of 37 
years, depends the determination of the year of 
the Nirvéna in which Agoka died. If atthe time 
of the abhisheka 218 years ofthe Nirvdna plus a 
few months, say two or three only, had elapsed. 
and if the excess of months over the tota! 


Introd, p. xlvii.— warns against this ‘ laughable mistake.’ 
* Turnour, Mahdv., Tatrod. p. xlvii.  . 
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of 3/7 years of ASoka’s reign amounts likewise to 
afew months, say two or three only, then the 
death of Asoka will fallin the year 256 of the 
Nirvéna For 218 years and 2 months + 37 
years and 2 months makes 255 years and 4 
months. Under this supposition Agoka died in 
the first half of the year 256 of the Niredna. 
But if many months, sav 10 or 11, of the 
219th year ofthe Nired@na had passed at the time 
of the whhisheka, and if many months, say ten 
or eleven, have to be added to the total of the 
years of ASoka’s reign, then his death falls in 
the year 257 after the Nire@va. For 218 years 
and ll months + 3?¢ years awl U1 aarths makes 
256 years and 10 months. It is alsoapparent that 
in order to bring about an agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Mahdvamsa this seeond 
interpretation has to be adopted. For only in 
ease Asoka died towards the end of 257 a.n. will 
it be possible to allow that he may have caused 
an inscription to be incised when 256 years 
after the departure of the Teacher hud passed. 
Now onty one more point, the probable date of 
A§Soka’s conversion, remains to be considered in 
order to complete the agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Mahéeramsa. The equation 
of the former is 33 years 6 months and # days 
==256 a.B. + x months or days. The Vuhdvainsu 
says, V. 34, ‘The father (of Asoka), being of the 
Brahmanical faith, used to feed (daily) sixty 
thousand Brahmans. He himself did so for 
three years.’ Now this may mean cither that 
the interval between Asoka’s abhisheha and his 
conversion was filled by three years exactly, or 
that some months and days have to be added. 
The equation in the new inscriptions makes it 
necessary to add at least eight months, because 
the middle of the thirty-fourth after the conver- 
sion could not fall under any other supposition 
in the 257th year after the Nirvdza. But if this 
addition is made the dates of the inscription 
and of the Mahdvaiiga agree perfectly. Tor 
then we obiain-— ; 
Asoka’s abhishcka 218 years after the Nir- 
véna and say 11 months, ¢.c. at the end of 219 
A.B. 
Agoka’s conversion 3 years after the abhisheka 
and say S months, t.e. in the middle of 223 a.n. 
Daie of the inscriptions 83 years and 6 months 
and odd days after conversion, 2.e. in the begin- 
ning of 257 a.B. 
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Death of ASoka 37 years and say 10 months 
after abhishelu, t.e. in the end of 257 Ap. 

The agreement which has thus been shown to 
exist between the inscriptions and the Mahd- 
vasa is, in spite of the uncertainty introduced 
by the neglect of the odd months in the latter 
work, suificiently close to prove that the JJuhd- 
ransa’s statements regarding the history of India 
and of the beginuines of Buddhism are mare 
than fancifal inventions of the monastic mind. 
They must be regarded as genuine historical 





dates, derived from contemporary evidence. 
The necessary consequence of this discovery 
is that all attempts to adjust the Cevlonese chro- 
nology to that of the Greeks by means of a 
reduction or of a lengthening of the distance 
between the Nirrdnis and Agoka have to be given 
up. Henceforth it must be accepted as a fact 
that the abhisheka of Asoka took place in 219 
A.B. and that he was alive in the beginning 
of 257 a.B. If the identification of Aéoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta with the San- 
drokyptos of the Greeks, and ASoka’s own 
relations to Antiochus, theAntiyoka or 
Antiyoga of the rock inscriptions, prove 
that the Ceylonese date of the Niredwa 546 
Be. bas been placed 09 to 70 vears too early. 
the fault must lie either in the period after 
ASolza, or in the adjustment of the dates of the 
Indian histery and of the Ceylonese kings. It is 
possible that either some kincs have been er- 
roncously inserted arrer Deeduditpriye Pish ages, 
the contemporary of Asoka, or that the reigns of 
Tishya. as wellas of his predecessor and succes- 
sors, have becn intentionally expanded. The 
latter alternative seems to me most likely, 
because, as Mir. Turnourt and other Orientalists 
have shown, the dates of Pandukabhaya., 
of Wi utaSiva andof his four sons, are extrern>2- 
ly suspicious. It seems impossible that these 
kines, who represent three generations, should 
have reigned 200 years. This suspicion be- 
comes stronger through other circumstances, 
especially through the fact that Vijayas 
landing is made to fall on the day of the Nir- 
vdva. Iam not prepared to risk any definite 
statement as to the manner in which the reigns 
ofthe Ceylonese kings ought to be reduced, or on 
the exact amount of the reduction, as I think it 
very likely that Dr. P. Goldschmidt’s collection 
of Ceylonese inscriptions will completely clear 
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up the question. For all practical purposes 
the date for the Nirvdna, 477-78 a.v., fixed by 
Professor M. Miiller, by General Canningham, 
and others, is perfectly sufficient. The new in- 
scriptions show that it cannot be very far wrong. 
The two outside termini for the beginning of 
Chandragupta’s reign are 32i B.c. on the 
one side, and 310 z.c. on the other. Tor this 
reason, and because the Ceylonese date for the 
beginning of the Mauryas, 163 a.z., must now be 
considered to be genuine, the Nirvéya must fall 
between 483-82 b.c. and 472-713.c. If, theretore, 
the date 477-78 for the Nirvéna should cventu- 
ally be proved to be wrong, the fault cannot be 
more than five or six years one way or the other. 

Certainty regarding the date of the Nirvdna, 
as already stated, will probably be obtained 
from the Ceylonese inscriptions. But there‘is 
a chance that the same goal may be reached by a 
different road. Ifa perfectly trustworthy ac- 
count of the interval between Asoka’s death 
and the beginning of the Vikrama or of the 
Saka eras could be obtained either from Indian 
inscriptions or from books, then the question 
would also be solved. I must add that an ac- 
count of this kind exists, though I should be 
sorry to call it trustworthy on the evidence 
hitherto adduced. The Svetambara Jainas place 
Mahavira’s nirvina in 470£ before the era of 
Vikramaditya 56-7 B.c., and the beginning of 
the Mauryas in 216 after Mahavira, or in 311 
B.c. This date agrees well enough with the state- 
ments of the Greeks, and I should be prepared 
to adopt it if the manner in which the Svet4m- 
baras arrived at it agreed with the Buddhist 
chronology, and the age of the gdéihd in which 
if occurs were better authenticated. But the 
Jaina account of the dynasties in the 6th and 
oth centuries 3B.c. differs from those of the 
Bauddhas and of the Brahmans. 
says that Mahavira died on the night in 
which kng Palaka of Ujjain was installed 
on the throne; that Palaka ruled 60 Years ; 
that, next, the Nandas held Imdia for 155 
years, and that the latter were succeeded by 
the Mauryas. Thus the Sigunigas are left out 
altogether—a point which makes the dates 














T See Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 362, and Jour. Bo. Br. RB. As 
Soc. vol. IX. p. 147. Kern in his Jaartelling, p. 28, gives 
466 before Vikrama as the date of Mahavira’s nirvana, OD. 
the authority of Professor Weber’s extracts from the sa. 
trunjayaméhdimya. That work is a wretched forgery by 
Some yatt of the 13th or 14th century, as the chapter 
on Kuméarapila of Anahilap&taka, 1144-74 a.p., and the 
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suspicious. Under these circumstances I give the 
Jaina account merely as a curiosity, and in order 
to warn ayainst its being used, without further 
inguiry, as a@ means to find the exact date of 
Chandragupta’s accession and of the Nervéna. 
The additions to the history of the last years 
of Agoka which the new inscriptions furnish 
are of great interest. We now hear for the first 
time that ASoka’s zeal for the Buddhist faith 
produced towards the end of his reigu some- 
tbing very like bigotry. His boast that he caused 
the people of Jambudvipa, to abjure their an- 
cient gods, which probably must be taken to 
meun only that be did his best to bring about 
such a result, stands in strange contrast to his 
earlier toleration. The change linds its ex- 
planation partly in the increasing age of the 
monarch, and the domestic difficulties which, 
both according to Buddhistic and Jaina ac- 
counts, he had with the queen whom he 
married after Asandbimitra’s death, and partly 
by his turning ascetic. This fact is likewise 
new and of great interest, as Asoka, in spite of 
his asceticism, apparently continued to govern 
the country. It indicates that the Buddhists 
allowed, just Jike the Juainas in exceptional 
cases, an intermediate stage between the Srdéva- 
kas or lay brethren and the Bhikshus or monks. 
The Gujarat chroniclers assert that the Chan- 
lukya king Kumadrapila, to whom they 
even give the title swhghddhipati, ‘lord of the 
Same¢ha,’ took at various periods of his reign 
vows of contincuce, of temperance, of abstention 
from animal food, and of apratigruha, i.e. to re- 
nounce the condscation of the heirless property 
of Vanids. Iam not aware that other instances 
of royal Bauddha ascetics, occur who continued 
to administer the affairs of their kingdoms. 
There is yet another question for which the 
new inscriptions are of the utmost importance,— 
the history of the ancient Nagart nuimerals. 
Hitherto the oldest inscriptions showing them 
were the Mathura inscriptions of Kanishka, 
the Satav4hana inscriptions on the Nanighat, 
and the inscriptions of the Andhrabhrityas. 
Tt is satisfactory to find now that these nu- 
meral signs are contemporaneous with the 











numerous Gujaraticisms, show. The Svetambaras mean 
the era of Vikramaditya of 56-7 B.c. when they say 470 
before Vikru na. The Digambaras place Mahdvira’s ntr- 
vina in 605 before Vikrama, and refer to the so-called 
Saka era. 


§ See Lassen, Ind. Alé. vol. II. p. 275, 2nd ed. 
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oldest known form of the Indian alphabet. But 
the form of the sign for 200 is still more im- 
portant, as it furnishes the clearest proof for 
the correctness of Pandit Bhagvinlal Indrajt’s 
discovery of the syllabic origin of the Nigart 


namerals. The sign for 200 employed in the: 


Sahasrim edict is }f‘, and, if the right-hand 
side-stroke denoting the second hundred is left 
out of consideration, closely resembles the sign 
for 100 in the Nanighit inscriptions and the 
fifth Gupta sign.|| But in the Ripnith edict 
the common sign for the syllable su A, appears 
in its stead, showing, however, an unusual 
elongation of the left-hand vertical stroke. It 
is obvious that the elongation of the vertical 
stroke serves? here the same purpose as the 
side-stroke in the Sahasram figure, 7. e. to 
denote that 200, not 100, must be read. But 
the fact that the common sign for the syllable sw 
is employed, instead of the differentiated form 
used in the Sahasrim edict, proves that the 
engraver knew it to be a syllablé, and pro- 
nounced it as such. 

I take this opportunity to give au attempt at 
an explanation of the very curious fact that in the 
eyllabic notation of numerals 200 is expressed by 
the syllable su or sw plus one stroke, and 300 
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by sw or su plus two strokes, which letter are 
attached, according to the fancy of the writer, 
either at the right-hand side both high up and 
low down, or even placed at the top. This 
manner of notation is not easily explicable on 
the supposition that the side-strokes represent 
ankas or figures.” Fér in that case we onght 
to find two side-strokes for 200, end three for 
300. I propose, therefore, to take them as 
marks intended to show that in the case of 200 
the syllable su had to be pronounced long, si. 
and in the case of 300 pluta, ie. si-u. This 
explanation holds good for the Andhrabhritya 
and Vakataka signs for 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 
also, which may be read dhu, dhi, and dhi-u, 
respectively. Itis confirmed by the fact thet 
in the case of 400 the sign for the syllable ex- 
pressing 4, khka or ki according to Bhagvanlal. 
is attached to su. The Hindu grammarians 
allow syllables of three méirds only, and it was 
therefore impossible to employ an additional 
stroke in order to denote 400. 

The sign in the two edicts fur 50 also de- 
serves attention. Ripnath shows the form used 
in the Kshatrapa and Valabhi inscriptions. 
while Sahasram gives that of the Hastern plates 
and of the MSS. 


Inscription on a@ Rock at Sahasram. 


From General Cunningham’s facsimile, revised according to photograph. 


flys PIB t es ov Ein LObty vidio gus, 
8b I GOT HR e PKL IH ADELE Feb Gi US & tik 
WC GY Ud steven # Yo Ber BARS dF VO3h 319 55.14 Wa 
EY Ya LOVIUGHAPT UNE 281 UDKDNo Ye VG FLIP eg Pgh 
vt Srykod e LAG okt em te Ki hood UES yu b queue 
bog UHI PVE IYEY OS WAIN by oy ba LU Larh 
© pp egok ng Ge PHoVeheS Sule wee 
oR EV OMY TU veg 


Transoript and Restoration of the Sahasrdm yani savachhalini, | am updsake sumi,/na cha 





Wed * pidhar: palakarnte.—1— 
ie Savitachhale sidhike | , am few bidham pala 
Devanamh piye hevam a[ha sAtilekani adhit]i- | kam]t[e]. baka 


L. 1. The facsimile and photograph show that seven or 
eight syllables have been lost. The restoration of the first 
six is absolutely certain on account of the identical readings 
of R. and B. [adhit]iydni is lese certain. I take it for a 
representative of adhitisdmi, caused by the change of s 
to hand its subsequent loss, just as in Panjabi th, thirty, 
and that, thirty-one. 


| Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 45, col. 1 and col. 5. 

In the case of 300 the Jainas also place the second 
stroke above the syllable, and write ar: 

* Materials used: Plate XIV. of General Cunningham’s 


Corp. Inser. Ind. vol. I. and a photograph supplied by Gene- 
ral Cunningham. 
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Etena cha amtalena | jambudipasi ammisam, 
deva[ hu |sam, ta—2— 
muuisA | misam deva kataé.| Pala[kamasi hi] 
iyath phale [nlo [chaijyazh mahatati-vacha- 
kiye pavatave.| Khudakena hi pala—3— 
kamaminend vipule suagie] [salkiye ala[dha 
yita]vie].{ Se etiiye athaye iyazh savdne |: 
khudaka cha udali cha pa—4— 
lakamarhtu, amti pi cham janamtu|; chila- 
thitike cha palakame hotu]. Iyam cha athe 
vadhisatt |, vipulam pi cha vadhisati,—5— 
diyidhiyaih avaladliyend diyadhiyam vadhi- 
sati| Iya cha savane vivuthena; duve sapam- 
niliti- —6— 
sat vivutha ti (stiti phra) 256. Ima cha atharh 
pavatesu likhapaya thaya; [yata] vi a- —7— 
thi hete silathaabha tata pi likhapaya the- 
yi. —8— 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus (Zé ‘s) 
[more than thirty-two] years [aed a hal] that I 
am a worshipper (f Buddha), and Dhave not ex- 
erted myself strenuously. (Zé ¢s) a year and more 
[that Lhuve ererted myself strenuously]. Daring 
this interval those gods that were (held fo be) trac 
gods in Jambudvipa have been made (fo be 
regardetas) ment and false. Yorthrough strenu- 
ous exertion comes this reward, aml it oneht not 
to be said to be an effoet of (uu) greatness. Hor 
even @ small man who exerts himself can gain 
for himscl! great rewards in heaven. Just for 
this purpose a scrmonhasbeen preached : ‘‘ Both 
small ones and great ones should exert thom- 
selves, and in the end they should also obtain 
(Zrue) knowledge. And this spiritual good will 
increase; it will even increase exceedingly ; it 
will increase one (size) and a half, at least one 





L.2. Read saievuchhale, R. Six or seven letters have 
been lost. H.and L. have two sentences, correspondiny 
to this lacuna, contuining sixteen letters. S. can have had 
one sentence only. The sense requires the sentenve given 
above. Read owiisati:, according to 2. Read devd-lusiah 
as 2. has devi-hust auda verb is required. The vertical 
stroke in the facsimile is the left-hand part of the fp. ‘This 
emendation I owe to Pandit Bhagydnlal Indraji. Read 
te tor fa, according to Jt. 

L.3. Read decd. The pala before the lacuna is probable 
from the photograph. The restoration is vertain on ac- 
couat of the corresponding passage in Jt., which here, as 
everywhere, substitutes the root pak tor palutam. Tho 
second and third lacunas have been filled in aveording to Je. 

L. 4, Restorations according tu and B~—Read sivune. 

L. 5. Read cha jdnarte, 

L. G. Read sd4utnes the facsimile has dute, 
to the photograph dure, which the sense 
probable, if not certain. 

L.7. Restoration suggested by the fact that two sylla- 
bles have been lost, and a relative pronoun is desirable, 
though not absolutely necessary. The date had been read 
by General Cunningham before I received the inscription. 

f This phrase probably alludes to the Buddhist belief 
that the devas also have shorter or longer terms of existence, 


but according 
requires, 1s at least 
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(size) and a half.’ And this sermon (is) by the 
Deparied. Two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty- 
six, 256, have passed since ; und I have caused 
this matter to be incised on the hills; or where 
those stone pillars are, there ioo [ have caused 
it to be incised. 
Transcript of the Riipnith Ldict.t 

Devainam piye hevam ahi: silirakekani 
adhitisini va[sa], ya sumi pika sa[vajki, no 
cha badhi pakate. Satileke chu chhavacihare. 
ya sumt haka samgha-papile—l— 
badhicha pakate. Yi maya kaldya jambudipasi 
amis devd-lusu te dani mas’ kat&. Pakamasi 
hi esa phate, no cha csi mahatatipa-potave. 
Khudakenad hi ka—2-— 


pl parumuminend sukiye pipule pi svage 
irodhave.  Mtiya athdya cla sivane kate; 


khadaké cha udali cha pakamathtu ti, ata picha 
janamhtu. Lyath pakire cha-—3— 
kiti? chirathitike siya. lya hi athe vadhi 
vadhisili, vipula cha yadhisiti, apaladhiyena 
diyadbiyaah vadhisati. Jya cha athe pavatisu 
Ickhipeta valata hadha ghia; athim—t— 
silithubhe  silithathbhasi lkhdpeta  vayata. 
Ktind cha vayajanend yiyatakatu paka abhale. 
savura-vivase tavivati. Vyuthend sdvane kate. 
(sti Ho phra) 256 sa--5— 
la-viva sit ta-—J— 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus : 
(Zé és) more than thirby-two ycars and a halt 
that [am a hearer (o/ the low), and I did not 
exert myselfstronuously. But ibis a year and 
more that I have entered the community (of 
uscelics), and that [ haye exerted myself 
strenuously. Those gods who during this time 
were considered to be trne (gurls) in Jambudvipa, 


Orn neem a ceca 





oll tiadietedcaeediliedtdaetece nL eee vane 


after which they die and are born avain in other stages of 
existence according to their sarin. 

+ Materials used: two rubbings forwarded by General 
Cunningham. 

Li. 1. Read satilehint, the letter Fk looks blurred and 
isa mistake for J. For pala read hal. hore is a faint 
mark between sa and ki which may be va,—sdvaki ia re- 


‘quired as synonym for vpdsuke; somgha while isa pos- 


sible reading, us the letters appear to be half effaced. 
reading given above is supported by B. 

L. 2. Under the v4 of devd-husa there is a vertical 
stroke, resembling an wu Probably it is intended to 
indicate the absorption of the initial @ of alusu, and is the 
oldest form of the Arayraha S. Read es for esd. A letter 
may have stood between khudaheid ht and ka. But I 
rather think the marks in the impressiun are accidental 
scratches. 

L. 3. Read pakamaminend; vipule; drddhave; the 
long Gin pubdre is not quite certain. 

L, 5. Read lehhipets thayi ti; tupayati b for & ; but 
possibly the reading on the stoue may be tapdyati, as the 
lower part of vd-does not quite form a circle. Possibly 
vyathend. The two last figures of the date had been read 
by General Cunningham before I received the inscription. 

L. 6. Probably ti for ta to be read. 
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have now been abjured. For through exertion 
(comes) this reward, and it cannot be obtained 
by greatness. For a small (man) who exerts 
himself somewhat can gain for himself great 
heavenly bliss. And for this purpose this ser- 
mon has been preached: “‘ Both great ones and 
small ones should exert themselves, and, shouldin 
the end gain (true) knowledge, and this manner 
(of acteng) should be, what? Oflong duration. 
For this spiritual good will grow the growth, 
and will grow exceedingly, at the least it will 
grow one (size) anda half.’’ Ard this matter has 
been caused to be written on the hills ; (where) 
a stone pillaris, (there) it has been written ona 
stone pillar. And as often as (man brings) to this 
writing ripe thought, (so often) will he rejoice, 
(learning to) subdue his senses.§ This sermon 
has been preached by the Departed. 256 (years 
have elupsed) since the departure of the Teacher. 
Transcript of the Bairat Edict.|| 


Devanam piye 4hA sati[lekani]....... 
t.€.S%... .—l— 
vasi-nam ya haka updsake nfo] cha badham. 
*. © *# &# @ FF PB sD res 


jambudipasi amisd-nam deva-hi.. . 
[pala |kamasi esa{ pha }|le—4— 

(n)o hi ese mahatane vachakaye 
[palajrumamimend ya....- -. 


» © 8 e@ & 


a—d— 
ule pi Svainge [salkye Aladheta(v)e... .- 
... [khudajka cha udala cha 
palakamatu ti—6— 
amte pi janamtu ti chilathiti[ke] 
{vi]pulam pi vadhisati—7— 
diyadhiyam vadhisati (i phra) 56 
.. oo 8— 

Index of Words occurring in the three Hdicts.4 
Am, 5. 1,2; B. 3 = Sansk. yat: compare Dhau- 
li VI. 3, 5; sep. ed. I. 2, &c. 


§ The originalhasa double meaning. The other meaning 
is, “ And as often as (a man seasons his) boiled rice with 
this condiment he will be satisfied, fallmg into a state of 
sanwara, t.e. that state of intense satisfaction and repletion 
in which he closes his eyes from pleasure, and suspends the 
activity of the senses generally. 


|| Materials used : Cunningham, Corp. Inser. vol. I. plate 
XIV., and a cloth copy made by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 


L. 1. Cloth copy; devinim. The remnants of three 
letters towards the end of the line are also from the latter. 


L. 2. Corp. Inscr. : paka. Cloth copy shows lower part 
of n(o). Corp. Inser.: dddht. Cloth copy has remnants 
of these letters towards the end of the line. | 

3. Corp. Inscr.: payaye ate and badht. In the cloth 
the top of dha is wanting. 


-_ @8 € @ 8s 8 & 
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L. 
copy 
jecture amisd-nar deva-hi{su te dain. Portions of the 
etters loka appear on the cloth copy; Corp. Inscr. i mast. 


i 


4. Cloth copy : amisd-na deve pt and omits vt. Icon- - 


Atham, 8.7; athdya, 8.5, BR. 4, athe; 8.5, 
R = Sansk.artha, Pali attho: compare Dhauli IV. 
7, V.7, &c. and pillar edicts. 

-At hi, R. 4 = Sansk.ast?: compare Dhanli IX. 
1, &e. 

[A dhit}iydni, S.1,a vicarious form for the 
following == *adhitihdni; compare Panjabi ith, 
thirty, and tkaitt, thirty-one, bth, twenty, and 
panje, twenty-five, &c. 

Adhttisdni, 8.1 = Sansk. ardhadvi-trimsdni, 
Gujarati adhitis: compare also adha-(kostkydni), 
Delhi sep. ed. 2. Regarding Sansk. ardha = adr- 
dha see Pct. Dict. s. v. ardiia. Adhi or closely 
allied forms occur in all the modern Prakrits. 

Atd, BR. 3 = amté = Sansk. amtét. 

Athi,8.7 = Sansk. astt with the meaning of the 
plural santz : compare Childers’ Pali Dict. s.v. attii, 
and Delhi sep. ed. 11, ata athi sildthambhdani. 

Amtalena,S.2. = Sansk. antarena : compare 
Dhauli, e.g. IV. 1, and pillar edicts. 

Amtd,S. 5 = Sansk. antdt. 

Amte, B. 7 = Sansk. ante. 

Apaladhiyend, R.4=Sansk. apardrdhyena. 

Amisd, R. 2 = Sansk. amishdt. ° 

Amtsd-natn, B.4 = amishdt + nanu. 

Ammisam, S.3, mistake or vicarious form for 
amisam == Sansk. amisham: compare, regarding 
nasalization, Kuhn, Beitrage Pali Gra.n. p. 33, and 
Dhauli IT. 3. Amni = dni = ydni, &. 

Avaladhiyend, $.6=— Sansk. avardrdhyena. 

Ahdle, R.5 = Pali dhdro: see Childers’ Dict. s. 
v. For the change in the quantity of the initial 4 
compare Kuhn, loc. cit. pp. 23-30, Dhauli IX. 1, 
abddhesu == dbddhesu, &c. , 

Ahusam, ahusu : see husam, husu. 

Arodhave, BR. 3, mistake for drddhave = 
Sansk. drdddhavyakh: compare Girndr VI. 12. 
-Tave, 2.e. tavve = Sansk. tavyah, occurs in the 
pillar edicts. 

Ald (dhayitajv(e), dladdhetave, S. 4, B. 6: see 
the preceding, and compare Dhanuli [X. 7, &c. 

Ahd, 8.1, K. 1, B. 1 = Sansk. dha. 

Ima, 8. 7 = imam = Sansk. imam. 


Imdya, R. 2 = Sansk. asmat : compare Girnaér 
IIT. 3. 


L. 5. Corp. Inser. begins the line ha hi, the cloth copy 
shows 0 clearly. Corp. {nscr.: mapdtame. I think maha- 
tana should be read, as‘the word forms a compound with 
vachakaye. Read [yalalkamaminend. The cloth copy omits 
ya a, which are not easily explained. 

L. 6. Cloth copy: vipule him Svage takye ; Corp. Inser.: 
wipule pi Svamnge kiye. The above reading is conjectural, 
but supported by the analogy of 8. and R. Possibly sakiye 
may betherightform. Towards the end Corp. inser. reads 
[khuda|k& che, which is mcorrect. : 

L. 7. Cloth copy omits arz(te), shows half a ta instead 
of % in chilathith(ke), and. omits pu in (%) Th. 

L. 8 Cloth copy: diyadhiya. vudhasati, and omits the 
numeral signs. I must confess that I doubt the correctness 
of the latter, on account of their position. 

@ The references to the published edicts refer to Mr.- 
Burgess’s Girnér facsimiles, and to the plates of Genera. 
Canningham’s Corp. Inscript. Ind. vol. LL, which he bhs 
kindly forwarded to me. 
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Lya, R. 4== 1yam. 

Iya, 8. 8, 5, 6; RB. 3 = Sansk. ayam and 
idam: compare Khalst XII. 13, ¢yam mule; Delhi 
lil. 17, tyars kaydne, &e. 

UTddld, &. 3, R. 3, B. 6= Sansk. uddréh, Pali 
uldrd, 

Updsake, 8.1, B.2 = Sansk. wpdsakah, Pali 
updsuko. 

Hidye, 8. 4== Sansk. elasmat; compare Gir- 
nar IIT. 3, &e. 

Htind, BR. 5 == Sansk. etena. 

Htiya, R. 3 = etdye. 

Eten a, S. 2 == Sansk. etena. 

Hsa, Ni. 2, B.4—Sansk. esha, Pali csa : compare 
Dhauli sep. ed. I. 2, &c. 

Esd, R.2, probably a mistake for esa or ese. 

Hse Bb= Donee: esha, Pali eso, Magadhi et. 

Katd, 8.3, R. 2—=Sansk. kritdh, Pali hata: 
compare Dhauli V. 3, &c. 

Kate, R.3,5= Canale kritam (neuter): compare 
Dhauli V. 1, &c. 

-Katu, in ydvata-katu, R. 5 == Sansk. kritvah 
and Pali khattuais 

Kai, R.2, 3 = Sansk., Pali, a ae 
a mistake for kai 

Kadladya, R. 2 = kdldya with sense of hile. 

Kitt, R. 4 = Sansk. kimitt, Pali héiiti; rock 
edicts usnally Atveti, but Khalst N.face XIII. 12 iti. 

Khudakd, 8.4, BR. 3, B. 6 = Sansk. kshudru- 
kath, Pali khuddakd. 

Khudakena, S. 3, -kend, R. 2 
arakend. 

Cha, 8.1, 2, 4, 5, 6,7; RB. 1, 2, 3, 4,5; B. 3, 6= 
Sansk. and Pali cha. 

Cham, 8. 5, mistake for cha. 

Chd, B. 6, mistake for cha. 

Chirathitike, R. 4=Sansk. chirasthitikak, 
Pali chiratthitiko. 

Chilathitike, 8.5; see the preceding : com- 
pare Dhauli V. 8, VI. 6. 

Chilathéti(hke), B.7; see the preceding. 

Chu, R.1= Sansk. tu: compare Dhauli VI. 7 
sep. ed. I. 10. 

Chhavachhare, R. 1= Sansk. sanwatsarah, 
possibly a mistakefor sava’; but compare kdchhati 
= *hassati = Sansk. karishyati, in the pillar edicts. 

Janamtu, B. 7; probably a mistake for jd- 
RAMU. 

Jambudipasi, R.2, B. 4 = Sansk. jambu- 
dvipe, Pali jambudtpe. 

Jambudipast, 8.2; see the preceding. _ 

Jdnamiu, 8.5, BR. 4= Sansk., Pali, jdnantu. 

-Thitt, 8. 5, R. 4 (in chila-thitike) = Sansk. 
sthiti, Pali thite. 

T a, 5, 2, mistake or vicarious form for te, which 
see. 

Ta, R. 6, for ti = Sansk. étz. 


= Sansk. bshue 
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Tata, S. 8==Sansk. tatra, Pali tuitha : compare 
Delhi sep. ed. 3, &e. 

Tan dyatd, R.5; probably a mistake for tapa- 
yeti ==: Sansk. tarpayati, Pali tappete. 

fi, 8.7, R. 3, B. 6, 7 = Sansk. é2, Pali tz. 

Te, BR. 2 == Sansk., Pali, fe (aom. pl. m. of tad). 

Thayi, 8. 8, probably for athdyim = Sansk. 
asthion (lst per. sing. aor. act. of sth). 

Théya, 8.8, a variant of the preceding. 

Dani, R. 2=< Sansk. iddnim, Pali dane. 

Diyadhiyam, §. 6, BR. 4, B. 8 = Sansk. dvyar- 
dham, Pali diyaddhas: compare diyddha, Kh&lst 
ALTY. 35, 

Diyddhiyash, S, 6; a vicarieus form for the 
preeeding. 

Dive == Sansk. uve, Pali duve. 

Deva, S. 8, B. 4, probably mistake for devd. 

Dewod, 8.3, BR. 2== Sansk. devdh. 

DPevdna wh, B. 1 = Sansk. devdndm, Pali devd- 
NA rit, 

Devdndwn, S.1,R. 1, a mistake or variant 
for the preceeding. 

Na, S. {== Sansk., Pali, aa. 

Naw, B.2 (in vasd-newh), B. 4 (in amisd-nam) == 
Sansk. neat, Saur., Miy., nar, Hemach. TV. 283, 
802, ed. Pischel. 

No, §. 1,3, R. 1, 2, B. 2,5 =< 
compare Dhauli V. 3, &e. 

Paka, i. 5 = Sansk. pakuah, Palt pakko. 

Pakate, R. 1, 2= Sansk. prakrdntah, Pali pa- 
kkanto, bub with the ‘meaning of pardkrdnta. 

Pakaumamhtu, R. 3 = Sansk. prakrdmante, 
Pali pakkamantu. 

Pakamasit, R. 2 = Sansk. prekrame, 

Pakdre,R. 3 = Sansk. praliirah, Pali pakdro, 
but possibly a mistake for pakame. 

Papaye or papayite, B. 3 = Sansk. prdpitah. 

-Papite, R. 1 (in sarngha-paj=Sansk. prdptah. 

Parumaminend, R. 3, mistake for pakama- 
minend = Sansk. prakramamdnena. 

Pulakamete, S$. 1, 2 = Sansk. pardkrdntah, 
Pali parakkanto. 

Palakamatu, B. 6, avariantofthe following. 

Palakamamtu, 8. 5=Sansk. pardkrdmante, 
Pati parakkdmantu: compare also Dhauli VY. 6, d&c. 

Palakamaminend, 8. 3, 4 = Sansk. pard- 
kramamduena: fer the termination -mina compare 
sainpatapddayamine, Dhaulisep. ed. I. 15. 

Palakamas4,§. 3, B.4 = Sansk. pardkrame. 

Palakame, 8. 6 ==Sansk. pardkramah:: com- 
pare Dhauli VI. 7. 

Palarumaminend, B. 4, 5, a mistake for 
palakamaminend. 

Pavatisu, R. 4,a varia lectio for the following. 

Pavatesu, 8. 7=Sansk. parvateshu, Pali pab- 
batesw. 

Pdkd, R. 1, a mistake for hakd. 


Sansk., Pali, no: 
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Pdpotave, R. 2 (in mah atatiipd®) = =: Sansk. 
praptavyam, but formed froma new root, pdpo: 
compare Pali pappoti, and pdpovd, Delhi VI. 38. 

Pévatave, §. d=Sansk. pravakiaryam: 
the lengthening of the first syllable compare Pali 
pdvashanain. 

Pi, §. 5,8, RB. 3, B. 6==Sansk. api, Pali pz. 

Pipule, R. 3, a mistake for vipule. 

Piye,§.1, KR. 1, B.l=Sansk. priyah, Pali piyo. 

Phatles 3, R.2, B.4 =Sansk. phalam, or pos- 
sibly = phaluh, a rare form for phalam: vide the 
Pet. Dict. s.v. Phaldni occurs Khalsi IT. 6. 

Baéadham, 8.1, B.2,3 —Sansk. bddham: com- 
pare rock edicts VII., end. 

Bédhi, R. 1, 2, B. 2,3 (P),4 
the preceding. 
Delhi V. &, steal. 

Mamayd, B. 3=Sansk. mayd: 
Dhauli VI. 1, Delhi sep. ed. 3. 

Masd, R. 2 = misd = Sansk. mishdt. 

Mahatatd, 8. 3, R. 2=—Sansk. mahatid, Pali 
mahantatd. 

Mahatane, B. 5 = Sansk. Cae Prak. 
mahatianar: compare Var. LV. 2 

Misam, S. 3=Sansk, tee For the mean- 
ing of misham ri see Pet. Dict. s. v. misha. 

Munisd, 8. 3 = Sansk. manushydk: compare 
Dhauli IT. 3, &e.. 

Ya, R. 1, B. 2 = Sansk. yat, Pali yaw. 

Ydvataka tu, R. 5 = Sansk. ydeathritvah. 

Yi, R. 2 = Sansk., Pali, ye (nom. pl. m. of yad). 

Likhdpeta, R. 5, a mistake for lekhdpeta. 

Likhdpaya, -yd, 8. 7,8 = Sansk. lekhitvéd ; 
-aya == ya; compare Pali likhdpeti, and for the 
construction of thd with the absolutive, Childers’ 
Dict. s. v. tidthati, thati. 

Lekhdpeta, R. 4= Sansk. lekhitah: compare 
Dhauli IT. 3, lopabeta and lopapita = Sansk. ro- 
pitdnr. 

Vadhi, R. 4= vriddhim (acc. sing.), Pali rad- 
dhim. 

Vachakaye, B. 5; -kiye, 8. 3 Gin mahatatdve’) 
== Sansk. vdchaka enlarged by the affix tya (P). 

Vadhisati, 8. 5,6, R. 4, B. 7, 8 = Pali rad- 
dhissatt: compare pillar edicts, e.9. Delhi 1.6, &e. 

Vadhisiti, R. 4, a vicarious “form for the 
preceding. 

Vayajanend, R. 5= Sansk., Pali, gna 
nena: see Childers’ Dict. s. v. See also rock edicts 
III., end. As to 7 represented by @, see Kuhn, loc. 
cit. p. 24, and compare Khalsi XIIT. 38, vaydsanam 
= pyasanam. 

Vayata, R. 5,—probably a mistake for thdyt ta 
= asthdyt (sthitah) ttt. 

Va(s 4), R. 1 = Sansk. varshdni. 

Vasd-nam,B, 2=Sansk. varshdni nanu : COM- 
pare above, nar. 


@ vicarious form for 
or am == € == 7%, compare also 


compare 


for 


: 
| 
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Vd, 8. 7 = Sansk., Pali, o4. 

Vdalata, R. 4, possibly a mistake for pdlaia, 
but = Sansk. paraira : compare pillar edict pdla- 
tam = pdratrikam, 

Vipula, R. 4 = Sansk., Pali, vipulam. 

Vipula m, S. 5, B. 8 = Sansk. ripulain. 

Vipule,3.4,B.6=Sansk. vipulah: compare 
also pipule, and rock edicts VII. 

Vivase, R. 5 (in savarari’) 
Sansk. vivagsah. 

Vivdsd, R. 6 (in satar2) = Sansk. vivdsdt. 

Vivuthé, 8. 7 = Sansk. rérritidnt, Pali pari. 
of rattati, is sometimes vuito: compare also Khan- 
dagiri inser. 1. 5, Jour. Beng. Br. BR. As. Soe. vol. 
VI. p. 1050, tatho vase viruthe. 

Vivuthena, 8.7 = Sansk, rirrittena. 

Vywéhend, B.5, a vicarious form for the pre- 
ceding, caused by the substitution of w for ru. 

Svasvge, Svage, B. 6== Sansk. srargah. Similar 
substitutions of $ for s occur particularly often im 
the latter half of the Khalsi edicts, eg. XI. 129 
for so, XI. 30 witasamthutdna = mitrasamnstutdnd ne, 
XII. 34, Sind = siya <= sydt, ae. 

Savachhaléni, S&S. 1= Sansk. samhratea- 
rah: compare also chhavachhare and savinechhale. 

Sakiye, -kye,S.4,R.3,B.6— Sanck. svaktyah, 
Pali sakiyo. 

Saigha,R.1, -ghe, B. 3 = Sansk. samghah, 
Pali, samgho. 

Satavivdsd, B. 5,6 =Sansk. sdstrivirdsdt, 
Pali satihuvivdsd. 

-Satdé, 8. 7 = Sansk. satdnt. 

Sapamndldtisatd, 8. 7=Sansk. shaipan- 
chdgadatisatdni. For sa = shat: compare sadu- 
(vésatt) in the: pillar edicts. For the use of ati = 
adhi compare atiratha, rdjdtirdja, &. 

The la of parnndla is inexplicable, and one feels 
tempted to read parkadha instead, ly for V- 

S a(v a)ki, R. l=Sansk. Srdvakah, Pali sdvake. 

Savara-, BR. 5=Sansk., Pali, samvara. 

Savane, S..6, a mistake for sdvane. 

Savitiehhale, a mistake for sanwachhale 

Sdtirakek dni, R. 1, a mistake for sdtilekdnt. 

Satileke,R. 1=Sansk. sdtirekah, Pali sdtireko. 

Sddhike, S. 2== Sansk. sddhikah, 

Sdvane, R. 3, 5—=Sansk. srdvanam, Pali sdva- 
nam: compare Delhi VIT. 20. 

Sdvdve, 8. 4,a mistake for the preceding. 

Siy d,R. 4—-Sansk. sydi: compare Gir.Ill.3,&c. 

Siladthambhasi, R. 5 = Sansk. sildstambhe. 

Sildthubhe, R. 5 = Sansk. sildsthambhak. 

Sildihambhd, 8.8 = Sansk. sildstambhdh: 
compare sildthambhdni, Delhi sep. ed. Il. 

Sua gle), 5.4= Sansk. svargah. 

Sumi, $1, BR. 1. = Sansk. asmz (Ist per. sing. 
pres. of as): for the insertion of u compare Kubn, 
Beit. Palit Gram. p. 45. 


= Pali vices, 
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S e, S. 4 = Pali se: compare Dhauli IV. 1, VI. 1, 
Delhi IT. 16, BR. 2, &e. 

Svage,R. 3 = Sausk, svargah. 

Haka, BR. 1, B.9= Sansk. aham, Magadhi, 
hage: compare also pdkd, and Dhauli VI. 5 and 
passim. 

' Hadha, B. 4 = Sansk. tha, Pali hidha: com- 
pare pillar edicts, e.g. Delhi I. 3, hida-ta. 
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Hi, 8. 3, R. 2, B, 5 = Sansk., Pali, ha. 

-Husu, (hu)sam, BR. 2, 8. 2=abhtivan : compare 
a-humsu, and husa, Delhi VII. 12. 

Heite, 8. 8==Sausk., Pali, ete (norm. m. of etad). 

Hevam, 8. 1, 8.1, B. l= Sansk., Pali, evan: 
compare Dhauli VI. 4 and passin. 

Hotu,S. 5 = Sansk. bhavaiw: compare Dhauli 
V.8, &e. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


La LaNGvue 2? LA Litrs'RaTuRE HInpousraniEs EN 1876: 
Revus aunuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de 
Vinstitut, professear A l’école spéciale des langnes orien- 
tales vivantes, président de la société asiatique, &e. 

So far as we are aware, there is no publication 
either in India or in Hurope, from which the state 
of Hindustani literature may be so distinctly as- 
certained, year by year, as from the Revue of M. 
Garcin de Tassy, where not only the books, but all 
the newspapers. and societies which spring into 
existence are registered in detail. The number of 
reprints, translations, and original works this 
year is as large as usual, if not larger; this holds 
good also of their contents,—religion, history, 
science, with fiction both in prose and poetry, the 
latter prevailing. Both natives and Huropeans 
appear to have signaliged themselves more than 
previously by their publications. 

The Hindi Rdmdyana of Tulsidés prepared by 
F, 8. Growse—not a translation, nor even an imi- 
tation, of that of Valmiki, although dealing with 
the same subject—will no doubt be appreciated. 
Dr. Bihler has brought from Kaémir Chand’s 
Prithirdj Rasau, which is important from a his- 
torical as well as a philological point of view, and 
ought to be published. As to the Adigrantha 
of the Sikhs, which Dr. E. Trump is engaged in 
translating, 800 pages of it, preceded by an intro- 
duction, have been printed. Mr. J. Beames has 
introduced to the notice of Buropeans a new Hindi 
bard, giving a few pages of text and translations 
in the-Journal of the Asiatic Soviety of Bengal 
(Part I, No. 3, 1875); but the whole work, in 
praise of Jagat Singh, who revolted against the 
Moghul emperor Shah Jehan, occupies a small 4to 
volume of 105 pages. The Yajur Veda in Sanskrit, 
with a commentary in Hindi, was published by 
Giripraséd, Raja of Besma, and printed in that 
town. Itis curious to note that at present several 
Hindi works formerly edited in Persian characters 
ave being printed ia Devandgiri; of these are the 
translation of the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
the Bakavali, and the Totakahdni, 

Among larger works, such as the Muntakhab 

al-tovdrikh, translated from Persian into Urdu, 

pp. 045; the Ma’dan-al-hikmat, “ Mine of wisdom,” 


+ 


a treatise on medicine in Urdu and English, pp. 499 
8vo; and among other books, treatises on astro- 
logy and talismans—the Sangraka Siromani, 
536 pp., and the Indarjal, 304 pp.—would imply 
that superstitious practices are not expected to 
die out soon. And besides treatises on hygiene 
and physical geography produced after European 
models, some Hindi aud some Urdu versions of 
Bain’s Mental Science, Fowler's Logie, Taylor's 
Ancient History, and Huxley’s Physiology, are also 
announced. Lastly, the progress of Dr. S. W. 
Fallon’s large Urdu Dictionary, several fascicles 
of which have appeared, together with an improved 
edition of the first of them, is also encouraging ; 
the learned author is uninterruptedly engaged 
in his colossal labour, and will in course of time, 
no doubt, bring it to a prorperous end. 

Periodical literature appears also to be on the 
increase, especially as printed matter can be 
brought oub very cheaply by lithography, and edi- 
tors are not sangnine in their aspirations for sub- 
seribers ; thus, tor instance, the Panjaébi says, con- 
cerning the journal published by the Anjaman 
of Kastr, in the Lahor  zilld :-—“'Tho’ monthly 
journal published by the Aajuman hag 825 gub- 
scribers, which number ought to satisfy us.” The 
number of newspapers has increased since last year 
by more than 30; but, as is annually the case, 
many of them will soon again disappear and make 
way for others. A long time is required for a 
journal to take firm root; those who demand 
quick returns, and are not prepared to make any 
sacrifices, must quickly retire from the arena. 

The Revue terminates, as usual, with anecrology. 
The first place is assigned to Dr. Wilson, and is 
followed By a notice of Dr. M. Haug.—During 
the same year with Drs. Wilson and Haug, also 
Radha Kisha or Réo Kishn, a former tutor of 
the Maharaja Dhulip Singh, died; he was a good 
Sanskrit scholar—and one of the most fertile 
of Hindustani poets.—Edward Thornton died on 
the 24th December 1875, at the age of 77 years. 
He was for several years the editor of Allen’s 
Indian Mail, and is well known by his History 
of the Oriental Empire of India, as well as by 
his Gazetteers of Sindh and of India. During the 
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same year also Francis Johnson, the author of 
the most extensive Persian dictionary, expired. 
He occupied during 31 years the chair of Sanskrit, 
Telugu, and Bengali at Haileybury, where he 
had been installed at the age of 24, and remained 
till 1855, when he was succeeded by Mr. Monier 
Williams, now Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 
He was endowed with a prodigious memory and 
great talents for languages. His two editions of 
the Hitoepadesa, with text, translation, and vocabu- 
lary, his select pieces from the Mahdbhivrata, his 
editions of the Meghaduta and of the Gulistdn, are 
valued by students of Sanskrit or Persian.—On 
the 4th January 1876 M. Jules Mohl, President of 
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the Asiatic Society of Paris, editor and translator 
of the Shahnamah, died—On the 25th July 1876 
Robert Childers expired, ai the age of 38.—On the 
10th August of the same year Edward William 
Lane died, at the age of 75 years. Hae is well 
known as the author ofthe Banners and Customs 
of the Medern Egyptians, and the translator of the 
Thousand and One Nights with extremely valu- 
able notes ; but his chief work—over which he died 
—was his drabic and English Lexicon, a treasare 
of vast erudition, of which five voiumes are al- 
ready published, and the sixthis in the press, while 
the seventh and eighth will be edited from the 
manuscripts leit by the author.—E. RB. 





ON THE KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 


BY Pror. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 
Read in the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 17th June 1867.* 
(Transiated from the German by E. Rehatsek.) 


Since I communicated to the meeting of phi- 
Jologists at Hrlangen (1851) ‘‘ some data relat- 
ing to Krishna's birth-festival,”’+ a very rich 
mine of new materials on this subject has be- 
come accessible to me, to arrange and utilize 
which the time has perhaps arrived. 

In the first place these sources are themsclves 
to be indicated, and the manner in which the 
subject is treated in them isto be discussed 
(§ 1), whereby particular aspects of it will be 
at once specially illustrated, so that only a brief 
retrospect will afterwards suffice. To the elu- 
cidation. of the ritual of the festival itself (§ 2) 
an investigation concerning the origin of the 
festival (§ 3), or rather of Krishna-worship in 
general, as well as on the pictorial representa- 
tions connected therewith, will then be added 
(§ 4). 

§ 1. The Sources. 

In order to obtain a chronological standpoint, 
J addnce, in the first instance, in their proper 
order, the texts referable to fixed authors, or 





* As the printing of the paper could only be begun 
‘after a considerable time, it became possible to utilize, or 
rather to interweave, several communications or publications 
of later date,—thus, e.g. the number of the Atheneum of 
10th Aug. 1867, mentioned in the beginning of § 38, and 
others. 


+ See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgent. Gesell. Bd. 
VI. pp. 92-97, and my Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
MSS. Bp. 307-340. 


{ Conf. Wilson, Mackenzte Coll. vol. I. p. 32; Buarnonf, 
Bhag. Pur.tom. I. pp. xcix.-ci.; my Catal. ofthe Berlin 
Sansk. MSS. 332-343 ; Aufrecht, Catalegus, p. 37d. 
There are several H emddris. The patron of Vopadeva 
bearing this name was minister to kmg Ramachandra 
of Devagiri. Buta commentator on Vopadeva at the 
court of a king Rémar&jo was aleo called Hemadri 
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rather thosethe period of whose compositions can. 
in any way be fixed, and only afterwardsI deal 
with the works not allowing of being ascribed to 
a fixed author. For though the works belong- 
ing to this latter class are just those quoted in 
the texts to be first treated of, they are still, at 
present, with «he exception of the passages 
actually quoted from them, devoid of definite 
chronological value. Their higher antiquity in 
general is no voucher that in. single instances 
considerable additions or other alterations have 
not crept into the texts, especially in those 
sectiors which cannot yet be pointed out in 
their acknowledged texts, and appear merely 
as pieces detached from them, though with a 
claim to belong to them. 

Accordingly the oldest chronologically jized 
text making mention of the festival is the Vrata- 
khanda of Hemadrif written perhaps at 
the end of the thirteenth century, and represent- — 
ing the various festival-days of the Brihmanic 
ritual according to the order of the lunar 


(Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 382), Our Hem§&dri, sou 
of Charudeva, styles himzelf minister (sarvasrika- 
ramaprabhu, srikaranesa) of a king Mahadeva, by 
whose command he composed the Chaturvargachin 
mani, the first part of which is theVratakhanda. I deter. 
mine his age from the circumstance of his being quoted 
several times by Madhava in the Kilanirnaya. (Ba- 
ghunandana also mentions him in the beginning of his 
Tithitattve beforethelatter.) Oneot our MSS. of the second 
section of the Chaturvargachintdmani, the Danakhanda, 
is dated Sarizvat 1435, a.p. 1379. (Conf. the first leaf of the 
faesimile added to the Cat. of the Bert. Samsk. MSS.) 
Besides the Chintaimani, king Mah 4&devacaused also the 
Kémadhenn and the Kalpadruma to be prepared (see y. 13 
of the Introd. to the Pratakhanda and to the Dénakhanda). 
By this both the worksof Vopadeva bearimg these names 
can scarcely be meant, as the other data do not agree. 
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calendar. Unfortunately, however, the MS. | of the 


we possess of the work breaks off just with the 
seventh day, the suptamt, whereas the festival 
belongs to the next following date, the eiyhth. 
Thus we lose not only Hemadri’s own re- 
presentation of it, but also the quotations from 
older representations of the kind, which he had, 
according to his wont, doubtless utilized very 
abundantly. From the citations adduced by 
later authors from this section of his work, it 
is shown, for example, that he utilized for ib par- 
ticularly the Bhavishya Purdna.§ It is to be 
hoped that the Vratakhanda will yet be disco- 
vered complete. On account of their richness 
and comparative antiquity the works of Hem i- 
dri really deserve special consideration. 

The second text, chronologically fixed, treating 
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§ On account of the quotations to be made hereafter, 
I insert the following abbreviations by which I designate 
the several texts of the Blavishya, or rather the Bhwuish- 
yottara Purdna :— 

QO. = Bodleian Wils. 124 (01) and 126 (0 2) 

Sa., $b., Se., the three texts of this class which are at my 
disposal in Sarhkara’s Vratdrka (all three also in Visva- 
nitha’s Vraturdja=Sv. 1-8). 

B. = Chambers 793¢. 

CG, == Chambers 724 (Ca == fol. 0-32). 

D. = Chambers 816. 

Also the other abbreviations may be here inserted in one 
view, because they will also be often used :— 

M.= Madhava (Kdlanirnaya). 

Al, == Alladanétha (Nirnaydmrita). 

R. = Raghunandana VJJanmishtamitatt va). 

N. = Nilakantha (Samayamtytkha), 

S. se Sashkara (Vratarka; the three Bhavishya texts of 
which are Sa., Sb., Sc.). 

K. = Kamaldkara (Nirnayasindhu). 

Bhd. = Bhattojidikshita (Samkshepatithinirnaya). 

Vr. == Vigvandtha (Vratardja; the three Bhvishya texts 
of which are Sy. 1-8). . 

Ms. ==: Masakritya (J. = fol. 250-266). 

Ud. == Janmashtamivratodydpann. 

Ka. = Kasinatha (Dharmasindhusdra). 


Sk. = -Radhikantadeva Sabdakalpadrum). 
Vi. = Chambers 640. 


R. §. K. Bhd. Vr. Sk. specially refer to Hemdadri as 
their source. 


{| According to Lassen, Ind. Alt, IV. p. (168) 977, this 
prince of Vijayanagara reigned “from about 1365- 
1370.” Madhava, inthe introduction to the Kdlanirnaya, 
mentions that, after completing his commentary on the 
Dharmah Pardsarih (see Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 2644), he 
began to compose this work, the —Kdlanirnaya. From the 
introductions to the commentaries on various Vedic writings 
ascribed to him and to his brother SA&yana, their later 
composition, or rather the following order of them, further 
appears :—The first place is occupied by the explanation of 
the two Mimdnsd, pirvotiaramimdise (conf. v. 9 of the 
Introd. to the Jaiminiyanydyamald, and the vistara there- 
to, pp. 13, 15, ed. Goldstiicker) ; then follows the commentary 
on the Yajurveda, on the Rigvedt, on the Sarizhita of the 
Sémavedt, on the Paiehaviniabrahmana, on the Shidvinia. 
As in the beginning of ali these works, or rather com- 
mentaries, king Buk kana (orrather Buk ka) is mentioned 
a8 patron, he must very probably have reigned more than 
fwe years! At the conclusion of the introduction to the com- 
mentaries on the first part of the Samasankthitz, Madhava 


calls himself the son of Sri-Nardyana (patichignind 
Madhavena St Nardyonastnand, Berl. MS. Orient. fol. 


aa 
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festival is the Hdlanirnaya of Ma- 
dhavacharya (= 4), ministerof king Vuk- 
kana, of the second half of ¢he fourteenth cen- 
duiry.|| Hore the festival is explained in vv. 65-75 
of the introductory hdéréha, or rather in the fourth 
section of the work itself, with very great detail 
—however, in harmony with the character of 
the whole work, not according to its riéual, but 
according to its caleszdar relation, yet with the 
insertion of numerous quotations from earlier 
works. The author begins withstatements fro 

the Purdnas which concern the high aotioal 
and the all-sin-expiating force of the Janindsh dans 
festival ; partly they threaten with severe punish- 
ments those whe neglecbit or the obligatory 
fast enjomed therewith—thus three passages 
from a Smriti, the Bhavishyatpurdna, and 
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No. 452), whilst elsewhere, as in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Purtisarusmriti (Aufrecht, loco citato), 
and inolher places his father is called Mayaoana. Ona 
eolony of 24 learned Bréhmans who codperated in the 
composition of the works bearing the name of Madhava, 
see Roth in the Miinchener Cel. Anz. 1853, p. 46-4, or rather’ 
the inseription communicated hy Major Jacob in the Jour. 
Bu. Be. R. As. Soc. vol. TV. p. 115. As, moreover, this 
inseription states concerning him that, whilst tempo- 
rurily entrusted wilh the government of the town (and 
district) of Jayanti he had conquered Gova (now Goa), 
the capital of the Kontkana, where he issued the still exist- 
ing grant of 25 estates situated in the districtof Kuchara 
(now K ochre), and which were henceforth to be called 
*Midhbava-town,’ asa monument of his conquest inthe 1313th 


Saka year (A.D. 1391, just 107 years before Vaseo de 
Gama’s arrival), the question is not out of place whe- 
ther an acquaintance with Syrian Christians, who were so 
numerous in that yery district, has not exerted some int 
fluence on the special emphasis Imparted by him to the 
Krish ijuamishtiamt. Thero wus, according to ull ap- 
pearances, just in this southern part of India, where at that 
time also the Jainas exerted considerable influence, a pocu- 
liarly favourable soil for a certain syncrasy of religious 
systems at that period; as appyars, am ong other circum- 
stances, also from that commingling of the Vishnu-cultus with 


Siva-worship as manifested in the name Harithara borne 
by a brother and a nephew of king Bukka: conf. Lassen, 
IV. pp. 171,172. This may have been ina measure com- 
mendahle simply on patriotic and. political grounds, as in 
opposition to the invasion of Moslems, against whom these 
princes had to contend.—Accordingto MahesSachandra 
(Introduction to the Kduyaprakésa, Cale. 1866, p. 22), M a- 
dhava composed the Sarvadarsannsariigrahe A.D. 1335 ; it 
is unknown to me on what this statement rests. Conf. also 
Colebrooke, Afisc. Ess. vol. I. p. 801; Cowell, Introd. to the 
Kusumiijalt, p. 10.—Germann, in his edition of Zie- 
genbale’s Genealogie der Malabar. Gétter (p. 118), has 
confounded our Madhava with an older namesake (born 


Sake 1121,—a.p. 1199), who appears as a very zealous 
promoter of Krishna-worship (but whose real name is 


Anandattrtha). See, on the latter, Wilson’s Select 
Works, vol. I. pp. 189-141 (ed. Rost, where among his works, 
curiously enough, also a Rigbhishya is adduced); Burnouf, 
Bhig. Pur. vol. I. p. lxii.; and Hall, Biographical Index 
of the Ind. Philos. Systems, pp. 94-95. 

[Compare at present Burnell, Varhsa Brdhmana, Pref. 
pp. vii.-xxiv.—A. W.} 


{ On fol. 784-884 of the only complete, but unfortu- 
nately very incorrect-MS. (Chambers, 240) at my disposal 
for the work. The festival occupies the fourteenth part of 
the whole work, from which circumetance alone it is quite 
evident what a high significance the author attached to i6- 
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the Skandapurdua ;* and onthe other hand they 
promise very special rewards for the fulfilment 
of a pesuliarly meritorious form thereof, which is 
called Jayanti [where, namely, the solemn fes- 
tival, v.e. the evyhth day of the dark half of 
the ‘last quarter’ of the month Sravana ( July 
August) is connected with the star Rohini, 
Aldebaran |—thus five passages from the Vishnu- 
dharmottara, Vahnipurdua, Padmapurdna (fol. 
(88), Skandapurdna,and Blavishyottarapurd na.t 
Afterwards he qaotes for the Jayanti a variety of 
different passages from the Purdnas and ‘similar 
works, with detailed information on its special 
relations: thus from the Vishnudharmottara, 
the Sanathkumdrasanhité (fol. 79a), the Skdn- 
dat: for some do not celebrate it in Srévana 
(nabhas, July-August) but in Praushtinpada 
(nabhusya, Bhddrapada, August-September), 
those, namely, who end the month with the 
Full moon, or rather cause it to begin with the 
dark half, with whom, accordingly, the dark 





* Tathd cha smaryate (rin Al, conf. D. 44c; 2 cecurs 
in B. 60b-61a, Skdnde after N.) : 

gridhramansarnh khaga (kharath, Al.)-kikamm gyenarh cha 
munisattama | m&nsarh vi dvipaddém bhnuktarh (bhufikte, 
Al.) Erishnajanmashtamifdine || 1 | 
janmashtamidine pripte yena bhuktarh, dvijottama (nar&- 
dhipa, B.) | trailokyasambhavam papam tena bhuktam dvi- 
jottameti (na sarhsayah B. N.) {{ 2 |] 

Bhavisiyatpurdne (1 also N.; 1.3 Bhavishyottare, R.; 
16-3 in B 626, 64b, 65a, 61d, 62a): 

Sravane vahule pakshe Krishnajanm 4s ht amfyvra- 
taro | na karoti naro yas ta bhavati krdrardkshasah|| 1 |] 
Krishnajanm4shtamim tyaktvA ye ’nyad vratam 


updsate | n&’pnoti sukritazh kitnchid ishtdpirtum athé.- 


pi va {| 2 | 
fad ra tn yi nart Krishnaja nim As hia mi- 
vratam | na karoti mahdkrird (B., yat papi sa, B.) vy Alt 
bhavati kanana iti || 3 || 
Skandapurdne *pr (1a, ab. 32, in D. 48d, 42a, 49D, 50a): 
ye aa kurvanti janantah Krishnajanméshtamivratarh | te 
bhavanti mabdprajna vyAl4 (Al, Mf. omits) vydghrag cha 
kdnane ||} 1 || ; ; 
ratantiha, puranani bhiiyo-bhiyo mah4muneé | atitandgatam 
tena (pitrito matrita’ chaiva, D.) kulam ekottaragatam | 2 Il 
patitam narake ghore bhuiijat& (yo bhuiikte, Al.) Krish- 
navdsara (janmani, Al.) iti P's II 
t Vishnudharmottare Jayaniim prakritya pathyate (1b 
in A. a@from the Sivarahasya) : 
yad vély. yach cha kanmare qaaeae varddhake tatha | 
vahujanmakritam papa hanti so ’poshité tithir iti || 
Vahnipurdne : ; oe i, 
saptajanmakritam p Apam réjan yat trividhath nrinim | 
tat kshaélayati govindas tithau tasyam Subharchitah {] 1 | 
upavasas cha tatrokto makdpétea kandsanah a 
Jayanty 4m jagatipala vidhina na ’tra sathéaya iti || 2 |} 
Padmapurane pt: ae ‘ . 
tayonigatinath tu pretatvarn ndgitath naraih (ta yaih, FR.) | 
‘ Tnita sravane misiashtam? rohini yuta iL Ef 
(here N. re- 


pr 


e 
ath * 
Gn punar vodhavérona somena ‘pi viseshata, iti || 
- marks: somah somavara iti-kechityuktath ta chandrodaya, 

iti | M. belongs to the khechit, conf. below, fol. 86a.) 

Skandapurdne *pi (15,22 to arthén in D. 23b, 24a): 

mahSjayfrtharh kuru tah Jayantim muktaye “nagha 
(‘thav4, N.) | sacar init artham cha kimarh cha moksharn 
cha, munipurhngava, |] 1 | os ; 

gba visichbitan are Pe rr aa tidurvalam {ye 
cha ’nye ” tidarlab ~) iti 
Dhavishy oltre Jayamtikalpe (Bhavishye Al., Sa. 68b, 
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half following the full moon of Srdvana no 
longer belongs to Srdvana, but to Praushtha- 
pada ;§ for this there are also two passages, 
from the Vishwurahusya and from the Vasish- 
thasamnhitd,|| With this is connected a. detail- 
ed explanation of the question (fol. 790-825) 
whether, considering the higher position, or, 
rather, larger effectiveness and bearing of the 
Jayantivrata, the same onght not to be entirely 
separated from the Krishnujanmdshtamivrata, in 
favour of which latter doctrine the author finally 
decides, with a display of much mimdasd learn- 
ing, on five different grounds, namely: néima- 
bheddt, nimittabheddt, rdpabheddi, suddhamis- 
ratvabheddi, nirdegabheddéch cha. Here his state- 
ment based on the third ground, riipubheda (fol. 
800), is of particular interest, namely, that the 
essence of the Janmdshtamt celebration consists 
cnly in the fast (upavdsamdtran tasya svari- 
pam) enjoined for it;"{ whereas in the Jayanti 
celebration, the erection of a shed, watching 





70a) : prativarshavidh4nena madbhakto Dharmanandana | 
naro va yadi vA néri yathoktam phalam apnuyaét (labhate 
phalazh, Sa.) |] 1 || | 

putrasamtinam érogyam saubh4gyam atulam bhavet i 
iha dharmaratir bhito(°tva, Al. Sa.)mrito vaikuntham Apnu- 
yad iti |] 2 ||. 

It Vishnudharmottare : 

rohini cha yada krishne pakshe “shtamyAm dvijot- 
tama | Jayanti n&mas4 proktd sarvapipaharéa tithir iti |! 
and in the same: prAjdpat y arkshasarhyuta krish. 
né nabagi ch& ’shtamt[/scpavaso hareh Py din tatra 
kritva na sidati || (the last hemistich in N., B wuvishyat- 
purdndt). 

Sanathumédrasamhitaydm (v. 1 in D. 98): 

srinushvé ’yahito réjan kathyaménam maya ’nagha fara 
vanasya cha masasya krishnéshtamyam narddhipa || 1! 
rohini yadi labhyeta Jayanti nfima sé tithir iti | 

Skdnde: prajdpatyena sarhynkté ashtam? tu yad4 bha- 
vet | §r €vane vahule sf tu sarvapSpaprandgint |I'1 || 
jayam punyamh cha kurute jayém punydth cha (Jayantim 
iti, &.) tam vidur iti |! 

§ atra SrAvana iti mukhyah kalpah | nabhas ya ity 
anukalpah. Conf. also fol. 836: iyam ashtamt kris hna- 
pakshédimésavivakshayA bhAdrapade bhavati, saiva 
*shtami §uklapaksh&dimfsavivakshay4 grAfvane bha- 
vati, and fol. 18a: tatha, Jayantiprakarane smaryate : 
masi bhadrapade’shtamyfim krishnapakshe ‘rdhar?t- 
rake | bhavet prajapater mksham Jayant! nama sd smriteti |: 
atrépi Jayanty4 bhadrapadantargatatvam mdasasya pur- 
pinudatetsaih gamayati. Conf. my Abh. tber die Nakshe- 
tra IT. 281, 342-5. 

|| Vishnurahasye : ashtamt krishnapakshasya rohini-riksha 
(without samdht !)-sarnynté | bhavet praushthapade 
msi Jayanti néima s& smriteti || 

Vasishthasamkhitéyém (thos also K., Vishnupurdne $k., 
bat only 1): ¢rdvane vi nabhasye va rohinisahita 
*shtami | yad& kyishne narair labdh& si Jayantiti kirtité 
| 1 |] Srévane na bhaved yogo (in case), nabhasye tu bhaved 
dhravam | tayor abhave yogasya tasmin varshe' na 
sam bhava iti |] 2 |. 

or Oe vaak Enola kshe *shtamy&(th) dvijottama, | 
rohini c! rishne pakshe *shtamy&(mh) dvijo 
Jayauti nama si prokté sarvapapahard tithir iti | 

§]_ For this there is only one quotttion, without mention 
of the work: kevalenopardésena tagsmin janma dine 
roams, | Satajanmakrit&t pépin muchyate nf ’tra sarhSaya 
iti || : 
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through the night, distribution of images, 
&c. (mandapanirmina-jdgarana-pratimdddnddi) 
take place ; he adduces for this (fol. 81a) several 
quotations from the works quoted before, with 


the exception of the Naradiyasamhitd, which ~ 


after all are not very much to his purpose.* 
Then on the fourth ground, according to which 
at the simple Janméshtam? celebration only 
punishments for its neglect are threatened, whilst 
at the Jayant? special promises of rewards are 
also proffered for the celebration of it, the 
author, curiously enough, adduces no statements 
of the latter kind (conf., e.g., above, p. 163), 
but only threats of punishments in case of 
non-celebration,¢ particularly from the Skan- 
dapurdna (fol. 81a). Lastly, the fifth ground 
is that in Bhrignu the Janméshtami is mentioned 





* Purdne (Bhavishyapur., R.) : 
tushtyartham Devakisiinor Jayantisamjiiakam (R. 
‘sambhavam, M.) vratam | kartavyam vittamdnena, (chin- 
tama? R.) bhakty& bhaktajanair apiti (janaih saha, gh., 
bhaktajanair iti taih sahety arthah, #.) || ; 
Bhavishyotture “pi (1-22 in Sv. 1.°15b, 16; 3-4¢ in Sa. 
@4obc) : masi bhadrapade ’shtamyarh nig ithe krishnapak- 
shage (krishnapakshe ’rdhardtrake, N.) ! éasAfike vrishar4- 
sistha rikshe rohinisamjunake |[1 | 
yore ’smin Vasudevdd dhi Devaki? mam ajijanat | tasm4n 
mam pijayet tatra Suchih samyag uposhitah | 2 
braéhmanda bhojayed bhaktyd tato dady&ch cha, dakshi- 
nim | hiranyath medinimh gévo (accusative !) yasdnsi kusu- 
mani cha |! 3 |] . 
yad-yad ishtatamam tat-tat Krishno me priyatam iti |{4 || 
Bhavishyad-vishnudharmottarayoh : 
Jayantyim upavdsad cha mahfpdtakan4sanah | sarvaih 
karyo mahibhakty pijantya cha kedava iti || 
Vahnipurdwe: kyishnashtamyfim bhaved yatra kalaikaé 
rohini yadi(smriti, N.) | Jayantindmas’ prokta uposhyd 
34 (°shyaiva, K.) prayatnata iti || 
Snepityanutare "pi: sali et ea eran Gone sravana- 
syA ’sitishtami | varshe-varshe tu Kartavya tushtyartharn 
chakrapénina iti || 
Néradiyasamhitiydrh Jayantim prakritua smaryate : 
uposhya janmachihnéni kary4j jagaranarn ta yah | ardha- 
ratrayutishtamy&th so’svamedhaphalarh labhed iti 
¢ Jayantim prakritya kasmingchit purAne {ac- 
cording to R., p. 80 Bhavishye) smmaryate: akurvan yati 
Ara {nirayarh yati, BR.) yavad indraés chaturda- 
Seti 
Skandapurine "pi (with x, 3, 4a conf. D. 45ab0, 46a, 48%) : 
sidrannena tu yat pAparh gavahastasya bhojane | 
tat paparh labhate Kunti Jayant? vimukho narah {j 1 |} 
brahmaghnasya surdpasya govadhe strivadhe ’ pi va 
na loko Yadusérdila Jayan tivimukhasya cha |] 2 || 
kriyShinasya mirkhasya pardnnam bhuijato ’pi va | 
na kritaghnasya loko ’sti Ja yantivimukhasya cha | 3 |] 
yamasya vasam &pannah sahate nérakirh vyatham 
TFayantivasare prapte karoty udarapiranam || 4 || 
sa pilyate *timatram tu yamadiitaih kalevare | 
yo bhndjita vimidbatma Ja yan tivasare nripeti 15 |] 
tT (The verse occurs in the same way also in D. 32-330), 
Janméshtamt Jayanti (rohint, K.) cha Sivardtris tathaiva 
cha, | parvaviddhé ta (? mu, Cod., pra, D., viddhaiva, N.K.} 
kartavya tithibhdnte cha franam ttil| 
In case, however, in thiy verse (as is done in XK.) the 
lection Rohiné in lieu of Jayant? should be preferred, M. 


thinks that, after all, Rohkint~-does not. designate the star 


itself, but the lunar day (fithi) connected therewith, be- 
cause the _preceding and the following word have only 
this + This variant is, moreover, of value, as it 
appears as a voucher that by the Jayantt of the varse 
the festival in question of this name, and not another, which 
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together with the Jayanti, and therefore directly 
separated from ty . 

On this the author (fol. 83a) determines the 
season of the festival more closely, and places 
it, or rather its determinative, the meeting (yoga) 
of the black eighth (either in Srdévana or Bhédra) 
with Hohint, on the ground of corresponding 
statements in the Vasishthasamihité in the 
Vishnurehasya, Adityapurdna, Vardhasmnhité, 
Vishnudharmotiara (fol. 83b), Yogtvara at mid- 
night (ardhardtrasya mukhyakdlatvam), and, in 
order to be quite accurate, at one kald (+1, of a 
ghattkd = 8 seconds) before and after ib§ ; or also, 
as itis difficult to conceive so short an interval 
of time (haldyd atisikshmatvena durlakshyatedt) 
ata whole ghatiké (24 minutes) before, anda half 
of the same after midnight, || on the authority of 
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might otherwise be probable, is really meant (see a cognate 
text below, p. 166 in Al.). 

§ Vasishthasamhitdyam (Vasishthah, BR. N -): ashtami 
rohiniyukté nig yardhe (also V.K., nisdérdhe, R.) dyis. 
yate yadi | mukhbyakdla iti khyatas (thus also K -» kélah sa 
vijneyas, RN.), tatra jato harih svayam iti |{ 

Vishnurahasye .(Bhavishyapurdna-Vishnudharmotta- 
rayoh, R. N. 278, Bhavishyatpurdndt, N. 26a, Bhavishya, 
K. 234, Vishnudharmottara, K.22a): rohinydimardha. 
ratre tu (cha, N.K.) yada krishndshtami bhavet | tasyAam 
abhyarchandchhaureh (°nam gaurer, AL. BR. N. EK.) hanti 
papa trijanmajam iti \ . 

Adityapurdne (Adipur® R. 3, Agnipure K. according to 
Heméadri, under addition, namely of prefixing the following 
hemistich: rohinisarayutoposhy& sarva haughavinagint) : 
ardhar&traéd adhag chordhvam kalaya ’pi (vd, K.) yad& 
bhavet | Jayant? nama sé prokté sarvapapaprandsiniti |} 

Varahasamnhitdydm : sithirke rohintyukté nabhah 
(naréh, PR.) krishnashtamt yadi | rétryardha pirvaparagé 
Jayanti kalay4’pi cheti |! rftryardhe cha te purvaépare 
cha ré °pare, tayor gachhati vartata iti r dra c4| ghati- 
kay asityadhikedatatamo” bhagah (Satayo bhaéraéh, Cod.) 
kala | tavaté parim4nena pirvardhAvasdne uttarardhédan 
cha vartmand grahitavyA | 


Vishnudharmottare: rohinisahit& krishna mifsi 
bhadrapade ’shtamt | saptamyaém ar dhar dtr Adhah 
ka arf "pi yada bhavet || 1 || 
tatra jato Jagannathah kaustubht harir igvarah | tama evopa- 
vaset kalarn kuryat tatraiva jagaram iti |] 2] - ; 

[This passage 1s quoted in Sk. under Janmashiamt as 
occurring in the dgnipurdna (see above); it is, however, 
on the other hand, by R. N. 37a as here, referred back to 
the Pishnudharmottara, by R. also more particularly to 
the Bhavishyapurdna and Va upurdna, both of which, 
however, read the second hemistich, of the first vere (conf. 


supra, the quotation from the Adityapuréma and the next 
following one from Yogiévara) ardhardtrad adha$ chor- 
adhvam ; which latter lection indeed occurs also in N. 270, 
aS 16 18 indicated as in the Bhavishye Vishnudharmot- 
re. 
Yogisvarah (whereb y usually YAjfiavalkya is meant, 
which, however, does not auit here) :—ro hin fsahité 


krishni mdse cha érdvane *shiamt | ardhardtréd 


fhe Bhd au antrana 3 R. p. 29 cites these verses from 


| Saeva (de. Yogis vara) pakshantaram aha : ardhar&- 
oda adhas chordhvam ckiviho henna | rohin ichash- 
tami grahy4 upavdsavratddishv iti ] 
M., however, explains ekdrdho as ifit contained two even- 
tualities: “ either one gh. (before and after midnight), or 
half a gh. (before and after)’ 2., on the other hand 
(p. 29), as above. The verse occars also in D. as $1 with 
the variant : ghatikarohanvita’pi vd. 
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Yogisvara. The ritual prescription that at the 
Jayant festival an arghya gift is always to be 
given tothe moon, which term is on its partagain 
limited to the risixy of the moon, serves, on the 
authority of a passage trom the Vishnudharmot- 
tara,[as a closer determination. If, however, 
Rohini does not meet the eighth exactly at 
midnight, it will suffice if this mecting occurs at 
any other moment either in the diurnal or noctur- 
nal portion of this lunar date: for this there are 
quotations* from the Vusishthasahhitéd (fol. 84) 
and from another Purdza. Ina year in which 
such a mecting does not occur atall, then not the 
Jayantt form, but the simple Janmdshtami form 
of the festival is to be celebrated. But then also 
the midnight term for the tithi is kept. With 
this, moreover, several specialities are connect- 
ed concerning the various possibilities of the 
beginning of the ¢ithi, whether it coincides with 
sunrise, or occurs during the night,t &e. There 
are, moreover, yet other possibilities added for 





{ ardhkaratre tu yogo ’yam tardpatyudaye tatha | 
niyat&itmd guchih snfitah puja tatra pravartayed iti || 

Al, inserts between both hemistichs a third : Jayanti nima 
sa ratris tatra jato Janaérdanah| 

* Vasishthasamhitdydm :—ahoratrantayor (°trarhtayor, 
Cod.) yogo *tyasampirno bhaved yadi| muhirtam ‘apy 
ahoratre yogas chet tim uposhayed itt ||. 

Purdndntare ’pt:—rohini cha yadé krishnapakshe 
’shtamyzm dvijottama | Jayant! nfma sd prokta sarva- 
papahara tithih.|| 
(The following verse is, according to R., from Vagish- 
tha): v&sare va nisdy§m vd yatra svalp4 *pi (so also 
K. yadi yokt4 tu BR.) rohini | vigeshena nabhomase (si 
R.) saivoposhy& manishibhir (so also K., sada tithir 2.) 
iti || The thirty days (titht) of the lunar month are dis- 
tributed in a constantly changing way among the c. 29} 
Nycthemera which are at its service: see more in my ADA. 
tiber das Jyotish, pp. 43-44, Ind. Stud. X. 262. . 

¢ tatrépi netarishtamivad divase vedhah, kim tv ardhard- 
travedhah | tathé cha tasminn eva purdnintare (according 
to &. this is a Pardsaravachanam ; Brakimavaivirte N.): 
diva v& yadi vA rdtrau n4 sti ched rohinikala | rdtriynktim 
praKurvita viseshenendusarnyutdm iti || 
anyatrda, pi (D. 336-34): ashtami sivarftris cha hy ardha- 
rairid adho yadi| drisyate ghatikA yA, s& purvaviddhd 
prakirtiteti || iti ved ho niripitah | 

stryodayam 4rabhya vartamané ashtami suddhé, niil- 

arvak saptamya kiyatya ’pi yukté vid dh, 

§ Wherefore the rohinisahita ’shtami is in the first place 
fourfold,—iuddha, viddh4, suddhadhikd, viddhadhike ; 
but each of these four species is again divided into three 
sab-species. 

i| Vishnurahasye (smritiin Re): 

&4patyarks hasamynktaé krishné nabhasi cha 


th 


praj 
*shtamd | muhtirtum api labhyeta so *poshy& sumaha- 
ae 2 |i 
mu 


m apy ahoratre yasmin yuktam hi een on | 
ashtamy4 rohint-riksham, tar supunyém upavased 
(so also Al., S$. Vr.) iti || 2 ||... tatra ya parvedynur eva 
rohiniynkté viddh4&dhikaé, tasyém npavisag cha 
*“dityapurdne (Adipur’, BR.) smaryate: 

viné riksharh na (rikshena, 2.) kartavy& navamisarhyotd 
becuse karya viddha ‘pi saptamyé ro hin isarnynta ’shta- 
miti (also the Huribhiktivildsa, cited in §k., reads in 
the first pada—rikshene !) 
Vishnudharmé ’pi (rmottare in R.): Jayanti Siva- 
rétris cha kirye bhadra jayanvite | kritvopavdsazh tithyante 
tath& (tadé #.) kuryat tu (cha BR.) pdranam iti || 


the Jayanti form (fol. 84), because the star 
Lohint belongs to those (see Ind. Stud. X. 306) 
the connection whereof with the moon lasts 
throughout 1} Nyctkemera.§ The principal 
question after all is, How in all these cases is 
the fast to be placed ? 

As a closer discussion of these specialities 
here would carry us too far, I shall content 
myself with the subjoined quotations || from the 
Vishnurakashya (fol. 85b), Adityapurdéna (fol. 
856), Vishnucharma, Gdruda-Padme-Brahma- 
vaivarta (fol. 86a)- and Skanda-Purdna. 

After further briefly elucidating a special 
heightening of the sacredness of the Jayanti 
celebration by quotations from the .Padmx 
(fol. 86) and Skendi-Purdna, as well as 
from the Vishnudiermottara,G viz. in the case 
when it falls on a Monday (somavdsara) or Wed- 
nesday (vudhavisart), the author turns in eon- 
clusion to the péranaim, i.e. to the infringement 
of the fast enjoined by the festival on the day 





The examination of tho Vishnudharma, as it is one of 
the older dharmasistcus, would here be of special import. 
ance (conf. particularly also Bihler’s remark in the Z. der 
D. M. G. XXI. 327): but according to R. it is to bo read 
Vishnudharmotiare, whereby the quotation considerably 
loses in interest, as the uttari part of the Fishnudharma 
ed of a much later date than the Vishnudharmu 
ytselr. 

Gdrugagurdne "pi (Carudapurdne-Vishandiarmottarc- 
yok, R., p. 81, K. Q4b): 

Jayanty 4m pirvaviddhdy4m apavdsarh samacharet | 
tithyante votsayante va vrat! kurvita paranam iti |! 

(Thus Al., fol. 335, in our MS., also reads vurati kur‘, 
whilst R., p.32, has nimnaydinrite tupratikurvita pdranin 
ati pathah. For votsavinte R. has afterwards the lection 
tartkdnte, but rejects it, becanse votsavinte is said to he 
authorized by Hemidri, Nirnaydmrita, and Madhava. 

Padimapurdne (the first hemistich is, according to Af. 
Brahmavdivarte ; the whole verse D. 30): karyd viddbi 
*pi (viddh4 yada tu D.} saptamya rohinisahitishtami | te- 
tropavaésach kurvita, tithibhantazm (*bhante, D.) cha pava- 
nam iti |! 

Brahm tvaivarte :—varjantyé prayatnena saptamisarhyu- 
téshtamt | si sa-rkshdé (sarikshé, Al. N. K.)’pina kartavyd 
saptamtsahita ’shtami (10. K.) | aviddh4y4m tu sarksh i- 
y 4m jato Deva kinandana iti || 

Skandapurine (Sk°na-Brakmrvaivartayokh R. p. 81; : 
saptamisarnyntishtamyaém bhitvd riksham dvijottama | 

réjipatyam dvitlye "hni muhtrtérdham bhaved yadi | tad 
Sshtayansikarh jueyam proktarn Vydsidibhih pureti || 
Padmapurdne : pirvaviddha ’shtami ya tu ndaye (R. K.} 
nayvamidine | mohactan api sarnyokta Glo XK, “rtend *p! 
R. N.) sampiirna sé ’shtam? bhavet |] 1 |} 
kalé-késhthé-muhirté pi yad& krishn &shtami tithth | 
navamyith saiva gréby& syit saptamisamhyoté na hiti |] 2 |! 

J We have already above (p. 163) the quotation from 
the Padmap. (pretayoni); but here yet a fourth hemistich 
is added (...vtseshatak |): kim punar navamiyukt4 kula.- 
kotyas tu muktideti |] 

_ Skandapurdse (so also N. 286, K.; Padmapurdna AL ; 
Brahmavoivartah RB. ; the first versein D. as 28): udaye 
cha ’shtam! kitnchib navami sakala yadi | bhavet tu vu- 
dhasathyuktA (sé budhavarena, D.) préjapatyar yatali 
api varshasatené "pi labhyate yadi v4 na veti | 
. Vishnudharmottare’pt (in D. as 27): - 
ashtami vudhavirena rohinisahit& yadé | bhavet ta mau- 


ry 


nisaérdiila kim kritair vratakotibhir iti || 
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following (paredyus). The general rule is that 
the pdéranam falls in the forenoon : consequent- 
ly, as breakfast is here subjected to exception, 
it is strictly incumbent that it should not 
take place as long as there isa remnant of the 
elghth (i.e. of the tithi) or of the star (dha, 
namely, rohint) (fol. 87a),* but this again 
with the further observation that the péranain is 
not allowed to take place in thenight, but restrict- 
ed to the day-time, so that in case either the tithet 
or the nakshatram. should extend into the night, 
the pdranam is, without reference to it,[ to 
commence before, or at the termination of the 
festival (utsavdnte) itself.§ 

The third work among those approximately 
fixed in chronological order is the sort of ca- 
lendar handbook Nirnmaydmpita (see Verz. d. 
Berl. Saus. H. S. pp. 331-2, Chambers 560 (fol. 
31-34), which was composed by order of 
a Stiryasena by Alladandtha (= Al.), probably 
in the fifteenth century, as it is quoted by f. 
(e. g. vol. I. pp. 32-33 in the latter passage even 
hefore Madhava, immediately after Hemadri). 
The representation of the Janmdshtaii% there- 
mn (in érévane) begins with numerous quota- 
tions, containing . threats of penalties for those 
who eat on the birthday of Krishna, and simi- 
larly disproportionate promises of rewards for 
those who observe the fast. || A representation 
of 18 different ways, in which the festival 
day in its simple and in its Jayanti form may 
be related to the preceding and following 
date (the seventh and the ninth) as éuddid, 
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viadhd (see p. 165, n. ft), &e., is appended to — 


this, as well as statements concerning the correct 


* Brahmavaivarte (Bhavishya-Vishnurahasya Brah- 
mavedvarteshu R.): ashtamyam atha rohiniyith na kurydt 
el aa | hanyat pordkritath karma upavdsarjitam 
phalam 
tithir ashtagunam hanti nakshatrath cha chaturganam | 
taamét prayatmatah kury&t tithibhdnte cha pdranam || 2 || 

+ The beginning of a titht in the night is considered 
as of evil import (témasa, doomed to darkness), that in the 
day as ee {taijasa, light) ; tathd cha Brahmavai- 
ourte (fol. 876) : sarveshy evopavaseshu div& piranam ish- 
yate | anyath4 punyah&nih syd rite dharanapfrandt (dhé- 
rangi niyamagrahanath, tatas cha ‘grihttanaktavratasya 
r dranamishedhah £.) || 
oi gt a rg rétran timasas taijaso diva | timase p4ra- 


sae gatim asgnuta iti ||(this last : 
according to B.N. from the Garuda Pu ‘ st verse is 


T One quotation (fol. 88a) even excludes in general 
rohimt (the yoga of which occupies just 1} entice days) 
ciel get reference to this eee tithayah prokt4éh 

unya nakshatrasamyuktéh | rikshinte pfranam kury4d 
val oe (sriv® MS.) itil] ‘ = 

or this calendar-like representation of Madhava’s 
conf. also Wilson’s statements in his Posth. Wo 
Rost}, E. 28-129; 111.70 {from eae 
(from the Brahmavaivartapurdna) 


the Padmapurdna), 129 
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| termination of the péranan.: both with the 


production of all kinds of quotations, and in gen- 
eral in concert with what has been adduced abave 
from Madbava. Among others, a quotation 
from the Madrkhandeyw is new :— 

pradjdpatyene sciryultd krishnd nabhast ché 
'chtamé | Juyauti ndima sd prokta sé hy uposhyd 
mahdphalete 
as well with regard to this context of the words 
(though the first hemistich with the variant 
°natyarksha? occurs, according to 1f.—sce above, 
pp. 163,165—alsoin the Vishpudharmottura, and 
together with pada 4, also inthe Vishnurahasya), 
as in its being attributed to the Markandeya, 
whereby no doubt the Mdrkundeya Purdna is 
meant (but I have not found there any passage 
of the sort). 

By tad ulktam, among others, also the follow- 
ing new quotations are introduced :— 

rohini saryutd cheyah uidvadbhih samupo- 
shitd | viyoge pdranan kuryur munayo brahma- 
vddinag ti || 
and (sonf. herewith the verse from Bhriguin M. 
above, p. 164)— 

Krishndshiami Shandashashthi Sivarétri(s) 
Chaturdas | etéh ptirvayutadh kdryth tithyante 
pdranam bhaved iti || 
and by Niganve “pe: 

piirvaviddhdsu tithishu teshu cha sravanamn 
vind | wposuyae tithiin vidhivat kurydd ante (°t 
tadante, MS.) tu pdranan ite || 
No mention whatever is made of the rvfwal part 
of the festival. 

As the fourth among those fixed approxi- 
mately in chronological order, the Janmdshtami- 


| The passages quoted for the threats of penalties are 
more particularly designated as sravana, which at any 
rate involves a still more sacred authority for them than if 
they were designated only as smarana. Mostof the quota- 
lions are known already from M. The following are 
new: 

Bhavishye ’pi (Sa. 68b-75, with some variants): prati- 
varsha° vaikuntham dpunydt (see above, p. 163)\| 2|| tatra 
divyavimanena varshalaksharh Yudhishthira | bhogén na- 


.ndvidhén bhuktva punyaseshéd ihf ’gatah |{3|} sarvakéma- 


samriddhe tu sarvaduhkhavivarjite | sarvadharmayute Par- 
tha sarvagokulasarnyute ||4!| kule nripa varishthindm jAyate 
tridasopamah | yasmin sadaiva dese tu li khitash va pa- 
taérpitam |/5|| mamajanmadinam punyah sarvdlam- 
karasobhitam | pijyate Pandavaéreshtha Janair utsavasazh- 
yutaih ||6|| parachakrabhayayn nf ’sti kad&chin nripananda- 
na | parjanvah kdmavarshi syiid itibhyo na bhayam bhavet 
{|7\| grihe va piijate yasmin Devaky 44 charitam mama | 
tatra sarvasamriddhih syin nopasargidikam bhayam. iti ||8]] 
and Skandepurdne (at 2-32, conf. D. 37b, 38a, 802) : 
vratenaridhya devegarn Devakisahitath harim | tyaktva 
yamapathain ghorarh yati vishnoh param padarn || 1 || 
anmiéshtamivratath ye vai prakurvanti narottam4h | kara- 
yanty athavé lokan Jakshmis (K.) teshdth sad sthiré || 2 |{ 
smaranam Vdasudevasya_mrityukAle bhaven nripa | sidh- 
yanti satvakaéryani krite Janmashtamivrata iti |! 3 || 


Jung, 1877.) 
tativam of Raghunandana (=/Wf.) may 
folow, whom Bthler, in his Intred. to the 
Digest of Hindu Law, p. x., lately edited at 
Bombay by him and R. West, assigns to “ the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.”’* This 
tativa is considered te be the elykth section 
of a large work printed at Serampore in 1534, 
in 2 vols., under the title of Institutes af the 
Hindu Religion, though it is only a separate 
portion of the seventh section of the tithitutiva 
(see vol. I. pp. 25-34). According te-the plan of 
the whole, the festivalis here also treated chiefly 
from its place in the calendar, yet the ritual also 
is specially elucidated in the beginning. The 
discussion begins with two verses from the 
Brahma and the Vishnu Purdnu, relating to the 
double month-date of the festival.* By means 
of the passage from the Varéhasaiuhiid (see 
above, p. 166), which claims the name Jayanti 
specially for the so-called variety ofthe festival 
here discussed, ft. then rejects the opinion 
broached in the Dvuaittanirnaya of Vaichas- 
pati Misra—conf. fol. 80a of the Oxford 
MS. in Aufrecht’s Cutal. p. 2736), according to 
which this name would belong to each second 
quarter of one of the twelve months in the case 
of its conjunction with Rohini. Then follow 
some verses, to glorify the miraculous power of 
the festival, from the Bruhmavaivaria Purdnz.+ 
According to the Géruda Purénat midnight 
is the correct time for the worship (pitjd) to be 
paid to the god, the ritual of which is then 


@ He is similarly placed by Aufrecht, in his Catalogus, 
p. 2916, between a.p. 1430 (Rdyamuknuta) and 1612 (Ka. 
malakara}. According to Wilson (Posth. Works, 1. 60), 
Raghunandana lived ‘‘less than a century ago’’ (this was 
written in 1840): but is decidedly erroneous (nor is the 
number of his tattvas 18, but 28). 


* That is, according as the month begins with the black 
or the white half, it falls into the bhtdrapada or into the 
Sravana (nabhas) ; the former is the qawna, the latter the 
mukhy@ manner (see above, p. 165). The quotations are— 

Brahkmapurdne : 

atha bhadrapade misi krishnashtamyam kalau 
yuge | ashtdvingatime jétah krishno ’sau Deva ki? sutah || 
ashtAvingatime Sirvarnikamanvan, taraprathamaya- 
gapekshayeti Seshah | 

Vishnupurdne mahaimdyim pratr 
(Wilson, Vishnup. V. i. p. 499): : : 

pravritkale cha na bhasikrishnashtamy 4m ahah 
nisi (mah4nisi Sk.) | utpatsydmi navamydth cha (tu &k.) 
prasitizn tvam avapsyasi || 

+ Brahmovdivarthoh (as mase.!}i—- 

manvididivase prapte yat phalath sndnaptijanaih | phalam 
bhadrapade’shtam yam bhavet kotigunam dvija. || 

tathd: asyamn tithan varimdtraxh yah pitrindm praya- 
chhati | Sayeceedbom kritarh tena satabdarh ni ‘tra 
sarbsayah. ; 

a Enehndsh tamyatn tu rohinyim ardharitre *rchanam 
hareh iti Garudat | 

Brahmavaivartah : =a 
nrinfth vind vratend "pi bhakténdm vittavarjinam | 
kritenaivopavdsena prito bhavati M4dhavah || 1 || . 
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described in a collection of passages from the 
Bhavishya and from the Bhavishyottara Purd xa, 
which, however, the author hasnoi taken directly 
from these texts themselves, but from other 
works, and partly from one which is called 
Saneatsaraprvadipa (the author of which is by 
Anfrecht, p. 38), designated as a prichina- 
guids), This piijd is said to be only an atiqain 
or secondary membor of the celebration by which 
its meritoriousness is enhanced, whilst the chief 
part of it C(pradhd, nam) is the fast, as set 
forth ina passage from the Brahmuavaivarta.§ 
This is followed by a second and more detail- 
ed description of the ritual of the festival, 
first of the prayers, &c. to be addressed to the 
god on the day before the fast, in quotetions 
from the Garuda|| and Bhavishyottara Purdna, 
which are taken from the Réjamdrianda, and 
the Krityachinidmani,§ and secondly, of the 
formalities to be observed on the fast-day itself 
from the morning, and cn the day-after it,* 
which are likewise described in quotations from 
the same Purdnas (partly on the ground of their 
mention in the Samhvatserapradipa.) From the 
middle of p. 29 the calendaric examination 
(vratakdlavyavasthd) of the festival begins with 
the discussion cf the correct time for the pdra- 
vant. The quotations are essentially the same 
as in Madhava, but with the addition of a few 
more of the same kind from the Brahménda- 
purdna, Parigara, Vasishtha, Paithinasi, and 
Vishnu Purdna.t &. also assigns some verses 


bhakty4, vinopacharera rétran jagaranena cha| 
phalarh yachhati daityérir Ja yan tivratasambhavam (/2|| 
vittasathyem akurvinah samyak phalam aviépnuydt | kur- 
vino vittasathyarh tu labhate sadrigam phalam jf 3}[ vin & 
vratena pijadyaigam vind. 

| tam evopavaset kélatn rfétran kury&éch cha jaga- 
ram | ekfgrenaiva bhavena Vishnor ndimanukirtanam || 
anagharh vamanam? (0.445). 

@ Both works are several times quoted by R. {or 
rather, after him, by K. Bhd.): more ahout them is 
not known tome. On anevidently different work, Kritya- 
chintdémant by name : see Ind. Stud. I. 66. 

* In place of the great festival to be celebrated on the 
morning of this day, yet before breakfast (pd@ranam) m 
honour of Bhagavati (i.e. here of Devak!) R. has, on vp. | 
99, a festival dedicated to Durg &: paradine prdétar bha- 
gavantanm yathdvidhi sampiijya durgayds cha ma hotsa- 
vah haryah | tate bréhmandn bhojayet. This is evidently 
a sectarian misunderstanding. For on p. 26 E. quotes the 
very verses, 0. 56. 60, which show plainly that by bhaga- 
watt here Devakiismeant. There are, after all these. still 


other Saiva alterations occurring in RB. (see below, § 2). 

+ Thus Brahn tindapurdve (p. 30) :-— ; 

ekAdasisatéd réjann adhikam rohinivratam | tato hi dur- 
labham matvA tasyém yatnamh sam&charet |) ; 

Parésara (p. 81) :—trisathdhyavydpini vi tu saiva pijya 
sada tithih | na tatra yogmadaraiam anyatra hari vasariit. 
Then (see above, p. 166): Krishnashtemi Skan- 
dashashthi (on to) p&ranam bhaved iti || Vasis h- 
tha-BrahmavaivartaPaith inasy-uktasya "py esha 
eva vishayah|krishn&shtam! krishnajanmashiem! 
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to other texts than JM. (see the observations 
above on the respective passages). 

The firth place may he assigned to the Saina- 
yamayikha of Nilaksathe (N.) the son of San- 


harabhatia, who lived, according to Bithler (Ioe. | 


eft, p. vil) “abont 1090 a.p.”’ Here, too, the 
calendar side of the festival is espevially favour- 
ed. <A fesy new quotations, e.g. from the Shanda 
and the Saiea Purina, are here addedt to 
those already known. According to the view 
of the author, in the first place the fast (upardsa) 
and the iorship (ptj@) of the god are of equal 
import, both being (piudkdnam) essential parts 
of the festival. At length he arrives at an 
opposite result tu that of Raghunandana, —on 
the assumption that the puj@ is the pradhinam, 
and the fst, on the contrary, only an aimjai, 
er secondary constituent part of the festival. 
Besides this no material difference appears in 
the discussion of the calendaric relations, and 
the quotations are also the same.§ Gut that 
the author enters more particularly upon the re- 
lation of Jayanit to Mercury, or rather to the day 
of Mercury (Wednesday), and appeals to the ex- 
planation of this which occurs in the Drushruir- 
niya.\| After this he turnsagainst the supposition 
of Madhava thatthe simple and the Jayanti form 
of the festival are to be considered as two differ- 
entvraius, &c. This is followed by a description 
of the ritual of the festival itself (jaamdshtuni- 
vataprayogah, sol. 304-324), with the msertion of 
verses which we have alrealy met in R. among 
the quotations from the Bhavishye Purdne and 
Geruda Purana. He closes with the examination 
of the puranam-breakfast on the next day, with 
eonstant polemics arainst MAidhava, into which 
we cannot enter more closely here. 

The sizih may follow here on account of re- 
skandashashthy ddisihacharyat, tithyante pdcana- 


vidhaniich cha | atraiva vishaye tither astagimitve Vish- 
nu purinam ; . 
alabhe rohinibbasya karyd ’shiamy astagimint | 
tatropavisara Eritvaira tithyante paranarh smritam | 

Further a quotation borrowed from the Sihvatsara- 
pradtpy :—na rétran péranamh kuorya rite vai ro hin{ vrae 
tat | misdydm péranam korydt varjayitvé mahdnigam || 

‘Lhe verse occurs also in the Brahmdand apurdna (thus also 
N. K.), but the second hemistich there is as follows :— 
aoe my api tat kéryarh (kurydt N. EK.) varjayitvaé mahani- 

‘ Q 

(By mahdnis4 the central point of the two middle ydmas, 
night watches, is meant, according to K. 240: the Priddha- 
Sdtdtapa understands by it two ghutihé of it, and Gurga 
both the middle prahara, madhyaman. praharadvayam). 

f Skdude: ashtami érfvane misi krishnapakshe yada 
a eee ashtami jueya mahapAtaka- 


Saive purdne Sue nchanam : srinn vatsa pra imi 
ashtam ibhedanirn:.yam | am pravakshy4mi 


Sravane Lris : 
tishashtir yada bhavet |} 1 |) rave Lnahnapakshasye gha 
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lationship,—the Vratarka of Samkara (== 8.) ; 
Samkara being a son of the above Nilakantha 
(see Aufrecht, Cutul. p. 2800, 28]la; my Verz. 
der Berl. H. S. p. 385). Whilst in the works 
hitherto mentioned—of course excepting Hemia- 
det, who is, unfortunately, not at our disposal— 
the e«iendar part of the question forms the clef 
object, the discussion—we find here, in con- 
formity with the character of the work, the 
ritual side of it ‘specially advanced. Only 
at the beginning of the detailed exaxnination 
(Chambers 83, fol. 187a to 15la == A., and 
Chambers 64, fol. 1445 to 160b==B.) is the 
calendaric question byricfly discussed by the 
author (in A. to fol. 139), or rather disnrissed 
by him with a reference to the samayamayi- 
ha of his father (the views of the grandfather 
are also alluded to). After this first brief 
description of the ritual ofthe festival (janmd- 
shtumforatapoddhatih) as contained in the work 
of his father from which it isentirely transcribed 
(fol. 1392-141) in A.), there follow three detailed 
metrie representations of it:—first one taken 
by Hemadri from the Bhavisiya Puréna (fol. 
141d to 1455 —Sa.); then a second (= Sb.) 
introduced by the words utha sishtdchdraprapté 
kathd, and indicated at the conclusion (fol. 1482) 
as taken from the Dhavishyottara ; and lastly, a 
third (= Se.), which is likewise marked at the 
end as taken from the latter work, under the 
special title janmdshtamturatedyépanam. More 
on these three texts will be said in the course 
of this treatise. 

Seventhly, the Nirnayasindhu of Kamalikara 
(=£.) composed a.p. 1612 (see Aufrecht, Cata- 
logus, p. 280a; Bihler, pp. x.-xi.), treats in de- 
tail, in its second section (fol. 21b to 246 of the 
Bombay ed.), ofthe Janimiéshiami and especially 


tadaé Janmishtamt khy&té sampiirnd s4 prakirtité | 
rohint-rikshasarnyukté Jayanti sd tu kathyate |{ 2 | 
Jayanti yadi labhyeta tatra puayarh na ganyata iti || 


§ Perhaps the following are still new :-— 

Vahnipurine : saptamisarhyntishtamyatn nigithe ro- 

ee ea a sd ‘shtam? puny4 yavach chandradivé- 
aréy 1 

and Bhivishye Vishnudharmottare cha (in K. Bhd. de- 

signated as likewise borrowed from the Vahni purima): 

samiyoge tu rohinyémn nisithe rdjasattama | samajayata 

govindo vilartipi chaturbhujah (janirdanah Bhd.) | tasmat 

tath pijayet tatra nisithe réjasattameti (yathdvitidnurtipatd 

ati ; K. Bhd. breaks off with tatrett) |] 


|} The author of which he designates here by the name of 
guru: prapanchitaé chiitaduydkhyd duadtanirnaye quru- 
bhih. Accordingly, not the work of Vachaspatt is meant 
(see above, p. 167), but one of the same name by Sarnkara, 
the father of Nilakantha,—see Aufrecht, Catal. p.281. (The 


passage is cited more closely in S. by iti pitdma hacha- 
randh. 
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jn its ealendaric aspect, with athorough inves- 
tigation of the controversy started by Hemadri 
and Madhava, whether the simpie and the Jayanti 
form of the festival are two diferent vratas. 
The quotations adduced from the Purdnas are 
mostly those already known,§ bul a few other 
works and authors are also added, e.g. Anan- 
tabhatta, CC hidaimani, Medanaratna, 
&e. (see Aufrecht, luc. cit. pp. 277-280) ; the 
differing views of the Gaudas and Maithi- 
las are particularly refiected upon several 
times (once, ¢.g., in the following order: Madana- 
rotua-Nirnaydmrité - ’naniabhatia-Gauda-Mat- 
thilagranthddishu). According toa statement in 
the Mudanaraina purporting to have been taken 
from the Vahni Purdna, the festival may also 
be celebrated every month on every “ eighth;” 
whoever does this throughout a whole year is 
promised an abundant reward.* The descrip- 
tion of the festival itself (fol. 240-252) is based 
on the Bhavishya Puréna, or rather on Hema- 
dri’s quotation from it. 

The cighth place may be assigned to Bhatt o- 
ji Dikshita’s (Bad.) Sabkshepatithinirnaya 
(Chambers 625). According to Colebrooke’s 
Mise. Hss. II. 12 (1801) the author lived “between 
one and two centuries ago;” and according to 
Hall (Index, p. 156) not much before a.p. 1676. 
He puts together the calendaric statements in a 
compressed form (fol. 9b to 10a), referring to 
the antagonistic views of Hemadri and 
Madhava in respect to the Jayanit (Hemddris 
iu: Jayanitvratam na bhinnam.) The celebra- 
tion of the festival is touched on but slightly 
by him, as he refers the reader to Hemadri. 

In the ninth place the Vratardja (Vr.) of Vi8- 
vandtha, composed at Baniras a.p. 1736, is 
at least briefly to be mentioned. The sectiont 
treating of the subject presents, however, al- 
most nothing particular, but is, with a few 





@ Among others also a quotation from the Brahmdnda 
Purdna (fol. 22a), utilized already by Hemédri according to 
K. Bh., is new :— 

abhijin nama nakshatram Jayanti ndma garvari | muhirto 
vijayo nima yatra jato J anardanah.|} Conf. with this Ha- 
rivanéa, v. 3820; the passage is of interest because it mon- 
tions another nakshatra—Abhijit, rot Rohint—as that 
ander which Krishna’s birth took place (see below). Fur- 
Sik a few quotations from the Vahnipurdna,—thue, fol. 
22a :— 

Tretéyfixn DvApare chaiva rijan Kritaynge tathé | 
ryohin Neahité cheyam vidvadbhih cariiipectithl : 
and fol. 23a (after Hemadzi) : 
atah nh mabipdla samprapte tamase kalan | janman& 
V igudevasya phavité vratam uttamam. (It is surprising 
that K. quotes by the side of the Vahnipurina the 
Agni Purdna, both according to Hem&dn,—see here, and 
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omissicns, or addiziors, identical with the cor- 
responding passuge in the Vratdria of Sankara. 
whence it has been directly taken withont ac- 
knowledgment. 

In tke tent place the description of the 
festival is to be mentioned which occurs in a 
ritual ofthe Varsipavas, calendarically arranged 
bearing the name Afdsakrityo (Ms.) (Chambers 
282, Catal. of the Berlin Sanskrit USS. 9. 355). 
It is entirely of a ritual character (fol. 32-53), 
and breaks off abruptly. Here the Jayan‘t 
form of the festival is treated quite separately 
(fol. 25a-265 = J.), and is placed, moreover, on 
the twelfth ; see the remarks made on this in the 
course of this treatise im connection with the 
statements from tie Vardha Puréna. The date 
of the work is not known. 

In the eleventh place, I mention the janmdsh- 
tami-vraisdyaganam (0d.), which treats ex- 
clusively of the festival in question, and which 
exists in a Berlin MS. (Chambers 606 f. fol. 9). 
without date, but evidently modern. It is com- 
posed in prose, of a purely rituai kind, and con- 
tains one reference to the Bhdzavata. Conf. 
herewith what has already been observed in the . 
Z%. der D. M. G. VI. 98, Catal. of the Berlin 
Sanskrit MSS. p. 338. Devaki is, on the oc- 
casion of a pijdé dedicated to her, invoked ander 
yarious names belonging to Durga, finally even 
as Durgi herself. 

' The twelfth place may be occupied by the 
Dharmasindhuséraofkasinathopadkyaya 
(Kd.), though composed only in a.p. 1796, but 
is highly valnable for its rich contents. Here 
the festival is considered in two parichhédas. 
fol. 172 to 22a of the Bombay edition f ; first, 
namely, from acalendar view, with ar aceu- 
rate statement of the time measured by nédi 
and pala (to fol. 196), and then from a riteal 
aspect. In both respects the author adheres to the 
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above, p. 164,—whilst under both names the same work 
ought to be understood ; we are evidently to conclude from 
this that two such Purduas existed.) erie quotation 
from Vyisa:—~janmaéshtamim piirvaviddhéra sarikeham 
sakulfém ‘api | vihdya navamizh Suddbim uposhya vratam 
&chared iti jf 
* madanaratne Vahnipnrane : pratimfsarhn cha te pujam 
ashtamyarn yah karishyati | mama chaiva ’khilin ka@mén sa 
sampripsyaty asariayam|| tathé: anena vidhiné yas tn 
ratim nareivara | karoti vatsaram: plirgam yavad 
gamanamn hareh | dadyichhay&h [susathpirnim gobhi 
ratnair alamnkritaén.|| 
+ It embraces fol. 962-104a of the Bombay edition (on 
which see Z. der D. M. G. XVII. 782) and fol. 18la-193b of 
an Oxford M&., on which see Aufrecht, Cataloguz, p. 
3850 


+ See Z. der D. M. G. EVIL, 788-5. 
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description given in the Kaustubha of Srimad- 
Anantadevas§ (fol. 194-21b), or rather to the 
views of Madhava, once with a polemic glance 
at Nirnayasindhu (19a). He gives, ee 
also some uew indications, e.g. he remarks that 
the festival is at present celebrated in the M a- 
hardshtra country under the name Gop a- 
lakala. The Purdaze quotations are wanting. || 

Lastly, I mention the article Jenmdshiami in 
vol. IE. (1827) of Radbakanta Deva's 
Seblakalpadruma (Sk.), which however appears 
to be really only an extract from &. 

With this closes the series of works directly 
fixed in a chronological order, or at least refer- 
able to a certain author (whose nameis, however, 
not known in the case of the tenth and eleventh). 

Now we come to the texts of uncertain times 
adduced in theabove-mentioned works as sources 
for their owi representations. These mostly be- 
long to the Purdny literature, either directly, 
or as quotations from the Agni (K. Kd. Sk.)-, 
Aditya (Ad#* R.)-, Garuda-, Pddma-, Brame 
(Rf. K.)-, Brahmevaivaria-, Brahindénds (Rh. N. 
K.)-, Bha veshud Cshyat M. N.)-, Bhavishyotiara-, 
Markandeya (Al.)-, Vahni-, Vayu (R.)-, (B.)-, 
Vishnu.(B.)-, Sativa (N.)-, Skanda-Purdna, or at 
least works of a similar kind (which are probably 
to be considered as parts of particular Purd. 
nzs), such as the quotations from the Ndradiya-, 
Vardha-, and Sanatkuméra-Sanhité,and from the 
Vishritrahasya. Besides, however, several works 
apparently also belonging to the literature of 
the Smritisdsiras are quoted, such as Pardgara 
(#., according to MW. however the passage stands 
purdnéintare), Paithinast (B.), Bhry iqu, Yooisvara,: 
Pasishthy (more strictly Vas. Suriihitd), Vishnu- 
dharma, and “dharmottara, Vydsa (K.) Now 
almost all these works, only those excepted for 
which I have just now adduced another anthor- 
ity within parentheses, haye already been uti- 


§ The Sainsh Grakaustudha of this author (see Caf. of the 
Berlin Sansk. MSS. p. 801) which I have before mie, also 
ina Bombay (1861) editi ion (see Z. der D. AM. G. XVI. 783), 
cannot be here meant, Aufrecht (Catalogus, 27 25) men- 
ticns also another work of this author, the title whereof 
terminates also with the word kaustubha (réjadharmu’). 
Probably ke composed a larger work named Smritikau- 
pleat as of which both the above-mentioned ones are only 


it We ‘find several verses recurring in O., Sa., &.; and 
on fol. 216 two entirely new quotations from the Agnipu- 
rina and from the Bhdgavata (see below, § 2). 
The material of the Bhavishyotiara Purina is by 
Wilson (Fishnu Pur., ed. Hall, I. Axiv.) designated as refer- 


able to a pert “ probably prior to the Muhammadan 
conqnest :’ oes ee ae Purdna belongs, according to its 
tha oldest Purdnas,—ibid. pixie 


* Excepting the entirely modern texts Ud. (Ms.) and Ka. 
in D likewise a secondary section purporting to be taken 
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as sources for the celcbraiion of the Krishnajan - 
méshiamt. And some of these books, such as 
the Bhuslshya Pur., Garuda Pur., Vahni Pur., 
and Agni Pur, are traceable aes one century 
earlicy as already utilized in this manner by 
Hemdéidtiv. Now 1b will, f ‘think, not be going too 
far if we assivu to a work quotedin the 13th and 
idth century, and claiming to be a Purdra or 
Sur itisdstra, an age from two to three centuries 
earlier, whence the eleventh century world bic 
obtained as the period for which the celebration 
of the festeval appears to be vouched for as cer- 
iain. Moreover, the cansersus of so numerous 
works of this kind leads us, after all, probably 
somewhat higher, since such an universal ac- 
knowledgment of the festival appears to warrant 
the conelusion that it was at the time of their 
composition a generally received one, whence 
again the further suggestion presents itself, that 
the stitution, or rather the introduction of it, 
belongs to a yeé earizer time. 

In this respect notice is to.be taken of the 
circumstance that among the quotations ad- 
duced as authorities re Bhigavata Purdra is 
entirely wanting.” This is the more surprising, 
as just this Purina, especially the tenth book 
of it, constitutes the real text-book of the Krigh- 
na sect. But according to all appearances the 
celebration of the festival does not actually 
occur in it.f -From this the conclusion might 
perhaps be,ventured that the festival had no 
existence at the time when the Bhdguvata 
Purdna was composed. Such a result, how- 
ever, falls to the grornd simply from the cireum- 
stance that the grammarian ‘Vopadeva— 
tc whom Colebrooke, with Wilson and Barnouf, 
ascribes the composition of this Purdna in its 
present form{—was a contemporary of the 
author in whom we are able to point out the 


from the Bhavishyottara, the citation from the Bhagavata 
is indicated d indeed as a part of the celebration itself; but 
there is nd mention here, as in Ud. (Ms.) of a descrip. 
tion of the festival in the Bhdg., only some sayings, or 
rather sections, are utilized for it. And the quotation in 
Kd. only refers evidently to a secondarily added and un- 
important ceremony 

7 The period of chs birth is described in detail, X.°3, 1-8, 
but without giving any date; it is only mentioned that it 
took place under the star Rohint and at midnight: v. 1 
yarhy evd 'mjanajanmacksham (schol: ajandn (sic !) 
nérayand) jauma yasyw prajdpates, tisya, rikshom, rohint 
nahsietram) and v. 7 nistthe tama-udbhite jdyamane. 
But neither there, nor in X. 44 seq. after ihe death of 
Kansa, at which time the Bhavishya texts place the insti- 
tution of the festival, do I find any remarks about i, 

ft See eae Mise. Ess. 1. a ug 


ilson, Vis haa Pur., 
Hall, I. p.. 1; Burnoaf, Bhdg. I. pp. v3 XCHi 
seq. 
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frst dated representation of the festival, namely, 
Hem dri, the author of the Chaturvargachin- 
timaic§. Therefore it must have been another 
reason. which led to the omission of the festival 
in the Bhag. Pur.|| I would propose the fol- 
lowing explanation:—In the Bhdy. Pur. we 
have the modern turn of the Krishna-cultus, 
which chiefly concerns the aiwours of Krishna, 
and where the mother of the god gradually retires 
in course of time more and more into the back- 
und ;“ whereas, on the other hand, as we shall 
see, 1n ae celebration of the Janmdshtami the 
mother comes specially into the foreground,— 
she plays a chief part in it, whereas no notice at 
all is, or rather cah be, taken of the amours of 
Krishna, since he still appears as a babe at his 
mother’s breast. I do not hesitate to notice 
here a particularly archaic moment of the cele- 
bration, the more so, since, as will appear further 
on, even here the endeavour has in course of 
time manifested itself to repress this side of it, 
and to offer the tribute of the celebration to the 
god alone, without his nother. 
Among the Purdnas quoted as authorities for 
the festival, the Bhavishya (or Bhavishyat), and 
the Bhavishyotiara Purdna occupy throughout 
the most prominent position. With peterence 
to the verification of the quotations in question, 
unfortunately, peculiar ill luck prevails. As 
far as in the first instance the Bhuvishya Pur. 
is concerned, the Oxford MS. of it (see Au- 
frecht, Catalogus, pp. 30-33) breaks off in the 
representation of the Festival calendar just 


gr 





ek the probable difference of his personality from that 
ot opadeva’s patron who bore the same name, see what 
has been remarked above, p. 161. The synchronism of 
both men is meanwhile secured otherwise, ner ts 1t entirely 
beyond the bounds cf possibility that an identity of 
personality may yet at last result. The author of the 
Chaturvargach. calls himself the minister of king “ Mahéa- 
deva” ; on the other hand, only later texts designate the 
patron of Vopadeva as the minister of a king Rémachan 
of Devagiri, but nothing of the kind is said by himself. 
That, however, at the timeof the Chaturvargach. one Bhaga- 
Vata ‘Purdy already existed appears hy the quotations 
made therefrom, which occur m it (see, for instance, 
Aufrecht, Catal. p. 380). 
| Accordingly the testimonium @ silentio cannot, as in 
this case, also be drawn from the non-mention of the testi- 
val in the Vishnu Pur. (according to Wilson, I. ext. 
ed. Hall, composed. about the middle of the eleventh 
century), or in the Harivansa. 
@ In the Nérada Puiichardira, e.g., ae often re- 
presented as the son of Devakt. (sea TIT. 8 7. 12, 3.14, 2. 
37.58. IV. 1, 19. 3, 180. 5, 29. 8,33); ; she i is, however, be- 
sides mentioned only once (IIT. 7, 32): allusion to Krishna’ 8 
birth and childhood is, after all, made only occasionally in 
the enumeration of his epithets (TV. 1, 18 seq. ; 8, 14), as 
eould not, of course, be otheryrise expected in a work 
which essentially glorifies him in an esoteric manner as 
the highest god. 
* It might perhaps be supposed, as this occurs twice, 
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oie ae the seventh (exactly like our MS. of 
Hemidri’s re anga):, the immediately fol- 
lowing. section of the er, ghth, an which the 
Tanne shtami celebration ought to be represent- 
ed, is wanting.* Further, the Bhau/sh: yat- 
tara Purdna, evidently a supplement to it, is 
indeed before me in MS. (see Cutal. of the 
Berlin Sunsk. ISS., pp. 133-7), but contains 
nothing about this festival in the section treat- 
ing of the festivals on the “eighth?  Ac- 
cording to all probability, we have here tu 
deal, however, only with an omission on the 
part of the copyist; for, according to Aufrecht 
(Cutaleyus, pp. 34-36), both the Oxford MSS. 
of the work actually contain a chapter on the 
Janindshtamt, whilst our MS. gives in leu 
of it a chapter on the sonmdshtamt, which 
is thus twice represented therein.t For this 
a double explanation presents itself; the writer 
was either a Saiva, and therefore enicadenal: 
ly interpolated in lieu of the Krishna festival 
a Rudra festival (which the soméshtamt com- 
municated by him is), or—as his name, Ra- 
maji contradicts this—the M{S. from which 
he copied was defective. This defect appears, 
however, to have been noticed finally on the 
delivery of the MS., and the writer may have 
had to answer for it, because after the date 
of the copy has been stated, yet 74 verses more 
are added (see my Verz. der Berl. Sansh. H. S. 
p- 187), which, although in an extremely un- 
satisfactory manner, really concern the Krishna 
festival, so that the suspicion arises that the 








that we have here an intentional omission from a stand- 
point inimical to Kyishna (see immediately, p. 172). But 
none ofthe other ashtamt festivals have anything to do 
with Krishna. 
7 Also the order of the other saa cores ae different :— 
Parla MS.» Oxford MS. 
Ch. 51, somdshtamt. Ch. 47, budhashtamt (=Berl. 54) 
sf 52, airvadshtamt. ,, rts janméashiamé, 
» D8, krishndshtamt.., 49, dirvishiimt (=—Berl. 52 
5, D4, Dudhdshtamt. ,, 50, krishnaéshtamt (=Berl. 53) 
3» DD, Qnaghdskiamt. ,, 51, onaghishiams- (=Berl. 55) 
56, somdshiamif.- ,, 52, somdshtamt (=Berl.51, 56) 
Both the representations of the somdshinm? in Ch. 51, 56 
of the Berlin MS. agree considerably in “the beginning, and 
more particalarly in the séven firsi verses, but afterwards di- 
verge. Ch. 56 has in gencral oniy 25 verses. Ch. 51, on the 
other hand, preaks off on fol.1415 in the 45th verse, sothatthe 
conclusion is entirely wanting, as fol. 143% begins with Ch. 
52. The Krishnéshtam? occurring both in the Berlm and 
the Oxford MS. has nothing to do ,with the god Krishna, 
but concerns a celebration, fo be addressed on each second 
quatter of the moon during the twelve months of the year, to 
Siva under twelve different names (Samkara aE Paes 
Sirsha, Sambhu. in Pausha, Maheivarain Magha, M 
in Phalguna, Sthanu m Chattra, Siva in Vaisdiha, Padw- 
putt in Iyaishtha, Ugra i Ashadha, Sarva in Srdvana, 
Trayambaka in Bhédrapads, Bhave in Asvina, Rudra in- 
Kérttika ; and this celebration is considered to be a cora- 
fortable substitute for the Vedic sacrifices agnishioma, &. 
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copyist has on his part needily stitched to- 
getlier these verses in order to make up for 
the blamed defect.[ However the case may be, 
the ritual texts beginning from Heméadri all un- 
animously point to the Bhavishya and to the 
Bhavishyottara Pur. as the chief sources for the 
celebration of the -festival: hence there is no 
doubt that they are attually to be considered as 
such, and that accordingly the Oxford MSS. 
of the last-mentioned Puréna justly contain 
the Janmdshtami chapter as a portion of the 
work. For a copy of this chapter from both 
MSS. Iam indebted to the kindness of one of 
my former students, Hermann Brunnhofer, 
residing at present in Oxford. Unfortunately 
both these MSS. are of recent date, the one 
(Wilson 126) having been copied at the end of 
the last century, and the other (Wilson 124) 
as late as 1826. They are also rather incorrect, 
‘but nevertheless closely agree with each other 


(== O.), both assigning to the chapter the same 67 - 


verses. A comparison of their contents with 
other texts on the Janmdshtami now before me 
in a detached form as sections of the Bhavishyot- 
tara, or rather the Bhavishya Pur., leads to the 
conclusion that it is, on the whole,—of course 
excepting very numerous differences in detail,— 
identical with that text which Samkara (= Sa, or 
rather after him again Vrataraja = Sv.1) adduces 
after Hemidri from the Bhavishya Pur. (not from 
the Bhavishyottara Pur.), but in 78 verses.§ On 
the otherhand, the two textsadduced by Samkara 
from the Bhavishyottara Purdna (Sb., Sc.) have 
nothing in common with the Oxford text.|| Fur- 
ther, among the other texts of this kind occurring 





I These verses are :— 


tasya vidhfinarh vakshy4mi érinn r&jan yathdtatham 

tasmin dine Sabhe pr&tah snanam kéryam npeeetneese | i} 
nf “lapet patitin papin tathé p&shandino naran | kum- 
bba dv val kéry’ h) phalabhakshyaih samanvitah || 2 |! 
tath dampatayo (?) bhipdé bhojayetu (°yantu ?) dvija- 
tayah (nomin. !) | paridhApya vastrai ramyais cha (an ak- 
shara too few) gfivo deyéh kritarchandh || 3 |! . 
Sayyé deyé mahéréja Devaki-Krishna-samynta | pada- 
mi cha nrivamgani(?)d e z Ani vidhivat tatha || 4 || 
paichavaryam mayam kiryam mandalath sarvatah-samam ] 
a kAmchanam giivo vasanai vibhidh&ni (sic !) cha 
parand(!)-divase rijan d&tavyaz éubham ichaté } bho- 
jayitva A igs bhavyan tebhyo dey 4 cha dakshind || S | 
etat kritva mahéraja ua bhityas te ’nayo bhavet | kritvé 
krishnéshtamim rijan vidhfnasahittim pura || 7 || 
munayo bréhmané bh pah param nirvinam ‘4 
(! 4yayah) |{ iti krishnAshtamtvidhinam || ° 
The tasya and tasmin in the beginning of these verses 
are characteristic, as they point to a preceding question 
which had probably been addressed to the unfaithful copyist. 
The statements themselves, partly composed in a barbarous 
atyle, bear only scanty relations to the other data on the 

anmishtamt, and are, c : y enough, limited to 
the gifts to be presented to the Brahmans. 


2 


separately in the Chambers collection, and de- 
signated in their final signatures as having 
been taken from the Bhavishyottera, there is, 
firstly, one which in reality almost wholly cor- 
responds with the Oxford text (Chambers 724 
= (.), and further a second (Chambers 793% 
== B.) which shows at least in the first ten 
of its 87 verses close relations, whereas after- 
wards it differs entirely, and shows again a 
few closer points of contact only in the descrip- 
tion of the festival itself. These latter coin- 
cidences then occur again also in the third 
text of this kind (Chambers 816 = D., written 
4.D. 1554), and are therefore evidently to be 
recognized as a common original stock; as to 
the rest, however, this third text is quite different 
from the Oxford text, whilst on the other hand 
some verses of it recur partly in B., and partly 
in Sa., Sd. 

Now the question is how this discrepancy 
is to be explained. In the first place, by the 
fact that the Janméshtamit appears to have been 
treated in both works,—in the Bhavishya as 
well as in the Bhavishyottara Purdna, and 
that in consequence of the similarity of names 
and the identity of the subject, in citations 
as well as in larger independent extracts from 
these two works, the confasion of the one with 
the other easily arose. Further, particular 
stress 1s doubiless to be laid also on the circum- 
stance that all the Purdna texts in general are, 
so to speak, in a fluent state, easily allowing of in- 
terpolations as well as of alterations ; especially 
it may often have been the case that refuge 
was taken under the authority of the name of 


— 


§ They correspond as follows :— 


0. sa. ) 0. Sa. 0. Sa. 
1.2 1.8. |255. 190. | 430-45. 46, 47. 
Sb-5a. 2.4. | 26d. = DB. | 45-47. 48. 
5b-8a. 5-7, |27b. 28. «| 47-51. 49.55 
Ob-lla. 8.9. |2888. 24-99. | Ba. 57. 

12. 10. 34a, ala. 53. 59, 
180. 14a. 11. | 840-86. 82-340, | Bde. 60a. 
1g. 12. | 875, 7a. | 64b-60. 62.67. 
16. 15. (38. 89. | 61. 69. 
20.21. 13, 14.| 89. 38. | 68. 74, 
22. 230. 16, | 40.41. 40.41. | 66-67. 77.78, 
286-250. 17, 18, 149. 44. 45. 


Accordingly the following verses are peculiar to 0. :— 


3a. 8b. 9a. 11b. 18a. 14. 17-19. 26a. 27a. 370. 38a. 48a. 46. 
62. 64. 65. and Sa. alone has the following verses :— 


19b. 20. Qa, 22. 28a. 80. 815. 845. 85. 36. 378. 395. 42. 43. 
56. 58. 604. 61. 68. 70-73. 75. 76. 


|| In the Vratardja (dv. 2, 3), indeed, the second of them 
(Sv. 8) is at the conclusion designated as taken from the 
Bhanishya, not from the Bhavishyottara. No source what- 
ever 18 given at the conclusion of Sv. 1 and Sv. 2, so that 
Visvanitha appears to have considered all the three texts 
as taken from the Bhavishya.—No reference to HemAdri 
occurs in §b., Sc. 
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some Purdna for sectarian purposes, and that 
any special elaboration by utilizing older consti- 
tuent parts was perhaps bluntly designated as a 
section of such a Puréna. Hence it will always 
be necessary to be very cautions in using texts 
of any only so-called Purdzas, in their final 
signatures ; and only such passages of this sort 
as may be supported by being quoted as parts 
of a particular Purdna also in other works can 
with certainty be used as being original.{ 

Now if we compare the quotations adduced in 
the ritual texts from the Bhavishya (Bhavishyat 
Af., N.), and the Bhavishyottura Pur., with those 
texts just purporting to belong to these Puré nas 
(O, Su., C., B., D., Sb., Sc.), it first appears that 
a not inconsiderable part of those quotations does 
not occarinthem. This, at all events, may very 
likely be attributed to the fact that they may have 
been taken from the yet wanting Janmdshtami 
section of the Bhavishya Pur. ; though of course 
yet other circumstances may have codperated 
to effect this. Further, those quotations which 
can be identified, though with numerous and con- 
siderable variants, yield the following result :— 
The far preponderating number of them is 
taken from Q., Sa. C., mostly indeed from 
the verses common to these three texts; some, 
however, also from verses peculiar either to O. 
or to Sa. (C. has but few of this kind).* Also 
from B. a few verses are quoted; also a certain 
number of verses from D.; the latter are, how- 
ever, mostly attributed directly to other Purdnas 
than to the Bhavishya, or Bhavishyottara.t 
Lastly, of Sb. and Sc. I find no verses at all quoted 
which are peculiar to them alone. Or, in other 
words, O. Sa. C. are really ancient Bhavishya or 
Bhavishyottara texts. B.D. Sb. Sc., on the con- 





But with reference to these latter passages a peculiar 
circumstance is not to be overlooked,—the fact, namely, 
that, considering the large extent of the Purdnas, com- 
plete copies of these works are not very frequently to be 
met with, which is manifest simply from the circumstance 
that several authors of ritual texts (R., S., K.) often ex- 
pressly state that they have ot taken their quotations from 
the respective Purdna~ themselves, but from other works. 
How easily in this way might false coin also obtain cur- 
rency ! Corresponding to this, we have already, several 
times above, observed that the same verse is by various 
authors attributed to diferent Puranas. 

* 4l. quotes, é.g., the verses $2. 680-75 together.—In 
one case some verses place WoL ind in Se. 1 (155, 16 
tbid.) are quoted alrea y M. (8la). 

r ‘Phas if ainibaces: the verses D. 23b. 24a. 28. 420. 
457b¢. 462. 47. 430.49. 50%. to the Skénda (likewise Al. the 
verses D.37b. 38%. 39a; it is in fact Skanda who appears as 
teacher in D., see below), further D. 93 to the Samatku- 
mérasuihitid (Sanatkuméra recitesthe verse ig D.), D. 32b. 
33a to Bhrigu, D. 31 to Yogisvara, D.27 to Fishnudhar- 
muttora, D. 30 to Padimapur.; D. 17a. 833b. 34a are 


| 
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quoted | 


trary, are, in comparison with them, of secondary 
origin, although they contain ancient portions. 

Now, as these texts on the Janmdshtamé cele- 
bration which are assigned to the Bhavishya, 
or the Bhavishyottara, constitute in reality the 
chief basis of our knowledge of this festival, I 
think it proper, before I proceed, to examine 
them individually according to their principal 
features. 

1. In Chap. 48 of the Bhavishyotiara Purdna 
in the texts of both the Oxford MSS. (= 0.) 
compared with Chambers 724 (= C.)§ and 
Samkara’s Vraidrka, fol. 1415-145) (= Sa),|| 
Krishna himself instructs Yudhishthira 
on his own establishment of the festival of his 
birth-celebration (Janméshtam?) which ensued 
after Kansa’s death in Mathura. He had 
instituted it on the occasion when, taken into the 
lap of his mother Devaki with tears of joy, and 
teuderly embraced by his father Vasudeva, 
for the sake of the people arriving in rejoicing 
crowds, and, at the fervent requests of all castes. 
also of Siidras and other believers (dharminth). 
he had ordered it to take place (vv. 11-19), at 
midnight the eighth of the black half of Bha- 
drapada, whilst the sun is in Leo, and the moon 
in Taurns (Vrisha), or more definitely in the 
prijapatya riksha (i.e. Rohini, Aldebaran). At 
Yudhishthira’s request (vv. 20-21) Krishna 
then explains to him the details of the cele- 
bration.—The same begins with taking the vow 
to fast at the break of the day im question, 
after the necessary cleansing of the teeth (so 
that no remnants of food are left on them) ; 
at noon a bath in pure water, in @ river, or 
elsewhere; then the erection of a beautiful 
inlying-house (sitikdgriha),{| provided with all 


by him without special statement whence they are taken. 
merely by purdne or anyatrd "pt. Also the verses elsewhere 
quoted from D., namely, 112. 1140-118. 129-131. 138, are all 
adduced (especially in Bhd. Ms., only 1:5 aiso bh. &K., and 
133 in RNK) withvut giving any special source (thereture 
not as taken from the Bhavishya). 

t On Chambers 724, 793t, and 816 conf, alsixy the com- 
munications already made by me in the Z.der 1). Mo. 
VI. 93-97, and in the }’erz. der Berl. 8. H. yp. 338-340. 

§ Viz. of the 2nd section of the MS. A section in prose 
but mixed with 20 verses, mostly agaim seal in D. 

recedes (to fol. 3a == Ca), which contains anvuther re- 
aera of the worship (pijavidht) to be addressed to 
Krishna. Some of these verses ought to have found a 
place again also in the 2nd section (which Teall C.), but 
are wenting; these are the verses 446-52 o1 the Orf.rd 
text. In consequence of this and of some other differences, 
C. has only 62, not 67 verses. 

|| == Vratardja, fol. 99a-100b (Sv. 1). 

@ Conf. K. III. 1, fol. 6a, Sarkskdrakaustubha fol. 56a, 
Ké4. IE. 1, fol. 188. 
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appurtenances of ornaments, amulets, &c. for 
Devaki in the shape of a cow-stall, or 
rather shepherd-house (? gokulavat), filled with 
shepherdesses. In the centre a couch (par- 
yanka): on it an tmage of Devaki as just 
delivered, slumbering, with Krishna likewise 
sleeping as a suckling on her breast. Also 
Yasod4 is to be represented as just delivered 
of a beautiful girl (prasitéin varakanyakdir). 
(xods and genit of every kind are to be re- 
presented as soaring inthe air. Vasudeva 
armed with sword and shield stands at hand ;* 
hkewise singing Apsarasas and dancing Gan- 
dharvas. Also the snake Kaliya is to be 
pourtrayed in its Yamuna bed. Then follows 
an adoration of Devaki (vv. 38 seg.) with 
fumigation, fruits, delicacies, and flowers, whilst 
certain formulas are recited, which are omitted 
when the celebration is carried on by women 
or Sidras. According to the view of some 
(vv. 43 seg.), an honour-gift (argha) to the 
moon is added to this, when it rises, and is 
offered to it after prefatory name-prayerst and 
consecrated presents to Hari (Vishnn), with a 
consecrating formula invoking the moon in con- 
nection with Rohint (v. 52). At the same time 
the god himself (z.e. Hari, strictly Krishna), the 
moon with Rohiui, the parent-pairs Devaki.- 
Vasudeva, and Yasoda4-Nan da, as well 


spam npeetanne 





* According to C. Sa also the slerping watchmen of 
Devaki, the servants of Kansa, are to be represented, as 
well as the various Dinavas, whom, according to the lerend 
the child Krishna had vanquished. sie 


_ + Nome-prayers (aimamantra) are repeated by mention- 
img adeity’s name followed by an exclamatory salute to 
the same. ‘T'ne consecrated gifts here consist of bath-water 
isnana), or the honour-gift \argua)}, flowers, &c., sandal- 


wood, ineense-victuals (waived yo), and couches ( hy aia) S., 
Aya, @? ), 


% It 1s to be mad» one hand hixh and quadrangular (Sk.). 
On the ere tion there t hy mewnus of the puficaa bhts-uns- 
hiévds, see G.bhilal.1,0, 10. and Stenzler, De Domesticis 
indorum Kitibus, pp. 12 seq. (Bresl. 1860). 

$ Pasordidrd moans literally “a pourine of riches.” 
\ ceremony of this name play. a special part in the Vedic 
taal, nimoly in the s-!rrudriya n belonging to the ayni- 
‘aydinwm. The offering sbove is evidently an imitation of 
.t {just as the form vu! some of the mantras also is adapted 
> that of the mantras st the Suézrudriyam). 
il Vurdhdpona.n is used hore in the text itself (OC. 10b. 
lia. B. 8) im this ge. + ra! signification : yasmin dine pra- 
site “yan Devah? tuts jandrdana | tad dina dehi vat- 
kuntha iurmo v 


ardhapanare tivz| Sa. 9 has in t 
padau—kurmas tutra mahotsa vam. | in the last 


According to Cham- 
bers, 362 (Verz. ad. Berl. 8S. HW. p. 314), Cardhananas is ae 
uame for a certain benedictory ritual of the birthday { jan- 
mnlinakrityam), which is in the first year to be performed 
every month, but after thatevery year; cond. the detailed 
‘le-emptivn in K6 LIT 1, fol. 886. where it is explained as 
: uf leas ) Cae hadi 2 Ris teridd hikavat, 
-astly, @Xpiarns the word. but probab'y erroneous i 

hy ndtlichiedanam (so ulso the $k x hy a eae hee 
she cutting ofthe nivel-siring wsinesnt,--conf Manu, 11. 99 
wr Gh nobhivardhamdt purse jatzharm vid htyate: also NC. 


fi. p. 27, 


as Baladeva (Krishna’s brother), are placed 
on a sacrificially arranged spot, namely a heap 
of earth, sthandila,t and worshipped. At md- 
night, the moment when Krishna’s birth took 
place, a ghé-present, cailed vasordhdrd, is sa- 
crificed§ ; next follows the birth-ritual, called 
vardhdpanam,|| the adoration of the goddess 
Shashthi,f and also in the night the ceremony 
of giving the name. Then at the break of day 
on the ninth, in breaking the fast, just as great 
a feast (mahotsava) as to “‘me”’ (Krishna) is to 
be offered to Bhagavati (Devaki), in connection 
with abundant feeding and largesses to the 
Brahmans, who are afterwars to be dismissed 
with prayers to Krishna. The conclusion (be- 
ginning from v. 60) consists of high promises 
to those who thurs understand how to celebrate 
the mother and the son, and who hold the Jan- 
mdshtami either themselves in their own houses, 
or at least participate in its celebration by 
others. 

(2) Chambers 793¢ (= B.), in 87 verses. 

The beginning (to v. 10) agrees essentially 
with the Oxford text (as far as v. 14).* But 
in place of immediately entering on the descrip- 
tion of the festival, Krishna here first premises 
(vv. 11-36) a condensed history of his birth, and 
of the events following thereon, till the death 
of Kansa.t Then follows the special statement 


a a a as ae rote mm 6 tae Pires Samm ote tne I 


in their prose portions place a particular stress on the 
nilacheda. 

 Shashché 1s the tutelary goddess of the sixth day, which 
is particularly critical for infanis,—see Lic, Stud.. EX. 100; 
Verz. der Berlin sansk. H. p. 314; Wilson, Posth. Works, 
ed. Rost. II. 192,—A passage quoted after Apararka from 
the Brahm» Pur. conceives the name quite ditferently, 
namely, as ‘‘the sixth’ of the so-called junmadaé devatis, 
the birth-protecting goddesses: the four first are the four 
phases of the moon under their feminine names : R&ké. 
Anumati, Sintrait, Auhd; the name of the fitth is said te 
be Vataghai, removing disorders from wind. This is pio- 
bably an erronecus uiea; the passage is hanydi chatasro 
Rikadui, vdtwhni chiive patch wand | dridwadrtha eho 
bilindri, shashthi cha Siturah shind. || 

* The MSS. correspond with each oth. r as follows -— 


O. B. QO. B. () B. 
1 1 6 4 10b,lla 8 
2a 2b 7% 5a = 1 BH, 14h 
Aa, OL 8b, 9. 6 Ln Ler 


7 “The gods, vexed by Kansa came (for me) to Vai- 
kuntha, and brought information about his keeping his sister 
Devaki imprisoned, who was married to Vasudeva son of the 
s@ri Yadava, and that he had, on the strength of a prophecy 
that her eighth child would kill him, slain already six. Here- 
on I resolved to enter into Devaki’s lap myself, and 
ordered Maya to take birth in Yaioda, the wife of the cow- 
herd Nanda. After my birth in tha eighth month I showed 
myself first to my astonished parents in my true Vishnu 
form, and then ordered Vasudeva to exchange me for the 
girl just born on the other side of the Yamun& in Nanda's 
shepherd-house (gokula). he watchmen became insensible. 
The bolts of the apartment opened spontaneously, the 
Yamuni allowed Vasudeva to pass through her waters. 
After the exchange, the girl, now reposing on Devakt's 
couch, criedloudly. The watchmen awoke. Kansa arrived 
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of the date of the birthday (vv. 31-39).t To this 
are added glorifications of the festival-celebra- 
tion (vv. 40-66), especially under the name 
Jayanti. Already the kings of antiquity from 
Ambarisha to Sumantu, and the old rishis and 
sages from Vasishtha to Valmiki (kritai Réméd- 
yarnam yena vishnos charitam utiamam), have 
kept this festival. Threats to him who does not 
fast on that day, or keep the festival (vv. 60 seq.). 
The description of the celebration itself (vv. 
67-82) is very brief, but agrees pretty closely with 
the Oxford text.§ The statement that at mid- 
night a cow rich with milk is to he given away 
with her calf (v. 80) is new; and that this is to 
be followed by songs, music, dancing, and listen- 
ing to the narrative of Krishna’s birth. The 
vardhipanam &c. follows only after this. The 
conclusion (vv. 83-87) consists of new promises 
for the celebration of the festival; and their 
purport, as well as partly also the context, agrees 
closely with the final verses of the Oxford text.|| 

(3) Chambers 816 (= D.) in 173 verses; 
written a.p. 1654. 

Instruction of Narada by Brahman on the 
greatness of the Jayanti festival. First its 
glorifications to v. 23, whereof many verses are 
identical with B. (4). Then (till v. 34) va- 
rious calendaric determinations (asitd srécane 
*shtami, Wednesday, and rohimi), among which 
there are many verses occurring in WW. but quoted 
from other Purdnas(see above, p. 173). Again 
promises fur thecelebration,andon the other hand 
threats for non-observance, of the fast (till v. 
54). Next follows a legend about the mighty 
king Harischandra whom Brahmarshi Skanda, or, 
as he is also called, Sanatkumira, informs about 
the reasons of his glory, which is inconceivable to 
the king himself; stating that having formerly, in 
an earlier birth as a Vaisyain Kanyakubja, been 
suddenly seized with religious zeal at the sight 
of the preparations (vv. 32 seq.) for a celebration 
of the Jayant? festival at Varanasi, arranged by 


em RN NR ee NR ee ae, 
mon a epemeteeyar imme metres sah Amnon 


1unbing quickly, snatched it from the mother, and smashed 
it against a stone. Butit rose as a shining lghtuing form 
into the air, exclaiming to Kansa, ‘Thy slayer liveth,’ 
and disappeared. I then grew up among the pastors, slew 
many Duityas, and have to-day, in the eighth year from my 
birth, slain Kansa.’’ The ‘‘slaughter of the innocents” is 
not mentioned here. (Conf. Hurtruusu 3311 sez.; Vish- 
wu Pur. 5, 0; Wilson, pp. WL sey.: Bhigavatst10, 1 
sey.) 

t= O. 16, 17; here, however, we have srSvaotsyd 
*sitdshtumydain bedhavive Codlhardtrihe, whereas there 
mast Ohddrapade ‘?shtamydm Arishunpokshe “rdhurd- 
trike. 


§ The MSS. agree with each other as follows :— 
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Chandravati, the daughter of the Kaé! king 


indradyumna, he had gratuitewsly given away 
for it flowers, and had also kept the fast itself. 
At the question of Harischandra about the way 
and manner of this celebration, he then gives 
him the details of it (vv. 92-150), partly analo- 
gous with the statements of the Oxford tert 
but also with consiaerable variations. After the 
bath about moon, first a pitcher (yhata) adorn- 
ed with five jewels and filled with holy water 
is to be set up, and over it a vessel (pdtram) 
made of gold, silver, copper, or plaited of reeds, 
and on this again a golden image cf the god is 
io be piaced which represents him as he sucks 
the breast of the mother, presses the nipple with 
the hand, and often lovingly looks up to the 
countenance of the mother. Only now, and 
not befcre, the lying-7n house of Devaki is 
to be erected, in order thereby to represent by 
it the history of the Hari race as well as the 
shepherd’s house. Then Hari is to be honour- 
ed with flowers and fruits under recitals of the 
(Vedic) Purusha sikta. Ina flower-arbour (push- 


pamandaptka) song, music and dancing takes’ 


place. The thousand-name prayer is to be 
recited, the “ liberation of the elephant,’’* ‘ the 
acts of the Vishnu-(=Krishna-) child, and the 
various dvatdras are to be narrated. In the night, 
prayers follow to Deraki, who is to be consi- 
dered equai to Aditi (111-116), and to her son 
Ham (117-125), as reposing in the lap of his 
mother (aadtur utsaagasamsthitum, 118), and to 
be honoured by all kinds of consecrated gifts 
(perfumes, &c.). Also the name-prayer is to be 
addressed to the Govinda placed on the copper 
vessel (padtre tdinraimaye sthitan, 126). When the 
moon rises. an argha-gift to Krishna and Devaki 
is presented, which consists of a cocoanut and 
a shell: and then a similar present to the 


moon, consisting of water with flowers, roasted 
barley. and sandal placed in a shell. (The dirth- | 
riéual about midnight is not mentioned here.) 

0. B. Q. B. , B. 

22 675, 68a 252 745 335 Tia 

23 42 295,30 71, 72a Iu 77h 

23 4b, 70 2b Tia Soa 826 


but of course with all sorts of variants. 


Coat. parheularly vv. 83b, 847, 85. with O. 456, 645, 63. 
“ The MSS correspond with each uther as follows :— 


B. D. B. D. B. D. 
43-85 3-3 ou, 402. 97 10 52-56 19-21 
shh 6h 51 sé, lia 8 22 
43 7 


# gujendstsy7 cha mokshanim, see Catal. of the Pet. 
AISS. 14 (aaa portion of the Mahibhirata); Aufrecht, Cetus. 
logus, o8, 466, also chap. d4 of the Pumana Pur. 
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Then the night is further to be spent in all 
kinds of amusements, dance, music, song, &c., 
listening to the history of Devaki’s son, es- 
pecially to the Harivansa and the Bhdégavata 
(137). Rich presents are due to the reader 
(vichaka). At daybreak the prayers to mother 
and son are repeated. After having fed, and 
given presents to the Brahmans, the landlord 
himself eats, with his family (150). Then 
Sanatkumara terminates with renewed promises 
” for the celebration of the festival (till v. 160) ; 
and after this Brahman first makes a few calen- 
daric statements (161-165), and then terminates 
by again praising the greatness of the festival. 

(4) Samkara’s Vratdrka (= Sb. ) fol. 1453- 
1482,+ in 81 verses. 

After the termination of the Bhdrata fight, 
Yudhishthiva turns to Krishna with the re- 
quest to communicate to him, after impart- 
ing so many benefits and instractions, also 
the Janmdshtami-vratam. Krishna begins with 
the history antecedent to his birth, and narrates 
how the earth, tormented by Daitya hosts, 
had turned to Brahman for protection, and 
that the latter, accompanied by all the gods, 
had departed to Svetadvtpa, in order to re- 
present to him (to Vishnu) this suffering of 
the earth. That he had then promised his aid, 
and. had, according tc a promise formerly made 
to Vasudeva and to Devaki, taken up his abode 
in the womb of Devaki (v. 18), whilst Yogamiyé 
had done so in that of Yagod4. The further 
narrative is entirely as in B., although in quite 
diferent words.t After the disappearance of the 
cirt in the air, Kaisa being frightened, ordered 
a general slaughter of infants (véldnéia hada- 
maya). ‘2 order thus, possibly, to annihilate the 
new-born foe announced to him. Kansa’s ser- 
vants execute his command. He himself, how- 
ever, growing up in the cowherd’s honse (goku- 
fa}, eluded all persecutions, slaying the wicked 
Putana,§ as well as other numerous servants of 
Kansa, and lastly him also (v. 44). Joyfully 
saluted by his parents, and requested by the 
people streaming by in festive joy, he then 


2 Neha ‘Sv. 2), fol. 1000-1028. 

+ 1b appears from v. 34 that the parents of Krishn 
lb aia ; ae ee return thie doors closed thee 
Beives, an: # fetiers were as before, dudrani pi re) 
Astin F haan at Rigacda riz twtook. is aca 

2 Aham cha gokuie sthatvd pitandm b4la hétinim 
stannic O dtr pravrettim cha praniih pees Arias ania dl 
i 2 ll In Bhavabhati (Mdlatimadiaws 69, 14. 15. 70, 8 
wutina m.f. appears in an appellative sense (putidus) ay a 
ame of the snectres hannting cemeteries. 


explained the celebration of his birth-festival 
as follows (vv. 52-62). The following very la- 
conic description is limited to the bath, the 
fast, the erection of the shed (mandapa, siiti- 
kagriha; then some particulars are given as to 
the arrangement and fabrication of the images 
of the holy family), the watching through the 
night with song, dance, &c. The performanée 
of the birth-ritual 13 touched upon quite brief- 
ly,—purdinath stotrapathais cha jétundméddishi 
*isavath); the argha-gift and the moon are not 
even mentioned. In the morning the fast is 
broken un feeding the Brihmans. . After two 
verses in glorification of the festival, a legend 
follows to the same purpose (vv. 65-78), about 
Satyajit, the sonofthe Afiga king A mitra- 
jit, whohad by connection with heretics (pd- 
khandath) become an unbeliever, and then, after 
long heavy infernal punishments, roaming about 
in the form of a Pisdcha, having been wholly ex- 
culpated by accidentally witnessing a celebra- 
tion ofthe Janmdshtami and listening to it,|] and 
had found direct entrance into the Vishnu- 
world. In conclusion two verses more are added 
in glorification of the festival, and finally the 
question is put to Yudhishthira what more he 
wished to hear. 

(5.) Ibidem (= Sv.), fol. 1485-151a 4 in 55 
verses . 

This piece directly follows the preceding one ;* 
the first verse especially, in which Yudhish- 
thira announces his wish to be henceforth in- 
structed concerning the udydpanavidhi by which 
“this vratam’” is fulfilled, is probably meant 
as his actual reply to Krishna’s question in 
the last verse of Sb. Krishna now gives, first, 
extensive details on the preparations for the 
festival. In the middle of a spot of the size 
of a cowhide, a circle is to be drawn where 
the gods (idols) Brahman, &c. are to be set 
up and worshipped. There a shed (mandapr) 
is to be erected of plantain-tree trunks—the 
sitikdgriha of Devaki is not mentioned; in the 
circle a copper or earthen pitcher is to be 
placed (see above in D.); on this a vessel (pa- 


« 


i} Kadachid daivayogena mama janmish tamidine | kri- 
yamanim mahdpijém vratibhir munibhir dvijaih | 75 I] 
ratran jégaranam chaiva nimasathkirtanidibhih | dadarsa 
sarvarm vidhivach chhuériva cha hareh kathéh || 76 || 

J In the Vratardja gv. 3), fol. 1025-104da,. 

* In the Vratardja, moreover, 1t is not even separated 
from it, but follows in tmmediate connection. In ¥., how- 
ever, Sb. terminates with the subscription iti, and Sc. begina 
anew : atha janmiashtamtvratodyapanam. 


af 
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trdm) of silver, or plaited of reeds, and upon it 
the god (2 e. image of Krishna) wrapped ina gar- 
ment is to be placed (v.10). Then follow 16 
upachdras, 1.e. sacred formulas,t and gifts to 
Krishna, who is to be served as a beloved and 
honoured guest. This is followed byt the 
worship of the persons forming his suite &c., 
iby name-prayers (vv. 27-28). After this comes 
(till 33) the offering of incense, candles, deli- 
cious victuals (naivedyam), betelnuts, fruits, the 
fee for sacrifice to the priests, and lastly the 
lustratio (nirdjanam). To this new prayers 
to Krishna are added. When the moon rises, 
the argham to the moon follows, after Krishna 
and Devaki have previously received the like 
(37-43 entirely as above in D. 127-134; and 
a portion of the verses likewise asin O.). The 
birth-ritual ¢s wanting. The night is to be 
watched through, with song, dance, &c., as well 
as by listening to old legends. At the grey of 
morning (pratyiishe), a bath, a gift of milk &e. 
are presented to ‘‘ the lord of the world,”’ as well 
as 108 ghee-offerings, &c. connected with the 
Purushasikta. Next the “teacher’’ (dehdrya) 
is to be honoured with ornaments, clothing &c. ; 
a brown cow (kapild) with her calf (conf. 
here withabove, B. 80), richly adorned with gold, 
jewels, &c., is also to be given to him, or if none 
of the kapila colour is to be had, another cow 
(v. 50). After further rich presents to the 
Brihmans, who are besides to be festively fed, 
the landlord may himself eat, with his family. 
Apart from the above-treated Bhavishya 
texts on the Janmashtami, I have at my disposal 
another text of this kind from the circle of 
the Purdnas, purporting to be taken from the 
Vishnu Purdna, which Itherefore append in this 
place. I mean the srijanmdshtamivratakathé, 
Chambers’s collection 640 (= Vz.), in 180 verses 











+ They are destined for—1. the dhyanam, the adoration 
of the god; 2. the dvdhanam, adduction of the god; 3. 
dsanam, the offer of a seat; 4. pddyam, the foot-water ; 5. 
arghyam, the honour-gift (perfumes, flowers, roasted 
barley) ; 6. dchamantyam, water for rinsmg the mouth; 7. 
madhuparka, the honey-food; 8. again édchamantyam ; 9. 
parichéamritam, the five ingredients of the bath,—mulk, sour 
milk, butter, honey, sugar; 10. sndinam,. the bath; 11. 
vastrayugmam, two new garments; 12. yajnopavitam, the 
sacrificial thread ; 138. bhtshandmi, all Innds of ornaments ; 
14. chandanam, sandal-ointment; 15. kuatikwmikshatah, 
rena barley, anointed with saffron; 16. pushpdni, 

owers. 

{ Sv. 8 adds here yet a special worship of the separate 
limbs of Krishna (avigaptja), at each of which he is wor- 
shipped with another name. ‘ 

§ Herewith some new points :—Devaki, whose six first 
boys were slain by Kansa, and who is just pregnant with 
her seventh child, went to fetch water, and sits sadly under 
» large vata-tree. YaSoda, the likewise pregnant spouse of 





(to fol. 6a) ; annexed to it is yet another piece. 
in 75 verses (till fol. 8a), called janmashtamivra- 
todydpinavidhi, for which no special Purina is 
mentioned as a source. I have already re- 
ported—in the Z%. der. D. M. G. VI. 92, and 
Catal. of the Berlin MSS. p. 337—on the first 
piece, which appears in the form of a narrative 
of Narada to Indra, and have observed that 
neither in Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu 
Purdna, nor in the MS. text of it (Chambers 
799), anything corresponding to the order and 
words of this piece occurs. The contents of it are, 
however, closely related to Vishnu Pur. V.1 seq. 
(Wilson, pp. 491 seg.), as it narrates likewise 
the antecedent history§ of Krishna’s birth, as. 
well as the birth itself|] and some of his infant 
deeds till the death of Kansa. Only the last 
verses (122 seg.) give a short account of the 
celebration of his birth-day, wherein mention is 
made also ofa golden image of Krishna, to be 
worshipped on a large pitcher (krishnamirtin - 
cha sampadya sauvirnai kalagopart), as well as 
of the adoration of the ten avatdras of Vishnu. 
of Devaki, of the cowherds, and of YaSoda. 
More particulars on this subject are com- 
municated in the second piece by Krishna himself. 
to Yudhishthira. To the bath, to be taken at 
noon of the eighth, an adoration of Hari is 
added (dvdhanam, and dsanddini, v.10). The 
further proceedings, although given in entirely 
different words, materially correspond with 
what has been communicated above from Sc.,_ 
except for the insertion of an angapijd, just in 
the manner of the one described in the Vraia. 
raja. Wanting here, however, besides the berth- 
ritual of the other texts, also there omitted, 
is the honour-gift to the moon. Of the nighi 
it is merely said that it is to be spent with 
song, music, and legendary tales (purdna.- 


the cowherd Nanda, arrives, and asks the reason of he- 
tears. Enlightened on the subject, she promises to er- 
change her own child in case it should be a girl for the | 
seventh of Devaki if it should be-a boy. who does — 
not find his sister at home, goes after her, and keeps ber 
henceforth shut up at home and closely watched. But 
after the birth of Krishna the bolts open spontaneously, ths ~ 
watchmen fall asleep, and Devaki goes to her husbana. 
Vasudeva and requests him to carry the infant to Yasoda, 
and there to exchange it for her girl; the YamunA& touched 
by Krishya’s foot becomes shallow, so that all this easii; 
takes place. Kansa does not himself Kill the girl, but 
causes a@ servant to do so. Of the “slaughter of the mno- 
cents” (Vishnu Pur. V. 4, p. 504; Bhaig. Pur. X. 4) no 
mention occurs here. 
| Ver. 83: sampripte bhddragade. : 

The frustration of Pitana’s evil intentions, as well as of 
those of s Brahman sent forth by Kansa, the humiliation 
of te sere ee es the killing of Chaniira, Kegin, 
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pethanena, vy. 42). On the other hand, the 
ritual for the next morning is discussed here 
in still more detail than in S¢., although mate- 
rially corresponding therewith. The colour 
of the richly adorned cow to be presented to 
the teacher is not specially dwelt upon, and 
therefore left optional. The presents to be 
given to the priests, or rather tothe Brihmamns, 
are very specially treated. 

The withdrawal of Devaki appears to be parti- 
cularly worthy of remark in this narrative. 
Whilst she and her sitikdgriha occupy im O. 
(C., Sa), as well as in B., Sb., a specially promi- 
nent position, and also the birth-riiwal consti- 
tutes a material part of the celebration, here in 
both texts of Vi., as well as in Sc., strictly 
speaking, only Krishna himself is celebrated, 
and Devaki mentioned only incidentally. Nor 
is Krishna here any longer represented at his 
mother’s breast, but his image alone is wor- 
shipped, and that over a pitcher. Lastly, also, 
the great stress laid in Vi. Sc. on the presents 
to be given to the Brahmans, is to be noticed, 
inasmuch as it likewise appears to wilitate 
in favour of a more secondary origin of this 
narrative. An intermediate step between the 
swo groups of texts is formed by D., where 
the sitikigrihu of Devaki is indeed speciaHy 
mentioned, and the god is also still represented 
as a suckling on her breast; the latter repre- 
sentation, however, no longer takes place in 
its natural place, the sdétikdgriha, but (as in 
K. Sa.) over a pitcher ; moreover, the birth-ritwxl 
at midnight is entirely wanting (as the pre- 
sents to the Brahmans also play in D. a notable 
part). This adoration of the god (and more- 
over, as in D, of the god sucking the mother’s 
breast) over a pitcher (kumbha kalag2) appears, in 
comparison to his worship, as a suckling reposing 
on a couch by the side of his mother, or rather 
sucking her breast, to be very extraordinary. It 
becomes intelligible only when we observe (see 
p. 179) that at other similar sectarian festivals 
also, a pitcher filled with holy water placed in 
the centre of the sacred circle, plays the same 
part. Thus it appears to be a variation which 
has, on the strength of other Indian ritual forms, 
been putin the place of that other representa- 


eee 
* Wilson’s statement {p-120) that this Pawrdna 

posed only “ abot four centuries ago” can af igeeers 

relate gag? Sane the text which he had before him, because 

that one Purdno of this name existed already at the time 

of Médhava, or rather of Hemédri, appears by the quo. 


tion which corresponds to the natural circum- 


stances. 

Other allied Purdza texts on the Krishndjan- 
mashtam? are not at present at my disposal. 
Accordingly I am not able to verify the numer- 
ous quotations adduced concerning it by the 
ritual texts from the Purdnas or from the Smri- 
tigdstras. According to Aufrecht’s excellent 
Catalogus, the festival is indeed explained in 
detail also in chapters 164, 165 of the Utiara- 
khanda ofthe Padma Purdna (Aufrecht, p. 14d. 
Wilson’s Select Works, ed. Rost, ITI. 70), as well 
as in chap. 6,7 of the Krishndkhanda of the 
Bréhmavaivarta Purdina (Aufrecht, p. 26, Wil- 
son IIT. 109);* and corresponding with this 
these two Purdnas, especially the Brdhmavaz-. 
varta Pur., occupy in fact an important place 
among the quotations of the ritualtexts. Be- 
sides, the Véhni Purdna, the Vishnudharmottara, 
andthe Skanda (from which 21 slokas are cited) 
play a prominent part in this respect. In all these 
quotations, however, the ritwal celebration is not 
dealt with specially—only the fastand the piijd of 
the god, the watching through the night, and the 
paranam are often dwelt upon. In this, however, 
the Garuda Purdna is an exception, and appears 
to treat the ritual celebration very specially, as 
in RB. (pp. 27, 28) and in N. (31ab, 32a) quite « 
number of prayers pertaining to it are quoted 
from it. Also a verse quoted from the Brahma 
Pur. by BR. on p. 24 refers to a speciality of the 
ritual ; likewise two verses which only Kd. ad- 
duces from the Agni Pur., and 24 verses quoted 
by K. from the Vahni Pur. (see above, p. 169) 
after Madanaratna. 

Now ‘all these texts give one and the same 
date for the Janmdshtamé celebration (be it 
for srdvana or for bhddrapada). In contrast 
to this, it is of special interest that we find 
in the Véréha Purdna (Chambers 585a, 
fol. 1424, Chambers 557, fol. 40b,—conf. my 
Catalogue of the Berlin Sansk. MSS. pp. 142-43, 
and ch. 46 in Aufrecht) an entirely different 
datum for the celebration of the Krishna-birth- 
dayt. It is there called Krishnadvédustvra- 
tam, and falls on the twelfth of the white half 
of Ashédha (June, July). Moreover the text 
runs just as in Vi. Se. (D.) about a golden 





tations from it in these authors. 

~ On the other hand, the Wardha Samhita (quoted by M., 
fol. 83a, see above, p. 164) has the usual date for it; we 
are therefore to separate it from the Vérdha Purana. R. 
indeed quotes both works (pp, 25, 29, 30). 
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image of Vasudeva which, after a previous aiga- 
pujd, being covered with clothing, is to be 
placed over a pitcher (ghaia), to be worshipped 
with perfumes, flowers, &c., and then ta be 
presented to a Brahman. The legend on the 
birth of Krishna recited by Durvasas, who 
appears as the narrator, is entirely divested of 
the usual additions, and simply states that,— 
“ Narada once came to the house of the Yadava 
prince Vasudeva, who had no children by his 
wife Devaki, and reported to him what he had 
just seen in heaven: ‘The earth stepped into 
the assembly of the gods complamingf{ that it 
could no longer carry its burden, and pleaded 
for relief. Then the gods turned their thoughts 
to Narayana, who immediately arrived in person 
and promised them to assume the human form: 
“The woman who will with her husband fast 
during the white half in Ashddha, into her 
womb shall I enter.”’ Then the gods dispersed, 
and he (Narada) immediately hastened to this 
place.’ Accordingly Vasudeva conformed him- 
self herewith, fasted on the 12th of the 
Ashddha, and obtained Krishna for a son, and 
great glory. And so also now the celebration 
of this festival secures the birth of a son.” 
Here the idea at once suggests itself that an 
older narration is before us, and this the more 
so as the Vdradha Purdna in general seems to 
contain rather old material. Wilson (Vzshnu 
Pur. J. Ixxi. ed. Hall) places itin “ the early part 
of the twelfth century,” and mentions also just 
the very absence of the Janmdshtami in it as a 
sign that the work belongs “to an earher stage 
of Vaishnava worship.” In other words, he con- 
sidered this festival to belong to a later time. 
That he was, however, mistaken herein, apart 
from the other points involved in this question, 
is evident from the simple fact that a century 
later Hemadri.uses the Bhavishya Pur., the 
Vdhni Pur., &c. in his description of the festival, 
Accordingly, as with regard to the total omis- 
sion of it in the Bhdgavata Pur., so we must 
here also look for an explanation of this indica- 
tion of a different date, resting on a basis other 
than a chronological one. There might exist 
for it many geographical, religto-historical, or 
other reasons the particular details of which 
escape our notice. Inthe first place special 


t Conf. Vishnu Pur. V.1, Wilson, p. 493. 
{| In reality all these dvddaat celebrations are held 


entirely in the same manner: on the festival-day, fasting, 
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stress is, at all events, to be laid on the fact that 
in the Vdrdéha Purdéne the birth-festival of Krishna 
appears as a single link of an entire series of 
such festivals to be held on the- twelfth, and 
addressed to the ten, or rather eleven (') ava- 
tdras of Vishnu as fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, 
dwarf, Bhargava (i.e. ParaSurama), Rama, 
Krishna, Buddha, Kalkin, andas Pad- 
manaibha (sic). With the general calendar this 
single festival had to be harmonized.|| Therefore 
this description does not exclude the possibility 
that in other quarters it was contemporaneously 
celebrated also according to the manner known 
to us, which jinully become the only ac- 
knowledged one. In the festival-calendars of 
other nations similar differences are also fcand 
to occur dy the side of each other. I am more- 
over inclined to recognize an after-effect of this 
festival described by the Vdréha Purdna, in that 
form of the Janmédshtamé celebration which 
(see above, p. 178) likewise, as is done here, 
requires the worship of the god over a ptfcher. 
We shall return to the probable reason for this 
manner of adoration in § 2. I have finally 
to state an extremely peculiar fact, in the above 
discussed (p. 169) modern Vaishnava ritual Ms., 
which breaks off in our MS. at the representa- 
tion of the Janmé@shtami (fol. 222-336), we find. 
an. exposition also of this festival of the Vdrdha 
Purana, and that shortly before it (fol. 25a-26a), 
under the veryname of Jayanéi,or rather Jayan- 
timahddvidasivratam, in such a manner, however, 
that the description entirely agrees in the essen- 
tial points with that of the Junméshtami itself 
(except the erection of the sitikdgriha, which 
is here wanting), so that the defect at the end 
may be considered quite supplemented by the~ 
former description. We have here, then, a pecu- 
liar commingling of the view of Madhava, ac- 
cording to which Jayanti and Janmdshtami are 
two special vratas (the month-date whereof, how- 
ever, is the same), with the divergent month-date 
of the Pardha Purdna,—in such a manner, how- 
ever, that whilst according to M. the Jayani 
is the richer form of the festival, here rather the 
Janméshtami appears as such. This is, how- 
ever, probably quite a secondary arrangement, 
as it cannot as yet be traced to other sources. 
There is, besides, yet a third date, thongh of a 
pitcher, watching through the night, the giving away of 


the idol in the mérning,—these are, throughout, the 
separate stages of the celebrstica. 





bathing, afigaptja of the god, worship of this idol overa | 
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somewhat indefinite kind, to hand, at least for 
the birth of Krishna, if not for a special celebra- 
tion thereof. In the Harivansa, v. 3315, itis said 
that Devaki and Yasoda gave birth to infantsin 
the same night. This night is in v. 3247 called 
the ninth day of the dark half (navamydm eva 
swijdté brishnapakshasya vat tithaw), but the 
month is not mentioned, and in v. 3320 it is 
designated by the name Jayanti. In the latter 
place, also, AbAijit, not Rohini, is named as the 


star of the birth, and the Hour of the birth is as - 


above, p. 177, called Vijaya, but in v. 3317 
Abhijita (conf. also v. 3248). Now, although it 
is evident that in this statement the root i, ‘‘ to 
conquer,”’ intentionally employed, is of great 
importance, and therefore perhaps no special 
stress is to be laid on the difference of the birth- 
star, it remains nevertheless strange enough; 
besides, the difference of the date is in no wise 
touched by any reasons for the use of the root 
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ji. The verse (3320), moreover, niche gives ane 
star Abhijit, ‘the day Jayanti, and the hour 
Vijaya as the birth-marks of Janardana, is else- 
where (see above, p. 169) quoted from the Brah- 
minda Purdna, or rather was known already 
to Hemédri, and is therefore just as old as any 
other statement concerning the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Considering the vast extent of India, it is self- 
evident that various calendar-ritual differences 
must have taken place there, and do take place, 
according to the locality, time, sect, or sub-sect. 
Thus we find,for instance, for the same date which 
was finally fixed as the solema one to celebrate 
the Krishndjanmdshtami, and in the same work 
which is the chief source for it, namely in the 
Bhavishyottara Purana, almost immediately after 
the description of this festival, also a festival dedi- | 
cated to Siva in Srdvana as Sarva (see above, 
p. 171), and in Bhddrapada as Tryambaka. 





ELEVEN LAND-GRANTS OF THE CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILVAD. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 
BY G. BUHLER. 


Some time ago Major J. W. Watson, then 
Acting Political Agent, Revakantha, informed 
me that a large number of ancient copper-plates 
were lying in the Gaikvadi kacheri at Kadi, 
the chief town of the Uttara Mahals. At 
the request of the Honourable Sir H.-C. 
Bayley, Dr. Thornton, Officiating Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, was good 
enough toask the Agent tothe Governor-General 
at Baroda to use his influence with the Gaikvad’s 
Divan to make these important historical docu- 
ments accessible. On hearing of the maiter, 
Sir T. Madhavrao, with the greatest readiness 
and courtesy, gave orders that the Kadi plates 
should be made over to me for publication, and I 
received shortly afterwards, 20 pieces—Nos. 1 
and $toll. | 

No. 2 I owe to the kindness of Colonel 
Shortt, PoliticalAgent, Pahlanpur, who obtained 
it, together with a very valuable grant of 





* Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 707-8; Forbes, 
Bas Mal, vol 1 p. 6; History of Kachh* p. 17, by Atmarém 
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2. Somegvara’s Kértikaumudl, 1220-35 a.p. 


Govinda IIL., the Rashtrakfita king of Mal- 
khet, from the Radhanpur Darbar. The first 
information regarding the existence of the plates 
I received in this case also from Major Watson. 

Hitherto three grants only, issued by Chau- 
lukya kings of Anhilvad,—the Nadola plates of 
Kumdarapala, a Kachh grant of Bh im4- 
deva IJ.,and the Ahmadabad plates of Bhima- 
devall..—have been partly published.* The 
discovery of so large a number of new grants 18 
therefore an important event for those who take 
an interest in the history of Gujarat. The 
Chaulukyas have had, it is true, more, and more | 
trustworthy, chroniclers than any other Indian 
dynasty; andthe hoarding disposition of the Jaina 
Panchayats has preserved, if not all, at least many 
important works of these writers.¢ Still there are 
a namber of points in the history of the Chaulu- 
kya kings which require further elucidation. Thus 
the origin of the Anhilvad Chaulukyas, and the 


Krishnabhatta’s Ratnamaéld, about 1230 A.D. 
Merutunga’s "Prabandhachintamani, 1308 A.D. 
Merutunga’s VichéraSreyt, about 1310 a.n. 
action 8 Prabandhakosha,'1840 a.p. 

Harshagani’s Vastupalacharita, 1440-41 A.D. 
Jinamandana’s Kumérapdlacharita, 1435-6 a.D., and 
abstracts of the same in Gujarfit 
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manner in which the first king Milaraja came to 
the throne, is not quite clear. Next, the number 
of the kings is doubtful, as Bhimadeva’s 
published grant leaves out the fourth king, 
Vallabha. Further, the statements of the 
later Muhammadan writers about the invasion 
of Gujarat by Mahmiid Ghaznavi do not agree 
with the chronology of the Jainas. Finally, 
the duration and the history of the last portion 
of the reign of Bhimadeva II., the last 
Chaulukya of the main or Anhilvad line, and 
the accession of the VyaAghrapalli or 
Vaghela branch line to the sovereignty of 
Gujarat, require further elucidation. The in- 
formation given in Mr. Kinloch Forbes’s stand- 
ard work, the Rds Mdld, on these last points is 
very scanty, because Somesgvara’s Kértikaumudt, 
Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosha, and Harshagani’s 
Vastupdlacharita were not available when he 
wrote. <A not very correct Gujarati abstract of 
the latter work has been published by Vrijlal 
Sastri in the Buddhiprakdsa for 1866. Owing to 
the language, and the obscurity of the perfodical, 
it has not received any attention on the part of 
Orientalists. Under these circumstances, it will 
be advisable to prefix to the transcripts and 
translations or abetracts of the new inscriptions 
a short review of the history of the Anhilvad 
Chaulukyas, with special reference to the doubt- 
ful points. Though itis not yet possible to solve 
all the donbtful questions, still the information 
which these grants afford, advances our know- 
ledge not inconsiderably. 

Most Jaina chroniclers of Gujarat agree that 
the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat was 
descended from Raja, a son of king Bhuva- 
naditya who ruled at Kalyana, the capital 
of K a4noj, and from Liladevi, the sister of 
the lasi Chipotkata or Chaudai king 
of Anhilvad Pathant A rather ro- 
mantic story is told of the manner in which 
Raja came .to Pathan, attracted the notice of 
Samantasimha, and became his brother- 
in-law. Merutunga asserts that Rija in 998 
Vikrama, with two brothers, in disguise, made 
a pilgrimage to Somanadthapathan, 
and on his way back attended at Anhilvad 
a parade of cavalry, on which occasion his 
criticism of the performances and an exhibi- 
tion of his equestrian skill, gained hity, the 





g Forbes, Ras Mata, vol I. p. 49. 
Hist. of India, p. 241, 6th ed. 


esteem of the king. When his descent became 
known, Samantasimha wished to retain him, and 
married him to Liladevi. The latter died in 
childbirth. But her body being opened, a living 
son was taken from it, who was called Mféla- 
raja, after the constellation under which he was 
born. Mialaraja was educated and adopted by 
his maternal uncle. When he was grown np, 
Samantasimha used repeatedly, when drunk, to 
abdicate in his favour, and to resume the kingly 
power after he had become sober. Milardaja, 
who became tired of being a plaything for his 
uncle’s varying moods, finally caused him to be 
assassinated, and usurped the throne. 

Mr. Forbes has accepted this account, merely 
toning down some of the palpable absurdities 
of the story, and assuming with Mr. Elphin- 
stone§ that Miularaja’s father came, not from 
Kanoj, but from Kalyana in the Dekhan, 
the seat of the great sonthernChalukya dynasty. || 
I do not think that the accuracy of any por- 
tion of the story cau be upheld, except perhaps the 
assertion that Milaraja’s mother was a Chauda 
princess, and that his father was a Chaulukya. 
For ifthe chronology of Merutunga is com- 
pared with his story, the utter absurdity of the 
latter comes out very clearly. Merntnunga says 
that SAamantasimha mounted the throne in 991 
Vikrama, andruledseven years, until 998. At the 
same time and in the same breath he states that 
Raja came to Anhilvad in 998 Vikrama, mar- 
ried Liladévi, and had ason by her, as well as that 
this son grew up to manhood under his uncle’s 
care and slew him. Now for all these events 
at least twenty years are required, and yet we 
are told that Raja eame to Pathan in 998, and 
that Milaraja dethroned his uncle in the same 
year! Jt will not avail anything to say that 
the arrival of .Raja must be dated earlier. 
For as Simantasimha reigned only seven years 
it could not have fallen in his reign at all, and 
the story of Raja’s meeting with Samantasimha 
whileking must be untrue. I think Merutunga’s 
whole narrative must be thrown aside, as an i- 
vention of the bards, who wished to joi in a con- 
venient manner the history of their Chapotkata 
and Chaulukya rulers. In this opmion J am con- 


‘firmed by the silence of the DEyasrttakosha on 


the point, and by the’ short statements of our 
grant No. 1. The Dvydsrayakosha is, as Mr. 
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Forbes has already pointed out, not simply a 
work of Hemachandra. It has probably been 
revised by AbhayatilakaG in 1312 Vikrama, 
aud contains a sufficient number of anachro- 
nisms to prove that even its earlier parts are not 
simply the work of an author of the 12th 
century. Buton the whole it is more trust- 
worthy than Merutunga’s ‘varie historic.’ Now 
this work merely states that Milaraja was a 
Chaulukya, and extols his valour aud power. 
The statement of our inscription regarding the 
donor’s origin is very short, but, I think, suf- 
ficient to further discredit Merutunga. He 
calls himself a descendant of the Solankis (chau- 
lukikdncaya) and son of the great king of kings 
Raji, and says that he acquired the Séras- 
vatamandala, t.¢. the province watered by the 
Sarasvati, by (the strength of) his arm.” 
Now it may be conceded that the assassination of 
Samantasimha might, and probably would, 
be represented by the pandits of the murderer 
as an honest victory gained ‘by the strength of 
his arm.’ But it does not at all agree with 
erutunga’s narrative that Rajiis called ‘ the 
great hing of kings.’ Such a title would hardly 
be given to a wandering Rajput younger son. 
I do not think that the desire to de honour to 
his patron’s father would induce a pandit to call 
him mahdrdjddhirdja if he had net really been 
a king seated on the gddi. -At least, before I 
could aduuit such an hypothesis, I should require 
a much stronger proof than Merutunga’s in- 
consistent story. 

_ As matters now stand, I think it safer to take 
the statement of Miularaja’s grant as the basis for 
the reconstruction of the origin of the Chaulukya 
rule in Gujarat. The above-cited words of the 
inscription, coupled with the fact that Mularaja 
is always, in the grants and elsewhere, named as 
the first Chaulukya king of Anhilvad, lead to the 
conclusion that his father was actually king of 
the native country of this branch of the Chaulu- 
kyas, and that Milaraja, either driven out of bis 


paternal realm by other enemies, or impelled by | 


ambition and ‘hunger for land,’ attacked and 
conquered northern Gujarit. The question is 
now where Raji’s home and kingdom was. 
The Gujarat chroniclers state that in 752 
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7 Mr. Forbes (p. 269) gives the name of the reviser as 
Lesdéjye, or Leéajaya (Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 72) as Les&bhai. 
. The Pathan copy in Hemfchfrya’s Bhandér reads clearly 


Srfjinesvarastrisishyaleiibhayatilakagani, i.e the in- 


| Vikrama, Bhairdja, Bhiyada, or Bhi. 


vada (te. Bhipati), king of Kaly4ana- 
kataka, in Kanoj, held Gujarat and de- 
stroyed Jayasekhara; that afier him Karna- 
ditya,Chandraditya,Somaditya, and 
finally Bhuvanaditya occupied the throne 
of Kalyana, the last being RAji’s father. 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Elphinstone, and others have 
identified this Kaly4na with the capital of 
the Dekhani Chalukyas, and have assumed 
that the Gujaritis are in error. I must confess 
that until very lately I have been of the same 
opinion. But a careful reconsideration of the 
question inclines me to side now with the 
native writers. The fact that Kaly 4na in 
the Dekhan was for more than eight centuries 
a Chalukya capital, and that no famous town 
of this name has been traced in Kanoj, is no 
doubt a strong argument in favour of the Euro- 
pean historians. It becomes all the stronger 
by the repeated statements of the Dekhani 
Chalukyas in their inscriptions that they con- 
quered: Gujarat, and by the fact that a grant of 
a Chalukya king Vijayaraja dated Sarvat 
(i.e. probably Saka Sarhvat) 394, or 472-73 A.D., 
has been found, which proves that that king 
held the Bharuch districts. But the argu-~ 
ments in favour of the native statement ap- 
pear still stronger. Firstly, the, form of the 
family name used by the Dekhanis slightly 
differs from that given by the Gujaratis. The 
latter always call themselves Chavlukyas 
(whence Solunki or Solanki), an? the latter are 
named now Chilukyas or Chalukyas, now 
Chalikyas, or even Chalkyas. Hence their 
modern descendants are called Chalke. I 
do not doubt that Chaulukya and Chélukya 
are only dialectic forms of the same name. 
But it is inexplicable why the founder of the 
Pathan dynasty should call himself Chaulukike . 
if he came direct from Kalyana, where the 
form Chdlukya was used. On the other band, 
the differente would be easily explained if he 
was descended from a northern branch of the 
family, separated for a long time from its 
southern brethren. Secondly, the kuladevatd, or 
family deity, of the Dekhan! Chalukyas is’ 
Vishnu, while the Gujarati Chaulukyas are 
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Saivas. Thirdly, the cognizance of the former 
is the boar, and that of the latter, as grant No. 1 
shows, the bull, Nandi. Fourthly, the names 
of the kings from Bhipati toRaji do not 
agree with those of the vamédvalé of the Dekhani 
inscriptions. Fifthly, it seems certain that the 
relations between Milardja and his Dekhan! 
clansmen were anything but friendly. After 
his accession to the throne he had to encounter 
anarmy under Barap, sent by Tailapa of 
Telingana. Sixthly, Miularija, as well as 
his successors, settled in Gujarit numerous 
colonies of Brahmans, who down to the present 
day are called Audichyas, ‘Northerners.’ 
He gave to them Simhapura or Sihor, in Eastern 
Kathiavad, Stambhatirtha or Khambay, and 
numerous villages in the country between the 
Banas and the SAbharmati.* Now, as a general 
rule, Indian kings, on making new conquests, 
import people from their native homest if they 
do soatali. If, therefore, Milaraja had come 
from the Deklan, Gujarat would have been 
filled with Telingana and Karnata Brahmans. 
If, as the chronicles say, he came from the 
north, the introduction of the Audichya Brah- 
mans is at once explained. This last point is, 
in my opinion, one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the native statement, and least likely 
to be reconciled with Elphinstone’s theory. 
Several of the other points above mentioned 
may be explained away. Thus, it may be eon- 
tended that Milaraja changed his religion and 
his crest on succeeding to the Chauda throne, 
and accepted those of his mother’s family. But 
though the adoption of a new deity is nota 
matter of great importance for a Rajput,—be- 
cause, as I was told in Rajputana, arajé ought 
not to be exclusive in the point of worship, but 
favour all the various sects among his subjects, 
—and though the adoption of new armorial 
bearings may have occurred in other cases, 
still it would-be desirable to have some proof 
(which has hitherto not been furnished) that 
Siva and his Nandi were affected by the Chau- 
das. I must leave the reader to estimate the 
weight of each of the other arguments for him- 
self. But in concluding this discussion I will 
add that the existence of a Chaulukya king- 
dom in Kanoj and the existence of another 


* Forbes, Rds M414, vol. I. p. 65. ; ; 
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Kalyana are not so very incredible. There is a 


gap in the history of Kanoj from the times 
of YaSovarman, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, down to the end ofthe tenth 
century, when the Rathors appear as its lords. 
This gap very nearly corresponds to the period 
assigned to Bhipati and his successors, as the 
former is stated to have reigned in 695-6 A.D., 
and Milaraja’s accession is placed in 941-42 a.n. 
Further,the Dekhani Chalukyas assert that their 
ancestors came from the north, and ruled in 
Ayodhya and other towns, and from the Gazetieer 
of the N. W. Provinces it appears that Chaln- 
kya Rajputs are foynd in the KAnoj districts 
to the present day. As regards the existence of 
another Kalyana, it ought to be borne in 
mind that the name is by no means uncommon. 
Two towns of this name are well known and of 
great antiquity, viz. Kal y4nanear Bombay, the 
Kalliéné of the Greeks, and KalyAna in the 
Dekhan. Less noted Kalyinapuras occur fre- 
quently on the map of India. Considering all 
these circumstances, I adopt the statement of 
the Gujaratis, and take Miularija to have been 
the son ofa king who ruled in Kaényakubja and 
who reconquered Gujarat, which had been an 
old dependency of his paternal empire. It may 
be that his mother belonged to the Chanda 
family. As the account of the chroniclers is 
evidently based on bardic stories, it deserves, in 
such a particular, some credit. The genealogies 
are the special province of the bards, and they 
are more careful in matters connected with 
these than regarding other historical facts. 
There are two other points in the inscription 
which receive their explanation through facts re- 
lated by the chroniclers,and confirm the history 
given by the lattér. The first of these is contained 
in the statement No. 1, PLI.1. 2, that Milaraja 
was iryambaka wa vthitdchaldsrayah, literally, 
“like Tryambaka, one who took up his residence 
on a mountain.’’ Now, if we did not know that 
Milaraja’s capital was Anahillapataka (PI.I.1. 
8), situated in an entirely flat, sandy country, 
and not even within fifty miles of any hill, the 
inference might be made that he held his court in 
some hill-fort. As the case stands, such an ex- 
planation is not admissible, and we have to look 
for some other solution of the problem. This is 


tha Maraéthé Brahmans into Gujarat since the conquest of 
Barod& by the Gaikvads. 
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afforded by Meratunga, who tells ust that soon 
after his accession to the throne Milaraja was 
assailed by two armies, that of the Sapadala- 
kshiya Raja of SAkambhar! (S4mbhar) 
and that of Barapa,§ the general of Tailapsa 
of Kaly 4na. Unable to resist his foes, he fled to 
Kanthadurga, themodernKanthkotin 
the eastern (Vagad) division ef Kachh, and there 
bided his time. Now it seems to me very pro- 
bable that the Pandit who composed the pra- 
éasti, in his anxiety to find points of resemblance 
between his patron and the various gods, found 
nothing more to the purpose than Milardja’s 
temporary stay on the hill of Kantha, which 
he boldly compared to Siva’s residing on Kai- 
lasa. 

The second pointis clearer. Merutunga says 
in the Prabandhachintamini that Milardja was a 
constant worshipper of Somanatha, and used to 
perform a pilgrimage to Somanatha Pathan every 
Monday, i.e. a journey of about 250 miles, and 
back! Somanatha was so much pleased with this 
devotion that he personally migrated first to 
Mandali (now Mandal, in the Viramgim Taluka), 
and later to Anhilvad. At Mandali, Milardja 
built for him the temple called MileSvara. 
This is evidently the Milanathadeva to 
which the village of Kamboika was given. 

It is a pity that the historical portion of the 
inscription is so short, and affords no informa- 
tion regarding the great expeditions of Mi- 
laraja against the Abhira or Yadava of Va- 
manasthali (Vanthali) and the ruler of Lita. 
Its date,1043 Vikrama (986-87 a.D.),agrees with 
the statement of the chroniclers that Milaraja 
ruled from 998 to 1053 of the same era. 

According to the account of Merntunga, Mila- 
raja was succeeded by his son Chamunda, 
who ruled for thirteen years, until 1066 (a.p. 
1009-10). After him came his two sons V alla- 
' bharajaand Durlabharaja, the former 
of whom died of small-pox after a reign of six 
months, while the latter occupied the throne 
until §. 1078 (4.p. 1021-22). In that year he 
abdicated in favouy of his nephew Bh ima- 
deval, the son of his younger brother N A. 
garaja. No historical events are recorded 
of these three reigns except that both Cha- 
vnunda and Durlabha became ascetics, and that 

I Ras Mél4, vol. I. p. 51. 

§ The uame is spelt Barp by Mr. Forbes. The Govern- 


ment copy reads Barakhe,—probably a mistake for Barapa. 
The ent that this invasion Deseered shortly after 
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during this period the enmity between Ma- 
lava and Gujardt began, owing to an affront 
offered cither to Chimunda or to Dnuorlabha 
when procceeding to Bandras.|| A great deal 
of confusion has been caused in this account 
by the fact that Mr. Forbes’s grant of Bhima- 
deva IL, dated 1266 Vikrama (1209-10 a.p.), 
does not enumerate Vallabharaja among 
the kings of Anhilvid, and that some of the 
later Muhammadan historians place the expe- 
dition of Mahmtid Ghaznavi in the reign of 
Jamund, 7. e. Chimunda. The first circum- 
stance has led Mr. Forbes to doubt that Vallabha 
actually reigned. The new collection of grants 
settles this question in favour of the chroniclers. 
Seven out of the eight grants which give the 
complete genealogy of the Chaulukya kings, 
Nos. 4-10, include V alla bhar aja, while one 
only, No. 3, omitshim. Itis evident that the 
shortness of his reign induced the writers of 
Mr. Forbes’s grant and of our No. 3 to omit 
his name. 

The other point, the discrepancy between the 
chronology of the chroniclers and that of the 
Ayin Akbart and other late Muhammadan 
writers, is very serious. If Chamunda is placed 
in 1024 a.p. instead of in 1010, the dates 
of the Gujarati writers are entirely disarranged, 
and the confusion becomes worse by the identi- 
fication of the descendant of the Dabishlim, 
whom Mahmiid is said to have placed on the 
gad of Anhilvad, with Durlabhase na (Dur- 
labharaja). Mr. Forbes’s chapter on this period 
is, therefore, most unsatisfactory. His narrative 
first follows the account of the Gujaratis, which 
is plain enough. When, afterwards, the conflict- 
ing version of the Muhammadamns is given, ac- 
companied by hints that this may contain, after 
all, the real historical facts, the reader is left in 
an uncomfortable state of perplexity and doubt. 
This is, however, not the fanlt of Mr. Forbes, in 
whose time it would have been difficult to obtain 
a, satisfactory. solution of the question without 
a thorough study of the rare MSS. of the earlier 
Musalman historians of the Ghaznavi dynasty. 
It is gratifying that now the Gujarati chroni- 
clers can be proved to be in the right, both by 
the testimony of early Musalman writers and 
of the inscriptions of Bhimadeva I. 





Milardja’s accession cannot be correct, as Tailapa began 
to rale mm 978 a.D., and Mdalardja in 941-42. 
[| Ras M414, vol. I. p. 71. 
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In the Appendix to Sir H. Elliot’s History 
af India, vol. TI. pp. 429 seqg., a full review 
of the history of Mahmfid’s expeditions against 
India has been given. The oldest account of 
the Somanatha expedition by Ibn Asir, p. £69, 
states that the ‘chief of Anhalwira, called 
Bhim, fled hastily (on Mahmid’s approach), 
aud abandoning his city he went to a certain 
fort for safety and to prepare himself for war.’’ 
Next the march against Somanitha vid Dabal- 
wiira, “which is two days’ journey from Soma- 
nath,’’ and the capture of the temple, are 
related. After this we are told* that “ Mah- 
mid received tutelligence that Bhim, the chief 
of Anhalwira, had gone to the fort of Kanda- 
hat, which is situated about forty parasangs 
From Somndat, between that place and the desert. 
He marched thither, and when he came in front 
of the place he questioned some men, who were 
hunting, as'to the tide. From them he learned 
that there was a practicable ford, but that if 
the wind blew a little he might be submerged. 
Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and then 
entered the water. He and his forces passed 
over safely and drove the enemy oui ofthe place. 
From thence he returned, intending to proceed 
against Mansira,”’ d&c. 

In this narrative we have the name of B hi- 
ma twice. He was therefore on the throne 
in 1024 a.p., as the Gujarati chroniclers 
assert. This account is remarkable also in 
other respects. It knows nothing of a long 
stay of the Musalmans in Gujarat, or of the 
establishment ofa descendant of the Da bish- 
lims on the throne of Anhilvad. That fable 
occurs first in Mirkhond’s history together with 
a wild description of the riches of Gujarat and 
its gold imines, and it may be therefore reject- 
edas one of the later embellishments which 
have been added so freely to the fall of 
Somanatha by the latert Musalman writers. 
As regards Ibn Asir’s story that Bhima fled at 
Mahmiid’sapproach to afortcalled Kan dah at, 
there is no reason for rejecting it. On the 
contrary, the flight is what might be expected 
from a king whose dominions probably included 
not much more than the Pahlanpur Agency, part 
of the Mahikantha, the Gaikvadi Uttar Mahals, 

* Loc. cit. vol. IT. p. 349. 

+ See H. H. Wilson, As. Res. vol. XVIT. p. 194. 

t See grant No. 2 and Mr. Kakhar’s grant, Kachh- 


deino Itihds, p. 17. 
§ Asis expressly stated by the later Mubammadans,— 


see Hlliot, lac. czt. p. 473. 
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mati, and eastern Kachh (Vagad), and who was 
taken by surprise. The fort of Kandahat 
I consider to be Kanthko t, in Kachh,—the 
same to which \ilarija retired before his enemies. 
Just this last point, as well as the resemblance of 
the two names, its pesition between Somanitha 
and the desert (of Marvid), and the fact that 
Bhimadeva did possess eastern Kachh,t are 
strong arguments in favour of this identifics- 
tion. Jt seems to me also that the difficulty 
about the sea being near Kandahat may be 
got over. Torin marching from Somandatha to 
Kanthkot Mahmiid had to cross the Ran of 
Kachh, which in his time probably extended 
further east than now. The statement that the 
sea was fordable at low water, and that it be- 
came dangerous at high water if the wind rose, 
fits the Ran well. Anybody who has crossed its 
eastern corner will know how frequently the 
boats stick in the mud at low water, while a 
strong west wind with the tide is sure to fill the 
narrow bed to a considerable depth. The only 
difficulty which remains is the phrase “‘ when 
Mahmid came in front of the place,’ which 
would seem to indicate that the sea was close to 
the fort. This is not the case,as Kanthkot 
is about twenty miles north of the Ran. But 
it is not too much to suppose that Ibn Asir and 
his successors, who were not possessed of any 
personal knowledge of Gujarat, may have made 
a little mistake on this point. 

If we now turn tc Bhimadeva’s inscriptions, 
they fully confirm the (tujarat chroniclers’ chro- 
nology, as they show that he reigned in 1086 
and [10]93 Vikrama, |] or 4.p. 1029 and 1036. It 
is highly interesting that both grants are dated 
from Anhilvad,and prove that Mahmiid’sinva- 
sion did not prevent the king frem reoceupying 
his capital soon after the invader’s departure. 
This fact confirms the narrative of ibn Asir, who 
makes Mahmid march from Kandahat against 
Mansira. To sum up, the Gujarati chroniclers 
are right in placing the accession of Bhimadeva 
in S. 1058 Vikrama, or 1022 4.p. Bhimadeva 
was the king who raled Gujarat at the dime 
of Mahmiid’s invasion. He fled, at the latter’s 
approach, to his ancestral fortress Kanth a or 

| The historian of Kachh, loc. cdt., says that Bhimadeva’s 
grant is dated in §. 93, and he refers this date to the years 
of the Chaulukya dynasty. If the grant really is dated 93, 
which may be doubted, as it has been imperfectly decipher- 


ed, it is more likely that the hundreds have been left out. 


according to a very common babit of Hindu writers. 
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Kanthkot. 
thither, and forcing him to scek again safety in 
flight, marched against Manstra, probably 
through the northern part of the Ran and Thar- 
Parkar. Bhimadeva on his part returned to 
Aphilvadas soon as the great storm-wave had 
passed, and ruled for nearly fifty years longer, 
not without glory. 

Our inscriptions furnish ny information 
regarding the latter part of Bhimaceva’s reign, 
nor for that of his son Karna I., S. 1128-50 
Vikrama (1072 to 1093-94 a.p.) except that 
he bore the surname Traitlokyamalla, ‘the 
wrestler of the universe.” Regarding Karna’s 
son Jayasimha, the vasévali of No. 5 repeats 
the statement of Mr. Forbes’s Ahmadabad plate 
that he conquered ‘the lord of Avanti, (and) 
Varvaraka ;? while Nos. 3 and 6to 10 insert 
Tribhuvanagan dabetween the two names, 
and No. 4 shows an erroneous displacement of 
the names. The first fact is well known. Who 
Tribhuvanaganda, ‘the hero of the three worlds,’ 
was, lam not able totell. Varvaraka de- 
servesa passing remark. In the Duy dsrayakosha, 
Barbar is represented as a leader of Rakshasas 
who troubled the Brihmans at Sristhala-Sid- 
dhapura. Jayasimha conquered him, and granted 
him his life at the instance of his wife Pin- 
galika. Afterwards Barbar gave valuable 
presents to Jayasitha, and “served him as 
other Rajputs did.” Mr. Forbes* expresses 
his opinion that Barbar-Varvaraka was a 
name of the king of Malava whom Jayasimha 
conquered. He has been led to form this view 
by a mistake in the rendering of the compound 
avantinithavarvarakajishnu, the first two parts 
of which make a copulative, not a determina- 
tive compound, and which must therefore be 
translated as has been done above. The proof 
of the correctness of this interpretation is 
afforded by the fact that most of the new 
inscriptions insert Tribhuvanagan da be- 
tween Avantinatha and Varvaraka. 
The chroniclers also separate the subjugation of 
Barbar entirely from the expeditions against 
Malava. Someésvara (Kirtikawmudi, ii. 38) 
givesthefollowing notice of this event :—smasdne 
ydtudhiinendram baddhvd barbarakdbhidham | 
siddhardjett rdjendur yo jajne rajarajishu || 38||, 
“This moon among kings fettered the prince 


f Ind. Ant. vol. TY. pp. 235, 265. Barbaraka is the reading 
of grant No. 10, and it ought to be noted ‘that Nos. 3-9 
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became known among the crowd of kings as 


Siddharaja.” 

The verse shows that within a hundred years 
after Jayasimha’s death this storys had become 
completely mythical. Instead of Sristhala we 
have a burial-ground as the scene of the fight, 
and the Riakshasa has been converted into 
a prince of goblins (ydfudhina). The inscrip- 
tious, in placing the lord of Avanti, Tribhuvana- 
ganda, and Varvaraka side by side, indicate 
clearly that they consider him a human foe, 
The account of the Duydsraya gives the same 
umpression, in spite of the appellation ‘the leader 
of the Rékshasas.” It seems to me most pro- 
bable that Varvaraka belonged to one of 
the non-Aryan tribes who are settled in great 
numbers in northern Gujarat, and that he was 
either a Kolt or a Bhill, or perhaps a Mér. Such 
people are occasionally called Rikshasas on ac- 
count of their cruelty and want of civilization. 

Of the numerous important events of Kumara- 
pila’s reign the inscriptions Nos. 3-10 mention 
only the victory over the lord of Sakambhari 
(Sambhar), which is described at oreat length by 
the chroniclers. Regarding Ajayapala, the 
next king, the chroniclers say little, as they 
were Jainas, whom the king hated as his uncle’s 
friends and protegés. Our inscriptions say that he 
made tributary the Sapddalakshakshamépdla, 
i.e. the king of Sikambhari. It would seem, 
therefore, that Kumirapila’s conquest had no 
lasting effects, His epithet paramaméhesvuru 
or mahdméhesvara, ‘the ardent devotee of Siva,’ 
alludes to the reaction against Jainism which 
took place during his reign. He is said to have 
roasted Rimachandra, the pupil of Hemachan- 
dra, alive, and to have destroyed the Jaina tem- 
ples and books. The only fact noted by the 
chroniclers regarding the reign of his successor 
Malaraija IT., the struggle with the Musalmans, 
is confirmed by onr inscriptions, as he is cailed 
“(the king) who overcame in battle the ruler of 
the Garjanakas, whoare difficult to conquer.”’ 
Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to re- 
present Ghaznavi, and intended to give to 


Mahmid, after following him | of goblins, Barbaraka, in a burial-place, and 


‘the latter an etymological meaning, viz. ‘ the 


roarer.’ Merutunga uses it or Gajjanaka 
in several passages and in the same sense. So- 
mesgvara (Kirtik. II. 57) says of Milaraja Il. that 


make no distinction between va and ba. 
therefore be the correct form. 
* Ris Mala, vol. I. pp. 66, 116. 
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he conquered the lord of the Turushkas, 
Myr. Forbes has already correctly pointed out 
the invasion to wluch allusion is made.t 


For the next reign, that of Bhimadevall. | 


‘or Bholo Bhim, the inscripticns are of the ut- 
most importance. The Gujarati chroniclers 
accessible to Mr Forbes say very little regarding 
him, and those now available do not add much 
more. The hearts of Merutunga and Someévara 
were not with Bhima. Thesovereign of Anhil- 
vad interested them no longer. They turned 
their attention to the father of the fnture 
ruler of Gujarit, Rana Viradhavala of 
Dhavalagriha or Dholka, and to his two great 
Jaina ministers, Vastupala and Tejapa ia. 
Mr. Forbes has therefore been obliged to trust 
for his history chiefly to the Prithirdj résdu, 
attributed to Chand, and to the late Muham- 
madan writers, who, as he himself pomts out in 


the case of the former, are not accurate. Chand 


kills Bhimadeva off at an early period of his 
reign, some time before 1193 a.p. Mr. Forbes 
places his death in 1215 a.p. It is difficult to 
understand how he could do so, as he repeatedly 
quotes the Ab&i imscription dated 1231 a.p., 
which mentions Bhimadeva as lord paramount, 
and as Merutunga in the Prabhandhachinté- 
moni says quite plainly, go 3s gq Ty &z wi- 
wrearat Use FAT Il, ‘¢ Bhimadeva reigned siaty- 
three years from §. 1235 Vikrama,’’4.e. until 1298, 
or 1241-42 a.p. Bhimadeva’s inscriptions fully 
agree with Merutunga. His last grant, No. 9 of 
our collection, is dated 1296 Vixrama, and the 
grant of his successor Tribhuvanapdala 
in 1299 Vikrama, or 1242-43 a.p. Of actnal 
historical facts connected with Bhimadeva’s 
reign, Merutunga reports in the Prabandhachin- 
témani only an attempted invasion of Gujarat by 
Sohada, tec. Subhatavarman of Malava, 
which wasaverted by atimely epigramof the Pra- 
dhéna,t and the destruction (bhanga) of Girja- 
radega by Sohada’s son Arjunadeva, who 
in his own inscriptions boasts of this exploit. 
Further he says that Rind Viradhavala’s father, 
Lavanaprasida of VyAighrapalli or Vaghel, was 
Bhima’s major domus (rdjyachintakdrt). At this 
point he turns aside to the history of the Va- 
ghelas and of their Jaina mantrés. Inthe /7- 
chdraégrent he merely notices Bhima’s accession 
in 1235, and adds drily, iaio gajjanakarajyam, 
+ Ras Mala, vol. I. p. 207, and Elliot, Hist. of India, 


wol. II. p. 2 ft Forbes, loc. cit. p. 
§ The Sanskrit word bala may also be rendered ‘ foolish,’ 


| 
| 
! 
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‘‘ Then follows the rule of the Gajjanakas,” i 2. OF 
the Musaimans. After inserting a Braksibs verse 
he proceeds to enumerate cies Vaghelé kmgs. 
Somesvara (Airtik. Il. 59-61) treats Bhima- 
deva still worse. He says :— 
drutan unmélite tetra dhdtrd kalpadrumén- 
hure | - 
ujjagdninujanmdsya sribhinia (ti bhitpatih || 59} 
bhiinasenena bhimoyaim bhiipatir na kaddchana | 
bakdpakdrind tuliyo rdjahmisadamakshamah\ oui 
mantribhir madndalikats cha balavadbhih ~éa- 
nacksanach \\ 
bilasya bhimitpdlasya tasya réjyam vyabhapyata 

i) OL fl 
(59.) “‘ After the Creator had swiftly uprooted 
that shoot of the tree of paradise (Milaraja IT), 
his younger brother, called Sri Bhima, he- 
came king. 

(60.) “That prince was never equal to Bhi- 
masena, the destroyer of the (Asura) Baka, 
(nor) able to tame the swan-like kings (his 
enemies). 

(61.) “The kingdom of that young$ ruler 
was gradually divided between the powerful 
ministers and provincial chiefs (of Gujarat).”” 

After these disparaging remarks, Somesvara 
turns; like Mernutunga, tothe history of the Va- 
ehelas. 

In direct opposition to the chroniclers, the n- 
scriptions prove Bhimadeva to have been by no 
means a contemptible ruler. In our land-granis 
he receives the titles abhinavasiddheréja, ‘the 
new Siddharaja’ (the old being Jayasithha)}, 
Nérdyandvatdra, ‘an incarnation of Vishnu,’ aud 
suptamachakravartin, ‘the seventh wheel-king.’ 
These epithets occur not only in his own inserip- 
tions, but also in those of Jayantasimha 
(No. 4), andof Tribhuvanapala (No. 10;. 
The inscriptions prove also that he held the 
greater part of Gujarat north of the Sabhar- 
mati, which formed the original kingdom of Mila- 
raja I., and that his power was acknowledged 
by the chieftains of Chandravati and Abd, in 
southern Rajputana. Three of our grants (Nos. 
6, 8, and 9) dispose of villages situated in the 
Vardhipathaka, the Vadhiarzilla.|| No.3 
mentions the Agambhatdé or Gambhita 
pathakaasoneof his provinces, No. 5 the 
Chalisdpathaka, and No. 7 the V alau- 


yapathaka. Again, in the Abi inseription 
des mena me” nals EE, Me BES 
and I am inclined to consider it a herring of Bhima’s 


Gujarat? nickname bholo, ‘arro 
° See above, and below nota fo the are Milaréia TE. 
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No. XVI.G (Wilson), dated Savhvat 1265, or 
1208.9 a.p., Bhimadeva is mentioned as lord 
paramount of Abi, and he occupies the same 
position in the Abi inscription No. IV,* which 
is dated twenty-two years later, in a.p. 1230-31. 
At the same time the inscriptions prove also that 
his rnle was not without “thorns.” Our grant 
No.4was issued by a Chaulukya ruler, Jayan- 
tasimha,who describes himself in the fol- 
lowing terms :—The great king of kings, the 
supreme ruler, the supreme lord, the ‘illustrious 
Jayantasiiha, a new Siddhardja who rules in 
the royal city of Arnahilapura, who is possessed 
of the whole series of honorific titles, such as ‘he 
who obtained grace tm consequence of a boon 
given by the husband cf Uma,’ “he who has 
become the self-chosen husband of royal Fortune,” 
‘he who is a sun of exceedingly marvellous jierce- 
ness,’ “he who is resplendent on account of his 
having extended the paradise-creeper-like Cher- 
lukya vace,”” “he who is the great boar (able) to 
ruise the earth that has sunk into the ocean of evi? 
times,” “ he who is the only cloud (able) to cause 
to grow the seed-like Gérjara counti ‘y, that has 
been burnt up by the fire of misfortune,” “he who 
is the hero (who conquers) through one bod ly 
(ekanga) (his own) only (not as other kings through 
v [chaturanga | fowr-bodied army). This yain- 
glorious passage is preceded by the usual vaii- 
savali, beginning with M ilar a jaT.and ending 
with Bhimadeva II. But after naming the 
latter and giving his titles, and just before the 
enumeration of Jayantasimha’sown titles, 
atid the significant words tadanantaram sthane, 

“ after hum (Bhima) in (his) place.” Considering 
these statements, and the further assertion, in 
the preamble to the grant, that J ayantasimha 
ruled over the Vardhipethal a and the 
Agambhita or Gambhita pathaka, it 
18 evident that he was a usurper who supplanted. 
Bhima fora time. As one of Bhima’s own grants 
(No. 5) is dated in 1283 Vikrama and from 
Anahilapataka, ib follows that Jayanta- 
simha, who dates his grant in 1280 Vikrama, 
must have been ejected by the rightfal owner 
soon after issuing the grant. But it is by no 
means probable that 1280 was the first year of 
his reign, and it must not be for ‘gotten that 
the last known grant of Bhima, issued before 


“ 4s. Res. vol. XVI. 299-301. 
* Ibid. p. 239, ‘il 
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1280, is Mr. Forbes’s Ahmadabad plate of 1266 
Vikrama. 

While it is thus evident that Bhimadeva 
maintained himself, though amidst difficulties 
and struggles, in the nor en portion of the 
Chaulukya kingdom, it is no less certain that he 
lost the date rn and south-western portion, 
the country between the Sdbharmatf and the 
Narmada, as wellas the Dholki aud Dhandhiké 
districts to the Vaghelds. The very man 
whom Merutunga calls his pradhdna, Lavana- 
prasida, appears to have forsaken his liege lord, 
and to have founded a Vaghela idnedom ati 
Dholka, which, shortly after Bhir-adeva’s death, 
absorbed the northern possessions of the elder 
branch of the Solankis. The fact of the re- 
bellion is not clearly stated by the chroniclers. 
According to the habits of their kind, they 
smooth the ditficulty over by making Lavana- 
prasada have avision or dream in which he 
is commanded to restore the fortune of Guja- 
rat and ofits princely house. The oldest and 
most authentic version of this story is found 
in Somegvara’s Kirtihawmudt II. 62-115, the 
author of which states that he himself was 
called by Lavanaprasida to hear the relation of 
the dream and to explainit. An abstract of the 
fifty verses, which contain also all the informa- 
tion which Somegvara gives regarding his pa- 
tron’s ancestors, may find here a inde, After 
giving (II. vv. 59-61) the short notice of Bhi- 
madeva which has been quoted above, he goes 
on as follows ;-— 

“Now there was one Arnordja who be- 
longed to another branch of the Chauluk ya 
race.t That royal saint was unable to bear 
the destruction of the country. He began to 
cleanse the kingdom of ‘thorns,’ and gained 
great victories and immortal fame in the three 
worlds.{ His son is the illustrious Lavan - 
yaprasada, a warrior of the greatest bravery. 
He slew the chief of Nad dla (N andol, im Mar- 
vad). Inshis well-ordered kingdom thieves 
are unknown ; he himself takes only their glory 
from hostile oe Rebellious Sdmantas are 
unable to check him. Before him the ruler of 
Malava, who had come to invade the coun- 
try, turned back; and the southern king also, 
when opposed by him, g¢ gave up the idea of war.§ 


5 V. IL. 62-66. 
Kirtik. I. 67 











-75.—The king of MAlava alluded to was 


natavarman, who, according to Merutunga, 


; was turned back by an epigram of Bhima’s prodhéna, 
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His son, the illustrious Viradhavalia, has 


gained splendid victoriesinbattie, He resembles 
his father so closely that he reflects, as it were, 
his image in a mirrcr. 
and the son, make the family 
Now ithappened oncethat Lavanaprasida 


TLese tyro, che father 
nnconguerable. | 


awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent 
for lis prrchiis, Somesvaradeva®, br name, the 


son of Kumiira, us he wished to tell to 
sishta® e 
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dream which he had had during the 
night. The priest came, made his obeisance, 
gave his blessing to the chiefs, and sat down 
on a mat. Then Lavanaprasida, who 
was attended by his son Vira, began to nar- 
rate as follows} :—‘It ee nce to me that I 
ascended the mountain of Siva and worshippec 
the god, who uppeared visibly poe my eyes. 
Then, after [ had Gnished my worship and was 
sunk in pious meditation, I saw Seat be- 
fore mea moon-faced maid, beautiful like Raka, 
dressed in white garments, anointed with white 
unguents, aud holding a chaplet in her whiie 
hands. Wondering, I asked her who she was 
and why she came. Then she addressed me 
thus:—°O hero, know that IT am the For- 
tune of the Gurjara kings, who is sorely 
tormented by crowds of enemies. Alas! those 
Gdrjara princes are slain who were able to 
destroy their fees, in whose arms I used te 
rest. The young or fuolish wheei-king= who 
now reigns in their stead is unable to subdne 
the armics of his enemics. His and 
mandalicvus possess neither wisdom nor valour. 
They even raise their eyes to me. though I am 
their lord’s lawful wiie. The puruhet (sa2- 
vastika) Amaéarmanis de ad, who used to 
protect me. Goneis the son of eke Ala.§ 
who humbled rebellions Rajputs. Pratapa- 
malla the Rathor is no longer, wuo could not 
bear even the smell ofa hostile elephant. My 
own people have brought me so low, excepting 
always Jagaddeva, who kept the enemy 
from entering the capital.|| No lights 
now at night in the capital of Glirjara-land ; 
resounds with the howl of the jackal; its walls 


maitre ta 


shine 








The scuthe-;w king must have been cither the Yadava 
Siag hana or his father. The Kirtil: aumudi, as well as 
Visaladeva’s grant No. 11, shows that in the 13th century 
Gujarét was repeatedly attacked by its southern noigh- 
bour. 

|| Kértik. IT. 76-82. “| The author himself, 

* sishta = phalejia, ‘a person who knows the results 
(of actious, &c.)’ 

+ Kirtik, ID. &-86. 
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** Horeapor 
declared him to ee a Ha 


a3 . eT ma 
oe Gis, 
since Fortun ra 


iG i as and 
heexbortec iki a coaccepttheceare aie upon him 
and to engaveable ministers. Then Lavana- 
prasada oid ivadbavaia ‘tosare* 
the cuuntry,’ and he began to consider whom he 


shoul appoint bis nieeti. But when the 
morning came tie three companions rose in 


order toa do what was to be done.”’ 

This story, which is teld with additions and 
numerous enbeliishments vy the later chroniclers 
Rajasekharaand Harshagani, meansif 
translated into plain Enelish, ine fur a time La- 
ranaprasida, and perhaps also Viradha- 
yala, served Bhimadeva, bunt that later, 
either disgusted with his arrogance and folly, or 
in despair of overcoming his numerous enemies, 
they separzted from him, and took what they 
could lay held of. A remnant of regard for his 
richtfal king prubably prevented SomeSsvyara from 
civing the naked trath, and moved him to inire- 
ducethe Gurjiararaijalakshmt as dea ex 
muchrnat. Tf Somesvara does not misrepresent his 
‘naprasida’s court, 

not without influence on the 
latter’s course of astion. It is also propable 


thai tho same ioslmg prevents lim from men- 


own position at Lay 
he probably was 


tioning ang hostile which, no 


w 


engagements 
deub:, otearred between the two Duolka chiefs 

and DBhimadeva. Throughout the remainder 
ei his work he speaks of Viradhavala as of an 
independent prince, who owned allegiance to 
nobody, and ignores the king of Pathan enure- 
ly. The same line is adopted in the inscriptions 
of Viradhavala’s two ministers Vas tupadla 
and Tejapdla, who, as Someégvara states in the 
third canto of the Miriizauiiadi, were engaged 
snortly after ihe oeeurrence describe above. 
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t Rie TL Abs —Po curt fe eta prof ehakeavagt pode. 
tre Labth | 3 Bliwa, the saptormechalracari’, is meant. 

§ See Forbes, is 202ia, vol. Lp. 109. 

Wore I have lett oat one verse (100). which scems to me 
corrapt. It mentions a petrohita Kamien, 

soll ASA. IT, G2. 1467, 

# This must be taken asthe abieation of Tuvanaprasiag. 
as in the later parts vf the Airtijuincud? Virudlavala al- 
ways appears ax ruler. 
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Neither in the Aba nor in the Girndr inscrip- 
tions of the two brothers is Bhimadeva men- 
tioned with a single word, though another Abi 
inscription of the same time acknowledges him as 
lord paramount.t On the other hand Lavana- 
prasadaand Viradhavala are given the 
titles mahdrdja and mahdrdéjddhirdja. The time 
of Lavanaprasida’s defection can be fixed ap- 
proximately from Vastupala’s Girndr inscrip- 
tions. Theret Vastupaéla says that he trans- 
acted the ‘ business with the seal’ in Gujarat 
since 1276 Vikrama (1219-204.p.). The portions 
of the Chanlukya kingdom which Lavanapra- 
sida and Viradhavala ‘saved’ were, besides the 
Dholka and Dhandhika districts, Khambay, 
Tiita, and Godbré, which are mentioned by 
SomeSvara as subject to Virddhayala. The Chau- 
lukya conquests in the Kiathidvad peninsula 
fell to the local chieftains, who again became 
free, as they had been before the time of 
Jayasiwtha. The Prabandhakosha mentions 
especially the chief of Vadhvan as having be- 
come independent and engaging in war with 
Viradhavala. If Chand’s and the Muhammadan 
accounts of events referring to Bhimadeva’s 
reign are added to the notes given above, it 
will be possible to give a tolerably accurate 
outline of the history of Bhimadeva’s reign. 
But I defer this for another opportunity, 
when I shall give a short history of the whole 
Solanki period. 

All the Gujarati chroniclers close the list of the 
Chaulukya kings of the main line with Bh i ma- 
deva. Ifgrant No. 10 now furnishes the name 
of an additional king, TribhuvanapaAla, 
who held Anhilvad 1299 Vikrama, after Bhima- 
deva’s death, and declares himself to be ‘meditat- 
ing on his feet,’ 2. e. to ke his lawful successor, 
the most probable solution of the difficulty is 
that this rnler maintained himself only for a 
skort time, and was not generally acknowledged 
as king of Gujarat. In favour of this view 
Merutunga’s statement, from the Vichdrasreni, 
may be adduced, according to which Visa la- 
deva the son of Viradhavala succeeded to the 
throne of Anhilyad in 1300 Vikrama, or 1243-44 
A... as the first Chaulukya king of the Vagheld 
branch. Merutunga’s dates have been proved tobe 


+ Wilson, No. Il. As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 239. 


t See J. Burgess, inscription from Kathiavad No. 16, 1.4: 


“3 aays WROMSS WISHRITGTATIY yg 
sqgcaaqy. Mr. Limaye, the translator, has made 4 sad 
mess of this passage. ° 
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correct in so many cases which appeared at first 
sight rather doubtful that I have no hesitation 
in accepting them as long as they are not 


| proved to be wrong by very strong evidence. 


As regards the history of Visaladeva 
Vaghela of Anhilvad, Rajasekhara and Harsha- 
ganistate that his father Viradhavala died 
at Dholk&é not long before his great minister. 
As the latter’s death occurred in 1297 Vikrama 
(1246 «.p.), the Rand’s career must have come to 
an end either in 1295 or 1296 Vikrama, te. be- 
tween 1238 and1240a.p. Virad havala had 
two sons, Viramadevaand Visaladeva, 
The former, who, as the elder, was the rightful 


| heir to the gddi, had given offence both to his 


father and to Vastupala by ill-treating a 
Vania, and had been banished to Virama- 
er dima, the modern Viramgim. On the news of 
his father’s mortal illness he came to Dholk a 
and tried toassert hisright. But Vastup dala 
was too strong for him. He secured Visala- 
deva’s succession, and forced Virama to fly 
from.the city. Virama then tried an appeal to 
arms. Being defeated, he went to his father-in- 
law Udayasimha, chiefofJ4b41i, and was 
treacherously murdered at the instigation of 
Vastupala, who, likea true Hindu mantri, 
made it his first care to remove “the thorns’ 
from the kingdom. If Vastupiéla hoped to 
keep Visaladeva in dependence, and to 
retain the great influence which he possessed 


during his father’s reign, he was disappointed. 


The new Rind appointed a Brihman called 
Naigadag as his prime minister, and left to 
the two brothers some minor offices only.|| 
They suffered many indignities, and had been 


| nearly obliged to undergo the ordeal by ‘ the 


snake in the pot’ (ghatasarpa) in order to 
prove themselves innocent of peculation. Their 
oldfriend Somesvara saved them bya timely 
epigram. Not long after, another incident 
occurred which had nearly driven Vastupala into 
open rebellion against his new master. The king’s 
maternal uncle, called Sitmha, gave a blow to 
the gorjt or yati who was Vastupala’s spiritual 
guide. The proud minister avenged it by caus- 
ing one of his Rajput servants to accost Simha 
ina seemingly friendly manner and to cut offhis 


§ Mentioned as minister in grant No. 11, Pl. I. 1. 7. 

|| Harshagani says that the change in the ministry did 
not occur at once, but that Visaladeva, before it happened, 
was rescued by the brothers froman invasion made by Nara- 
sinha, king of Dahala, ¢.e. Tripura-Tivera, and that he was 
afterwards corrupted by his uncle Sinha. 
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hand. After performing this feat the bravo | 


t 


carried the bleeding member to Vastup4la, who : 


displayed it in front of his palace. The muti- 
lation of their chief roused all the Jethva 


Rajputs, Simaha’s clansmen, and they vowed to | 


slay the manfri with his family. The latter 


made preparations to resist both the Jethyvds | 


and the Rana, “abandoning the hope of life.” 
While matters were thus in a critical state, 
Somesvara again interposed and brought 
about a reconciliation. 
chroniclers lose sight of Visaladeva, and 
we hear nothing more of him than that he be- 
came, as stated above, king of Gujarat in 1300 
Vikrama. 
of all the Chaulukya possessions in his hand did 
not take place peaceably. Probably he ousted 


Tribhuvanapala by force of arms. Grant | 


No. 11 proves that he took up his residence 
at Anhilvad. It also shows that he was not 
allowed to rest on his laurels, bnt had to 
defend his uew possessions against numerous 
and various foes. Singhana, the YAdava of 
Devagiri, who ruled until 1247-48 a.p.,7 had 


ui 


already unsuccessfully assailed Viradhavala, as | 


we learn from Somegvara, A@riik. IV. If Vt 


saladeva boasts thathe “dried up the ocean | 
of his army,’’ that means, probably, that he | 
The | 


successfully resisted another invasion. 
rulerof Malava was one of the hereditary 


foes of Gujarat, who probably tried another in- | 
vasion. WVisaladeva’s contemporary in Milava | 


was Pirnamalla.* The king of Meda- 


p 4ta appears for the first time in this grant as | 


After these events the | 
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iG] 
an enemy ot the Solankis. Medapdtais the 
Sanskrit form of Meva d+ Theword means etr- 
mologically ‘the country of the Medas.’ the 
Moers of modern times, who still inhabit the 
Aravali hills, on the boundary of Mevad. Per- 
haps the Tejasimha mentioned in the Abt 
inscription, which givesthe pedigree of tle Gohels 
down to 1235-86, wasthe opponent alluded to. 

Another interesting fact recorded inour grantis . 
that Visaladevawasthesuccessrul competitor 
at a seayuivara for the hand of the daughter of 
the king of the Karnata country. I suppose 
the latter must have been one ofthe Balléla- 








' YadavasofDvarasamudra. Our grant 
It is very probable that the reunion | 


is dated in 1317 Vikrama, or 1260-61 a.p.: and 
this agrees with the statement of Merntunza in 
the Tich@resrent that Visaladeva reigned until 
1318 Vikrama, 1261-62 4s.p. According to the 
same authority his three successors ruled as fol- 
lows :— 

Arjunadeva 1518 to 1531 V.=1261-62 


| to 1274-75 a.v. 


Sdrangadeva 13831 to 1553 V.=1274-75 
to 1296-97 a.D. 

EKarna(ghelo) 1353 to 1300 = 1296-27 to 
1303-4. 

We have inscriptions of Arjunadeva at 
Somandtha Pathan dated 1264-65 s.0.7 and in 
Kachh dated 1522 Vikrama, or 1271-72 a.p..§ 
and of Sarangadeva, in the temple of 
Vastupala at Abt, dated 1294 4.0. These dates 
agree, therefore, with Merutunga’s statement, 
The final annexation of Gujarat by the Muham- 
madans in 135041is well known. 


No. 1. |! 

Plate I. 
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at Mel) aaaareaant: | aeteataar | were 
Tasussticisgs: | Prsnrstrarfsrerarces- 
RUTH AAA Arar: 





q See Fleet, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. X11. p. 6. 

* Prinsep, Hssays. vol. IL. p. 252. 

+ See also As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 292, where inscription 
X. gives the varhjdvilt of the Gohels of Udepur, or M eda- 
pata. The word occurs frequently in Jaina works, in the 
serise given above. : 

I Forbes, Rds MGlé, vol. I. P. 976. 

§ Atmiram K. Dvivedi, Kachhdeino Itihds, p. 18. 


|| Measurements 7 inches by 10 inches. Characters 
ancient Kayastha Devanagari. Preservation goud. Pho- 
tolithograph made after painting the plates in black and 
white. 


& 1. 8, the letters on the plate look like “ST47]:; but, I 
think, only because the right side-stroke of the 4 has been 


obliterated. Read Pa:. L. 5, dele Anusvéra over Ff- 
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(°) ofarcey apart rata arraueg a: afer | Tar | Simao woe- 
(8) werarafedacenrit: = FTE oa for PACA aTstracerat steer” 
(:°) fear] qeareft  SRNeTHTaaA eT URTTETTETEA raryra TET ES 
(0) qanestars  TfraoTATReet HEVRSANHA DP lo AANA 
Plate ff. 

‘yoaq goqqgifrges | saltiafeaarard aeAIT: | AHSAN AL- 
"ya: wmTtafes: «— AATSTATTTIAT afetasa = woseat ATTA THATS 

°) aya aaa STARA: gag: | gat aar | aPraresrarte ara a-t 
+) APTANA TATTOOS Sec COCE call aaa seHy ayy 

-. — TAYARS grsersaTere aI PTE TRE TT- 
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ale 
No. 1.—Translation. 
Om! First the pedigree of the king.f 
He who resembles a royal swan, since both 
sides (of his family, paksha) are spotless, just as 


) 
*} 
") 
°) Pa: GTC: 
) 
) 
) 


both wings (paksha) of the bird,— who resembles | 


Brahmi, since he is the abode of great pros- 
perity (kaimalésrayx), just as the god reclines 
on a large lotus (kamaldsraya),—who resembles 
Vishnu, since he has conquered the earth by his 
prowess (vikramadhkrdutabhitala), just as the 
god measured the earth with one step (vikramd- 
kréntabhitala),—who resembles Tryambaka, 
since he took up his residence on a mountain, 
just as the god dwells on Mount (Kaildsa )§,— 
who resembles Indra, since he gladdens wise 
men (ribudha), just as the god gladdens the 
wise deities (vibudhz),—who resembles the tree 
of paradise, since he fulfils the desires (of his 
dependents),—who resembles Mount Meru, 
since he is always impartial (madhyastha), just 
as the mountain always stands in the centre 
(of the ualverse, madhyasiha),—who resembles 
the ovean, sitice he is the abode of great courage 





* 1.8, thesign under 7 in® {Ul looks like a A; but I 
think it is intended for the Viréma. L.10, read Pasrafa. 


L. IL, read Als; dele Anusvira over “aq; read 3]¢y. 
+ L.8, dele Anusvéra over G - L.6, read gfe. L. 7, 


read WARY. 1. 10, read HTH. 


TL takerijdvolipirvamas a compound. It is probably 





i fasta fhe: | \ areBat arqtat ay qrat aCe Taq Ml aeheagar wear asH- 
fir: | qeqmer gar yfweaeraer aver we ate ear ga ac 
Sapa TI PaTATERCT | predtteraifamtalare arf AT AIR ary: GaWe- 
Aq \l fRaatee arat RITA gaataras MO Ml WEA oka 
Qe 
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(sattvdsraya), just as the sea is the abode of 
many creatures (sattvdsraya),—who resembles 
a cloud, as he takes compassion on all beings,— 

who resembles the clephant of the king of the 
gods, since his handis always moist with lhiba- 
tions (poured ont in confirmation) of gifts (ddna- 
toydrdrikvitakara), just as the trunk of Airivata 
is always moist with the ichor (flowing from 
his temples, dd@natoydrdrikritakara),—the king 
of kings, the illustrions Mflardja, the son of 
the king of kings the illustrious R 4j i—who 
belongs to the Chanlukika family,—who has 
conquered wilh his own arm the province 
watered by the Sarasvati, (thus) addresses 
all royal servants, and all people, Brahmans 
and others, dwelling in the Ardhdshtama of 


Modhera, in the village of Kamboika:|| 


Be it known to you that, while residing im 
(my) capital, the famous Anahilapataka, 
after having bathed on the day of an eclipse of 
the sun at Sristhalaka in the water of the eastern 
Sarasvyati, having worshipped the lord of 
the gods, the deity of the Rudramaha- 





a translation of the Gujarati phrase {HTas, Feet. Simi- 
larly Merntunga uses qaqa a literal translatioa of Guja- 
ratt ary FsBy, instead of FIST. - 

§ Regarding the explanation of the allusion see above. 


| Now Kamboi, situated north-west of Modhera, in the 
Gaikvadi Uttara Mahils. 
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laya,¥ having pondered on the worthlessness of 
the world, having considered that life is unstable 
as a drop of water lying ona lotus-leaf, and fully 
understood the rewards of spiritual merit, I hare 
given, confirming the gift by an edictand a liba- 
tion of water, for the increase of my own and my 
parents’ merit and fame, the above-mentioned 
village up to its boundaries, together with its 
wood, grass, and water, together with the right 
of pasturing cattle, and with the right of (nflict- 
ang) fines and (deciding cases arising out) of 
the ten flaws, to the illustrious M tlanatha- 
deva,* thatis established at Mandali, in the 
Varddhi zillat Knowing this, the people 


dwellme there shall obediently give to this 
(deity) everything according to custom, viz. 
the share of produce, taxes, gold, and the like; 
and future kings, whether they beiong to our 
family or be strangers, knowing that the re- 
ward for the merit acquired by such (gifts 
of land) is common (to all kings), should agree 
to and protect this our religious gift. Where- 
fore the divine Vyasa has declared... ..... 
This grant has been written by Kanchana, 
the son of Kayastha, Je... Samvat 1043, 
on the loth day of the dark half of Magha, on 
a Sunday. (Lhe signature) of the illustrions 
Milardaja. 
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€ far aaq Aol alan We 1 wae ataanse- 
Wea GALATI MAS AC AAAS RTT AT- 
Wea AUMAAAH SAS His WiaISe SHA 
a FATT ATATAEA «8=|—|—- APA Creda 


aaied Fal Wel Ailda- 


ayer wnrad yarafarwsy = HUTS MAET- 


ay ce ~ = 
aca: weeqarqess 


aeqeqaaa SUSAN aTaaale- 

10) aqeaneniiy: ced wer qsteat fei aeefearr- 
") a efaoreat = Uatrarm: §=6eaarat | aa RTT 
12 ) 


SACL TARA ala TqAUaerq- 
Plate If. 
(*) aaa Tala aT apaana pra arara- 
(?) arranmainnfe aed (4 aTTTPAAT- 
(>) fariarse AAMT agri ara 
(*) a sagqgoans = |-_- FTSMSTACITT aT T 
(8) wpfhrcgrresararaaayaaes: TTS 


This is a ently the etymon of the modern name 
ot Mitiare om cls at Siddhapura, Rudraméld. Tt means 
‘th ape of Ru 4.@. Siva.’ . 

* t a late weitte Mindal I inquired in vain for any trace 
of this once famous temple, and the monastery attached 
to it, which occurs so frequently in the grants. Nobody 
had ever heard that such a temple had existed. An in- 
genious vahivanché or bard at last suggested that the 
temple might have stood near a well called Molu-ké-kté, 
about two miles east of M4ndal, and that Molu might be a 
corruption of Mélaraja. I shoyld say that it meant 
‘ brackish.’ I believe that the temple stood on the south 
side of the taléo, where many sculptured stones lie about. 

¢ Varddhi is a synonym of Vadhiar, the ancient and also 





Preservation good. Transcript, made cana supervi- 
sion, by Narayana Sastrt. 

§ L.8, read CMTTE:. L. 10, insert BTATeT:. L. 11, 
“afx "in TtaTEAT doubtiul. 

q L. 4, read TEreTE. L. 6, read STETS*. 
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(S)atrq sh DW una stay se aseesner* 
()ent fast x yfre: wea wy WT ara 
(‘ya ack ata  fataatae atreesantayaga [7] 

(°) qesator SqAIST Aaraiaaeaatae- 
(°°) areat afer HITS aepat : sputaeaer 
C*)) ext ends 


No. 2.—Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—In Samvat 1086 Vikrama, on 
the 15th day of the bright half of Karttika, the 
king of kings, Bhimadeva, who resides 
in Anahilapdtaka, addresses all officials 
and inhabitants of M as ira, situated in the Dud- 
dasa of Ghadahadikda, in the province of 
Kachha, and announces the following grant :— 

It. Grantee.—Bhattaraka Ajapala,+ 
son of Acharya Mangalasiva, an emigrant from 
Navanisaka, situated in Kachha. 


JH. Object granted.—The village of Masira,t} 
bounded— 
(a) Hast by the village of Ghadahadika, 
(6) South by the village of Aikayika, 
(c) West by the village of Dharavadika, 
(d) North by the village of Prajharik 4 

IV. Officials.—Writer of the grant: Vate. 
Svara, son of Kanchana,§ a Kayastha. 
Ditaka: the minister of peace and war, Ch an- 
daSarman. 


No. 3.|| 
Plate I. 


C) 1 eee Usastgeracaren casa [faa] reach STATA STITCH 
CY) FRU ALAM T EM ATT TECH ETC ATTICA ACA TTS UAT TET ATC- 
(°) AACR ATT ATT ATA ACNE SAT ASAT TFET ATCA MECH AT TTT 
(*) TORR TSA TAT MATT EH ATT TTR eTA TN a OOF 
C) SaqreryeqaqCa aH ASAT TART Tay TT STAC SY TET 
C) saftatsrar te cage gear ag ca re UOT ATS aaaTSTA 

C) aadierarrens ara rcThTora faa pL a Teese AOS eaTIaT- 

CO) JOA CHAT TTAATI e aaAecaETs- I 

(C) afenrafsnsanraaitacatern Cena ae See eM TASS 

CO) TST TTA TATE AERIS AIST TTA TST TAT 

C8) PAPI SUNST TS MTT OTSA ATT TSU TATU 


(*) stages: enqsrrrppareraraaiaa: 


AUT RT | ATR TAT Rar 


(*) Tereaitet saqaier sregmeg a: aaa azar stale earaieade. 
14 end ~> “, ~ ~ am ~ 
("") FATTY ered ge say Slo MATH SIMULA CaatsatHatr- 
aS EE SES SS STATOR EAM TT Cea saTR AT 


* L. 6, read Te “arent, L. 8, read Ath.” iL. 1. 
tee letters in this line are modern and a later addition. 
think the sentence is a note referring to the pawning 


of the plate with the Vanif in whose possession it was” 


found, and it means “ Svarit, i.e. Sarijt i 
Brébman, has deposited it Gn ae hoasaye, ia eas 
t+ Descendants of this Bhattiraka exist to this day in 
foe 
i8 nor any of the i i 
a aug ae other villages mentioned 


§ See grant No. 1. 


|| Measurements 11 inches by 123. Characters Jaina- 
Devanagari. Preservation good. The plates had been 
heated, to remove the rust, before coming into my, 
hands. Transcripts of this and following grants made, 
under my own and Vaman&chirva Jhalkikar’s supervi- 
sion, by Narayana SAstri. Mistakesin Sandhi occurring 
in this and the other plates have not been corrected in 
the notes, as they are too numerous. 


gu 8, read GH OL. 12, perhaps CATTPTEA or 
TT 5 letters half destroyed. L. 14, read Pree”. 
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(°) Fe waa QR ]&& sar aye 8 carrert Graararayeaart fea — 
on ~ OS at ~ e a? ~. c Le 
(*) [rigaqe ase STAT TATE OT aa Wey e vTdd waTaieased Tar- 


(’) gaat fifa 
(C°) q geadtna 
(°) aeaqaTeTa: 


PAST CATA AT SSAA HAT 
fqarertea qouraisitaes fear: wedtaradar a- 
ase: «  aesaayqeay: 


oprasaara eae Ta 


ATEN: warar- 


Plate I. 


( 

(7) Sagpapeatearq aaa: 
(*) 
( 
( 
( 


‘) Tama: «= - aaa IARI 

RUT ATTA OR AAAS aT 
WATASHI STAAL: 
eager war li gsteat farer esaarerratar | afeorent fer Hreetiarredtar | q- 


UTE oso VACA TATA ATT - 
faaiizastargt = aiftastalaearc- 
Feed: it WT eT- 


‘) Banrat Rr weedeat | saeat Rr arttaafeeradier i caral- 

°) AroeTeaqaaa OAAATATET aaa aa aes ae AAT - 

Arter CC CORI CUILCOD MC OE CECE ice 

(*) ag LeqA OA ALM aaTaase aaa ay ches WAT STASAIAT- 

(°) Sot witraimersearterisaagiaa: qed i se FT wT 
0 


Y aay saa ll SiS aaa eer fasia WE: ll ASAT AAT FT Aaa a-+ 
ye ada aie aah go ater wakherencir | Praterar- 
2) fafaan ana Al art are: Gatraaia | 2 [eacat q][caat ar ar eta ayy | 
8) @ fet afar [aie az seni] 1. aghtgar yar Us: aaie- 


8) fr: | qerrer Tal VAT TeITTeT TaT HS I 8 SAT YA AAT: qaaxr waT- 


On 


8) fafaaie wet aesrarqarereion so dipatga so aati 
1) sqnrst Aeaiaaaen To MT ~ eA 
sqetrezey || 


No. 3.—Absiract. 
Preamble.—(a) Vamnsdvale.t 
Milaraja I. 
Chamundar4ja. 
Durlabhar4ja. 
Bhimadeval 
Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 
Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
lord of Avanti, of Tribhuvanaganda 
and of Varvaraka, wheel-king of the Sid- 
dhas. 


oa. ee Geko 





# I. 15, the first two figures of the date \% have been 
destroyed. L. 16, road “GT. L. 17, read “aTaierah. 
L, 19, read $I 

+L. 10, read GET. L. U,read (FAteaai. Lb. 
12, read afer; —agat. kL. 17. The gf at the 


( 
(%) yaparda ura: | aaraist arrray art STS TAT Hae 
( 
( 


7. Kumdrapadladeva, conqueror in 
battle of the king of Sakambhart. 

8. Ajayapaladeva, the ardent devotee of 
Siva, who made the Sapddalaksha king 
tributary. 

9. Malaraja O., who conquered the ruler 
of the Garjjanak as in battle. 

10. Bhimadeva, a second Siddharaja. © 

(6) Bhimadeva, whorulesat Anahilla- 
pitaka, addresses the officials and mhab- 
itants of the Agambhita orGambhita 


| end of this and Bhima’s other inscriptions shows the 


ancient forms of the letters 2.5 
{ All the kings mentioned receive in thisand the following 
grants the titles mahdrdjédhirdja paramesvara, and para- 
mabhattaraka, and various other epithets, which declare 
oes of high virtues, and worshippers of 
iva. 
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Soman igen aananall 


Pathaka, dating on Sunday, the second day 
of the bright half of Sravana, 1263 Vikrama, and 
announces the following grant :— 
I. Object granted.—The village of In dila, 
bounded— 
(a) Hast by the village of Detilava da, 
(6) South by the village of K Alhari,§ 
(c) West by the village of Seshadevati, 
(d) North by the village of Gharty 4vali. 
ITT. Grantee—The temples of Bhimeé- 
vara and Lilegvara, built by queen Lila- 





No. 














devi, daughter of Rana Samarasimha, 
Chahuména,at Lilapura, between the 
villages of Karira and Malakatari, to 
the drinking-fountain and almshouse (situated 
in the same place). 

IV. Officers—Writer of the grant: Mahé- 
kshapatalika, 1.e. the chief registrar Thakur 
Vosarin,|| son of Thakur Kumiara,a Ka- 
yastha. 

2. Ditaka: the minister of peace and war 
Thakur Stidha (?). 


4. 


Plate I, 
C) Via cussed areausnastrarsnaae tse seta aca — AT 


tH | sarqaacaser- 


?) careneramMtatigaags [are] ~~~ aaa ~~~ — of eatery- 


SqTTAeTT- . 


°) SPIT ICHAT ETH SAT AALS STT STANTS SEN AT AT A FAST ASATU|NT- 


(*) srosnirrsqeracqcmsca sarafaatasrnae a oeatsamenteqqat o-oo 


7) ATTA STEM AAT TAT ATTA TTA ELA S ATM AAT HST TASS MATT ~ 


~~ “priee- 


(°C) FOSSA aTaAT STs aR SATs aacsoT Tae ear Taa- 1 


UIt- 


() csnibetrsaeaqerearrrarcrsneasaac CEs Sag aaterTare | AT 


u-| 


(°) sreedietarcnntata cas errs ator e ae ETT AAT TSAI - 


elthSaT- 


(?) qerateor yaaa Sas ATA AAZITA TA AS a SITH |S [ABR TAAT SAAT. 


[= |freq- 


(°) sadtratia saatcetarssa te caqerpearaaesanhaasy| Te PATON SAT- 


qfaq- 
(C) Worrareenteacrer ses ara Ta ATT ay STH SRL ATAMCAGUAT- 
wrimria- 


() Pisstarreanthygrestraparcarse aaa ges a ASTM CST PASTOR Sa - 


§ Probably Kalri, on the road from Viramgim to 
Pathan. 


i Perhaps a mistake for Kesarin. 


{ Measurements 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters 


faar- 


Jaina-Devanagari. Plates badly damaged by rust, and ne 
attempts to clean them by exposure to heat. 

J] L. 6, the last three letters are doubtful. L. 11, rr 
ARTY]. L. 12, read 3papyrzy. 
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t mmenaeet 











() sormeredesazansarehnsarahawaIeial s arrestee 
1+ ~~ ~ | us i a 
C8) reper CTS SATTALITES TAT TTB AIS ATI S SS - 
{15 ~ ~ : aa 
MS) RCP HTS Ue a TST RAE [TAI SATA AAT HOTT - 
Seay 

(C) qaorrareaplaeaaetat SST ASTUTE AS ATTA OTT- 
aie" 


CV) aqreaa SH BEMATTCAALAAA TAS SAIS OH TATA Tel TAG aaqIAS- 
C*) Per rape att STS COTS ATE SEAR AT AHA TSA CITA TIC TET ATH 
—) Perera PACE TTA TATA TET SGA TAM STA TAT ETT TA Fait 
oe afc waaaasanvaen aaa a alafed aT Ae 
faay dacaTaTE- 
‘) Fearn TAAARATEITATASATAT arpaey gare Wars Taarat faa draraix 
_) AAATACT AAA AATALT sHarsht Tad Are ay Fe WER Hiatsae aara- 





. 
(* 


[sa] waa- 

Plate il. 
() aqafer cara URPat WITS ATA waar Tarceaca tea ASsai- 
qouta-t 
2) qemaarmat misracraraiost Ceara FT FeAMSa fears aes yoarati | 
Arag- 
@) & gigas anifesat afsaqre atararSraa: Ft TOA CACTTAA ETAT aay 
yarn AT- 
(*) Safaoraaeary Hieamenaayads Y Bara qeqescaasaeeraassta 
TAINTAT - 
() Faso WIR Fo BIA Maas = ALAIBATGe 
oft [ara |BaTe- 
(6) afpreearacearat TaaTea TST: cea || ATSParreararer ar | Gee 
aePat- 
() aeeanpy dtr | eee gudaastesgarar: dart dat | gaat 
| rg ne 
(°) arrat: erarat Gar | SATA Tea eT ATA arfiarerararntt Tera Ts- 
Sana @ 
(°) att | aa SSATUSHAATSEHEATATT: Ul ST aprons arate ST 


# 1.16, read MPHAST:. L. 17, STAGE + a t L.1, afeq indistinct. L. 2, read “WRU. L. 8, 
eo ‘i ™ Coe . 
indistinct. L. 19, read faxer’: L. 20, read & aT read afe. 1.5, read Zay. L. 6, {ZT mdistinct. 
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Ne nbameemecinimmand 
tetnieertininnaetetee ene isi haetNRER RA ARN SUCRE Namen ee PPAR ER OE 
scnieaenmmmamemnnmemnnanmmaneraameemeamenteel 





(°) dtr) aorest siastarmdiarat dar | Paar wertiisezauai dar wa- 


teat Sfeaiearg- 


C) sent df caraeets ser weriirstanrat a atari caadtriereiees- 


aera: trdy-t 


C) ara: waaege: wommminacsemay: wareahenta: zara 


afeq Brat 


(*) dapat aracerars aaginer: | ver cisaraanctcoats as adarapraorfy- 


aahylarsaarat fay- 


C) ot agriasd | ard Saqerns waren TD EMRE eT 


WsaAS- 


(°) ayaaea: gest | aaht went areas a cheers yl wa sera aaa | 


afsdgazaner 


(*) eat frere afte: onsen arpa y aria ack aa 1 agtrdgar ToT 


Tat: ara [fap |rera- 


(°) er aan way certer sar ws UR eR | a car Saya — — een. 


eS 1 | aa 

(*) TUR Ay seat genet Prat ae | egi—__— — —- — — — 18] 
— — fie ay 

(") Restate Teka —— — -— ——-————-—- ee 
eS 


() aan 


Ca) Taste faczaez 


No, 4.— Abstract. 

I, Preamble.—(a) Vansdvals. 

1. Malaraja L, the unique sun, causing 
to blossom the lotus-field of the Chauluk ya 
race. 

- Chamundaraja. 

. Vallabharaja. 

- Durlabhar aja. 

- Bhimadeva lI. 

- Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

. dJayasimhadeva, conqueror of T ri- 
bhuvanaganda (and) Varvara(ka), the 
lord of Avanti§ the wheel-king of the Si d- 
d has, (called also) Hkangavira, 

8. KumiarapAla, conqueror in battle of 
the king of SAkambhari, 
aan ee 


“I Oo ori GC bo 


IL. i, first sign ey unmtelligible,—perhaps for | 


= peed UIMEMT. L. 13, read FH°—; vipa: a; 
WIS: L. 18, read aaa —etas—fngeipy. bu 
“HT AAT Dele last letter of line, L. 15, dele first 


9. Ajayapala. 

10. Mailaraja II, conqueror in battle of 
the king of the Garjjanakas. 

11 Bhima, an incarnation of N 4rd yan a. 
After him in (his) place, 

12. Jayantasimha, ruler of Anahila- 
pataka, anew Siddharaja. 

(b) Jayantasimha addresses the officials 
of Vardhi Pathaka andAgambhata 
or Gambhitd4 Pathaka, on Tuesday, the 
third day of the bright half of Pausha, S. 1280 
Vikrama, the day of the winter solstice, and 
announces the following grant :— 

IT. Objects granted.—(1) The village of 
Sampavada in Varphi Pathaka, 


bounded— 


CA TN Senet ectne ipepesttnniuintemnryenenaesen 
letter of Tine. Read §i€;—@EeTTT. L. 16, read 
(Tei ;—SsTES AT. L. 31, read AST. 

§ This epithet seems to have got into the wrong line, 
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(a) Hast by the land of Seshadevata, | (a) East by the villages of 1ltila Kal. 
(b) South by the villages of Phimcha dil | hariand Vahichara,* 
and Hamsalapura, (6) South by the village of Phimchad], 
(c) West by (c) West by the land of BhattdrakaSri 
(a) North by the villages of Raneloya, | Seshadevata, 
Khambhila Adhivada, and the land of | (d) North by Dodhivapaka. 
Bhattdraka Sri Seshadevata. | ii]. Grantee—The (temples of) Anales- 
(2) A piece oflandinSéshadevatiinthe | vara and Salakhane§vara, built by 
Gambhiaita corAgambhtité4 Pathaka, | Solunki Rand Anio Liinapasaka for the 
| 


bounded—- spiritual benefit of his mother Salakhana- 
'deriinSalakhanapura. 
WV G..-D57 
Plate I. 
C) 11 eit TMA TATA SAS AE FATT TAT ATT 
(°) aUTUMEa tT earpeaaiee eres pares wes 
(*) RareETARETTT TOTEM ia arate [era]- 
(*) [eal ergqenarrsnirarrcrmg caster [as 
‘ee [ea arergeniamercian [farsa APRs [a]- 
C) [epreqarenentusaraaccgertag [zea 
‘< TE LFEAATT TA TATA TTT AS PT 


(°) SaqTeenaTerqcaa CHATS Tae AT 
() Begressrateaesafarcarereaaaerareerage| A , 
(©) ACCA TAS ACHE ATCA TPMT AAT 
(*) sfc [oe] aacrcrag ca cera waa A eaeATTTS- 
(*) atpsrsrre agra yeTa AACA ASA TTT [MET 
(°) FSU T TATA SR ACTS Ue eT TART 
() RUSTE aiaaire userpage 
C*) a: SYSAAT STH aaa AUT T aT lea |ceaT-t 
(°) gantanter saqaileg atrajaeg a: atafet var lt sftafemaTie- 
Plaée II. 
feqray 2, 
() fainizriaaeray cease Alslaie saty ana artaagtlari gear- 
(7) tsateareh dq (AQ a Afroman We 1s pelae|sacaite- 
C) c&seqt Gracraragsrart Ra ear TOTES aad saat Tar 
() cerat Birr afeieenaresrateat mtraeraraiasr ears |aical-$ 
Cla a neantna fares pariigs zqsdarr ada: 








|| See below, note 11 to abstract of No. 6, p. 203. } Mvasorements 94 inches by 11$ inches. Characters 

“ Probably Kambeyl of the Quarter-Master General’s | Jaina-Devandgari. Preservation good, a few patches 
map, on the borders of the Gaikvaédi territory, east of | peeled off. 
Manjpur, in. the Rédhanpur state. 1B : 

* Probably Kalriand Becherdji, on the road from Viram- tL. 15, read tat. 
gim to PAthan. § L. 4, read ATRsAT- 
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qarrapralza 


9 


I 


[at] afar 


13 


) 
“ 
-) 


14 


— 7, pen, Peet a in, RT eae ait lit 
re 
fut 


\ 
} 
*°) 








penemenenttiedimenmes ne 


TAMA HSOR STAT Ala as CAAT TACSAAMITT: Fa [ara] T 
GaaTe a CAS TAA TETAS 
q est wa aser Feaadrraat amare a wsragf: Femfas: ara- 
) TERS: Tet: ll GANT ATETTET Tar Ysleat aT ~ aaa 
°) arvar: atarat diar | afeereqi sare yaaa: drarat dar | aPaar- 
a asutaarayiadiarat dar | Sata sTHUSMMAATIsTaS az eT JAT- 
cadres ata  aserfefrstadkayet- 
Tare ||| weraera[iaa play 
[et] ars Saq gorws War aes Acacdy wierd [eaar | 
[arsam |qrtaer: | qestaet | Sth TATA sara | WBataeansr eat Rey 


weeat Space [- 


o— wim Gi ll | ce at 


ays Ata aqa[F a- 


| Pyrre: | 

C*) sTsar aga ow area oaAtR OOo engage -------- 

(") somisit wy at a sta i fefeatte aed amesraasga sour 

(") [fe lgarcga arrqeso aiadiza | cantsa aereify oo sijagda sa 
SAS AeTeT 


mr, 


No. 5,— Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—(a) Varnrédvali. 

(1). Milardajal., the unique sun causing 
to blossom the lotus-field-like Chaulukya 
race. 

(2) Chamundardaja. 

(3) VallabharAja. 

(4) Dutlabharaja. 

(5) Bhimadeval. 

(6) Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

(7) Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
lord of Avantiand of Var varak a, wheel- 
.king of the Siddhas. 

(8) Kumdadrapaladeva, the ardent de- 
votee of Siva. 

(9) Ajayadeva, who winds the Sa pa- 
dalaksha king tributary. 

(10) Mitlaraja ID, who conquered the 
ruler of the Garjjana, a morning sun illu- 
minating the earth. 

(11) Bhimadeva Il, anew Siddha- 
raja, the seventh wheel-king. 

(5) BhimadevalIl. » who resides in A na- 
hillapataka, addresses the officials and 
inhabitants of the Chalisé Pathaka, on 


Thursday, the 15th of the bright half of 
Srdvana, 1283 Vikrama, and announces the 
following grant :— 

IT. Object granted.—The village of N at au- 
1i, bounded— 


(6) To the south by the villages of A va- 
yanija and ChuyAantija, 

(c) To the west by the Talapada land of 
Vadasara, 

(d) To the north by the villages of Omkn- 
rala and Vadasara. 

fil. Grantee.—ThetempleofMtleévara 
(at Mandal), and the ascetics of the monastery 
attached thereto, for daily worship and main- 
tenance, the Sthanapati Vedagarbha- 
ra§i, (the superior of the Mandal monastery) 
being the trustee. 

IV. Officials——The writer of the grant: 
Akshapatalika Somasiha, son of: 
(Satikumara,a Kayastha. Ditaka: 
the minister for peace and war, Thakura 


“Vah udeva. 


Tne ee 


T L.6, read “are 
aft; Seen; frst. 


Qo™w ~~ vw fe! 
ta:; At: qeeee. 


L.7, read Of€:; @Sa. L. 8, read (Fez a?" 


. ZL. 15, read 
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No. 6.* 
Piate I. 

(*) 4 laa UAE FATTER AA ASTM TCA CITA ZITH GSAT H- 

(7) wR SPR ATa ST TAS ATS ATARI PTS STS TILT 

C) Sarees alae age PEAT AAT AT TAS 

C*) STIs ata aaa re yeaa ATU SST ATT ST TART 

(") TAT TTT ACTA TEC A TAA SACHS LS AAT At 

(°°) aPaeeaqreeaa aac Ta Ia aA a ATCT TTT 

C) aaa tt broressiaarcarse ag rersqeara ca acca SC STAT TTA 

() ASS H HATA SAAT SA AAS TTS TAHT A TST 

C) gssrrrsstranfrasratescte ge yea aa TH ATTIC 

(°) qateITaTTRT eT «= aTaasqeniata: «= aARATT ATTA 

(*) deviantart sarqetesr apraaeg a: dated war i strafawafe- 
AEG 

(°) feadaaardy ceary wariegqaty ansreardiagareat qaatsatnarsit d- 

(°) TARCo as MTSU ¢ Hset Taeacravesrgeeart fears satae- 
ope 

(*) Ter eter Trays aad wariiersed carraca Arzu aRAieonase- 

(°) waaeat oitrasaaraiser Urargitad ceantae fiatrrata yorrairsht- 

(°) a ears ada weamnsageateatienianta wean 

(’) wees! caTaaaradal saree yeiseaeaaraeaassy aa" 


(°) aravag ~~ farsa © apiat gear aay qeafeeat — —— ar 
aft & X AAT 

(°) Feats ~~~ — ofa ©. area aa Fo ll aretrat grado i Tew afar 
aia Ta- 

(°) Ta AIO aT aa EY aoitat TTA Yo aware stax \ arial 
TTT % Tae 


(7) LasaTYT GWSo Wop WAH SITaAA Aircast MASA ET ATTA RE 

(9) qaaitieaneysrt ae aarit aeonat aevart s teeai ATT SCaaT- 
(°°) Saari ween gerrenhr: ced ll TTA EET aT Nl yskeat 
(?*) etasquarratarat dar | afeorent staat get afar aaearar- 
(7) eqrea dara aareriariaredart a dar | weaart Aecarrdrarait dar! 
(°) sareat qsorraigaerraa: dara der i waadierseereadt ar 
(°”) ia aaa TATA TAT ATTA BaraPaaMiaTT ST s 
C*) ay tra) aavaaed | aaa aq PIRs AAaSMeTACITT 
(**) SCR BIRISSE CEL TALI CRE CELE l qedigat WW. sa Twat aT 
* Dimensions 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters Jaina- | °nyqeezz. _i. 16, ats doubtfal. Read Fat: ; are; 


Devanigart. Preservation, badly damaged. dele one eat L. 17, read qese ; Ged: L. 24, read 
_ $ L. 5, dele one Gey” before ye. L. 15, read | Htaeare®. 
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Plate II. 
C) at Ue asaeorer eat fe ye. larsar aydars aaa aca 


() TRU. eet eat Ta ete ayaa Rersit ayer a: we assay 
() teredadarg pRarearet: | worag: Tata yRarsercar 13 aehrsy- 
(*) ar yeer [watt alraier: | eee gear yah qeraer wear He Ile ear yr 
| Waa: GLa - 
C) sr wana area wads. | ararsd array sqrt BS aS TeAtay way 
C) fefeqae areat areeraarad so alaHanyga agree so ofarafiss | 
(") SaRrst reraify so sfagea afa 
spirerer | 
() aT aeen[gtilaretsr: airgeraata ————~ sya --~— Serer — 
TSRCT- ~ 
(*) qarsftanie ---— ateaway aeargtaas— — Afsxay apr — - <- 
(°) aun dara: -- ooo way Wl wraaATAMTaes — feyrgora — — — 
(*) yearRsat----- oft car art —— = 2 gadeuad F ————— ay. 
“yar aT fea a ee aa RTA Ewaqeayey — —— — — 
sg eee Tl aay Aal wie aeT y- ————_——-— 
) feat ~~ art a atl aa Ronpa — — — Racagsp — 
°) afeente © WR gar HoTyaqGa. anager — — 
) & % Fal Wearegrna: area — TU ~~ aerate — — ofa — — of ar 
“) Ae yeas ~~ a afer sara — ~ aa aie | agar fear art 
Ta Jeary xy 
(*) wear | Rye | ae stds | wc Req leq Fea layla —— 7 I 
(°) aresqat | ene | sreaat | oardt larg] | arent eeet | Beet — —— ar | 
(°) @tg tae t ant | afca | ata weae | wera | eared | ai — 


| arsar | aT- 

(*') were | ate | aes | Aor AT hares | ait | afte | wat —— 
rpafee- 

(“) FERIA qeareanearrs pier aaer wat gfe a- 
) fro. rarer the art Tat GANTT U AIRE qayaArarcgtenqa qzam J - 
(") fa = (88 arar | fefearnordrarncan — facies Pray a ort | ast: dresacr- 
(“) art — Masaet . Feratet  saftardar Bareiarat war- 
(*) aa anped | eal Searel safes a: Frsft arent qea aera fePrater Il 


ren: | — —— gat eater: Aer TU 
| No. 6.— Abstract. description of Jayasithha is according to No. 3 


I. Preamble.—(a) Vanrédvalé agrees with | of 1263. 
No. 5 of S. 1283 Vikrama, except that the (0) Bhimadeva II, who resides at 


TL. Lread gf; weet; fasta; aa. L.3, Afar’. 
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vara and Salakhaneévara, built by the 
Solunki Rand And Tha(kura) Linapasika 
in Salakhanapura, to defray the expenses 
of the temple service, and to feed Brahmans, the 


Anahillapdataka, addresses the officials | 
and inhabitants of Vardhi Pathaka on | 
Friday, the 8th day of the bright half of | 
Ashadha of S. 1287 Vikrama, and announces | 
the following grant :— | trustee being the superior cf the monastery si 
TI. Object granied.—(1) The village of | MileSvaradeva in Mandali. 
Deva 4 (2)§ bounded— | IV. Offcials—The writer and Ditaka 
(a) Hast by the village ofH4thsalapura, | are the same as in No. 5. 
(6) South by the villages of Phimchadi | Y. Postscript.—The postscript, which is con- 
and Haniy4éni, | siderably mutilated, apparently contains some 
(c) West by the village of MedhurA, : more orders regarding dues to be paid by the 
(d) North by the villages of Sirayaja | VanidsofSalakhanapura. I regret that 
and Sapavada. I have no means of ascertaining the meaning oi 
(2) And various taxes in land and money. | all the technical terms in ancient Gujarati which 
IIl. Grantees.—The temples of Anales- | it contains. 
No. 7.4 
Plate I. 
() OU cafe trepadrgesararer sa PTA STITT CAA 
(7) BaseqaQana aaa Hala Sal HU AAATU AT MAAS TAT 
(P) Prosactpacqers Raa Ss USAT eT PTAA TIT T- 
* “A “~ ~ © = 
QC) tanersnfrcrs tae stea eg ere re RTS gS 
(7) Tre earae ac SICH ATT SPM AS ATT EMT ATCA 
(°) ATCACNTECH ASTI AAS TAT HTS aT TEMAS 
(7) Tsratercqcag cared ara aa Sa ST ea AT 
C8) afaesaqrearpearagearacg CITA ATTA SATA ETA 
QC) aramrawusamenamedteadaceny a facia sara aT 
(1°) qressitp Area se age Pa AA SCH ARTS TTI 
() HARTA wACE SAAS TAS TOT A TLAATST ESAT OA 
(2) PHATBSATTS ATA AS TAT TTT TST ATTN 
Ge OCU CIC iG ChG COUR IEE MEG DIG LIC iCLe & 
(4) crageatatausaarsanaees: STATS 
(%) qentadiaa : GATT, ATURE AAT 
C%) ata ahramega: died sari atnalaearicctrafedaracadg at 
(°) dq wee TW aAPNTe YL Aesat GATE T- 
(°) ae sfineniteqes crear Tae ad ais 
(°°) d[ercrarcat|fafre aiesiremndaaeAaToaAC TPTTSA ATA 
(7) ffesrlttagtar — Teniine. fares qeayarshrae- 
ee ee er eaTeR RECAST" 
4-2 = Fetharear|at IATA PORICT USA 
, ees : i ; inches by 14 inches. Characters Jaina- 
§ The village given is not to be traced on the Quarter { Dimensions11§ incl 
: . Harsala: the village of that | Devanagari. Preservation good except in the lower parts 
prin nee corner af the. Viramgém Téloka. cage Glee 


rth lies ‘ Sooruj,’ the Suriyaj of the grant. Sonth- 
cart find Punchar, which I identify with Phinchadi. ~ # [, 23, read “are”. 
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Plaée II. 


() afe [com jatar 
(*) qigea@aeraaeass 
(*) saceaa: 
(*) atfaras 
(° 
( 
(7 


(*) arto afar 
(’) 
(°) Sago 


ACSTAICTTAsayaraaaay 


ASH AT ATCT AT AAS AT 
wader =| WET 
) TTT reaeaqeiren: ced il aTereraet sar il gekeat aig- 
°) Torresen: dart ear aarti gerremmdiarat dar i ¢- 
) Barret wrareardaat dari sacet 
wanaageRqe aa 
AC RIGCGICIE DAG MEER GCC UICC Unc RUC! 
HA AST AT ATA 


Ta TAT asa: tT 
AHSTRA AM MAS AM Asay - 
waar = MIST ts’ 
RIT yes Xo faafacar- 


SeUqAaITaTSaAay: = a 
maaan = afaarfesraqesfar- 
aay | aaa 
Tighe aya 


(") [alet: | ceiaer ll si maar cares UN fe steer ant faeia yfres 
C°) SSA TAA YT area ach ta 1k aaa eat aT aT eter aya | 


Ge aq: 


On 


a fa- 


cad Witargeear: |X ear we aie: Ta yaar at- 


(°) grat ateiar fate: ae asafe | % aeqedeadiarg yeornrecalter : | wer. 


17 


( 
ae 
*) 


(%) feet 1 Sears 


°) Set TAAL? | ATA aay aah Sea TS TAT aah |v 

TEMA WHT UT: ATT: | TerTET ger AT TeTaET Tar HS I 4 [Be 
Reate  TTESTTENTAT To MAHACTT Aes To ATA 
WAY To 


fagea ate 


spelaearez | 


No. 7.~~Abstract. 


i. Preamble.—(a2) Vunhsdvali. Agrees with 
No. 5 of 1288 Vikrama, except that the de- 


scriptions of JayasimhaandMdilarajalIl. - 


are literally the same as in No. 3 of 1263 
Vikrama. 


(2) Bhimadeva IL, who resides in Ana- 
hillapataka, addresses the officials and in- 
habitants of Valauya Pathaka on Monday, 
the Pratipad of the bright half of Bhadrapada 
ot 1288 Vikrama, and announces the following 
grant :— 

AL. Grantees and Purpose.—The temples of 
Anale&vara and Salakhanegvara in 
Salakhanapura, (and) the superior of the 
monastery (there), Vedagarbhara Si, as 
wellas his son Someg vara, for the main- 


FLL 8 att: 3 We; wWed:. 
TR THT ee. L. 17, read Ceary, 


U6, SATE doubtful. L. 11, read HEMT; er. L. 12, reed 


tenance of the Bhattarakasand the alms- 
house. 

III. Object granted.—The villageof..... 
and twenty ploughs of land in the village (for 
Someévara), the village being bounded—: 

(a) To the east by the villages of Sim- 
para and Chhatahira(?), 

(6) To the south by the village of Gun- 
thava da, | 

(c) To the west by the village of Ran 4- 
vada. 

(2) To the north by the villages of Un- 
dirdand Anganavad4§. 

“IV. Officials —The writer, Mah Akshapa- 
talika MThakura Somasimha, of Thakura 
SatikumaraaKayastha. 

Ditaka: the minister for peace and war, 
Thakura Vahudeva. 
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Plate I. 
(*) Sil eer CSA SFT TAS ATR TAT AT TAC 


(7) wEraaears ORAS TH CHAT So we UR SATE START AT 
(°) TATA SS ULTRA STTTT- 
C) Tongcsitenrasreararpeareranrassigeraza- 
C) aerate near ea 
(°) TIGHTER ERR araerTera RO e ayer sEATTCATTAT- 
(*) ereanerTsntrasrtd ay arte aica eos ap 
C) srafrecatrergenare rsa rasraa ae TAS AT TA aT. 
(°) SOT ACMA S TSM AT Tea aaa eMC TOT PsA araT- 
{*°) PALMAR ACT SEAT STEM TATA ZT 
(°) raneMaSacerheqhadeaaceinaa (ar leesereary- § 
(0°) Tsar ase TT eT yeaa TASTE TITS 


C°) sansa saaeasaya ara area ag trash. 
C8) Usp Uses aera ST TST CRSA - 
(°) faauserraaaetiagiaas: ena Tae TATA: AREA 


(°) age meat | aaqeied aaa oa: aPiea 
C’) war Parad aaaritetrerieaieaaiay  aeary TTARTACY AT 
(°) aarieyeagéeat geatsaindtsht WAT URLS TT aT -ME 8 g- 
(*) Wer wercrerercgagart = frenaie ATES =| -ST- 
C°) at aaaye anit ovaries? derracat Ahr aes. 
(") Tasesrmeat  ootresraraises = Cea 6p laslaiaitar 


() aera geri? games  daraalsen|gt = 
(7°) afar WATS HOMST NCH GT decry = -we}ex- 


(7*) aquraewrard varrarraet aIredasaraeeraa UI 

C) st aa yada =—aifejracareay | wefzar —— 9 feaa- 

(7°) wercatsirgracear [24] 

Plate II. 

C) eo yes  daaear & wt -——- aise wn’ | aor 

C) agate om gala = aiitedidieea gat atgaen-9 

C@) waa[la Ramis ayant noThrafrasgetiemy- 

C) wa[a] MATH ST: qed ll grereraer wa ll geteat stestar- 

C) serra dr 1) eftreat qeetarratarat der ou gBaarat areterrar. 

@) aware dat dha ol sacat Reftomesareqea: dh. 
__ Dimensions 11} inches by 14} inches. Characters | samra®. DL, 21, HIR@OL L. 38 mal “KS, ams 
Jaina-Devanégari. Preservation, slightly damaged. | | L. 24, read thy a; ™ 


§ L. 11, read WATE BY. Li, read SY- | FL. 2, read Steir, 
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car noe en Sn ee a ee eer ce 
ee 





Re eR tN sgt 


() at _— lI qeapeRra araer war il yeareat aradtaanqareant Far rant: 





sceaensemnnanaaaeaita 


(*) og UW afeorent aerirar dar asad Tl aera sferarieatest Ul sacet ar- 
°) gaara ol aearer areret aa ol Ptaeriaasaeyfag fe 


4 


dy AV Ay omy ° 
rat 


mae | gaanrsarerainey 


Rieeteeiorney dri owadifiaéarafd = esranaaa- 
aPartarresardrarre rapier aa SARC VIC Em 
sya oaaqae oaNetaet ard | aera «= wea seadarac- 
) mpipehcenradarrasiaqaaer: | ede Uo sry aT 
) ada 1 afs aac ent frets wie: | area area FW arey- 
Yq awe taal aaat meat a ay ela TEAC Ul @ faerat BLA fra- 
) ft: ae wee | 2 waedrerararg srarecaaa | Read gaT- 
") de jens |. ear uf ona: nia wana ara c- 


qT WaT Ts: anareh: | weaaer qar yal aeraet gear ae II % falea- 
fat wet aera so wlaparcgqaqeeneen go stat- 


so faqaased 2fa Il 


TTASeTeT II 


No. 8.—Abstract. 

i. Preamble.-—(a) Vaisdvali agrees with 
No. 7 of 1288, except that Mularaja IL. is de- 
scribed as (resembling) the morning sun by illu- 
minating the world, that had been overshadowed 
by the darkness of the Mlechhas. 

(b) Bhimadeva I. addresses the officials 
and inhabitants of Vardhipathaka on 
Thursday, the 14th day of the bright half of 
Marga of 1295 Vikrama, and announces the 
following grant :— 

IT. Object granted.—(1) . - . pura, erected 
on the site of the village of Bhojuya. 

(2) A palladikd in the village of Ghisadi 
near Gohanasara. 

(3) A garden measuring two ploughs in the 
north-eastern part of. .. sana. 

- pura, being bomnaea— 

(a) Bast by the village of Nilachhi, 

(6) South by the village of Ghisadi,. 

(c) West by the village of Maduchén a. 


(d) North by the villages Trihati and 
Kushaloda. 

Boundaries of the palladikdé :— 

(4) Hast the palladikd of Dvaravatisatka, 

(5) South by the king’s highroad, 

(c) West by a little tank and the king’s field, 

(d) North by the road to Bhojuy a. 

iI. Grantee.—The temples of Vira m eé- 
vara, built by Rana Virama, son of Rana 
Linapasd, in Ghisadi,and of Sim aleés- 
vara, forthe purpose of defraying the expendi- 
ture of the worship, the trustee being the 
superior of the monastery, Rajakula V eda- 
garbhara6gi. 

LV. Officials.—Writer, as above in No. 7 of 
1288 Vikrama. 

Ditaka: the minister for peace and war, 
Thakura Vayajaladeva. 

N.8.—The first plate is signed in line 26 by 
Saimaladevi, one of Bhimadeva’s queens. 


No. 9.¢ 
Plate f. 


(*) 





L. 15, read TH TIA; ET. 


CT) 14, Shinde ic haa 


TeUAa- 


(*) erranfrcrardeacremercmstaeuatamerpearamecrant 


“Ll, resd Fae. 1.14, aft geen; firsts. 





| t Dimensions 13 inches by 15 inches. Characters Jaina- 
Devanfgari. 
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SSS ie 

C8) USACE A eT TET ETAT TTT 

(°) Cracqcnrereaniigeacae age rearaaer aaa 

CO) cacprecret area e yaaa TT aA SH 

) SSrarars Roo Sa qe ET AAS ISTIC TCR 
) MATA TANS ATH FST LE af MTT ESAT TT TATRA 
) frosrrracqamgica sara faatssrr are ara saa era weNy- 
°) SRE RCT SAT TTT ACU SETTNATT- 
(*’) TATA APTA TATE HART ATCT TATE STA: 
(—) THAT OTA CHATS TOM ATA SATS PATA 
(°°) STRICT iaesaaifa aaa era aaa or 
(4) Helens aaa ea aA ICTS ATTTA- 
(*) aqaorraeoratsatrenarrmedteararacaraan te fre a [Para aes 
(“) atrafaPicarcaracannicaraatiacantaarar — —— a- 
(") iratacuscraaarsiagiaes: eyscaafeqeraniagas: | 
(°) GRUISgETy mMatetaPygaraiy sage apraueq x ¥- 
(°) fifet gar ol osfraftaniediaieadaarayg = zeae TEATT AT 
C) g TatATe Ea gee taarcsatsaarshy ll fier dag ARR a3 -AT- 
(?") TTATe-R 8 LAAT qreneseh Be ToraMe asa ” awapiiaiae. 
(2?) et daranat Ria afedjaananasqacmat  oitrascarao 
(2°) Uneaten a aaniine Rat rsrtt Pugster cada it. 
(74) warersfstgrasteareg 


9 


i 


i a i aa 
28) 


Plete IT. 
qe edict: wMegeaerieaia:  aftceramita: ae- 
) ear | aetareaa «= aaPraprafea: «= - Gea eae aerraetaraaads 
*) _ AS OMT OM ATTA oly ost CHT avatars ast. 
) 
) 


I 


*) qaaenaaiiaqatasimiat erage ae 
") AMER IER ATO: Ged: i orrereararer war ll geaeat acaeoritaet- 
aaa: aarat Sat | arerett Syosrerarreaa AT | PTAA Hea aft- 
7) oo qesraaescaaar: dart dr ou waadifrrses- 
°) gar OAT ATTT apa riesrate rere rarer Tf aaT HT 
°) ramping qr war | aa waa gans waar 
) ant wihiehwaeediangia: | qed io ge. 
1) wT AIAaT ae | sfeateener eat free yA: | aaa waar TAT: 
(\?) Sa ate WT NY * fe qecstorsae staat TTSAISTA  Fs- 
(3) dearest leq gue: owed Barat | ataesaaiadadigat 
(4) a: 2 ate aa go aesafar « ace A aid 
(1%) Frat at art arg: groedta Uo % aeftetger wer cust: ara. | 
t L. 16, read fa ERT! CT oe 
§ L. 2, read Seq; “o: L. 4, Faaqp® v5, | eit; fasta. L.19, aah. Lit read ape’. 


( 
(* 
( 
( 
( 
(° 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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(°°) qerrer yey WNT aera war FS I 8 aeMetadrarg qoRarecailsa: 17 
(7) meoreqt carta wWRerrqecar lS @eat Wendi a areca saat | a ia- 
("°) srt atntar fia: a asafe i ¢ carat untae warayanair are- 
(°°) & Uae: | carat ara aor er ae Tea wafe: IY faRaa- 
(°°) fre areresraTgree o aaHaya o HEaTeIaH o T o sfaravyes II 
CaTATSA HEAT o T o MarsHMea ae 
AeIIeTE | 


No. 9.—Abstract. 

1. Preamble.—(a) Vanrsdvalé agrees with 
the preceding No. 8 of S. 1295 V., except that 
the 9th king Ajayapala receives the addi- 
tional epithet mahdmdhesvara, or ‘the ardent 
devotee of Siva.’ 

(6) BhimadevalIL, who residesin A na- 
hillapataka, addresses the officials and 
inhabitants ofthe Vardhipathaka on Sun- 
day, the 14th of the dark half of 1296 Vikrama, 
and announces the following grant :— 

4I. Object granted—The village of RA ja- 
yasiyani,* bounded— 

(v2) Hast by the villages of Thethavasana 
and Rivadi, : 

(b). South by Little Ubha da, 


(c) Westby Mandali, 

(d) North by the villages of Sahajava- 
sana and Dalaudda. 

ITI. Grantees.—The temples of Virame- 
Svaraand Stiimaleégvara, built by Rana 
Virama, son of the Solunki Rana Luna- 
pasa inGhutusaaito defray the expense of 
the worship, tne trustee being the superior of the 
monastery, Rajakula Vedagarbhara &i. 

IV. Officials —The writer is the same as in 
Nos. 7 and 8. 

Ditaka: the same as in No. 8. 

N.B.—The first plate is signed Mahédrdjni- 
SrisimaladevyGscha, ‘and (a grant) of queen 
Simaladevi.’ 


No. 10.+ 
Plate J. 


C1) eater Use [ota era aa TASH ATA UAT TTA SATE 


3 ~ 


6 


7 


( 
( 
( 
(? 
{ 
( 


‘ 


°) BRASH AAT AT ASH TOU Tea TPM AAT AMAT ATTN TST 
) ATTA ATT APT eT TTT TS TST TTA ETSI TTT 

p Rare era Tao TTT TAT ATH ACR ATTICA AAT- 

) TSR sta raear era ea OS age ATA STATI TAATTTNT- 

) Sea rrarreayatibs aca SNe Tae eee ATS TTA EAT 
) RT ATCA ACTA TA ATT SATA ATOMS ATTTS- 


(*) SAT ELEM ART TTL AAT AAT THETA ETE TATE S STC 

(*) HEATH CA HITT ASIAN SA TTT SS TTT TIT- 
(°°) TAMA DAG ATT ATT TT MTSU TS ae TTA TASTT- 
(*) CHATTER TAA VET TTA HAP MAAASTgeTeMTTARTISTA 


(ig Jas 


TCM eR TTSeT eTTAT- | 


(°°) aera certrraarcasa arr: CAAUTGRIL  TetorraceaP Ha 
(°) spraeie shrqweq 4: afred war Il AAE HAC AT MATIC HAY ATER Fa- 


ot 16, read faear’. L. 17, read @tq- LL. 18, read 


* The village is called Rakhian&, tiloké Virameam 
ou the Revenue Survey map, where Thethennave appears 


as Dhedfsan, Rivadt as Ribdi, Laghu Ubhada as Ubhada 


cl ae ae 
gies age Dalandda as Délod. Sahajavasana is not to be 


t Dimensions 11 imches by 134 inches. Characters 
Jaina-Devandgari. Preservation good. 


~ L. 12, read war: 
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A masta ee 





srome=ttetentiherstratnatiny 





15% 


e, S| TYACY TAMAS Isa aa Sais Rasa GaqT_ RLV aT Bayle & ATas- 
) ai MATA TTT GLS Tat ato sro Horas UAT TAS 


( 
(7) waferara Prema Haast Sara PUTA wad wa sfamasy an 
ae — fie aediesnasseracsat ofrascarneer 1 CATS far HesAT- 
(°) wa fyarcreraer eS HITT gaa eetar [sasataael] 
(*°) aan fewquanreeey | eaTGeray = [eaTaTTa! 

Plate IT. 

C) Rat aafraafedt qinentaersaaasasl westtserqgea— — are 
(*) qeqs ataargousistiasanreaaass ariteaamit Hafenrt ass ara 6 
TTR IST- 
(°() Teme: Ted i wieaeIrErer Ta GekeaT gutjarraraasaraay: Garay 
afar | afarreat 
C) aration: atarat dar) wBaaai acescarmsararaat: darat afar | 
SACI 
°) Sararmarersararasarat dart dar asrygitararesraret sar |) qeaeai 
RBA |aoT| 
(°) grrsinteararaay: dara dar | aaa Terrargrasara]eagraar dapat aa | 
() afeerert anetoonarratarat diar | qWeaarat facafararauaaar: dara 
aiat | arasa- 
(*) Re Semafacaaraay: dtarat war | Sacer aeqrarrarrdiarat dar | SWATH T- 
C) o peaeqradarat dar il caadifcsicaraiear areas aPrarras- 
(°) qatrdtarmeritnmas deeanrataiarsyat warmers ays aes 
aTar- 
(2) sb Spacqoyast reaeRE TAC ATT HCA TET STA GATE | TAT 
(7?) sq | Sth a aTaar carat Il gfeitacaitr eat Sta qfte: | wea WAAL 
J daa ath a- 
O°) Bau Qa aie adtys: fetatret weife yaatsfaet at aT AT 
aifa aretia Tal #ATS- 
(*) fare wal aftareia aan ane aie: a ert wad TAIT: F- 


HAT SAT 7 

C5) gate: i aghtgar wer use: amet: | weet Fear WAT Tere 
| qar RS WR I 
(°) feRaaté aed seeeraTgadsouagaya «ween oo aMfeET 
1 e& I 


(") qqarsa so ofarmeaa fe oo arenas aisest  atyeenema[aet | 
O°) esrqkettamtca: aatsarate aaraa aaetadarrcrearsy arise aa- 
C°) qa warmniisay sage Ard i Heareratg UYar 11H Uw NH I 

aaraat- 


$$$ $$$ $$$ 
q L. 3, read zar°; 3TGRey. L. 12, read efE T; TeE- 


§ L. 16, read HIEQ® 5 CATATERTAT. LL. 20, read @TB 
Ree ? TK. 
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a 


(°°) aah: dimat atg@natrercmatraridat meg a: AY Arcee ger a- 


(°) fanz TAA ATATT: 
(Cr) UIT rt 


REBT 


Talfa-* 
ae \} 


Meh MHIP 


of PATTI Seaey 


No. 10.— Abstract. 


ft. Preamble.—(a). Vainsdvalt agrees for 
the first eleven kings, from Milaraja I. to 
Bhimadeva If., with the preceding grant No. 9, 
of S. 1296 Vikrama; the additional king is 

12. Tribhuvanapdaladeva. 

(6) Tribhuvanapdala, who resides at 
Anahillapdtaka, addresses the officials 
and inhabitants of the Vishaya and Dan- 
dahi Pathakas on Monday, the sixth day of 
the bright half of Chaitra of 1299 Vikrama, and 
announces the following grant, which he had 
vowed on the new moon of Phalguna (of the same 
year}, on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun. 

II, Objects granted—1. The village of 
Bhamshara,+ bounded— 

(a) Hast by the villages of Kurali and 
Disayaja, 

(b) South by the villages of Kurali and 
Tribha, 

(c) West by the villages of Arathaura 
and Unjha, 

(d@) North by the villages of Unjha, Dasa- 
yaja and Kambali. 

(2) The village of Rajapuri, bounded— 


(a) Hast by Ulava(sana) and Danga. 
rau, 

(b) South-east by the villages of Chand a- 
vasana andIndravada, 

(c) South by the village of Ahirana, 

(2) West by the villages of Sirasaviand 
Nandavasana, 

(ec) North-west by the villages of Untatya 
and Sirasavi, 

(f) North by the village of Nand ivasana, 

(9) North-east by the village of Kuilaya. 

TIt. Purpose of Grant.—To feed the reli- 
gious mendicants (kdrpatiza) at the almshouse 
built by Rind Lunapas4ii in the Talapada of 
Maila, for the spiritual benefit of his mother, 
queen Salakhanadevi. 

IV. Officials.—The writer and dittaka are the 
same as in No. 9, Bhimadeva’s grant of 1296. 

V. Postseript.—A. postseript states that this 
Sdsana has been made over to Sthanapati, the 
illustrious Vedagarbhara Si (the superior 
of the Saiva monastery at Mandali), and that he 
and his successors have been made trustees. 
A further postscript adds the proviso that the 
possessors of the two villages are responsible for 
robberies committed within their boundaries. 
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* L. 21, read fear’; rome 

} The Quarter-Master General's map gives of all the vil- 
lages mentioned only Unjh4, south of Sidhpur and Uttohr, 
wich appearsto be Arathaura. 


{ Measurements of plates 11 inches by 132 inches. 


Characters Jaina-Devan4gari. 
§ L. 1, read SASHA. L. 6, read freer’. 
read OA Aae- L.10, read Tata. 
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No. 11.—Abstract. 
I. Preamble.—In the 1817th year of the 
Vikrama era, on the 4th day of the dark half 
of the month of Jyeshtha, on a Thursday, 
while the supreme ruler, supreme lord, the 
illustrious Visaladeva, the great king of 
kings,—who is made illustrious by the whole 
line of kings (his ancestors),—who obtained 
grace in consequence of a boon given by the 
husband of Uma,—who is endowed with ex- 
eeeding valour, who is (as it were) a sun (able) 
to open the buds of the lotus-field of the Chau- 
luk ya.—who is a volcanic fire to dry up the 
ocean of the army of Sing han a,—who crushed 
the lord of Malava, who resembled a hatchet on 
accountof hiscutting the roots of the creeper-like 
turbulent government of the Medapdtaka coun- 
try,— who resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king 
of Karnata (just as Purushottama was elected 
by Lakshmi the daughter of the ocean),—who 
is adorned by numerous honorific titles, such as 
‘a (second) Bhima by the strength of his arm, the 
new Sidd harAaja, and asecond Arjuna,’— 
ruled auspiciously and victoriously at Srimat 
Anahillap&taka, and while his obedient 
prime minister, the illustrious N 4 gada, heldt 
all the great offices, viz. that of secretary and the 
rest, the great provincial chief RAn A Sdman- 
tasimbha, who rules in Mandali, situated in 
Vardhipathaka, the favoured district of 
the above-mentioned supreme lord, gives the fol- 
lowing grant :—~ 
Il. Grantees and Purpose.—¥For the spiritual 
L144 wad af 75 OBST. 1.15, 10d ae, 
Fa=al °, AAT. 
Weatorn tnsoriptlong’ of the 
sense of ‘holding.’ 
§ Apt -va, ‘new,’ means that the Brahmans had not been 


res. part., is used in all the 
and 18th century in the 


welfare of the donor’s grandfather, Rana Lina- 
pasaja, tofeedin AS 4p alli, at a formerly in- 
stituted sattva, eight new Brahmans, § and to keep 
the drinking-fountain there filled (Pl. I. 1. 14). 

2. For the spiritual welfare of the donor’s fa- 
ther, Rana Samgramasimha, to provide 
a complete dinner of royal food and drink, with 
condiments, betel, &c.,at Man dalitoeight new 
Brahmans ; to provide for fourteen Brahmans of 
Brahmapura, atthe Panchadagadina Srad- 
dha, during the dark half of the month when 
the sun stands in the constellation of Virgo,]|| 
alms and dakshind ; and also to provide for the 
same Brahmans on every new moon alms 
and dukshind, and also alms for those Brah- 
mans of the Kapilaivarta,9 who have sat 
down to recite the whole Veda, and to keep 
the drinking-fountain filled (Pl. I. ll. 15-18). 

3. To provide daily food-offerings and the 
expenses of the service in the temples of Bal- 
lalanariyana and Raipandrayana, 
and to repair dilapidated temples. (PI. I. 1. 19, 
PL. IT. 1. 1.) . 

II. Objects granted.—(a) In the village of 
Mehtna siz ploughs of land, twelve shops in 
Man dali, and 6 ploughs of land in the village 
of Rinasihavasana. 

(6) A garden in Lundavasana. 

(c) A garden in Ripapura. 

(d) A palladikd with a daily tax ofone dém.* 

All this was made over for management to the 
superior of SrimaileSvaradeva’s monas- 
tery (at Mandal), the great lord of ascetics, 
Rajakula Viévamitra. (Pl II. ll. 2-5.) 


ee, 
fed_ before and were not to be fed again, a new batch 
taking their place. 

| %. @. the Mahdlayaérdddha during Blaédrapada Badi. 

“] The coast of the Bhartich districts. 

* Tam unable to explain the word paliadiké. The text 
has % % : which, I think, can only stand for Z74 
GH, ‘one dam,’ 
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Boundaries :— (c) West the village of Didhukha, 

(1) Of Mehin4— (d) North the village of Nayaka. 

(2) Hast the villages of Chunna ri, Su- IV. Oficers.—Dittak a: the minister of 
hasada, and Rauni, peace and war (of the Rang) Thakur Sridhara; 

(6) South the villages of Shandikdand | the writer of the grant is Mahakshapatalika 
N alod 4, Mahan Govinda. 





PEDIGREE OF THE CHAULUKYAS or ANHILVAp. 


A.—Main line. 


I. Mdlaraja I., son of king Raji 
S. 998—1053 or 941-42—996-974.p. [S. 1043] 


| 
II, Chamundardja, S. 1053—~—1066: ap. 997-98 —1009-10 


Syn meee 
Ili. Vallabharaéja, IV. Durlabharéja N agadeva 
S. 1066, S. 1066—1078 
A.D. 1097-98 A.D. 1010-—1021-92 


VY. Bhimadeva I. [S. 1086 and (10)93] 
S. 1078—1120 
A.D. 1021-22— 1063-64 
| 





| | 
VI. Karna I. Haripéla 
S. 1120—1150 
A.D. 1063-64—1093-94 


Tribhuvanapala 
VII. Jayasithha, Siddhardja ‘is 
S. 1150—1199 | 
A.D. 1093-94—1 143-44, 
VIII. Kumirapéla Mahipala 
S. 1190—1230 [S. 1207, 12137 


A.D. 1143-44—1173-74 


B.— Vydghrapallt or Vighelaé branch. IX. Ajayapdla 
oe J S. 1230—]233 
Dhavala, married to Kumdrap4la’s A.D. 1173-74—1176-77. 
mother’s sister 
Arnoraja | | 
: Ada, chief of Dholké X. Milardja IT. 
gal! aie el, | S. 1933-1955 XI. P ceca If. 
Viradhavala, Rand of Dholké A.D. 1176-77—1178 a P 
Independent since S. 1276-s-1295 (P) AD. 1178—1241-2 
A.D. 1219-20—]238-39 (?) [S. 1263, 65, 66, 
83, 87, 88, 95, 96] 
MIT. Visaladeva [S. 1317] 
Rana from 1238-39 XIE. gta br aa 


S. 1300—1318 king of Anhilvad 
AD. aes aca S. 1998-1 300 
XTV. Arjunadeva A.D, 1241-42—]243-44 


S, 1318—1331 [S. 1318, 1328] 
A.D. 1261-62—1274-75 


| 
XV. Sdrangadeva 
S. 1331—1353. [S. 1350] 
A.D.. 1274-75— 1296 


XVL Ka‘nadeva i 
S. 13853—1360 
A.D. 1296—1304, ' 
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Notz.—The dates have been taken forthe reigns 
of the kings of the main line from the Praban- 
dhachintdmant, and agree with those of Mr, Forbes, 
given in the Rds Mdld, except in the cases of 
Bhimadeva I., Karnadeva I. and Bhimadeva II. 
They agree with those of the Vichdraéreni for the 
reigns of Durlabharaja and of his successors, not 
for the earlier ones, which have been thrown into 
utter confusion by a transposition of Chamunda- 
raja among the Chapotkatas. The origin of this 
error probably was a clerical mistake by which 
Chamundar&ja’s name had been left out, and after- 
wards been marked on the margin with an errone- 
ous mark of reference in the text. Later copyists 
and correctors then enteredChéamundain the wrong 
place, and altered the dates so as to agree. The 
Government copy of the Vichdrasrent says, fol. 6d, 
1. 12, to fol. 7a, 1. 7:—tadanusamva. 821 varshe vai- 
Sdkha sudi 2-some somachdudavansotpannah srtva- 
nordjah &rt anahilapuram asihdpayat tatra cha 60 
varshans rdjyam abhukta; tatputrena yogardjena 
nava varsha 9 radjyam kritta)m; tatah samvat 
891 (!) varshopavishtasrirainaddityena varsha 3 raj- 





yam kritam || tato vairasimhasya rdjyam varsha 
11 tatah sare. 903 upa’ tatsuta kshemardjasya rdj- 
yams cha 13 944 varshopavishta suta CHAMUNDATG 
va, 28 tatah sah. 981 || varshop’ suta ghdghadasya 
rdjyam cha|| 28 || 998 varshopamnta sutaptardjyam 
cha || 9 tttham evarn 1018 tttham chdvaddvarmsesh- 
tabhih 196 varsha.rdjyam kritam || tad anu sari. 
1018 varshe chaulukyavamsopavishtasya dauhitra 
srimtlardjyam 35 tatah || sam. 1052 varshopavishta 
SUTA VALLABHArdjardjyam. v. 14 tatah sam. 1066 
varshe bhrdtri durlabhardjardjyam varsha 12, ete. 
The Vichdragrent gives the following exact dates 
for (1) Jayasimha, death 8.1199. Karttika 
sudi 3; (2)Kumdarap4la, abhisheka Margasira 
sudi 4, 8. 1199, death Pausha sudi 12,8. 1229; (3) 
Ajayapala, deathPhalguna sudi 12,8. 1.232; (4) 
MialaradjalIL, death Chaitra sudi 4,8. 1234.— 
The dates for the kings of the VAgheld branch have 
been taken from the Vichdragrent. The connection 
of their first ancestor, Dhavala, with the main 
line is not clear. But he also must have been a 
Chauluky a, as his descendants always bear thig 
family name in the inscriptians. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BARISAL GUNS, é&e. 

In amanual of The District of Bakarganj by 
Mr. Beveridge, the country round the mouth of the 
Ganges, and its peculiarities, are described. In 
one passage he refers to a phenomenon in one of 
the islands out in the Bay of Bengal. 

“T questioned Khela Mag about the curious 
phenomenon known by the name of the Barisal 
guns. He said that he heard them often in the 
beginning of the rains. He described the sound 
as being exactly like that of the discharge ofa 
cannon, and said if appeared to have no connection 
with the tide, and that the noise was quite dif- 
ferent froni that of the ‘ Bore,’ or of the coming in 
of the breakers. The nolses appeared to come 
from the north, south, and south-west. The state- 
ment tat they sometimes come from the north is 
important, for hitherto we have supposed that no 
one ever got tothe south ofthem. Itis because 
that they are always heard from the south that 
the natives poetically represent them as caused 
by the shutting and opening of Ravana’s gate in 
Ceylon.” Mr. Beveridge adds (p. 168), “ The con- 
clusion, therefore, which I come to, is that the 
sounds are atmospheric, andin some way con- 
nected with electricity.” 

At p. 164 of vol. V. of the Indian Antiguary, 
Mr. Horne, in his account of Himflayan villages, 
mentions, the extraordinary and imposing sounds 
heard in the early morning amongst the mighty 
peaks,—not ascribable, he thinks, to avalanches, 
and which the natives cannot account for. 


The town of Koimbatir, in Madras, ig backed on 
the west by a semicircle of lofty mountains, cleft in 
the centre of the are by a lower pass, down the high 
slope above which, on the south, a white streak of 
Waver ig seen descending. This is the source of the 

irivani, an affluent of the Bhavantriver, which 
skirts and drains the southern watershed of the 
Nilgirts. The Siriv&ni waterfall issues from a re- 
markable pool orrock-basin, quite 4000 feet high on 
the mountain side, and called by the jungle people 
Muttiukulam, ‘ Pearl-foot.’ The people havea 
great awe of this pool, and can hardly be persuaded 
to approach it, declaring that extraordinary and 
tremendous noises are at times heard to issue from 
it, and roll cracking amongst the mountains. 
Tt is declared to be bottomless, and certainly 
the longest bamboo obtainable could find no 
bottom, 

In a book of South American travel published a 
few years ago, there was an account of a tremen- 
dous and terrifying noise proceeding for three days 
from the interior of the vast Guiana forest- 
wilderness: there was no earthquake or volcanic 
phenomena to account for it, and the Indians could 
suggest no cause or explanation. 

Whether Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion of atmo- 
spheric causes and electricity will account for 
these mighty and mysterious voices from ocean, 
mountains, and forest is a question for natural 
philosophers to determine. 


M. J. W. 
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ARCH AMOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSEH, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from page 42.) 


XV.—Gold treasure-trove in Madras. 


N vol. IT. of Col. Yule’s edition of the Travels 
of Miarco Polo, pp. 805-311, there is an ac- 
count of the once famous port of Kail, in 
Tinnivelly, near the extreme southern cape of the 
Peninsula. In Marco Polo’s time it belonged to 
Aslar, the eldest of five brother-langs who ruled 
the regions of the south. “ At this city,’’ says 
Marco, ‘“‘touchall ships that come from the west 
—from Hormos, Aden, and Arabia.’’ Its site is 
ascertained to have been on the Tamraparni 
river, at a spot now one and a half miles from its 
mouth,—of old probably nearer thesea, on a back- 
water, whence its name (kdyal in Tamil =a 
backwater) ; and ruins of old fortifications, tem- 
ples, wells, tanks, everywhere for three or four 
miles along the coast, attestits ancient wealth and 
importance, while the whole plain for a mile and 
a half inland is covered with mounds, tiles, and 
broken pottery, amongst which pieces of china- 
ware are not uncommon. Diggings in those 
mounds would probably discover much of anti- 
quarian interest. Except the above-mentioned 
vestiges, the great and populous city has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, its name 
surviving only in tradition, and its site till of 
late uncertain. Tutacorin, a few miles farther 
up, is now the rising and frequented port. 
Between two and three years ago a remark- 
able discovery of gold coin was made in the 
tract once oceupied by the ancient port. Some 
coolies, whilst digging a water-channel at some 
distance inland, dug up a large globular metal 
vessel, the lips of the mouth of which had been 
turned down and beaten together so as to close 
the opening completely. The vessel contained 
gold coins to the amount, it is believed, of some 
thousands—principally, it would seem, Muham- 
madan; but the treasure was instantly divided 
amongst the finders, and almost the whole of 
it melted down! The energetic Collector of 
the province, Mr. R. K. Puckle, from whom 
I received the account, as soon as the news 
of the find oozed out and reached him, used 
all means of encouragement and persuasion to 
induce the people to bring him any of the 
coins, offering a reward for them beside their 
intrinsic value as gold; but this only increased 


the fear of the ignorant finders, and of the 
whole great treasure only about thirty pieces 
were rescued, in a manner showing how insu- 
perable popular suspicions are in such an affair. 
On approaching a village where it was thought 
there might be some of the coins, a little girl 
was seen ranning away from it carrying a small 
earthen chdtti, and happening to fall in her haste 
the chdétt broke and thirty coins rolled out, which 
appear to have been all that escaped the melt- 
ing-pot. It would be unsafe to estimate from 
this scanty remnant the general character of 
the whole great hoard, which there is reason to 
believe did amount to thousands, all gold, but the 
few that escaped were of Muhammadan coinage, 
except one piece of Johanna of Naples (4.p. 1343- 
82); from this it may be concluded that Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Venetian broad pieces, such as 
were wont to be used in the old traffic with the 
East, were not wanting in the hoard. Could but 
the circumstances be told in which this remark- 
able golden treasure was amassed, concealed, and 
lost, what a strange story might be revealed ! 

Of other golden finds in Madras territories, a 
large quantity of Roman gold coins was found in 
1787 near N elltir, under the remains ofa small 
Hindu temple; there were many coins of Trajan, 
and several as fresh and beautiful as if just from 
the mint. (See As. Res. vol. IL. p. 332.) Five 
pieces of the Emperors were dug up at Karur, 
in Koimbatir, in 1806; and in the same district 
I have twice known small chéitis contaiming 
several hundreds of the minute spangle-like 
Hindu coins, popularly called ‘Shanar cash,’ 
with which all Southern India seems sown (see 
Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 191), to have been turned 
up in ploughing. I remember, too, when the 
right of excavating and searching for coin in the 
extensive old mud fort at Dharapuram, in 
Koimbatir, was rented out and farmed—an item 
in the district accounts—gold coins were said to 
be found there frequently. A potful of Roman 
aurei is also reported to have been found near 
Solaptir in 1840: only a few were preserved. 
In Asia, as in Europe, the amount of treasure- 
trove preserved has ever been lamentably small 
in proportion to the amount discovered. 
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The hoard in Tinnivelli was discovered in 
December 1872; its probable value is estimated. 
atalakh ofrupees. The labourers divided the 
spoil, but the Tahsildar succeeded in recover- 
ing Rs. 8,000 worth of coin and ingots; the 
rest was quickly melted down, and all traces of 
it lost. Of the coins 31 were obtained for Go- 
vernment, and are now in the Madras Museum. 
The inscriptions on the whole of the coins are 
in Arabic or Kufic, with one exception,—a coin 
of Peter of Aragon, (not Johanna of Castile), 
the legend on which is in Latin in old Gothic 
characters, and reads thus :— 

“Summa potestas est in Deo. 

P. Dei gra. Aragon. sigil. re.” surrounding 
a shield. 

“Ps. Cost. Dei gra. Aragon. sigil. reg :.”’ 
In the field an eagle. 

The P. referred to is Pedro III., king of 
Aragon, who began to reign a.D. 1276. 

He concluded a treaty with a Sultan of the 
Mamluk Bahrite dynasty, and hence probably 
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the coin found its way to Egypt, and so to 


India. 

The coins bearing Arabic characters belong to. 
four dynasties,—the Khalifs, Atabegs, Ayub- 
ite, and Mamluk Bahrite. The coins in Kufic 


characters have not been deciphered. 


The greatest gold-find recorded in Madras 
happened in 1851, when a vast treasure was 
discovered on a hill near Kottayam, ten 
miles east of Kannanur: the native discoverers 
for a long time maintained the strictest se- 
crecy; the purity of the gold attracted the 
jewellers and wealthy men, and nearly all 
were melted down for ornaments. No less 
than five cooly-loads of gold coins are said 
to have been taken from this spot. Highty or 
ninety coins came into the possession of the 
Raja of Travancore, and a larger number was 
obtained by General Cullen, the Resident. Not 
one reached the Madras Museum. The coins 
were of the following reigns :—Augnstus, Ti- 
berius, Claudius, Caligula, Drusus.* 





MATHURA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY F. S. GROWSE, M.A., B.C.S: 


The Pali inscriptions, of which rubbings and 
transcripts are herewith sent, have been collect- 
ed within ‘the last few years from different 
spots in and about the city of Mathura. The 
stones upon which they are engraved are as yet 
in my own possession, but will eventually be 
transferred to a local museum, which is now in 
course oferection. The building was commenced 
more than twenty years ago by Mr. Mark 
Thornhill, the then Collector of the district, who 
intended it as a rest-house for natives of rank 
on their occasional visits to the station. After 
some Rs. 50,000, raised by ‘local subscription, 
had been expended, the work was interrupted by 
the Mutiny, and never resumed till 1874, when 
Sir John Strachey, the most liberal supporter 
of art and science that the North-West has ever 
had at its head, warmly encouraged the idea of 
its conversion into a museum, and subsequently 
sanctioned a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,500 from pro- 
vincial funds. The central court was last year 
raised by the addition of an attic, and covered 


fe, 
* From Catalogue of Coins in the Government Musewn 
Madras ; 


+I have been able to carry out so many architectural 


works since I have been at MathurA that probably in after 


years native tradition will associate with my name every- 


in with a stone vault. In this (so far as con- 
structional peculiarities are concerned) I have 
reproduced the roof of the now ruined temple of 
Harideva at Govardhan, an interesting speci- 
men of the eclectic style that prevailed in the 
reign of the emperor Akbar, and which so recent- 
ly as 1872 was in almost perfect preservation. 
The cost of these additions was Rs. 5,366. A 
portico is now being added at an estimated out- 
lay of Rs. 8,494; and when the openings that 
were broken through the walls by Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s whimsical successor, with the express object 
of disfiguring his predecessor’s design, have been 
closed in with tracery, the whole will present a 
most beautiful and elaborate specimen of the 
architecture of Mathuri in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.t 

Though the cost of the building has been so 
considerable, it is only of small dimensions, the 
whole surface of the stone being covered with 
geometric and flowered patterns of the most 
artistic character. It is therefore intended to 








thing that was built about this period. 1 wish, therefore, to 
place on record that Iam not responsible for the design 
of the portico. It is in itself very beautiful work, but it is 
se out of place in the open air, on the side of a dusty 
road. 
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make it not a general, but simply an architectural 
and antiquarian museum, and I hope to be able 
to arrange in it, in chronological series, speci- 
mens of all the different styles that have pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, from the reign of 
the Indo-Skythian Kanishka, in the century im- 
mediately before Christ, down to the present 
day, which (as before said) will be illustrated in 
perfection by the building itself. 

Tt cannot be denied that it was high time 
for some such institution to be established: for 
in an ancient city like Mathura interesting relics 
of the past, even when no definite search is being 
made for them, are constantly cropping up ; and, 
unless there is some easily accessible place to 
which they can be consigned for custody, they 
run an imminent risk of being no sooner found 
than destroyed, Inscriptions in particular, de- 
spite their exceptional value in the eyes of the 
antiquary, are more likely to perish than any- 
thing else, since they have no beauty to recom- 
mend them to the ordinary observer. Thus a 
pillar, the whole surface of which is said to have 
been covered with writing, was found in 1860, 
in making a road on the site of the old city wall. 
There was no one on the spot at the time who 
could read it, and the thrifty engineer, thinking 
such a fine large block of stone ought not to be 
wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a 
buttress for a bridge. A base ofa pillar, No. 3 
in the presentseries, was dug up about the same 
time, and, after being plastered and vhitewashed 
was imbedded by the Collector in a gatepost he 
was then building m front of the Tahsili. There 
I re-discovered it only two years ago, when the 
gateway was pulled down to improve the ap- 
proach tothe museum. Similarly No. 11 had 
been set up by a subordinate in the Public Works 
Department to protect a culvert on the high- 
road through cantonments. I have therefore 
thought it better to provide at once for some 


record of the present series, without waiting | 


for an opportunity—that might never occur— 
to decipher them more completely; since a 
civilian’s stay in a district is always a matter 
of much uncertainty, and if I were transferred 
before the museum was ready for their recep- 
tion they would probably soon be lost sight of 
altogether. 

No. 1 is from a small fragment of stone re- 
cently found in the compound of the Magis- 
trate’s court-house. This would seem to have 


rn 


been the site of an extensive Buddhist monas- 
tery : for in 1860, when the foundations of the 
new building were being laid, a number of large 
statues, bases of pillars, rails, and other seulo- 
tures were unearthed. The greater part were 
sent to the Agra museum, and the others dis- 
persed in various quarters. The little stone of 
which I am now writing had probably been 
thrown aside as of no value. It reads thus :— 

. . shhasya rdjyo smiwatsare 28, Hemant 3 (or 
A) di, 
which might be translated “On the... day 
of the third (or fourth) winter month in the 
28th year of the reign of.” 

The king commemorated was probably Ka- 
nishka ; for the end of the tail of the 2 is just 
visible, and other inscriptions of his were found 
on the same spot. If, however, for réjya be read. 
rdjye, it would be necessary to translate “‘ in the 
28th year [of some unspecified era] in the reign 
of.” And this is perhaps preferable, for although 
a reion may well have lasted twenty-eight years, 
—the number here given,—in other parallel 
inscriptions the figures run too high to be so 
interpreted. 

No, 2 is from the base of a large seated 
figure of Buddha, in red sandstone, of which 
only the crossed legs remain. This I dug up 
in one of what are called the Chanubira mounds, 
near the Sonkh road, at the junction of the 
boundaries of the township of Mathura and the 
villages o* Bakirpur and Giridharpur. Both 
these settlements are of comparatively recent 
date, and the site seems to have been the very 
centre of the old Buddhist city. The left hand 
of the fienre had rested on the left thigh, the 
right being probably raised in an attitude of 
admonition. Another mutilated figure of similar 
character, but without inscription, was found 
on the same spot, and I mention the fact smce 
these are the only specimens I have .with the 
hands in this position; in all the others they 

re crossed over the feet. The inscription begins 
Mahéréjasya Deva puirasya Huvishkasya sari, 
33 grt. 1 di. 8 bhikshusya . . hasya . . takasya 
2 es Buddhasya. 

The remainder is more or less uncertain. 
General Cunningham took the word ending in 
takasya to be Tripiiakasya. If really so, the 
inscription would be specially valuable as pro- 
bably fixing the site of the stipas of the Abhi- 
dharma, the Siéitra, and the Vinaya (collectively 
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called Tripituka), which are mentioned by both 
the Chinese pilgrims as being at Mathura. 

No. 3 is from the base ofa pillar found at 
the same place as No. 1. It is cut im bold clear 
letters which are for the most part decipherable, 
as follows :— 

Ayan kumblaka dénam bhikshunam Surt- 
yosye Buddha-rakshitasya cha prahtiakdnam. 
Anantyzin (?) deyam dharmma pa... nam. 
Sarvasa prahitekanam arya dakshitaye bhavatu. 

The purport of which would be : “ This pillar 
is the gift of the mendicants Surya and Buddha- 
rakshita, prahitakas. <A religious donation in 
perpetuity. May it be in every way a blessing 
to the prahitakas !” 

Tobservethat Prof. Kern, in his “Notes on the 
Junnar Inscriptions” (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 40), 
questions the probability of a bhikshw being ever 
a donor, since (as he says) monks have nothing 
to give away, alltoreceive. But in this place 
the reading is unmistakably clear, nor is the fact 
really at all inconsistent with Hindu usage. In 
the Mathuri district I can point to two large 
masonry tanks, costing each some thousands of 
rupees, which have been constructed by mendi- 
cant bawéyis out of alms that they had ina 
jong course of years begged for the purpose. 
The word prahiiaka, if l am right in so reading 
it, is of doubtful signification. It might mean 
either ‘messenger’ or ‘committee-man,’ a com- 
missioner or a commissionaire. 

No. 4 is from the mound called the Kan- 
kali tila. It is cut on the upper part of a 
broken slab which has an ornamental border 
round the edge, but otherwise presents a plain 
surface. The obverse of the stone is more 
elaborately carved, and resembles the spandril 


of a doorway, with a vine-leaf scroll, and in the . 


jamb the model of a triumphal colamn support- 
ing’ the figure of an elephant on a bell capital 
that is surmounted by winged lions. The 
upper portions of two such pillars as that here 
represented are in existence, the one at Sankiga, 
the other In my own collection with the date 
Huvishka San. 39 on the abacus: it has been 
figured in vol. Il. of Gen. Cunningham’s Ar- 
cheological Survey Reports. The first letter in 
the inscription at the back of this curious slab 
belongs to a word that has been destroyed : it is 


followed by the name of the donor in the geni- 


tive case, Mugali-putas. This would seem to 
be a distinctively Buddhist appellation, and 
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therefore woxnthy of remark, smce most of the 
sculptures found in this tld are of Jaina 
type. 

No. 5 is from the base of a small headless 
seated nude figure of white stone, and, to 
judge from the style of the sculpture and the 
ill-formed letters, is of no very great antiquity. 
Under it is a row of six standing ficures, three 
on either side of a eentral chakra. Nothing is 
recorded in the inscription beyond the date; 
but this is given both in words and figures, as 
follows :— 

Smiwvatsare sapta panydse 57 Hemantu tritiye 
divase trayadase. Asya purvayam : 
that is to say, “In the year fifty-seven (57), 
on the thirteenth day of the third winter month.” 
It had been built up into a mud wall in the 


. Manoharpur quarter of the city, and my atten- 


tion was first called to it by General Cunning. 
ham. It is curious in two ways: first, because 
it definitely fixes, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, the value of the symbol representing 50; 
secondly, if the date is really the year 57 of the 
same era as that employed in the inscriptions of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, itis the earliest un- 
mistakably Jaina figure yet found in.this neigh. 
bourhood. I cannot, however, believe but that it 
is comparatively modern, and if so it affords a 
strong confirmation of a theory originally broach- 
ed, I believe, by Mr. Thomas. He suggests 
that the Indo-Skythians using the era of the 
Seleucid, which commenced in the Ist of Oc- 
tober 312 38.c., gave only the year of the cen- 
tury, omitting the century itself, in the same 
way as we write ’77 for 1877. The theory is 
corroborated by the fact that only one of the 
Mathura inscriptions as yet found gives a date 
higher than a hundred, viz. 185 ; and this par- 
ticular inscription probably belongs to an entire- 
ly different series: for in it the division of the 
year is not into the three seasons of Grishma, 
Varsha, and Hemanta, but according to the 
Hindu calendar still in use, the month quoted 
being Paushya. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the era of the Seleucide is the one in- 
tended; it might with equal or even greater 
probability be the Kaamirian era employed by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his Réja- 
tarongint, and still in use among the Brahmans 
of that country. Itis otherwise called the era 
of the Saptarshis, and dates from the secular 
procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra Sudi | of 
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the 26th year of the Lhe 26th year of the Kali-yaga, 3076 p.c* Itis |  Siddhofluikaeya datta-dhikshueya vikdrasve. 3076 B.c.* Itis 
known to be a fact, and is not a mere hypo- 
thesis, that when this era is used the hundreds 
are generally omitted. The chronological dif- 
ficulties involved in these inscriptions seem, 
therefore, almost to defy solution: the order in 
which the kings, whose names are mentioned, 
succeeded one another is uncertain: the era 
may commence either in October 312 B.c. or in 
March 5076 B.c.; and the century of the era is 
mever expressed. It has occurred to me that 
the phrase asya purvayam, which is of such very 
frequent occurrence, and has never been satis- 
factorily explained, may possibly refer to this 
suppression ofthe first figures of the date. 

No. 6 is from a broken Buddhist rail found 
at the same place as No. 2. The front is 
carved with asingle female figure, unusually 
well executed, and at the back were three bas- 
reliefs, the lowest of which has been lost. The 
inscription is a single line between the upper 
and middle groups, and, as it ends with the word 
ddénam, apparently records only the donor’s 
name, though what the name is I cannot exactly 
determine. 

No. 7 is from the base of a seated Buddha of 
very early character, with drapery falling over 
the body in w multiplicity of small folds. I re- 
covered it from the bed of the Jamuna, where 
it was being used by the dhobis as a washing- 
stone. The letters are so worn that the only 
words I am able to decipher are Daya-dharmma 
and Buddha in the first line, and at the end of 
the second sarvva and again Buddha. 

Wo. 8 is from the base of a small seated figure 
with a group below itasin No.5. It was found 
at the Kankali tila. Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
reads it thus :— 


Siddhajtvikasya daita-bhikshusn ya vihdrasya, 
and translates, ‘Of the monastery of Datta- 
bhikshu, who had accomplished the object of 
existence.” Ishould prefer to render, “May 
if prosper! The gift of Jivika, a mendicant ; 
for the monastery.” 

No. 9 is from the base of a very large seated 
figure carved in red sandstone, of which nothing. 
but the feet remaim. It begins Varsha-mdse 
2 divas 6, “ A the sixth day of the second month 
of the rains.” ‘The remainder is too much de- 
faced for me to make ont. 

No. 10 is from below a small seated nude 
figure, carved in white stone, a material which 
ordinarily indicates a more modern date. The 
inscription is mm three portions, and gives the 
Samvat year in Nagari fieores as 1184. It was 
found at the Kank4litila, which would thus seem 
to have been popularly frequented as a religious 
site for a period extending continuously over 
more than a thousand years. Hither the Jams 
succeeded the Buddhists, in the same way as 
Protestants have taken the place of Catholics 
in our English cathedrals, or the two rival sects 
may have existed together, like Greek and Latin 
Christians in the holy places at Jerusalem. 

No. 11, under the feet ofa large seated Bud- 
dha in red sandstone, reads ee — 
Mahirijasya oo ya Huvishkasya rajya 

sain 50 He. 3 dz. 2 

It is valuable as an undoubted early example 
of the same symbol for 50, as is seen in No. 5. 

All these readings are tentative and imper- 
fect. Even so they supply matter for interest- 
ing speculation. But if, as I hope, they are 
supplemented and corrected, much more will, 
no doubt, be.elicited from them. 

Mathura, aa 2, 1877. 





THE STCRY OF KHAMBA AND THOIBI: A MANIPURI TALE. 
TRANSLATED BY G. H. DAMANT, OFFG. POLITICAL AGENT, MANIPUR. 


In the country of Manipur theve is a village 
called Mayang Imphal, where there was a king 
called Yai Thongnal. He had three sons, the 
eldest called Hauram Halba, the second Hanram 
Ningai, and the youngest Hauram Tol. When 
their father died the three brothers quarrelled as 
to which should be king; but the youngest 
gained the throne, and the second brother, 


Hauram Ningai, fled to a village called Meisang 
where the king, Songlel Lalthaba, succoured. 
him, and he married a wife there and begot 
Pachelba, who begot Purelba, who slew five 
tigers in Tarbung. 

Songlel Lalthaba, the king of Moirang, be- 
got Kekhoi Lalthaba, who had two sons, Jira- 
kong Yamba and Chingkhntol Haiba; the 


Ba Se ee 
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eldest, Jarathong Yamba, afterwards became 
king, and the second, Chingkhnutol Haiba, was 
J ubraja. . 

King Jarathong Yamba, deeming that Pu- 
relba had become famous by having killed the 
tigers, gave him his own wife, Gnangko Reima 
Yareltom Pokpi, and he married her and begot 
a daughter called Khamno and a son called 
Khamba. As the king of Moirang had a great 
liking for Purelba, he gave him the lands of 
Nongtholba, Lonoirakpa, and Khada Halba, and 
also the salt well at Tarbung and the Naga 
villages of Laisang and Kharam Lairel; he also 
received a tribute of pepper from the Nagas. 
Purelba had formed a friendship with Thonglel 
Athoba, Nongbal Chonuba Asingba, and Kabni 
Sélang Maiba Kharingnang Chumba. When 
Khamba was born his three friends told him 
that it would be well to go to the king and ask 
him to give the child a name. The king told 
them to wait a little, and after some considera- 
tion came back and said, “As I have made you 
wait, let us call your son Khamba.’”* The 
father was pleased with it, and gave a chei, i.e. 
two tolds, of gold. 

Now the king Jarathong Yamba and the 
Jubraja Chingkhutol Haiba had no children, 
although the king had fifteen wives and the 
Jubraja eleven, so they went and worshipped 
the god Thangyjing, but still the king had no 
child. However, Langmailing Thojamu Sang- 
nanil Khurambi, the first wife of the Jubrija, 
bore a daughter. The king was very much 
pleased, and said, ‘“‘As I have no child, this 
daughter of my brother’s will be celebrated 
above all others: let us therefore call her Thoidé 
(i.e. ‘ famous’). 

One day after this, as Purelba was returning 
from the palace he fell ill, and called his two 
friends Thonglel and Chouba, and said to them, 
“My friends, I am very ill and about to die, 
therefore I wish to speak to you. My friend 
Chouba, you have a son, Phairoichamba 
Selungbahal, and I havea daughter, Khamnu:; 
do you therefore make her your daughter and 
marry her to your son.” So saying he called 
the child and gave her away ; she was then five 
years old. Then he said to Thonglel, “ You, 
make to sop word khamba means ‘to restrain, to 
The at as of a large 
Bengal ; it is propelled by the 


* 


like skittles on a small scale. 
kind of creeper called gila in 
finger at a number of pins set 
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my friend, although you have nine wives, have 
no child; therefore take my children, Khamnu 
and Khamba, for your own, and also take all 
my clothes, turban, dao, spear, hunting dress, war 
dress, necklaces and ornaments, and if you hear 
of any one ill-treating my children protect them 
like a father; and do you, my friend Chouba, 
acting like a mother, protect their land and 
wood, and guard them should any one make 
them slaves or seize their cattle; and do you, 
Thonglel, be a father to them.’’ With these 
words Parelba died. 

After this Khamba gradually began to sit 
and walk, and when Khamnu was old enough 
to nurse her little brother her mother died, and 
Thonglel and Chouba came and burnt her body, 
and Thonglel said to Khamnu and Khamba, 
“My children, come to my house and I will be 
your father; you have none else left to care for 
you.” But Khamnn refused to leave her father’s 
house, and Thonglel then told her that her 
father on his deathbed had entrusted all his 
property to him ; and, as it would be spoiled if 
it remained there, he took it all away with him. 
When he reached home he said to his wite, 
Thungselbi, “In case I die, fall ik, or forget it, 
you remember that this property all belongs to 
my iriend Purelba and his wife.’ But after- 
wards, through the miraculous power of a god, 
he forgot all about it, and so did the children. 
In the meantime Khamnu used to support her 
little brother by begging. 

One day, by the merey of God, Khamnu 
went to beg at -the house of Ningollikpa of 
Moirang, and it happened that Thoibt had come 
there to play at kdng,+ and was eating with 
the other ladies of the royal family. When 
Khamnu came up, the servant at the door would 
not let her enter, saying that the ladies were at 
dinner; but just at that moment Thoib! came 
out to bathe, and seeing Khamnu asked who 
she was. Khamnu replied that she had come 
to beg, and that her name was Khamuu, and 
she was the daughter of a Kumal.t Thoibt felt 
pity for her, and asked her where she hved, and 
why she came to beg, and whether she had no 
father, mother, or brother. Khamnu said she 
had no father or mother, but supported one 
a en A Se EN, eel, Mme 





in @ row. It is principally played by the Manipuri women. 


I The puris are said to be derived from four tribes 
—Moirang, Luang, Kumal, and Meithei ; they have now all 
assumed the name Meithei, which tribe seems to have con- 
quered the rest, 
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young brother, and she lived in the quarter of 
Chingai. Thoibi pitying her, replied, “Let 
you and me be friends and eat together ;’’ and 
she took her among the other royal ladies and 
made her eat, and gave her rice and vegetables 
for her brother, and had it well cooked, an@ 
told her to take home with her all the rice, fish, 
and salt that was left ; and it was as much as 
she could carry. Thoibt then asked her brother’s 
name, and Khamnu told her it was Khamba. 
Thoibi then said, “Sister, all the royal ladies 
are going to-morrow to fish in the Logtak (a, 
Jake in the sonth of Manipur); come with me 
and steer my boat; but it is not proper that 
you should come among so many people with 
such ragged clothes; stop a little.’ And she 
sent her servant Senu into the house and 
brought a dhuti, chadar, and pagrt for Khamba, 
and a phanek and chadar§ for Khamnu, and 
gave her some sel|| as well. 

Khamnu returned home and gave the rice 
and clothes to her brother. Khamba, finding 
the food very good, asked her where she had 
got it, and she told him how she had formed a 
friendship with Thoibi, who had given her the 
food and clothes, and invited her to steer ‘her 
boat next day when she went a-fishing; and she 
told Khamba to stay at home and gnard the 
house. Harly next morning the ladies of the 
royal family, with Thoibi and Khamnu, went 
down to the Logtak, and cast their nets and 
caught many fish. 

Towards evening Khamba, thinking that he 
might meet Thoibi, determined to go to the 
lake, so he took a boat and fortunately came 
to the very place where his sister and Thoibi 
were. Directly he and Thoibi met they fell in 
love with each other, and she asked Khamnn if 
she knew who he was. The girl replied that he 
was ber own brother, and turned to him and 
asked him why he had come. He said she had 
been a long time returning, so he had come to 
meet her. His sister said she would follow, and 
he returned home, Thoibi, Khamnu, and the 
rest followed, and Thoibi gave Khamnnu a great 





call The dress of a Manipuri woman consists of a skirt 
ed phamek, worn straight across the breast under the 
armpits, a jacket called phurit, and a chader; the two 
Jatter are often dispensed with. : 

| A small brown corn used in Manipur; about 450 go 
to the rupee. ae : 

“] Hockey is the great national game of the Manipurtis, 
. whether on foot or horseback; it played by all classes, 

from the Raja downwards. Even now to be a good hockey- 
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quantity of fish for herself and her brother to 
eat. 

Now Thoibi had been very. much pleased with 
Khamba, and could not forget him, so she told 
Khamnu she would pay her a visit at her own 
house, and then went away, and they all went 
In the evening Thoibi 
took her servant Senu with her to carry some 
food, and went to Khamba’s house. Khamnu saw 
her coming and saluted her, and Thoibt asked 
her how she and her brother managed to live. 
She replied that through their poverty they were 
forced to livé by begging. Thoibi replied, “ Your 
house does not look like the house of poor 
people, but seems to belong to some great officer : 
tell me the truth.’”” Khamnn said, “My father 
was an officer under the king of Kumal,—so I 
have heard my father and mother say.”’ Thoibi 
was secretly rejoiced to hear that, and said, “Itis 
very late, we cannot go alone; tell your brother 
to see us home.”” So Khamba went with them 
and on the way he and Thoibi agreed that they 
would be betrothed, and took an oath to be 
faithful to each other, and Khamba came back 
after seeing Thoibt home. 

Some time after this the two divisions of the 
village of Moirang played a match at hockey ; 
Kongyamba was captain of the lower division, 
and Khamba of the upper division. Previous 
to this, Khamba had not been renowned among 
the people, but God made him victorions at 
hockey, and he defeated Kongyfimba, and all 
the people of the upper division were glad; and 
after this his father’s friend Nongbil Chouhba 
introduced him to all as the son of Purelba. 

in a short time afterwards all the people 
assembled and obtained leave from the king to 
hold a festival* in honour of the god Thang- 
jing, and Kongyamba was appointed to collect 
flowers to decorate the lower division of the 
village, and Khamba to do the same for the 
upper division, and Nongbal Chouba then in- 
troduced him to the king. Harly next morning 
Kongyaémba and Khamba went to pick flowers, 
as the festival was to be held on the following 





layer is a sure way of rising to notice in the state. 

= © This festival is called Tota. and is still com- 
monly held; it is a remnant of paganism which has not 
succumbed to the Hinduism now eked ag the country. 
The god in whose honour the festival is held is placed m 
the midst, and all the men and women, both married and 
unmarried, dance round it gaily decked with flowera, sonzs 
are sung, and the village fiddlers attend. There appears to 
be very fittie idea of religious worship in it. 
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day. Kongyaémba told Khamba to go up the 
mountain,and he wouldremain where he was;and 
Kongyamba picked haukerot+ flowers, but Kham- 
ba climbed a tree and gathered mellait flowers, 
and when they had done so they both returned 
home. And Thonglel, his father’s friend, called 
Khamba and gave him all his father’s clothes 
and ornaments, and also tanght him to dance. 
When the king and all the people were assem- 
-bled for the festival, Kongydmba presented 
flowers to the deity and the king, and distributed 
the rest among the people, and Khamba did 
the same ; and the king, seeing that the flowers 
he had brought were out of season, gave Khamba 
a reward. After that the boys and girls danced, 
and the king made Khamba and Thoibi dance 
together, and all the people talked of their 
beauty. When the festival was over, the king 
and others made obeisance to the deity, which 
was taken away, and they all returned home. 
After some time it happened that wrestling 
and running matches were held, and Kong- 
yamba was chosen captain of the lower village, 
and Khamba ofthe upper village; there were 
fifteen competitors on either side, and the starting 
point was at Kwakta. Khamba won the race. 
Khamba and Kongyamba then wrestled to- 
gether, and Khamba wasvictorious. Injumping, 
tossing the caver, and putting the stone he was 
also successful; and the king, saying he was the 
best man, gave him a present of clothes. — 
Some days after this the time came for the 
marbi§ to sit at.the shrine of the god to consult 
the oracle. Now Kongyamba determined to 
kill Khamba, so he disguised himself as the 
maibt and sat before the god, and told the king, 
“The god declares in a dream that if you can 
catch the bull which feeds at Ikop and offer it 
to him, your life will be long and your people 
happy.” So the king assembled all his officers 
and people, and said, “Ifthe bull which feeds 
at Ikop can be caught and offered to the god, 
my life will be long; is there any among you who 
can catch itP’” As no one answered, Khamba 
came forward and saluted the king, and said he 
would undertake the task. The king was de- 
lighted to hear it, and said, “If you succeed, 
Iwill give you my niece Thoib! in marriage; 
+ A Kind of red coxcomb flower. 


_ 4 Mellat, a kind of yellow and brown orchid ; it flowers 
= oo It is one of the most handsome of the orchid 


§ The maibfs are a kind of priests, or rather priestesses : 








but the bull feeds on the lands of the king of 
Kumal: we must send word tohim.’? So he 
sent an officer named Thangarakpa, who told 
the king of Kumal about it, and he agreed to 
let them catch the bul!, and proposed that his 
friend the king of Moirang and he should go 
together to see the sight. 

So Thiangarakpa returned, and the king 
ordered proclamation to be made, and the next 
day the king of Moirang and his people, and 
the king of Kumal and his people, ail assem- 
bled, and the two kings sat on platforms to see 
the sight. Khamba came forward and saluted 
them, and said he was ready, and he and the 
bull had a great struggle. At last he threw 
the bull down, and bound him with a rope and 
brought him to the two kings. The king of 
Moirang was much pleased, and gave him a 
present of clothes and a gold necklace and 
bracelets. The king of Kumal asked whose son 
he was, and the other king replied, “He is of 
your family, for he is the son of Purelba.” The 
king of Kumal said, “Then he is my cousin, 
for Purelba was my father’s elder brother: treat 
him kindly.” The other king said, “I have 


given him my niece Thoibi in marriage.”? And 
the king of Kumal replied, “Then you and 
I have become relations. Let us go now.” So 


they both of them went away home, and the 
bull was offered to the god of Moirang. 

In the course of time it was determined to 
hold a shooting match, and every one put on his 
best clothes. KongyA4mba was ordered to pick 
up the arrows shot by the king, and Khamba 
those of the Jubraja. Now Thoibi had made 
avery handsome jacket, and when she heard 
that Khamba was to collect the arrows shot by 
her father she called her servant Senu and told 
her to give it to Khamba, and tell him to wear 
it next day at the festival. After she had done 
80, her father the Jubraja asked her where the 


"jacket was, as he wished to wear it, but she 


said she had sold it and could not give it him. 
So the king and the people of Moirang went 
to the place where the archery match was held, 
and the king shot first, and Kongyimba picked 
up his arrow and gave it back to him. Then 
the Jubraja shct, and Khamba picked up his 
for they are generally, though not always, women. They 
preside at the different festivals, act as fortune-tellers, and 


pretend to some skill in medicine. They appear to have 
no connection with Hinduism, but belong to the old super- 


stition. - 
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arrow, but as he was giving it pack the J oa ija 
saw that he was wearing his daughter’s jacket, 
and grew angry and said he would not give 
his daughter to him, but to Kongyimba. So 
he called Kongyimba and said to him, ‘I will 
give you my daughter Thoibi, and you may 
bi ing the fr mes for the marriage in seventeen 
days to me.’’ When Khamba’s father’s friends 
Thonglel and Chouba heard this, they came 
with Khamba and saluted the Jubrija and said, 
‘ Do not, because you are angry, dismiss Kham- 
ba.” But the Jubrija answered, “ The daughter 
have reared I have given away, there is no- 
thing left.’’ The king was inwardly displeased 
to hear it, and retired to his palace, while the 
Jubraja and all the people returned home. 

The Jubraja called Thoibi and told her that 
he had given her to Kongyamba; bunt she secret- 
ly determined that she would not consent, and 
went to her mother, the first queen, and said, 
‘My father has given me to Kongyamba, and 
told me to marry him, against my will.” The 
queen replied, ‘‘ The king gave you to Khamba 
for having eaaeet the bnil; tell him to come 
and marry you.” So she sent word to Kham- 
ba by her servant Senu. Early next morning 
Khamba took some fruit from his father’s friend 
Kabui Senang Maiba, and carried it home with 
him. And the same morning Kongyamba 
brought his fruit for the marriage, but as Thoibi 
did not love him she pretended to be ill, and 
he returned home. After this, by the queen's 
advice, Khamba brought his fruit, but Thoibi did 
not go with him, as the J ubrija was angry and 
would not eat of the fruit that he had brought, 
so she put it aside carefully to give to her 
father when he was ina good humour. Meanwhile 
the Jubraja went to hunt wild beasts at Tarbul, 
but was not successful, and as he was returning 
the god Thangjing inspired him with a great 
desire to eat some of Thoibi’s fruit, and when 
he reached home he asked her for some. She 
prepared the fruit which Khamba had brought, 
and gave it to him. He said, “ My daughter, this 
fruit 4 is very good, where did you get it: P?? She 
replied, “It is the fruit which Khamba brought, 
and which you refused toeat.” Atthat he grew 
very angry, and said, “ What! have you given 
me the fruit which I refused to eat before P” 


gl a a ee nen 


|| Ibis customary in Manipur for the bridegroom, before 
the marriage, to bring a present of fruit a nd vegetables 
to the bride’s house, which is taken by hee relations, It 
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“ithe Tubes iad howe 1a Wis heave thee ham: J a eae EVES Taba | lw JoteGn Genatsa ie ees ance. thought in his heart that Kham- 
ba had made his daughter mad ; so he determined 
to have him beaten, and sent a servant to call 
Kongyimba secretly. Kongyimba came and 
saluted him, and the Jubraja took him aside and 

said, ‘‘Call Khamba to Khauri bazir and as- 
semble your friends and relations to beat him, 
for he ne bewitched my daughter, whom I gave 
to you.” Kongyimba was very glad, and went 
away and assembled all his friends and relations, 
and called Khamba, and took them all to Khauri 
bazar. 

The Jubraja took secretiy one of the king’s 
elephants called Gnangkharakpa Saranghalba, 
and went to the same place and said to Khamba, 
“You have spoken softly to my daughter and 
made her mad; now if you will at once promise 
to give her up I will not beat you, but if soe 
refuse, your grave shall be in this bazar.’ 
Khamba replied, ‘‘ Jubraja, even though you do 
not love me, yet when I caught the bull you 
and the king gave your daughter to me in the 
presence of Ai the people; and moreover she 
and I are betrothed, and have taken an oath to 
be faithful to each other, so I cannot give her 
up.” The Jubrija hearing this became very 
angry, and said he would kili him. Khamba 
said, “I will abide by the constancy of your 
daughter, and will never turn my face away 
from her.” 

The Jubraja then told Kongyamha to assem- 
ble his men to beat Khamba, and he and all his 
men came with arush and attacked Khamba, 
and the latter girt up his clothes and attacked 
them in turn without turning his face away; 
but they were so many that they overcame him 
and beat him severely, and the dust rose in 
such clouds that their bodies could not be seen. 
There were thirty of them, so that he could not 
resist them. The Jubraja became still more 
angry, and said, “If he acts like this in my 
presence I will kill him at once; bring the elv- 
phant.” So the elephant was broueht, and he 
ordered them to tie Khamba to its foot, and 
have him dragged up and down the bizir. So 
the men all ahead Khamba, and were tying him 
to the elephant’s foot. 

Now, while this was going on, Thoibi was 
asleep, but the god came to her m a dream 


be ,considered equivalent to @ formal offer af 


a rs to 
Ape It is called Haejing puba. 


marriage. 
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and told her that Khamba was being killed in 
the bazar. She opened her eyes and wondered 
what it was, and then she called her servant 
Senu, and took a knife in her hand and went 
out. When the Jubraja and the men who were 
tring Khamba to the elephant’s foot saw her 
they all ran away. 

Thoibi went up to the elephant and said to 

him, “Elephant, if you kill my lover, trample me 
underfoot and kill metoo,”’ and she took an oath 
to die under the elephani’s feet. The elephant, 
seeing she was a good woman and had taken an 
oath, lowered his tusks to the ground and 
trumpeted ; and she, seeing Khamba, asked the 
elephant to unloose the rope by which he was 
tied, and he did so, and she said to Khamba, 
‘“My dear, have you suffered all this for my 
sake ?’? and they both wept. 
' Meanwhile Khamba's sister _Khamnn, and 
Phairoichamba, and his father’s friends Thonglel 
and Chouba, hearing the news, ran up from all 
sides. When they saw Khamba, Thonglel and 
Chouba both grew very angry, and said, “ Bring 
Phaircichimba with youand come to the palace.” 
So they all went and found the Jubraja sitting 
there. Thonglel said with anger, ‘“‘ Who has 
beaten myson?”’ Lairamba, with many followers, 
wearing his sword, spear, and shield, and all 
his war dress and ornaments, buyst in; and the 
people, when they saw the numbers with him, 
and. his angry looks, were all afraid. Thoibi 
told the king everything that had happened, 
and the king was much displeased when he 
heard that Khamba had been beaten, and went 
to his throne-room to give judgment in the 
matter. He decided that the Jubraja was.in 
fanlt, and forbade him to enter the palace again, 
and ordered all the men who had beaten 
Khamba to be themselves beaten. But when 
Kongyimba was about to be beaten, Khamba 
saved him by saying that he was not in fanlt,— 
ail the blame was with the Jubraja. So Khamba 
and all the people returned home, and the king 
ordered them to take care that his servant 
Khamba did not die, and told the royal doctor 
to attend him, and Thonglel and Chouba to see 
that he had proper food while he was ill. 





Y In Manipor a man’s wife and children are hig slaves, 
and he can sell them whenever he pleases, and this is often 
done. Only the other day I heard a Manipuri threaten to 
sell one of his-sons as a slave because he preferred play to 
learning to read. 
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One day after this her father the Jubraja said 
to Thoibi, “‘ For five days I have been trying to 
persuade you to marry Kongyamba; why do — 
you still persist in refusing him?” Thoibi 
replied, “ Both you and my unele the king pro- 
mised me to Khamba when he caught the bull, 
and I have taken an oath to'be his slave; I will 
not live with Kongyimba.’’ At this answer 
the Jubraja grew angry, and said, “If you 
do not obey me, your father, I will sell@f you 
as a slave to my friend Tamurakpa at Kuhbbo,* 
and I will take the full price for you and spend 
it in feasting on fish.”” Thoibi answered, 
“ Whatever my father says is right.”’ 

Harly next morning the Jubraja, saying he 
would make a slave of Thoibi, called five of his 
servants and gave them orders concerning her. 
And she, seeing that her father intended to 
carry out his purpose, sent her servant Senu to 
Khamba secretly to tell him about it,—how her 
father had made a slave of her, and five men 
were appointed to conduct her to Tamurakpa. 
So Khamba wentand wuited quietly in the road, 
with a bamboo stick in his hand, and when he 
saw Thoibt he said sadly, “I have nothing eJse to 
give you; take this stick and think of it ay me.”’ 
So he gave her the stick, and’ she went on her 
way, while he went scrrowfully home. 

When Thoibi sat down to rest by the road-- 
side, she broke the stick into two pieces at the 
point and called God to witness that if she were 
true and faithful the bamboot should sprout, 
and she planted it there and it sprouted. Af.. 
ter going a little further on the way she saw 
a. large stone, and she said, “If I am chaste and 
have truly chosen Khamba, may this stone be- 
come soft ;’”” and she put her foot on it, and the 
footprint was left. When she arrived at the 
house of Tamurakpa, the five servants told her 
that she was not really sold, but that her father 
had sent her there to frighten her, and they 
asked Tamurakpa to treat her kindly, and went - 
away. ‘lamurakpa called his daughter Chang- 
ning Khombi, and told Thoibt to make friends 
with her and live there happily. 

After three uzonths’ time the Jubraja felt pity 
for his daughter, and called his five slaves and 





_ ™ The valley of Kubbo has now been ceded to Burmah; 
it formerly belonged to Manipur. 

+ The clump of bamboos which grew from the stick, and 
the stone with Thoibi’s footprint, are still shown, as is 
Khamba’s coat, which is kept at Moirang, the scene of the 
story. It is said to be of gigantic size. 
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told them to fetch her back, and next morning 


he sent for Kongyamba and said to him, ‘ To- 
day my daughter Thoibt will return from 
Tammu :§ do you wait for her in the road and 


try and persuade her to go to your house. If 


she refuses and escapes from you, say no more 
to me about her, for [ will not give her again.” 
Kongyamba saluted gladly and went away, and 
his father and mother and all his relations 
waited in his house, expecting Thoibi to come. 
Meanwhile he mounted his horse and took two 
servants with him, and waited in the road for 
Thoibi to come. 
Thoibi’s mother, heard the news and told Kham- 
ba secretly, and he told his sister Khamnnu, 
but was undecided whether he should go to 
meet her or not. Meanwhile Tamurakpa told 
Thoibi that her father had sent for her, and she 
must go home, and he gave her some silk and 
other presents. 

Now Thoibi, thinking Khamba would have 
heard the news, had made him a jacket and 4 
full suit of clothes. Before she started she put 
on her ornaments and best clothes, and made 
obeisance to the household god of Tamurakpa, 
and prayed that she might be. united to her 
lover ; then she saluted Tamurakpa and his wife, 
and he blessed her and told her that her wish 
should be accomplished. And her friend Ching- 
ning Khombi gave her a present, and hoped she 
might succeed in her wish. So she set out with 
her father’s five slaves, and met Kongyimba 
in the road ; and, as she did not love him, she 
was sorry for it, but he was very glad, and 
tried to persuade her to go with him by saying 
that her father had given her to him. Thoibi 
pretended to be glad outwardly, and sat down 
near him, but she put the stick which Khamba 
had given her between them, and thought of 
it as if it were Khamba, himself, and determined 
to run away to him. At last she hit on a plan, 
and said she felt feverish. Kongyimba asked: 
how she could be cured, and she said that if 
she could mount a horse and ride it till she 
perspired she would be well. So Kongyamba 
had his horse brought, and Thoibi put the sad- 
dle on her head, and saluted it, and saluted all 
the gods, and prayed that they would bring her 


; A town in the Kubbo valley. ; 

| Tigers are caught in Manipur by surrounding the 

jungle in which they are lying by a net, outside of which a 
amboo palisade is built, the whole place being closely 
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to Khamba’s house. She then mounted the 
horse and galloped him up and down, but when 
she was at some little distance she galloped 
away, and by the help of the gods, who loved 
her because she had saluted them, she arrived 
safely at Khamba’s house. He and his sister 
Khamna received her joyfully, and he le: 
Kongyiimba’s horse loose. 

Meanwhile Kongyimba, tracking the foot- 
prints of the horse, came to the front door and 
saw Thoibi in the verandah, and thinking that 
there would certainly be a quarrel he went 
away quietly, and told his father and mother 
how Khamba had taken Thoibt away and got 
the better of him. He said he would go next 
day to the king and demand justice. Mean- 
while his family remained in the house. 

Thoibi’s servants brought all the things which 
Tamurakpa had given her to Khamba’s house, 
and they all remained there that day, and word 
was sent to the Jubraja that Thoibi was there. 

Next day, early in the morning, all the 
officers of Moirang assembled before the king 
to decide the dispute between Khamba and 
Kongyamba ; but while it was being heard the 
news came that a man had been killed by a 
tiger at Khonentak. Then the king said to 
Khamba and Kongyamba, “This news has 
come while we are hearing your dispute, so 
whichever of you can nll the tiger shall have 
my niece, and let God be the witness.’? They 
both agreed, and all the people were wit- 
nesses thereto. Sothe people surrounded the 
tiger,|| and built a fence round the place where 
he was, and early the next morning the king 
and all the people went to see the sight. As 
Khamba was starting, Thoibi said to him, ‘If 
Tam faithful and pure, you will certainly kill 
the tiger,” and she saluted her god and re- 
mained at home. Khambaand Kongyamba, each 
of them taking his weapons—spear and dao— 
and two servants, went to the place where the 
tiger was. 

They saluted the king, and he gave pin to 
each of them, and told them to be careful not 
to be killed, and said if one was wounded the 
other was to protect him. The two friends then 
saluted the king ahdall the people, and went 


i Sh Si aetna 
surrounded by men armed with long, heavy spears; the 
tigers pip eee are generally shot, but m former days 
it was customary to spear them. 
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into the enclosure; and the king and the people, 
holding thei tiger-spears, waited to see the 
sight. As the two entered the tiger-net the 
people raised a shout. Khamba entered on the 
north side, and Kongyimba on the south. 
Kongyimba saw the tiger first and struck at 
it with his spear, but the tiger turned if aside 
with its paw and leaped up to seize him, and 
he, thinking the tiger would certainly bite him, 
caught it by the loins, and they both struggled 
together, but the tiger succeeded in biting 
Kongyamba on the back of the neck. Kham- 
ba then came up, and the tiger seeing him went 
away, and he took Kongydmba and gave him 
to his futher to be taken care of. The king 
then ordered Khamba to go in again, and he 
went to the place where the tiger was, but when 
it saw him it ran away, and he chased it 
to strike it with his spear. The tiger ran 
round and round the enclosure, and the people 
shouted at the sight. Now, since Thoibi 
was faithful, through the might of the god to 
whom she had prayed, the tiger was afraid of 
Khamba, and could not turn its head towards 
him, and in its efforts to escape it caught hold 
of the platform where the king was, and a great 
number of people were assembled. Khamba 
came up and put his foot on the beast’s tail, and 
when it turned to bite him he struck it in 
the open mouth with his spear and killed it. 
The people were all rejoiced, and presented the 
tiger to the kmg. Khamba’s father’s friends 
Thonglel and Chouba came to the spot, and the 
king was much pleased, and gave Thoibi to 
Khamba, and also gave him all the offices which 
his father held, together with a handsome pre- 
sent, and he and his people all went home. 
Kongyamba was taken home, where he died. 
The Jubraja was very glad, and Thoibi rejoiced 
when she heard the news, and Khamba went 
home a great man. Thoibi told Khamba he 
must be very tired, and gave him rice and vege- 
tables of all sorts to eat, which she had cooked 


carefully, and as she was much pleased she 
attended on him with great devotion. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE 

SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
In looking again over some of Mr. Fleet’s 
valuable Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 
my attention has been recalled to a note, appended 
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Harly the nextmorning the Jubraja took Thoibi 
home, and the king in his delight had a fine 
house built for Khamba, and looked for a lucky 
day for the marriage, and prepared everything 
that was vequired—slaves, horses, and cattle. 
On the appointed day the king and all the prin- 
cipal officers of Moirang went to the house of 
the Jubrija to be present at the wedding, and 
Khamba with his father’s friends Thongle! and 
Chouba, and his brother-in-law Pharoichimba, 
all of them wearing their ornaments, gold brace- 
lets and necklaces, came there too. And Thoibi 
came wearing a red phanel embroidered with 
flowers, and her dancing dress which was covered 
with bosses of gold and silver, jewels, and glass, 
so that it shone brightly ; she wore gold brace- 
lets and a gold necklace, and her chain of gold 
and coral fell down to her waist. The necklace 
on her bosom lighted up the place; round her 
throat was fastened a beautiful jacket, and she 
wore a transparent scarf all bright with bosses 
of gold. Her appearance was like running 
water, and the hair on her head was like fresh 
flowers. When Thoibi came forth to her wed- 
ding, her arms were like lotuses, her legs were 
as beautiful as the inside of the stalk of a 
plantain tree and were like an elephant’s tusks, 
her foot was arched as if she wore a clog, her 
colour was like turmeric, and her complexion 
like a champaka flower ;—she came forth like the 
full moon. All the people who had come to the 
marriage, when they saw Thoibi and Khamba, 
said they were beautiful like children of the 
gods, and were never tired of looking at them. 
When the marriage was over, the king and the 
Jubraja conducted them to their own honse, 
with all the presents they had collected, and 
they saluted the king and the Jubrija,’ who 
blessed them and returned to the palace. 

After this Khamba gave his sister Khamnu in 
marriage, and conducted her to her husband’s 
house, and gave her many slaves; and Thoibi 
gave her servant Senu in marriage, and gave 
her slaves; and Thoibiand Khamba lived happily 
together in Moirang. 





AND MISCELLANEA. 


to the introductory number of the series at vol. IV. 
p- 1/6, in which, on the faith of a report furnished 
by the late Mr. J. A. C. Boswell tothe Madras Gov- 
ernment, he gives some account of my collection 
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of old inscriptions, abounding in mistakes. Al. 
though hardly worth noticing, I consider that all 
inaccuracy should be avoided, as far as possible, 
even in trivial matters, and therefore beg to offer 
the following corrections. 

If made two collections of inscriptions,—the first 
between 1826 and 1832 in the Dekhan, the second 
between 1848 and 1854 in the Northern Sirkérs. 
Hach collection, when arranged and the most 
valuable ones selected, filled two fclio volumes. 
Three copies were made of each : of the first or De- 
khan set, one was presented to the Literary Society 
of Bombay, a second to the Literary Society of 
Madras, and the third to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain. Judging from inquiries re- 
cently made, the first appears to have been lost.* 
The third is still preserved in Albemarle Street. 
Lhe Telugu series was likewise transcribed three 
times, and copies presented to the Madras Society, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the India Office 
Library. A copy ofthe Dekhan series, which I had 
retained for my own use, has since been presented 
to the library of the Edinburgh University, and 
is now on loan with Mr. Fleet, who makes such 
good use of it. 

My first essays in paleography were begun in 
1826, with the aid of Mundargi Ranga Rao, a 
young Bréhman attached to my office by the late 
St. John Thackeray when I was appointed Second 
Assistant to the Principal Collector and Political 
Agent of the Southern Marathd Country, in 1622. 
He was the son of Bhima Rao, a mutdlika of that 
DesAt of Dambal who was hanged over his own 
gateway by the Honourable Colonel Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) in 1800, for fring 
on the British troops, at the same time that 
Ranibednir and Hali were sacked and given to 
the sword for the resistance offered to the march 
of the force sent to quell the insurrection of Dhondia 
Wahaég. After the death of the Des&i, Bhima Rao, 
a man of enterprise and ability, taking advantage 
of the unsettled state of the country, collected 
troops in the Peshwa’s name, and rose to consider- 
able eminence. His career, ho vever, was cut short 
by B&pt Gokhle, who was appointed Subhadar 
of the Karnataka by Baji Rao, andby whom he was 
seized and put to death about 1810-11, leaving an 
infant son, Raiga R&o, on whom Gokhle conferred 
the village of Mundargi with three others m jdgir. 

Mr. Thackeray, being desirous of enlisting men 
of rank into the public service, invited Ranga Rao 
to join his kachert, and, when I joined the district, 
attached him to me as office munshi. He was 
about my own age, a fine, high-spirited, intelligent 





* The Madr:.s set is now in Gee eo Hoe Oppert, the 
Secretary tras Literary ety, but its existence was 
unknown Sires nm the Madras Government authorized Mr. 
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young man. We became great friends. He was 
well mounted and fond of sport. We shot and 
hunted together, and he entered into all my pur- 
suits. When I first turned iy attention to the 
inscribed stones so frequent in the Southern 
Maratha Country, we tried hard to make out their 
contents, but at first withont much success. He 
then remembered that a go:dshtt in one ‘of his 
indm villages had the reputation of being a very 
learned man. Hewas summoned, and we found 
him to be an invaluable assistant. By our united 
efforts we gradually mastered the archaic charac- 
ters. I began to collect copies of édsanams by 
means first of one, afterwards of two copyists iu 
my own service, carefully trained to the work of 
transcription. The Yéir inscription let in a flood 
of light. We arranged our materials. Each in- 
scription, of any value, by degrees fell into its 
place, and the result was embodied in the paper 
read to the Royal Asiatic Society in 1935, but 
which having been printed after my return to 
India, the following year, the proofs did not receive 
my corrections, and it thus contains several ortho- 
graphical errors, especially of proper names.t 

At Madras Iheld the subsidiary appointment 
of Canarese Translator to Government, which was 
almost a sinecure. The office establishment con- 
sisted of a mnsht and an English writer. The 
former, Adaki Subhi Rao, I soon found to be au 
invaluable assistant in my antiquarian pursuits. 
He was an accomplished Sanskrit, Canarese, and 
Telugu scholar, with a fair knowledge of Tamil. 
He had also a turn for archeeclogical research. 
which only needed stimulns, and he soon entered 
zealously into my views. 1 engaged a Brahman 
named Righappa as an itinerating copyist in my 
private service, with occasional assistance from 
one of Colonel Mackenzie’s old collectors, named 
Baktavachaliya. The reduction of my materials 
and all my translations was made with the aid of 
Subh& Rao. Three folio volumes of these trans- 
lates, with much other valuable MS. matter, draw- 
ings, &c., perished in a vessel laden with sugar, 
in which much of my baggage, books, &. was 
despatched from Madras. The ship experienced 
a hurricane off the Isle of France, and shipped 
much salt water, melting the sugar, and getting 
at the tin-lined cases penetrated to their contents 
and entirely destroyed them. 

Subhi Rao died shortly before * was appointed 
to Council, and Raghappa some time afterwards. 

The names mentioned by Mr. Boswell had no- 
thing whatever to do with my antiquarian labours. 
They were public servants in the Commissioner’s 
ee a eg ee ap ae ee 
posse ce all the rough copies of my transcripts he 


ver ! 
+ Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 3438.—Ep. 


office. KAadambari Jaganndthan was the office 
muusht or secretary. Heis since dead. Vavilala 
Subha R&o wag an English copyist, a very intel- 
Hgent man, and now Tahasildar of the Yernagu- 
dam téluk4, in the Godavart district. Chipuri 
Jayaramadu was a mere copyist whom EF engaged to 
transcribe and make fair copies for the three sets 
of my collection, prepared for distribution. Who 
Nagappa Sastri may have been I cannot imagine, 
and suspect the name is meant for Raghappa. 

My own copies of the Telugu collection for the 
India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
the original copper-plates and collections of fac- 
similes, fortunately came home safe. 

The conclusion of my connection with my first 
assistant in archw@ological investigation was sad 
and tragical. Ranga Rio died whilst I was at 
home on furlongh. His son Bhima Rao, a very 
fine, gentlemanlike lad, game to see me at 
Madras in 1843-44, and remained with me a 
twelvemonth. I have never seen a more promis- 
ing youth—clever, well-disposed, and with the 
most kindly disposition. I tried, without success, 
to get him employed in Maisur or in some non- 
regulation district. The stringency of our rules 
affords small opening for native gentlemen in the 
public service. He returned to Mundargi dis- 
appointed. Afterwards, when the people of the 
Gekhan were disarmed, the measure was carried 
out with some harshness in his villages. He was 
vexed and chafed, and when the Mutiny broke 
out he joined his neighbour, the Nirgund chief, 
was driven into the fortress of Kopaldurg, and 
fell in the assault. 

Warter Wxior. 

Wolfelee, Hawick, N. B., 26th April 1877. 


VEDIC SANSKRIT. 

Prof. Delbriick of Jena, who assisted Prof. 
Grassmann in his translation of the Rig-Veda, has 
published an essay on “Tenses in Old Sanskrit” 
(Altindische Tempuslehre). It contains a transla- 
tion of many intricate passages from the Rig-Veda 
and some of the Brdhmanas, and marks a definite 
advance in our knowledge of Vedic Syntax. The 
essay forms the secund number ofa series pub- 
lished by Delbriick and Windisch under the title 
Syntaktische Forschungen.—The Academy. 


; “TAZA BA TAZA NAU BA NAU.” 
Sing me a lay, sweet bard, I sue 3; once and again, 
anew, anew ! 
Seek for me wine’s heart-opening dew; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 
St 
Tt A recent communication from him informs me that he 


is Acting Daftardér of the district, and that Jayarfmad 


| : du is 
suubloyed as a peon in the Ba: taluké on Rs. 7 a 


* From Bicknell’s Selections Jrom the Poems of Hajiz. 
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Close to some sweet and doll-like fair, sittthou 
apart with cheerful air : 
Steal from that cheek the kiss that’s due; once 
and again, anew, anew ! 
S&ki, who steps with silvery limb, now has re- 
crossed my threshold’s rim: 
He shall my cup with wine imbrue; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 
How shall life’s fruit by thee be won, if thou the 
wine-filled goblet shun P 
Quaff: and in thought thy loved one view; once- 
and again, anew, anew ! 
Ravishing-hearts, the friend I choose, eager to 
please me well doth use 
Gauds and adornments, scent and hue; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 
Breeze of the morn that soon shall fleet 
Hence to that Peri’s blissful street, 
Tell thou the tale of Hafiz true; 
Once and again, anew, anew !* 
CHAMPA. 

Cuampa is@ name which has been fora very 
long time applied to a portion of that region to 
which we give the name of Cochin-China, though 
the extent covered by the nume has varied. Tt is 
from the Malays that western navigators adopted 
most of the geographical nomenclature of the 
Eastern Seas. And Crawfurd implies that the 
Malays gave the name of Champa to the whole of 
the most salient part of the Cambojan Peninsula, 
including a part of the coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
as well as part of the China Sea.f It is possible 
that this usually accurate writer has here made 
aslip. Butin any case the most ancient use of 
the name would seem to extend it to the Gulf of 
Siam. For there is strong reason to believe that 
both the Zaba of Ptolemy, and the Qgnf or Tsanf 
of the early Arab mariners, both of which are 
demonstrably to be placed westward of Cape Cam- 
boja, are only representative of the same name, 
Champa. Itisa persistent tradition in modern 
Camboja that the Cham or Tsiam race, the proper 
people of Champa, did occupy the Cambojan soil 
before the arrival of the Khmers, who have held it, 
probably, at least since the fourth or fifth century 
of the Christian era; and M. Garnier, who gave 
great attention to these questions, has deduced 
from such data as exist, in the Chinese annals and 
elsewhere, that the ancient kingdom which the 
Chinese describe, under the name of Funan, as 
extending over all the peninsula east of the Gulf 
of Siam, was a kingdom of the Cham race. 





This well-known Persian song, however, is aot by H&fiz of 


. Shiraz, though it is almost always included in his Dtvdn. 


Conf. Academy, Sept. 80, 1876, p. 382. 
+ Descriptive Dicti “Indi i 7 sub 
its Oe onary, a Archipelago,’ su 
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But in tte oe medieval narratives of Western 
authors (e.g. Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, John 
Marignolli, Rashid-ud-din) the name Champa ap- 
plies to that region which is now sometimes called 
Cochin-China Proper, as distinguished from Tong- 
king, viz. the protuberant 8.E. coast of the penin- 
sula in question, extending northward to 16° or 
17° of latitude, the position of which on the route 
to China ‘caused its shores to be well known to 
those voyaging to that country. This, or nearly 
this, was the kingdom called in the oldest Chinese 
annals Lin-i, and afterwards, till its extinction, 
Chenching. We hear of Chenching or Champaas 
being often at war with its neighbours, Tongking on 
the one side, and Chinla or Camboja on the other, 
and as for a time, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, completely conquered by the latter. But it 
had recovered independence a century later, for 
Kublai Khan (1280-1290) had dealings in war and 
diplomacy with its king. According to Javanese 
annals, about the middle of the fifteenth century 
the queen of the principal sovereign of Java was 
a princess of Champa. 

The precise historical relation of this ancient 
kingdom to the modern kingdom which we call 
Cochin-China isa little difficult to disentangle. 
But this southern kingdom of Chenching or 
Champa was conquered in 1471 by the king of 
Tongking or Anam, and has never since revived. 
For though there was for along time subsequent 
to the date named, and down to 1802, a separation 
of Tongking and Southern Cochin-China into two 
distinct kingdoms, the latter was not a revival of 
Champa, both being ruled by dynasties of Anamite 
origin. And after the conquest the name of 
Champa seems to have become restricted to the 
districts adjoining the south-eastern curve or 


the coast, and eventually to that district immedi- 


ately eastward of the Cambojan delta, a somewhat 
barren tract with fine natural harbours, now called 
by the Cochin-Chinese Bin h-Thuan. 

This continued to be occupied by the people 
called Chama or Tsiams, whose dominion we thus 
presume (as far as we can see light in these 
obscure histories) to have first extended over the 
whole peninsula (as Funan); thento have been 
limited to its eastern and south-eastern shores 
(Chenching); and lastly to have been re- 
stricted to a small tract of those shores (modern 
Cham paor Binh-Thuan). 

Here a principality of Champa long continued 
to subsist, the residence of the prince being ata 
place called Phanri, about 10 miles from the sea, 
and apparently near, if not identical with, the 
present Binh-Thufn. The Champas, his subjects, 
were, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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well known over the Archipelago as rovers and sea- 
faring people. This principality was often overrun 
by the Cochin-Chinese, but maintained itself in 
some shape of recalcitrant subjection to the latter 
till about 1620, when the Anamite king conquered 
it effectually, expelling the Champa prince and 
most of the people of the same race. 

Name—The name Champa ig Indian, like 
the adjoining Camboja and countless other 
names in Indo-China, and was probably borrowed 
from that of anancient Hindu state and city which 
stood upon the Ganges, near modern Bhagailpir. 
Hiwen-Thsang, the famous Chinese ecclesiastical 
traveller ofthe seventh century, makes mention 
both of the original Gangetic state (which he 
visited) and of the Indo-Chinese kingdom (which 
he knew only by hearsay), calling the latter Mah 4- 
(or * Great”) Cham p af,—an indication, perhaps, 
of its ample dominion, either then subsisting or 
traditional, an amplitude of dominion which nearly 
all states of Indo-China have enjoyed: in turn. 
Hindu titles are also distinctly traceable in the 
corruptions of the old Chinese notices of the 
names of kings, and even in one mentioned by 
Marco Polo. 

Hthnology and Religion.-The people are known 
in Cambojaas Tsiames, to the Anamites as Loi 
Thuan,andThieng. We do not know whether 
the former name has been taken from Champa, or 
the adoption of the Indian name Champa been 
suggested by the name of the people. They have 
been in great part driven into the mountains, or 
into the Cambojan and Siamese territory, where 
a number of them are settled near the Great Lake. 
There were also old settlements of them on the 
Cambojan coast, between latitude 11° and 12°. 
The people are said to exhibit, even in language, 
strong Malay affinities, and they have long pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism. The books of their for- 
mer religion, they say, came from Ceylon, but they 
were converted to Islam by no lessa person than 
> Ali himself. The statement in italics is interesting. 
For the Tongking people received their Buddhism, 
such as it is, from China; and this tradition 
marks Champa as the extreme flood-mark of that 
great tide of, Buddhist missions and revival which 
went forth from Ceylon tothe Indo-Chinese re- 
gions in an early century of our era, and which is 
generally connected with the same of Buddha- 
ghosha. 

Antiquities.—There have been many reports of 
the existence of monuments of Indian or Buddhist 
character in the Champa country; and Mr. Craw- 
furd saw an image ofthe Hindu god Gazega which 
was brought from that country to Singapore by a 
M. Diard in 1821. But there is, we believe, 
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nothing yet precisely known as to the monuments, 
and -indeed the late M. Garnier doubted their 
existence. There are also said tobe many Mu- 
salman structures, such as minarets and tombs, 
with Arabic inscriptions. 

The district of Champa, or Binh-Thuan, is one 
of those especially productive of eagle-wood or 
aloes-wood; and the Tsanfi, or aloes-wood of 
Champa, was one of the kinds in high repute with 
the old Arabs. Thenative nameis Kinam. Ebony 
is also abundant. 

Medieval Notices.—Both these products are men- 
tioned by Marco Polo, who visited Champa as a 
ccimmissioner from Kublai Khan about 1285. It 
was also visited forty years later by the Franciscan 
Odoric of Pordenone. Both travellers notice as 
prominent facts the immense family of the king, 
and the great number of domestic elephants that 
were kept. Both circumstances are still charac- 
teristic of most of the Indo-Chinese states. (Garnier, 
Voyage @’ Exploration; Crawfurd, Mission to Siam, 
&c., and other works ; Bastian, Reise, I. and IV.; 
Mouhkot’s Travels ; De Mailla; H. Gen. de la Chine, 
tom. XIT.; Bishop Louis in Jowr. As. Soc. Beng., 
vols. Vil.and VIII; Tableau de la Cochin-Chine, 
&e. &¢.) H. Y.* 





BIJAPUR. 

‘I'he admirers of Saracenic architecture will be 
glad to hear thatthe glories of Bijapur are pro- 
bably not doomed to extinction. A project for 
making the city the head-quarters of the present 
Kaladgi collectorate is in favour with the autho- 
rities, and will, it may be hoped, be carried out 
within afew years. Many of the old civil build- 
ings, ruined more by Maratha savagery than by 
time, will be repaired and re-inhabited; and the 
preservation of the great monuments will pass 
xrom the hands of the municipality into those of a 
competent scientific officer. 

The local officers are all enthusiastic for the 
preservation of their splendid buildings; and if 
any one should object to the re-oceupation of the 
Adil Shahi palaces, is may well be answered that 
no government can afford to keep up as a mere 
curiosity the remains of so large a city. The 
Arkilla, or citadel, is already being cleared out; 
and the excavations have already revealed a num- 
ber of beantiful Hindu or Jaina pillars with in- 
scriptions, which are being carefully protected, and 
when read will probably contribute a good deal to 
the history of the pre-Muhammadan period in Kar- 
nata. At present, however, plague, pestilence, 
and famine render the city of Bijapur no place for 


* Written by Col. Yule for the Encyclopedia Britan 
nice, but omitted from it, and printed Sd 
March 1877, vol TV on. = i printed in the Geog. Magazine, 
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amateurs or idlers, and leave very little time for 
research at the disposal of the handful of local 
officers who dwell among the tombs, like Scrip- 
tural lunatics, and find it quite enough for them 
to attend to the living. 

W.E.S. 





KRURUBHARS AND DOLMENS. 

In the Kaladgi district the Shepherd caste are 
called Kurubhars. They bury their dead, and the 
other day I came across the tomb of one only 
four years old. It was a complete miniature 
dolmen about eighteen inches every way, coni- 
posed of fourstones, oneateach side, one at the rear, 
and acapstone. The interior was occupied by two 
round stones about the size of a man’s fist, paint- 
ed red, the deceased reposing in his mother-earth 
below. No ancient dolmens are known in this 
(northern) part of the district, though they are, 
I believe, not uncommon in the téluk&és on the 
Krishna river. 

What is the meaning and derivation of Kuru- 
bhar, andis it the same word as Kuramb§é, 
the name ofa Nilgiri hill-tribeP+ The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs; the Shepherds here 
are-a fine breed of men; yet the difference can 
hardly be greater than that which exists among 
the Bhills. 

In his Rude Stone Monuments (p. 476) Mr. 
Fergusson hazards a conjecture that the Ku- 
ramb&s of the southern hills are the remnant 
of a great and widely spread race, who may have 
erected dolmens; aud the fact now noted seems 
to point in the same direction. 

W.#F.S. 





NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIVAL. 

In connection with my Notes in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. VI. page 79, a friend sends me the 
following :— 

“Ithink that you may be interested to hear that 
all the practices you mention are followed here 
(Kolhapur). That peculiar one of piercing the ears 
in front of the tébut is in vegue here. It is also 
common for MarAthas, even of the highest families, 
such as the Chief of Mudhol, to bind a thread of 
coloured worsted round their arms and call them- 
selves Fakirs for that day. They also declare 
that people jump into the burning pit and come 
out unscathed, but this I have not seen and will 
not swear to. You don’t mention the institution 
ofthe Nalt Saheb, a horse-shoe or crescent on the 
top of a pole; have yon not noticed itP Here the 


Nal S&heb is paraded about with music and 
ac St aca ong ik oe tpt 
+ Ind. Ant. vol. IT. pp. 82, 108, 276; vol. IIT. pp. 95-6. 

f The Nal is the shoe and representative of Husain’s 
charger, Zu’l Janna.—W. F. S. 
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dancing, till somebody goes into convulsions, and 
then they say that Nal Saheb has entered into his 
body.” 

W. EF. S. 





IS THE SULTAN THE KHALIF? 

Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie writes—“ The Prophet 
himself expressly declared that none could be the 
Tmim, or head of his religion, but an Arab of the 
tribe of Koreish. On the faith of that declaration 
his first successor was appointed, in preference 
to a candidate set up by the people of Madinah. 
Nay, allhis other generally acknowledged succes- 
sors down to the taking of Baghdad by the Tatars, 
and even those who were only partially acknow- 
ledged, such as the Khalifs of Spain, and those 
of the Fatemite and second Abbasside Dynasties, 
were all of the same tribe of Koreish. Further, 
if any one in the early ages of Muhammadanism 
had maintained ‘that aman might be promoted 
to the dignity of Imam though he was not of the 
tribe of Koreish, he would have been denounced 
as a heretic, and a Karejil, or rebel to the whole 
Musalman community. The Turks are of Tatar 
origin, and their sovereign does not, I believe, 
pretend to be an Arab of any tribe, much less 
of the tribe of Koreish. How, then, can any true 
Muhammadan acknowledge him to be the head of 
his religion, and the successor of the Prophet, and 
at the same time profess to be a follower of that 
Prophet to whom he thus in a manner gives the 
lie P” 





CHAMARS AND PANKAS. 

It was among the Cham4rs of the Central Pro- 
vinces, “ the very first Aryan immigrants,” a sturdy 
race of cultivators who are described as the busy 
bees of the community, that Ghasi Das, a fair 
unlettered seer of visions, arose as a reformer. 
From the forest hamlet of Girod, where the Jonk 
falls into the Mahdnadi, he disappeared for six 
months, but only to be seen descending from its 
rocky eminence, at the appointed time, with a 
message to his multitude of expectant followers. 
“Worship the one God—Satnam, the True One— 
whose high-priest I am, and. live as brothers, ” 
was his creed, and when he died—in 1850, at the 
good old’ age of eighty—his son succeeded him. 
In ten years that son became a victim to his zeal in 
promulgating the doctrine of the equality of 
Braéhman and Chamar, but his fate only incensed 
the Satnimis the more against Hindus, as in the 
parallel case of the Sikhs and Musalmans.- The 
grandchild of the founder of this faith is now high- 
priest ; but the work of initiation, by placing a neck- 
lace of beads on the children when they are named, 
is done by the boy's uncle. The Satnamis have 


neither temple nor rites, scriptures nor forms of 
devotion. To name the Satnim and invoke his 
blessing, to visit the high-priest once a year and 
offer a gift, and to keep far from them graven 
images—these constitute their faith. Socially 
they differ little from the Hindus, who slander 
them, and differ among themselves only as to the 
lawfulness of tobacco. They are divided into 
smokers and non-smokers. Some years ago the 
settlement officer of Bilaspur reported of them 
that “there is no class more loyal and satisfied 
with our rule than this community, and if it 
should happen that, like the Kolhs, they are favour- 
ably impressed with missionary teaching, a time 
may come when they will be a source of strength 
to our government.” A small Christian mission 
has been established among them. 

The Pankdis are less known. Weavers, cul- 
tivators, and village watchmen, industrious and 
quiet because not claiming equality with the 
Hindus, who half acknowledge their sect, the 
Pankas worship Kabir, or the one God, who has 
often appeared incarnate on earth, and last of all 
in 1060 a.p., near Bandras, as a crying child 
struggling amid the leaves of the lotus in a tank. 
Befere the weaver’s wife who rescued, it, the babe 
developed into a man, revealed himself as God, 
and accompanied her home. There he wrought 
miracles, and in the period of his incarnation, from 
1060 to 1472, he became, what heis still, the weayv- 
ers’ God all over India, under the name of 
Kabir Pant. There are to be in all forty-four such 
incarnations, ending with the reappearance of 
Kabir himself on earth. The present apostle is 
only the eleventh in the list—Parghatnam Saheb. 
He succeeded in 1856, and is supported by an 
order of priests, who, in white-peaked cloth cap, 
loose white tunic and loin-cloth, follow him in long 
procession two or four abreast, as he proceeds on 
his collecting tours. His head-quarters is K&- 
warda, in Bilaspur. Like all offshoots from Hin- 
duism, Kabir Pantism denounces caste, and finds 
in this its popularity. The Pank&s’ changeto this 
faith is preserved in this favourite doggrel— 

Pani se Panka bhai 
Budan hua sharir 
Age jan men Panka 
Piche Das Kabir. 
From water sprang the Panké, 
His face so bright and clear ; 
At life’s early dawn a Pankaé 
Now worships D&s Kabir. 
Kabirpanthis and: Satnamis resemble each other 
in many respects. They avoid meat and liquor, 
they marry usually at the age of puberty, they 
ordinarily celebrate their ceremonies through the 
agency of elders of their own caste, and they bury 
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their dead. As with the Sikhs, the comparatively 
pure and noble teaching of the founders of these 
sects soon degenerates, the converts from the 
higher Hindu castes insisting on certain distinc- 
tions. The salt, never very pure, soon loses its 
savour. Of the best as of the worst, of the 


Brahmo as of the Sikh, the Satnami and the Kabir- 
Panti, it is true that neither the varying intui- 
tions of all, nor the rapt ecstasy of one, can supply 
the place of that Name which is above every 
name, of the Logos in all the fulness of the mean- 
ing of that word.—Friend of india, 30th April 1874. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Kiripisa’s “ Caxuntan4,” edited by R. PiscnEn. Svo. 
Kiel, 1877. (London: Triibner & Co.) 

This new edition of a work already so well 
Known makes an epoch in the study of Sanskrit 
dramatic poetry, and thus the learned and most 
industrious Kiel professor’s labours especially 
deserve mention here, as being of more than usual 
interest so far as India is concerned. 

The Sakuntald has always been much read in 
india, and, owing chiefly to Sir W. Jones’s florid 
version, it has become the generally received type 
ofa Sanskrit play, except among scholars,* and is 
also commonly in use asa text-book. Consider- 
ing its popularity, it is perhaps a matter for 
surprise that more has not been done to ascertain, 
if possible, the relative value of the several recen- 
sions current: for, like most Sanskrit books, the 
text exists in several recensions. Sir W. Jones, 
as was natural, took the Bengalt recension; but 
the recension current in the rest of North India, 
and which is generally known as the ‘ Nagart 
recension,’ early supplanted the former in general 
esteem. Since then, a third recension, carrent in 
South India, has become known. Prof. Pischel’s 
chief object is to give a critical edition ofthe Bengali 
text, and hence to show thai it is not a corrupt 
text, aS is generally supposed, but that it is the 
best of all. 

As regards the merits of Prof. Pischel’s book 
as a critical edition there cannot be two opinions ; 
it is im every way a masterpiece, done with great 
acuteness and regardlessness of labour. As such, 
its use should at once be made compulsory by 
candidates for the University and Government 
examinations. The old way of Sanskrit study is 
now impossible, and, if the study of that language 
and literature is to be an effectual instrument of 
culture in the Indian educational scheme for the 
fature, students must be made to follow improved 
methods. Much has been done in this way by the 
Calcutta University, and still more at Bombay; 
in the Madras Presidency it is difficult.to regard 
what is done-by students—and that is very little— 





_ * A better selection might have been made, for the story 
is poor, and th® more sober estimate of the literary value of 
this play is not likely to differ much from what J. Mill 
gee im 1817 (Hist. of India, bk. II. ch. 9). 


. Pischel described. this in 1873 in the Géttingen 


Nachrichten. When I drew his attention to this recension 


otherwise than as a pure waste oftime. From 
this point of view Prof. Pischel’s edition deserves 
as warm a recognition from those occupied in 
teaching as it is sure to meet with from scholars. 
Educationalists, by encouraging such editions as 
this, could soon meet the arguments —at present 


nearly unanswerable—of those who would exclude 


Oriental languages from the colleges and schools 
of India; they would thus also, in all probability, 
excite among their pupils a more intelligent in- 


terest in Sanskrit than is now displayed. 


Prof. Pischel’s second object is to show that 


the Bengilt text of the Sakuntald is the best one, 
and his edition is thus the necessary conclusion 
of his former treatises, De Kulidase Cdkuntal¢ 
recensionibus and Die Recensionen der CGakuntald. 
Ti is by no means so easy to pronounce an opinion 
on this part of his work as itis to recognize the 
great merits of bis edition; the problem to be 
solved is one of exceptional complication and diffi- 
culty even in Sanskrit literature. 
acceptance of the ‘ Nagari recension” was perhaps 
hasty, and Prof. Pischel has, by a minute consi- 
deration of the texts, elicited some new and im- 
portant facts which entitle the Beng&lt recension 
to more consideration than it has hitherto met 
with. He has also compared the Nagarf and 
South-Indian recensions of the, Vikraimorvastyam, 
and thus come to the same conclusion. 
obvious that his inferences 
serious consideration. 
searches are that the Prakrit of the Dravidian (or 
South-Indian) and Nagart recensions is not Sau- 
raseni, but a wild mixture of various dialects; 
also that “itis in South India that Sanskrit dra- 
mas have been adulterated and abridged.” 


The general 


It is thus 
deserve the most 
The results of his re- 


The first point must, as determined by so com- 


petent a scholar,t be accepted as an undoubted fact. 
Before admitting the second, I think it may rea- 


sonably be asked, On what principles, and to meet 
what views, were the adulterations and abridg- 
ments made in South India? So far as I have 


been able to consider the matter, I cannot find 





(Aindra Grammarians, pp. 80, 81) I was not aware of 
this fact ; I can only apologize for my ignorance. 


f It: is hardly necessary to remind readers of Prof. Pis- 


chel’s splendid edition of Hemachandra’s Prdkrit Gram- 
mar. : 
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any. Prakrit has been studied with great success - 


in the Dekhan and South India; Hemachandra 
and Trivikrama represent in this way the countries 
where the Nagari and South-Indian recensions 
have been current; why then should pandits in 
those parts of India have adulterated the Prakrit 
passages in Kalidaésa’s text? Again, the botany of 
Kalidasa is strange to South India, where only a 
few ofthe many plants to which he alludes are 
known, but I cannot find even a single instance 
where the South-Indian text has been altered in 
this respect to suit that part‘of India. It also 
appears tome very unlikely that South-Indian 
pandits ever wilfully falsified texts. It is now 
more than sixteen years since I first arrived in 
South India, and during this time I have been 
personally acquainted with most of the chief pan- 
dits of the old school—now, alas ! to be numbered 
on the fingers. None ofthe many I have known 
were capable of doing anything of the kind. Dur- 
ing this’ period thousands of South Indian MSS. 
have passed through my hands, but I have never 
observed in them anything that would lead one to 
suspect that systematic and intentional falsifica- 
tions had been carried on in South India. I must, 
without any prejudice, assert these facts, for I 
fear that Prof. Pischel’s words may (unintention- 
ally) wrong the pandits of South India. It is 


remarkable also that the South-Indian commenta- - 


tors notice several differences in the texts; this 
would not indicate any prejudices on their part; 
clerical errors, however, cannot have given rise 
to the great differences in the three recensions. 

Anyhow, whatever may be the conclusion on 
which scholars will eventually agree as regards 
the respective merits of the several recensions of 
the Sakuntald, it is impossible not to be grateful 
for the new and important facts brought to notice 
in so complete a way by Prof. Pischel, and not to 
anxiously expect his promised critical edition of 
the South-Indian text. Meanwhile, whatever may 
be urged against his inferences, it is difficult to 
resist so careful a judgment on the evidence. 

So perfect is the work that scarcely is anything 
left to object to, but, surely, ‘ Niv@sdc&rya’ (p. x.) 
should be ‘(Qrinivasacarya,’ the very common 
South-Indian name. 

A. Burnent, Ph.D. 


Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills, 6th May 1877. 





AxsoRIGINAL Trregs oF THE BoMBAY Presipency. (A 
Fragment.) By the late Rev. Joun Winson, D.D. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1876. 


So distinguished was the position which “the 
old man eloquent’? whose last (and posthumous) 


contribution to Oriental research now lies before 
us occupied among the scholars and inquirers of 
Western India, that it willbe by many thought 
presumption to criticize his work. Considerable 
steps, however, have been made in his favourite 
studies since he ceased to learn; and for the very 
reason that his authority is too often accepted 
without inquiry it is the more necessary that his 
“last words” should here be carefally reviewed. 
The present work is understood to contain so 
much of his promised contributions to the Bom- 
bay Gazetteer as could be collected by a nameless 
official editor. The title is hardly correct; for of 
61 pages altogether only 24 are devoted to tribes 
that could by any stretch of language be called 
aboriginal. The doctor enumerates only eleven of 
these; viz. :— 

(1) The Bhils (Sanskrit Bhilla), whose name 
he derives from the Dravidian word billu =a bow, 
and connects with the name Phyllite, ascribed 
by Ptolemy to an Indian tribe. 

(2) The Nayakadas (Naikras), who might 
indeed have been classed as a mere division of 
the Bhils. 

(3) The Gonds, a term, as he thinks, corrupted 
from: Govinda ==a cowherd. This is exceedingly 
probable; the contraction is sometimes seen at 
the present day, as in the name of a tank near 
Dhulid, called Gondtr, for Govindréio. They are 
to be found, says the doctor, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency only in small mumbers, in some of the 
forests and hills of the Narmada. This is hardly 
correct; aS we have seen them as far west as 
Chalisgaon, on the G. I. P. Railway, and heard 
of them at Malegaon, in modern Nasik. 

(4) The Kolis, or Kulis as the doctor delights 
to call them. Their name he makes ont to be 
from kula=aclan. It may beso; but itis cer- 
tain that they always call themselves Kolis, 
and that the doctor is in error when he says that 
“ Kulabé receives its name from them, meaning 
the abode of Kulis.”” There are two places called 
(pace Dr. Wilson) Kola&b4, both sandy islets, 
the one of which has become an integral pari of 
Bombay by the process of reclamation; while 
the other is occupied by the sea-fort of a branch 
of the pirate dynasty of Angria, and now 
gives its name to a British collectorate. In 
each case the name is that of a grdma devaia 
of the fishermen,* who are, indeed Kolis by caste. 


‘The reader who wishes to know more of this in- 


teresting race will find much valuable information 
in the doctor’s ‘article; more, perhaps, m Mr. 
Nairne’s Historical Sketch of the Konkan, and the 
writings of Dr. DaCunha. 


* Perhaps another form of Kolamm &.—Ep. 
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(5) The Dhodias, a small community in the 
south of Surat. 

(6) The Chaudaris, settled immediately north 
of these. Both may be considered offshoots of 
the Koli race; as may also 

(7) The Waralis, whom the doctor considers 
“the most interesting and remarkable” of this 
family, and whom he has toa great extent made 
his own literary property by the sketch of them 
now before us, which, though first written and 
published many years ago, still remains the stan- 
dard authority on their “beastly customs, and 
total absence of manners;” though they have 
certainly become much more settled and civilized 
in the interval. 

(S) The Katodis or Katkaris = catechu-ma- 
kers, certainly the most monkeyfied tribe of West- 
ern India, and better described, perhaps, in Mr. 
Hearn’s excellent Statistical Account of Kolabd. 

(9) Dubalas = weaklings, an aboriginal tribe 
of Sarat and the North Konkana, reduced for- 
merly to serfage, from which a few are now 
emerging. 

(10) The Thakurs, whose origin the doctor 
traces to certain barons (LAdzur) of Gujarat who 
took the jungle with their followers, chicfly Kolis 
and Waralis, from the earlier Muhammadan inva- 
sion. His account of this race, however, is short 
and not very accurate, as they are both more nu- 
merous and more respectable than he seems to 
have thought. He notices, however, the antipathy 
between them and the Brahmans, which still in part 
survives, and is hardly consistent with his accouut 
of their origin. 

The llth tribe are the Ramusis, called in Shola- 
pir Bernds, and farther towards their ancestral 
Dravidian. seats Bedars. A certain amount of 
interest attaches to the history of their single 
dynasty, called by Grant Duff the Naiks of Wakin- 
kera, and later known as the Rajas of Shorapur; 
and an excellent account of it, by the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, is among the appendices to the 
fine volume of Photographs of the Antiquities of 
Dharwar and Mysore, published by the old “ West- 
ern India Architectural Committee.” 


The doctor, having thus disposed of the “ Jun- . 


glies,” mentions next the “ depressed aboriginal 
tribes” of Mhars, Dheds, and Mangs. The first 
two are identical, and they are peneraly lumped 
together as “ Parvaris.”’ 

It is obvious that this list, though valuable, 
is by no means exhaustive; but the doctor, 
or his editor, here leaves the aboriginals pro- 
perly so called, and enters npon the subject of 
wandering tribes and classes. These he divides 
into religious devotees and pilgrims, and a second 
class, or more classes, which we shall now never 
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find out his opinion of ; for the extravagant doc- 
trines and rites of the eccentric sects of India 
occupy all the rest of the notes which were made 
available after the writer’s death. The subject 
was so much more congenial to the missionary 
and scholar that it occupies nearly two-thirds of 
the book, and this portion is certainly, on the 


whole, as superior in qnality as in quantity: It 


is, however, occasionally marred by most atro- 
cious editing, as ina paragraph about the Nililist 
Shunyavadis, which is absolutely unintelligible. 
If the doctor really wrote it, he must have been 
prostrated by illness at the time; but the con- 
fusion seems rather the result of a printer’s- 
devilry, or of the careless collation of confused 
notes. The proofs, too, do not appear to have 
been corrected by a competent person. 

The doctor classes the devotees under twenty- 
one heads, each with many subdivisions. Some, as 
the Sikhs, Jainas, Vallabhécharyas, and Svdmi 
Naraéyanas, have made a noise in the world, and 
been fully described elsewhere. The Rimanujas, 
most numerous in the south, may perhaps be 
considered as the Vaishnava counterpart of the 
well-known Saiva Lingayats. The RAmAnandis 
or Bairagis, also Vaishnava, are often confound- 
ed by Europeans with the Saiva Gogains, and 
have a quaint habit of condescending to a sdheb’s 
ignorance by answering to his questions that they 
are Sité- pddris. The Dnyd&nadeva Panthis, or fol- 
lowers of the celebrated author of the Drydnés- 
vart, the Chaucer of the Marathi tongue, do not, 
says the doctor, really constitute an organized 
body at all. But space fails us to examine in 
detail the mass of information, the collection ot 
which was doubtless far more a labour of love to 
the lamented autho. than the reviewing of it can 
be to a lay commentator. 

W. F.S 





Tae History of Inpra, as told by its own Historians.— 
The Muhammadan Period. The posthumous papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Exxiot, K.C.B., edited and continued 
by Professor Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S. Vol. VII. (Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 1877.) 

This seventh volume of materials for the his- 
tory of India under the Muhammadans consists 
of twenty-three extracts and notices of varying 
lengths from the native histories relating to the 
reigns of Shah-Jahin, Aurangzeb, Bahidur Shah, 
Jahandér Shih, Farrukh Siyar, Rafi’a-d Daula, 
and Rafi’u-d Darajat, and of the earlier part of the 
reign of Muhammad Sh&h,—that is from «4. pd. 
1627 to about 1732. Some of the twenty-three 
sections, it should be remarked, are merely bib- 
hhographical notices of books: thus the first is a 
notice of the Pddshdh Néma of Muhammad Amin 
Kazwini, which has been the model for most of 
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the Shah-Jahdn-ndmes. °*Abdu-] Hamid Lahort fol- 
lows its arrangement and supplies the same mat- 
ser, though without acknowledgment, in his Bad- 
shdh-Ndma, from which Professor Dowson gives 
67 pages of extracts. ‘This latter work is the 
great authority for the first twenty years of the 
reion of Shah J ahan, and has been published in 
the original Persian in the Brbltotheca Indica. For 
the remainder of the reign 45 pages of extracts 
are given from a MS. translation of nearly the 
whole of "Inéyat Khan’s Shdh-Jahdn-Nima made 
by the late Major Fuller for Sir H. M. Elliot. 
The Badshih-ndma of Muhammad Waris, the pupil 
of ’Abdu-l Hamid, is the cempletion ef his mas- 
ter’s work, containing the history of the last ten 
years of Shik Jah4n’s reign ; but, as this period 
has been pretty fully treated of in the extracts 
from *Inéyat Khén’s work, only a short extract 
relating to the twenty-second year is given. A 
few pages of extracts follow bearing on the 3lst 
and 32nd years of the reign, from the ’Amal-i Sdlth 
of Muhammad Sélih Kambi. 
nama of Muhammad Sadik Kh4n is merely noticed, 
as it seems to have been followed by Khafi Khan 
in his history. From the Majdlisu-s saldttn of Mu- 
hammad Sharif Hanafi four short extracts are 
given, translated by a munshi for Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the only MS. he knew of—a copy in one of 
she Royal Libraries at Lakhnau. The Ldrikh-t 
Mufazzalé of Mufazzal Khan, a general history 
from the creation down to a. D. 1666, is represent- 
ed ina similarly brief way. Of the Mir-di-« Alam 
and Mir-dt-i Jahdn Ndma of Bakhtawar Khan,— 
apparently essentially one and the same work, be- 
ing a universal history, a table of contents is given 
and a few extracts by Sir H.M. Elliot. He dis- 
misses the worthless Zinatu-t Tawdrikh of *Azizu- 
‘lah with a notice and outline of the contents; 
from the Lubbu-t Tawdrtkh-i Hind of Rat Bharaé Mal, 
he gives the contents and three pages of extracts. 
The ’Alamgir-Ndma of Mirzi Muhammad Kazim, 
containing a history of the first ten years of Au- 
rangzeb, “ was dedicated to him in the 32nd year 
of his reign; but on its being presented,” though 
thé author had been specially instructed to prepare 
it, “the Emperor forbade its continuation, and, 
like another Alexander, edtcto vetutt ne quis se pin- 
geret, but not for the same reason. The Mughal 
Emperor professed, as the cause of his prohibi- 
tion, that the cultivation of imward piety was 
preferable to the ostentatious. display of his 
achievements.” The book is written in a style of 
courtly panegyric, and from it Sir H. M. Elliot 
and the editor supply only a few extracts. ‘The 
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+ Conf. Elphinstone’s History, Book X. chap. 1. and 
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history of the conquest of AsA4m, translated from 
this work by Mr. H. Vansittart, appeared in 
the Astatic Miscellany, vol. I. and Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. II. (pp. 1/1-185), and the original 
has been printed in the Bidliotheca Indica. It has 
also been abridged in the Ma-dsir-i’Alamgirt of 
Muhammad Saki Musta’idd Khan, which, however, 
continues the history down to the death of ’Alar- 
gir in a.p. 1707. This latter work was edited and 
translated into English by H. Vansittart in 1785, 
and another version of the last forty years was made 
for Sir H. Elliot by Lieut. Perkins, 71st N.L., 
and from that translation 14 pages of extracts are 
here supplied. The Persian original has also been 
published in the Bibltotheca Indica. "The next five 
sections are only short notices of books :—The 
Futuhdt+ ’Alamgirt or Waki dt-4? Alamgirt of Mu- 
hammad Ma’sim, an account of the “events of 
two or three yoars ;” the Tdrikh-i Mulk-i Ashdm, or 
account of the expedition to Asim in the 4th year 
of Aurangzeb, by Maulana Ahmad Shahabu-d din 
Talash ; the Waka’ of Mirz4 Muhammad Ni’amat 
Khan, devoted to the siege of Golkonda ; the Jang- 
ndma of the same author; and Ruka'dt-i ’Alamgirt 
or Letters of Aurangzeb.* 

We now come to perhaps the most important 
section of the book,—322 pages of extracts from 
Muxtakhabu-l I[ubdé of Muhammad Hashim, fre- 
quently called Ldrikh-: Khdfi Khdn, “a highly 
esteemed history, commencing with the invasion of 
Babar a.p. 1519, and concluding with thefourteenth 
year of Muhammad Shah,” but “chiefly valuable 
for containing an entire account of the reign of 
Aurangzeb, of which, in consequence of that Em- 
peror’s well-known prohibition, it is very dificult 
to obtain a full and connected history.” Khafi 
Khan, however, had privately compiled a minute 
register of all the events of the reign, which he 
published some years after the monarch’s death ; 
and Professor Dowson has done great and good 
service by translating so largely as he has done 
from this excellent history,f covering as if does 
the most stirring period in Maratha history, of 
Sivajt, Sambh4, and Raja Ram. 

The extracts (28-pp.) from the Tdrith+ Irddat 
Khdn (1706-1712 a.p.) and two letters of Aurang- 
zeb’s are taken from Capt. J. Scott’s History of 
the Deccan. From Tdrtkh-i Bakddur Shdh, the 
account of Bahadur Shéh’s reign (a.p. 1707-1712) 
was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lieut. Ander- 
son, 25th N.I., but only four short extracts were 
Tdrtkhi Shah ’Alam 
Bokddur Shék by Danishmand Khan, otherwise 
called Mirz4 Muhammad Ni’amat Kh4n, extends 


a 
N. S., vol. IIL. p. 471. The text is published in the Bibixo- 
theca Indica. | ; 
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enly to the month of Rajab in the 2nd year of | Index to the whole work,—a feature which will 


BahAdur’s reign, and is conseyuently dismissed 
without an extract. “Ibrat-Niima of Muhammad 
Kasim is a history of the period from the death of 
Aurangzeb to that of Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid 
*Abdu-llah, of which the editor gives the contents 
aud two pages of extracts. 

This volume contains much interesting matter 
for the century of which it treats, and the editor 
informs us that “ample and very diversified matter 
remains for the concluding volume.” That volume 
-oo. we are happy to learn, will contain a complete 


greatly cuhance the value of it: we wish it could 
also contain a complete chronological table, or 
that the chronoisgy could be incorporated in some 
way in the Index, for we often come upon state- 
ments of events (¢.g. p. 561) taking place on a cer- 
tain day of a month, but without the year men- 
tioned; and though the year is generally not far 
to seek, yet there are cases in which the reader 
dees nob feel certain that he may not be wrong in 
his conclusion, and others in which it is very 
difficult to arrive at the year at all. 


THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 
(Continued from p. 385.) 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.4., GOVT. COLLEGE, PATNA. 
BOOK ITt. 


Fracgm. XX XTIT. 


Arr. Ind, XT. 1.—XTT.-9. C£. Epit. 40-53, and Plin. 
Hist. Nat. VI. xxii. 2, 3. 


Of the Seven Castes among the Indians. 

XI. But further: in India the whole people 
is divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the sophists, who arenotso numer- 
ous as the others, but hold the supreme place 
of dignity and honour,—for they are under no 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contributing from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
duty absolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
of the state. Ifany one, again, has a private 
sacrifice to offer, one of these sophists shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
this class the knowledge of divination among 
the Indians is exclusively restricted, and none 
but a sophist is allowed to practise that art. They 
predict about such matters as the seasons of the 
year, and any calamity which may befall the state; 


but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict,—either because divination 
does not concern itself with trifling matters, or 
because to take any trouble about such is deem- 
ed unbecoming. But if any one fails thrice to 
predict truly, he incurs, it is said, no further 
penalty than being obliged to be silent for the 
future, and there is no power on earth able to 
compel that man to speak who has once been 
condemned to silence. These sophists go naked, 
living during winter in the open air to enjoy 
the sunshine, and during summer, when the 
heat is too powerful, in meadows and low 
grounds under large trees, the shadow whereof, 
Nearchos says, extends to five plethra in circuit, 
adding that even ten thousand men could be 
covered by the shadow of a single tree. They 
live upon the fruits which each season produees, 
and on the bark of trees,—the bark being no 
less sweet and nutritious than the fruit of the 
date-palm. 

After these, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the goil, who form the most 








Fracm. XX XIII. 
Strab. XV. 1. 39-41, 46-49,—pp. 703-4, 707. 
Of the Seven Castes among the Indians. 

(39) According to him (Megasthenés) the popu- 
Jation of India is divided into seven parts. The 
philosophers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class ix point of number. * Their services 
are employed privately by persons who wish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Great 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all the philosophers are gathered together 


before the king at the gates, when any philoeso- 
pher who may have committed any useful sug- 
gestion to writing, or observed any means for im- 
proving the erops and the cattle, or for promot- 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. *If 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, bus he who gives sound advice is ex- 
empted from paying any taxes or contributions. 
(40) The second caste consists of the hus band- 
m en, who form the bulk of the population, and are 
in, disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
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numerous class of the population. 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities. In times of civil war the soldiers are 
not allowed to molest the husbandmen or ravage 
their lands: hence, while the former are fight- 
ing and killing each other as they can, the latter 
may be seen close at hand tranquilly pursuing 
their work,—perhaps ploughing, or gathering 
in their crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the 
harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the Lerdsmen, both shepherds and neat- 


herds; and these neither dwellin cities nor in | 


villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They too are subject to tribute, and this 
they pay in cattle. They scour the country in 
pursuit of fowl ‘and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste consists of hand1- 
craftsmen and retail-dealers, ‘They 
have to perform gratuitously certain public ser- 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war,—and not only so, but they even draw 


They are nei- | 


| 
| 


pay from the state. In this class are included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warriors, who are second in point of 


' numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life of 


supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have 
only military duties to perform. Others make 
their arms, and others supply them with: 
horses, and they have others to attend on then: 


| m the camp, who take care of their horses, 
| clean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 


their chariots, and act as their charioteers. As 
long as they are required to fight they fight, ard 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 


| to enjoyment,—the pay which they receive from 


the state being so liberal that they can with ease 
maintain themselves, and others besides. 

The sixth class consists of those called s u p’e r- 
intendents.* They spy out what goes on in 
country and town, and report everything to. the 
king where the people have a king, and to the | 
magistrates where the people are self-governed, 
and it is against use and wont for these to give 
in a false report;—but indeed no Indian is 
accused of lying. 





exempted from military service, aud cultivate 
their lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults, or for 
any other purpose. *It therefore not unfrequent- 
ly happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn 
up in array of battle, and fighting at risk of their 
lives, while other men close at hand are ploughing 
and digging in perfect security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of the land is the 
property of the king, and the husbandmen till 
it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the 
produce. 

(41) °The thirdcaste consists of herds menand 
hunters, who alone are allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let them 
out on hire. In return for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls which devour the seeds 
sown in the fields, they receive an allowance of 
grain from the king. They lead a wandering life 
and live under tents. 

Fragm. XXXVI. follows here. 

[So much, then, on the subject of wild animals. 
We shall now return to Megasthenés, and resume 
from where we digressed. ] 

(46)’ The Meth aaa after herdsmenand hunters, 


consists of those who work at trades, of those who 
vend wares, aad of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, and 
render to‘the state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the king, for when: 
alone they work. The general m command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the feet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers and merchandize. 

(47) The fifth class consists of fighting men, 
who, when not engaged in active service, pass their 
time in idleness and drinking. They are main- 
tained at the king’s expense, and hence they are 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, for they carry nothing of their own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The sizth class consists ofthe overseers, 
to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to the king. 
Some are entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. The 
former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans 
of tha city, and the latter the courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and moat trustworthy men are 
appointed to fill these offices. 


# Sheriffs : see Ind. Ant. vol. Y. p. 267. 
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The seventh caste consists of the coun- 
eillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of uum- 
ber this is a small class, but it is distinguished 
by superior wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chieis 
of provinces, deputy-governors, superintendents 
of the treasury, generals of the army, admirals 
of the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture.t 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes:—for instance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any- 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he isa herds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is only permitted that the sophist be from any 
caste: for the life of the sophist is not an easy 
one, but the hardest of all. 

Fracu. XXXIV. 
Strab. XV. 1. 50-32,—pp. 707-709. 
Of the administration of public affuirs. 
Of the wse of Horses and Elephants. 
(Fragm. XXXIII. has preceded this.) 

(50) Gf the great officers of state, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, mea- 
surethe land, asis donein Heypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. “Ihe same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are en- 
trusted with the power of rewarding or punishing 
them according to their deserts. They collect the 
taxes, and superintend the occupations connect- 
ed with land, as those of the woodeutters, the 


The seventh class consists of thecouncillors 


andassessorsoftheking. Tothem belong the 
highest posts of government, the tribunals of 
justice, and the general administration of public 
affairs. 32 No one is allowed to marry out of his 





_t The Greek writers by confounding some distinc- 
tions occa<ioned by civil employment with those arising 
from that division have increased the number (of classes) 
from five (including the handicrafts-man or mixed class) 
to seven. This number is produced by their supposing the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
trom the Brahmans; by splitting the class of Vaisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introduc- 
ing @ caste of spies; and by omitting the servile class alto- 


carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the miners. 
*They construct roads, and at every ten stadiat 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances. “Those who havecharge of the city are 
divided into six bodies of five each. The mem- 
bers of the first look after everything relating to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they give tothem forassistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro- 
perty to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them. 
*The third body consists of those who inquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
the view not only of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov- 
ernment. ‘°The fourth class superintends trade 
and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures, and see that the products 
in their season are sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commodity unless he pays a double tax. ’The 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new 
is sold separately from whut is old, and there 
isa fine for mixing the two together. *The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud with regard to this ax 1s punished with 
death. 

*Such are the functions which these bodies 
separately discharge. In their collective capa- 
city they have charge both of their special de- 
partments, and also of matters affecting the 
general interest, as the keeping of public build- 
ings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, 


own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to fcllow more than one 
business. An exception is made in favour of the 


philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this pri- 
vilege. | 








gether. With these exceptions the classes are in the state 
described by Menu, whichis the groundwork of that still 
subsisting.—Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 236, 

t From this it would appear that ten stadia were equal 
to some Indian measure of distance, which must have been 
the krésq or kosa. If the stadium be taken at 2024 yards, 
this would give 20221 yards for the kos, agreeing with the 
shorter kos of 4,000 haths, in use in the Panjab, and till 
lately, if not still, in parts of Bengal —Ep. 
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the care of markets, harbours, and temples. 
10Next to the city magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with five 
members to each. One division is appointed 
to codperate with the admiral of the fleet, an- 
other with the superintendent of the bullock- 
trains which are used for transporting en- 
gines of ‘war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum, and 
others who earry gongs; grooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To the sound of the gong they send out foragers 
to bring in grass, and by a system of rewards 
and punishments ensure the work being done 
with despatch and safety. *‘I’he third division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the fifth of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. “*There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also 
a royal magazine for the arms, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga- 
gine, and his horse and his elephant to the 
stables. *They use the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march 
by oxen,** but the horses are led along by a 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nox: their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. 7°In addition to the charioteer, there 
are two fighting men who sit up in the chariot 
beside him. The war-elephant carries four 
men—three who shoot arrows, and the driver.§ 
(Fragm. XXVII. follows.) 
| Fraem. XXXV. 
Aulian, Hist. Anim. XIII. 10. 
Of the use of Horses and Hlephants. 
Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 18-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 

forward in front of a horse can check his speed 


and hold him back, this is not trne of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy- 
hood to manage horses; for itis a practice with 
them to control their horses with bit and bridle, 


- and to make them move at a measnred pace and 


ina straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by the use of spiked muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of their month. The pro- 
fessional tramers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es- 
pecially when they see them refractory. Such 
as undertake this work require to have a strong 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge oz 
horses. The greatest proficients test their skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring; and in. trath it would be no trifling 
feat to control with ease a team of four high- 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle. 
The chariot carries two men who sit beside the 
charioteer. The war-elephant either m what 
is called the tower, or, actually on his bare back, 
carries three fighting men, of whom two shoot 
from the side, while one shoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of the ship direct its course with the helm. 


Fracm. XXXVI. 
Strab. XV. 1. 41-43,—pp. 704-705. 
Of Hlephants. 
Conf. Epit. 54-56. 
(Fragm. XX XIII. 6 has preceded this.) 

. A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a horse or anelephant. These animals are held 
to be the special property of the king, and 
persons are appointed to take care of them. 
The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Round a bare. patch of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 





.. Fragm. XXXVI. 
Arr. Ind. ch. 18-14. 
(Fragm. XXXIT. comes before this.) 
Of Elephants. 


x 4 


XIII. The Indians hunt all wild animals in | 


the same way as the Greeks, except the elephant, 
which is hunted in a mode altogether pecular, 
since these animals arenot like any other animals. 
' 2The mode may be thus described:—The hunters 
having selected a level tract of arid ground, dig @ 
Es eee is EE Ae eee 

: fold divisic army (horse, foot, chariots, 
and hee eee eae ee ae ;: ed Strabo 


trench all round it, enclosing as much space as 


would suffice to encamp a large army. They 
make the trench with a breadth of five fathoms 
anda depth of four. But the earth which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trench, and use 
it as a-wall. Then they make huts for themselves 


by excavating the wall on the. outer edge of the 


trench, and, in these they leave loopholes, both to 


-admib-light, and to enable them to see when their 


' 
L 


i 
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gives access to the enclosure. ° Into this en- | the wild ones and the tame ones together neck 


closure are introduced three or four of the best- 
trained female elephants. The men themselves 
lie in ambush in concealed huts. * The wild 
elephants do not approach this trap in the day- 
time, but they enter it at night, going in one 
by one. ° When all have passed the entrance, 
the men secretly close it up ; then, introducing 
the strongest of the tame fighting elephants, 
they fight it ont with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they enfeeble with hunger. 
*When the latter are now overcome with fa- 
tiene, the boldest of the drivers dismount un- 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from.this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant and ties his 
feet together. ’ When this is done they incite 
the tame ones to beat those whose feet are tied 
till they fall to the ground. They then bind 


prey approaches and entersthe enclosure. * They 
next station some three or four of their best- 
trained she-elephants within the trap, to which 
they leave only a single passage by means of a 
bridge thrown across the trench, the framework 
of which they cover over with earth and a great 
quantity of straw, to conceal the bridge as much 
as possible from the wild animals, which might 
else suspect treachery. The hunters then go out 
of the way, retiring to the cells which they had 
made in the earthen wall. * Now the wild elephants 
do not go near inhabited places in the day-time, 
but during the night they wander about every- 
where, and feed in herds, following as leader the 
one who is biggest and boldest, just as cows follow 
the bulls. As soon, then, as they approach the 
enciosurc, and hear the cry and catch scent 
of the females, they rush at full speed in the 
Girection of the fenced gronnd, and being ar- 
rested by the trench move round its edge until 
they fall in with the bridge, along which they 
force their way into the enclosure. *The hunt- 
ers meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of the 
wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants are 
within the trap. The villagers, on hearing the 
news, mount their most spirited and best-trained 
elephants, and as soon as mounted ride off to the 
trap; but though they ride up to it they do not 
immediately engage in a conflict with the wild 
elephants, but wait till these are sorel y pinched by 
hunger and tamed by thirst. When they think 
their strength has been enough weakened, they 
set up the bridge anew. and ride into the trap, 


to neck with thongs of raw ox-hide. ° To pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
off those who attempt to mount them, they make 
cuts all round their neck and then put thongs 
of leather into the incisions, so that the pain 
obliges them to submit to their fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number caught they 
reject such as are too old or too young to be 
serviceable, and the rest they lead away to the 
stables. Here they tie their feet one to another, 
and fasten their necks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tame them by hunger. 7*°After this they 
restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, some by 
coazing words, and others by songs and the 
music of the drum. ** Few ofthem are found 
difficult to tame, for they are naturally so mild 


when first a fierce assault is made by the tame 
elephants upon those caught in the trap, and 
then, as might be expected, the wild elephants, 
through loss of spirit and faintness from hunger, 
areoverpowered. * On this the hunters, dismount- 
ing from their elephants, bind with fetters the 
feet of the wild ones, now by this time quite 
exhausted. 7’ Then they instigate the tame ones to 
beat them with repeated blows, until their suffer- 
ings wear them out, and they fall to the ground. 
8'The hunters meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over their necks and mount them while yet 
lying on the ground; and, to prevent them shak- 
ing off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, 
make with a sharp knife an incision all round 
their neck, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision. By means of the wound thus made they 
keep their head and neck quite steady; for if they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, all violent movements, and, knowing 
that they have been vanquished, suffer themselves 
to be led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. ° But suchas are too young, or through the 
weakness of their constitution not worth keeping, 
their captors allow to escape to their old haunts ; 
while those which are retained they lead to the 
villages, where they give them at first green stalks 
of corn and grass to eat. ?° The creatures, however, 
having lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; but the 
Indians, standing round them in a circle, soothe and 
cheer them by chanting songs tothe accompaniment 
of the music of drums and cymbals, "for the ele- 
phant is of all brutes the most intelligent. Some of 
them, for instance, have taken up their riders when 
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and gentle in and gentle in their disposition that they epprox- | remedy for disenses of the eve isto wash i will i that they approx- 
imate to rational creatures. Some of them take 
up their drivers when fallen in battle, and 
carry them off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forelegs, have fought in their defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill either the man who feeds or the man who 
trains them, they pine so much for their loss 
that they refuse to take food, and sometimes 
die of hunger. 

1* They copnlate like horses, and the female 
casts her calf chiefly in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when he is in heat and becomes 
ferocious. At this time he discharges a fatty 
substance through an orifice near the temples. 
It is also the season for the females, when the 
corresponding passage opens. ** They go with 
young for a period which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for six years. ‘* Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They are liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. *°*The | 


remedy for diseases of the eye isto wash it with 
cows’ milk. For most of their other diseases 
draughts of black wine are administered to them. 
For the cure of their wounds they are made to 
swallow butter, for this draws out iron. Their 
sores are fomented with swine’s flesh. 
Fracm XX XVIII. 
Ailian, Hist. Anim. XIII. 7 


Of the diseases of Elephants. 
(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 15 and XXXVIL. 15.) 


The Indians cure the wounds of the elephants 
which they catch, in the manner following :— 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
Homer tells us, Patroklos treated the wound of 
Hurypylos,—they toment them with Inkewarm 
water. || After this they rub them over with but- 
ter, and if they are deep allay the inflammation by 
applying and inserting pieces of pork, hot but 
still one the blcod. They cure ophthalmia 
with cows’ milk, which is first used as a foment- 
ation for the eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and finding they 
can see better are delighted, and are rete of 
the benefié like human beings. In proportion as 











siuln in battle and carried them away for burial; 
others have covered them, when lying on theground, 
with a shield ; and others have borne the brunt of 
battle in their defence when fallen. There was one 
even that died of remorse and despair becauseithad 
killed its rider in a fit of rage. ™({I have myself 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
while other elephants were dancing to his strains: 
a cymbal had been attached to each foreleg of the 
performer, and a third to what is called his trunk, 
and while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The daneing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved their 
forelegs in turn they too moved in proper time, 
following as the musician led.]4 

12 The elephant, like the bullandthehorse, engen- 
ders in spring, when the females emit breath 
t: ~yugh the spiracles beside their temples, which 
opm at that season. ™ The period of gestation is 
at shortest sixteen months, and never exceeds 
eighteen. The birth is single, as in the case of 
the mare, and is suckled till it reaches its eighth 
year. ™The elephants that live longest attain an 
age of two hundred years, but many of them die 
prematurely of disease. If they die of sheer old 


age, however, the term of life is what has been 
ce ee Rene Ce rere een oe 
|| See Lliad, bk. XT. 845 
a “The modern mode of catching and training elephants, 
with all its ingenious: contrivances may be learned. from 


stated. % Diseases of their eyes are cured by 
pouring cows’ milk into them, and otherdistempers 
by administering draughts of black wine; while 
their wounds are cured by the application of 
roasted pork. Such are the remedies used by the 


Indians. 
(Fracm. XXXVII. B.} 


lian, Hist. Anim. XII. 44. 
OF Elephanis. 


(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 9-10 and XXXVI. 9-10 
init. c. XIV.). 

In India an elephant if caught when full-grown is diff- 
eult to tame, and longing for freedom. thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, this exasperates it still more, 
and it will not submit to a master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seek to pacity it with various things 
for which it has a liking, their aim being to fill its stomach 
and to soothe its temper. Butit is still angry with then, 
and takes no notice of them. To what device do they then 
resort? They sing toit their native melodies, and soothe 
it with the music of an instrument in common use which 
has four strings and is called a skindapsos. The creature 
now pricks up its ears, yields to the soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is an occasional out- 
barst of its suppressed passion, it gradually turns its eye to 
its food. It is then freed from its bonds, but does not seek 
to escape, being enthralled with the music. Tt even takes 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest rivetted to the 
festive board, has no wish to go, from its love of the music. 
eR 


Arrian almost as exactly as from the soon account of the modern 
ice in the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ ”” (vol. III. p. 22%)— 


phinstone’s History of India, p. 549. 
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their blindness diminishes their delight over- 
flows,-and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. The remedy for other distempers 
to which they are liable is black wine; and if 
this potion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 


Fracm. XX XIX. 
Strab. XV. 1. 44,—p. 706. 
Of Gold-digging Anis.* 
Megasthenés gives the following account of 
these ants. Among the Derdai, a great tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit the mountains on the 
eastern borders,f there is an elevated plateaut 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the 


surface there are mines of gold, and here &ec-. 


cordingly are found the ants which dig for that 
metal. They are not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They ran with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter.§ They throw up heaps of 
earth, as moles do, at the mouth of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a little boil- 
ing. The people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with beasts of burden, carry this off. If 
they came openly the ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle. So, to effect the rob- 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several different places pieces of the flesh of 
wild beasts, and when the ants are by this de- 
vice dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. 
This they sell to any trader they meet with|| 
while it is stillin the state of ore, for the art of 
fusmg metals is unknown to them. 
Fracm. XL. 
Arr. Ind. XV.-5-7. 
Of Gold-digging Ants. 

But Megasthenés avers that the tradition 
about the ants is strictly true,—that they are 
gold-diggers not for the ‘sake of the gold itself, 





* See Ind. Ant. vol. TV. pp. 225 seqg. where cogent argu- 
ments are adduced to prove that the ‘ gold-digging ants’ 
were originally neither, as the ancients supposed,-real ants, 
nor, a8 80 many eminent men of learning have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on account of their ap- 
pearance and subterranean habits, but Tibetan miners, 
whose mode of life and dress was in the remotest antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present day. 

+ These are the Dard of Pliny, the Daradrai of 
Ptolemy, andthe Daradas of Sanskrit literature. “The 
Dards are not an extinct race. According to the accounts 
of modern travellers, they consist of several wild and pre- 
sass par penn ee se cer on the north- 
west frontyer of Kasmir an e ba. a 
Toa, dt fe. ot | ¥ nks of the Indus 

e table- of Chojotol, see Jour. R. Geog. Soc. 
vol, XXXTX. pp. 149 seqq-—-Ep. peur 
§ “The miners of Thok-J. alung, im spite of the cold, 


prefer working in winter; and the number of their tents, | 


but because by instinct they burrow holes in the 
earth to lie in, just as the tiny ants of our own 
country dig little holes for themselves, * only 
those in India being larger than foxes make 
their burrows proportionately larger. But the 
ground is impregnated with gold, and the In- 
dians thence obtain their gold. [? Now Megas- 
thenés writes what he had heard from hearsay, 
and as I have no exacter information to give I 
willingly dismiss the subject of the ant. | 
[Fraem. XL. B.] 
Dio Chrysost. Or. 35,—p. 486, Morell. 


Of Ants which dig for gold. 
(Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. and XL.) 


They get the gold from ants. These creatures are larger 
than foxes, but are in other respects like the ants of our 
own country. They dig holes in the earth like other ants. 
The heap which they throw up consists of gold the purest 
and brightest in all the world. The mounds are piled up 
close to each other in regular order like hillocks of gold 
dust, and all the plain is made effulgent. Itis difficult, there- 
fore, to look towards the sun, and many who have attempted 
to do this have thereby destroyed their eyesight. The 
people who are next neighbours to the ants, witha view to 
plunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, which is 
of no great extent. They are mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked their swiftest horses, and arrive at noon, 
atime when the ants have gone underground. They at 
once seize the booty, and make off at full speed. The ants, 
on learning what has been done, pursue the fugitives, and 
overtaking them fight with them till they conquer or die, 
for of all animals they are the most courageous. It hence 
appears that they understand the worth of gold, and that 
they will sacrifice their lives rather than part with it. 


Fracm. XLL 
Strab. XV. 1. 58-60,—pp. 711-714. 
Of the Indian Philosophers. 
(Fragm. XXTX. has preceded this.) 

(58) Speaking of the philosophers, he (Megas- 
thenés) says that such of them as live on the 
mountains are worshippers of Dionusos, show- ~ 
ing as proofs that he had come among them the 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and the ivy, and the laurel, and the myrtle, 





which in summer amounts to three hundred, rises to 
nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, as 
the frozen soil then stands well, andis not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in.’’—Id. 


|| Tw ruxdvre ray eurdpwy. If the different reading 
TOU TuXOVTOS Tols Eumdpots be adopted, the rendering is. 
“They dispose of it to merchants at any price.” 

§] Cf. Herod. TIT. 102-105; Arrian, Anab. V.4.7; Aflian, 
Hist, Anim. III. 4; Clem. Alex. Ped. II. p. 207; Tzetz. 
Chil. XII. 330-340; Plin. Hist. Nat. XI. 836, XXXII. 21 ;: 
Propert. IIT. 13.5; Pomp. Mel. VII. 2; Isidor. Orig. XII. 3; 
Albert Mag. De Animal. T. VI. p. 678, ex subdititiis 
Alexandri epistolis; Anonym. De Monstris et Bellwis, 259, 
ed. Bergerde Xivrey ; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. VI. 1 sand 
Heliodorus, Ath. X. 26, p. 495; also Gildemeister, Script. 
Arab. de reb. Ind. p. 220-221, and 120; Busbequius, Lege. 
thonis Turcice Epist. IV. p. 144, or Thaunus XXIV. 7, 
p. 809.—Schwanbeck, p. 72. - Th 
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and the box-tree, and other evergreens, none | 


of which are found beyond the Huphrates, ex- 
cept a fewin parks, which it requires great 
care to preserve. They observe also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dress in muslin, wear the turban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, are preceded by the music of drums and 
gongs. But the philosophers who live on the 
plains worship Hérakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vine and 
wine, For the greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia and Karmania, lie beyond the Hnu- 
phrates, and throughout a great part of each of 
these countries good vines grow, and good 
wine is produced. | 

(59) Megasthenés makes a different division 
of the philosophers, saying that they are of two 
kinds—one of which he calls the Brachmanes, 
and the other theSarmanes.* The Brach- 
manes are best esteemed, for they are more 
consistent in their opinions. From the time of 
their conception in the womb they are under 
the guardian care of learned men, who go to 
the mother and, under the pretence of using 
some incantations for the welfare of herself and 
her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
hints and counsels. The women who listen most 
willingly are thought to be the most fortunate in 
their children. After their birth the children are 
under the care of one person after another, and as 
they advance in age each succeeding master is 
more accomplished tlian his predecessor. The 
philosophers have their abode ina grove in front 
of the city within a moderate-sized enclosure. 
They live in a simple style, and lie on beds of 
rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 





% “Since the word Sappavas (the form used by Cle- 
mens of Alexandria) corresponds to the letter with the 
Sanskrit word Sramana (t.e. an ascetic), it is evident that 
the forms 'apyavas and T'eppavas, which are found in all 
the MSS. of Strabo, are incorrect. The mistake need not 
surprise us, since the SA when closely written together 
differ little in form from the syilable TA. In the same 
way Clement’s’ AAAdBror must be changed into Strabo’s 
‘yA dBcor, corresponding with the Sanskrit Vanaprastha— 
“the man of the first three castes who; after the term of 
his householdership has expired, has entered the third 
dsrama or order, and has proceeded (prastha.,) to a life in the 
woods (Vana). ??—Schwanbeck, p- 465 H. H. Wilson, Gloss. 
“Tt is a capital question,” he adds, “who the Sarmanure 
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their time in listening to serious discourse, and 
In imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them. The hearer is not allowed tu 
speak, or even to cough, and much less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways he is cast 
out from their society that very day, as being 
@ man who is wanting in self-restraint. After 
living in this manner for seven-and-thirty years. 
each individualretires to hisown property, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in ease and secu- 
rity. They thenarray themselves in fine muslin. 
and wear afew trinkets of gold on their fingers 
and in their ears. They eat flesh, but not that of 
animals employed inlabour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They marry as 
many wives as they please, with a view to have 
numerous children, for by having many wives 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since they 
have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants. 
The Brachmanes do not communicate a know- 
ledge of philosophy to their wives, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became ‘depraved, or lest 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no one who despises pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in subjection to another, but this is characteris- 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 
Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the time when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a real and happy life for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
They consider nothing that befalls men to be 
vither good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a, dream-like illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and others with pleasure, 
by the very same things, and how could the 





were, some considering them to be Buddhists, and others 
denymg them to be such. Weighty arguments are adduced 
on both sides, but the opinion of those seems to approach 
nearer the truth who contend that they were Buddinsts.” 

+ “ A mistake (of the Greek writers) originates 
ignoranceof the fourfold division of a Braébman’s life. Thus 
they speak of men who had been for many years sophists 
marrying “agand returning to common life (alluding probably 
to 2 stadent who, having completed the austerities of the 
first period, becomes & noesetcl Ider) :”” Elphinstone’s His- 
tory of India, p. 236, where it is aleo remarked that the 
writers erron y prolong theperiod durmg which students 
listen to their instructors in silence and respect, making it 
extend in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the greatest 
age to which Manu (chap. TE. sec. 1) permits itm any 
case to be protracted. 
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same things affect the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times with these opposite emotions? 
Their ideas about physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, are very crude, for they are 
better in their actions than in their reasonings, 
inasmuch as their belief is in great measure 
based upon fables; yet on many points their 
opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for 
like them they say that the world had a begin- 
ning, and is hable to destruction, and is in shape 
spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it, is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
in the universe, and that water was the prin- 
ciple employed in the making of the world. In 
addition tothe four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
were produced.{ The earth is placed in the 


centre of the universe. Concerning generation, 
and the nature of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and future judg- 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, after 
the manner of Plato. Such are his statements 
regarding the Brachmanes. 

(60) Of the Sarmanes§ he tells us that 
those who are held in most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the bark 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They communicate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard- 
ing the causes of things, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deity. Next in 





Fracm. XLII. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 305 D (ed. Colon. 1688). 
That the Jewish race is by far the oldest of 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Philo the Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as does also Aristoboulos 
the Peripatetic, and many others whose names 
J need not waste time in enumerating. Megas- 
thenés, the author of a work on India, who lived 
with Seleukos Nikator, writes most clearly 
on this pomt, and his words are these :— All that 
has been said regarding nature by the ancients is 
asserted also by philosophers out of Greece, on the 
one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the 
other in Syria by the people called the Jews.’ 
Fracm. XLII. B. 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. IX. 6,—pp. 410 C, D (ed. Colon. 1688). 
Ex Clem. Alex. 
Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus :-— 

_“ Megasthenés, the writer who lived with Se- 
leukos Nikator, writes most Clearly on this point 
and to this effect :—* All that has been said,’ ” &c. 

Fraem. XLII. C. 
Cyrill. Contra Julian. IV. (Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. VE. 
p. 134 Al. Ee Clem. Alex. 
Aristoboulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 


3 ati Mod ether or hall i 7 
chwan argues Irom the distinct separatio 

made between the Brachmanes and the Sarmanes, as wails 
from the name Sramana being especially applied to Band- 
dha teachers, that the latter are here meant. Th 
called Sa tox by Bardesanes (ap. Porphiyr, Abstin. IV, 
L7) and Alex. Polyhistor. (ap. Cyrill. contra Julian. IV. p. 
133 E. ed. Paris, 1638). Conf. also Hieronym. ad. Jovinian,. 
IL. (ed. Paris. 1706, T.. TT. pt. II. p. 206). And this is just the 
Pali name Sammana, the equivalent of the Sanskrit sra- 
mana. Bohlen in De Buddhaismi origine et etate 1. 
eudis sustains this view, but Lassen (Rhein. Mus. Sir Phil. 





to this effect :—“ All that has been said,’’ 
&e. 
Fracm. XLII. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 803, A, B. (ed. Colon. 1688). 
Of the Philosophers of India. 

‘ [Philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man, 
flourished long ages ago among the barbarians, diffusing its 
light among the Gentiles, and eventually penetrated into 
Greece. Its hierophants were the prophets among the Egyp- 
tians, the Chaldseans among the Assyrians, the Druids among 
the Gauls, the Sarmaneans who were the philosophers 
of the Baktrians andthe Kelts, the Magi among the 
Persians, who, as you know, announced beforehand the 
birth of the Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Judea, and among the Indians the Gymno- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations. | 

There are two sects of these Indian philoso- 
phers—one called the Sarm 4n ai and the other 
the Brachmanai. Connected with the Sarmanai 
are the philosophers called the H y lobioi,* who 
neither live in cities nor even in houses. They 
clothe themselves with the bark of trees, and sub- 
Sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
their mouth with their hands. They neither marry 
nor beget children [like those ascetics of our own 


. day called the Enkratétai. Among the Indians are 


those philosophers also who follow the precepts 
of Boutta,t+ whom they honour asa god on ac- 
count of his extraordinary sanctity.] 


ie NL LS ae 

I. 171 #.) contends that the description agrees better with 

the Braéhman ascetics. See Schwanbeck, p. 45ff. and Las- 

sen Ind. Alterth. (2nd ed). IE. 705, or (Ist ed) .IL..700.—Ep. 
| See note* page 243. 

“In this passage, though Cyril follows Clemens, he 
wrongly attributes the narrative of Megasthenés to Aristo- 
‘boulos the Peripatetic, whom Clemens only praises.” — 
Schwanbeck, p. 50. 

* The reading of the MSS is Allobioi. 
_V.1. Botra.—The passage admits of a different ren- 
dering: “ They (the Hylobioi) are those among the Indians. 
who follow the precepts of Boutta.” Colebrooke in his Ob- 
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honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They are simple in their habits, but do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
barley-meal, which they can always get for the 
mere asking, or receive from those who enter- 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar- 
riages fruitful, and determine the sex of the 
offspring. They effect cures rather by regulat- 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. The 
remedies most esteemed are ointments and plas- 
ters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature.§ This class 
and the other class practise fortitude, both by 
undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of 
pain, so that they remain for a whole day mo- 
tionless in one fixed attitnde.|| 

Besides these there are diviners and sorcerers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
the dead, who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as are of superior culture 
and refinement inculcate such superstitions re- 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. "Women pursne phi- 
losophy with some of them, but abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 


Fracm. XLI., XLII. 
See ante, p. 244. 
Fracm. XLIV. 
Strab. KV. 1. 68,—p. 718. 
Of Kalanos and Mandunis. 
Megasthenés. however, says that self-destruc- 
tion is not a dogma of the philosophers, but 





servations on the Sect of the Jains, has quoted this passage 
from Clemens to controvert the opimion that the religion 
and institutions of the orthodox dus are more modern 
than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha. “ Here,” he 
says, “to my apprehension, the foilowers of Buddha are 
clearly distinguished from the B::.chmanes and Sarmanes. 
The latter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Samansans{ 
by Porphyrius, ars the ascetics of a different religion, 
and may have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
The Brachmanes are apparently those who are described by 
Philostratus and Hierocles as wors the sun; and 
by Strabo and by Arrian as performing sacrifices for the 
common benefit of the nation, as well as for individuals ... 
They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha 
by one ancient author, and from the Sarmanes or 
nwans (ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are de- 
aneeei by more than one oe as neicaag ping the sun, 
as performing sacrifices, and as denying : 
‘world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the secta of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. leir manners and e, a8 i 

these authors, are quite conformable with the notions 
practice of the orthodox Hindus. It ma therefore be 
confidently inferred that the followers of the Vedas flour- 


({ Samana is the P&li form of the older Sramana.) 


that such as commit the act are regarded as 

foolhardy, those naturally of a severe tem- 

per stabbing themselves or casting themselves 

down a precipice, those averse to pain dtown- 

ing themselves, those capable of enduring 

pam strangling themselves, and those of 
ardent temperaments throwing themselves into 

the fire. Kalanos was a man of this stamp. 

He was ruled by his passions, and became 2 

slave to the table of Alexander. Heis on 

this account condemned by his countrymen, but 
Mandanisis applauded because when mes- 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zeus, with the promise of gifts if he com- 
plied, and threats of punishment if he refused, he 
didnot go. Alexander, he said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for he was not so muchas master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 
he wanted none of the gifts of a man whose 
desires nothing could satiate; and as for his 
threats he feared them not : for if he lived, India 
would sapply him with food enough, and if he 
died, he would be delivered from the body of 
flesh now afflicted with age,and would be trans- 
lated to a better anda purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him 
have his own way. 

Feracm. XLV. 
Arr. VIT. it. 3-9. 
Of Kalanos and Mandunis. 

This shows that Alexander was by no means 
beyond understanding what is “the better,” but 
in fact he was completely overmastered by the 
passion for glory. When he arrived at Taxila 
and saw the Indian gymnosophists, he felt a 


ished in India when it was visited by the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from the time of 
ern ae ee ee eae the sears centary 
before Christ, of Porphyrius, who speaks of them, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ.” 

§ “ The habits of the physicians,” El 
“seem to correspond with those of B: 


stage. 
|| ‘ It is indeed,” says the same sutnority, “aremarkable 
circumstance that the religion of Buddha never have 
been expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had 
existed for two centuries before Alexander. The only ex- 
ion is that the appearancs cad manners of its fol- 
owers were not so peculiar as to onable a foreigner to 
istinguish them from the of the people.” 


i ne remarks, 
ne of the fourth 








army 
evincin’; ‘mame, i 
among the G in he used the 


form xaXé instead of the Greek xatpe. What Plutarch 
here calls xaX< is probebly the Sanskrit form kalydaa, 
_  # used In Sco ressineg 7 and 


which is commonly « 
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desire to converse with one of these men, be- 
canse he regarded their fortitude with admira- 
tion. Theeldest of these sages, with whom the 
others Hved as disciples with a master, and 
whose name was Dandanis, not only refused 
to go himself, but forbade any of the others to 
ia so. He is said to have returned this answer, 
that if Alexander was the son of Zeus, then he 
too was the son of Zeus as well, and that he 
wanted none of the things which Alexander 
possessed, as he was quite contented with what 
he had. He noticed, he said, that those who 
were wandering with Alexander over so many 
lands and seas gained no good by it all, while 
xt the same time there was no end to their many 
wanderings. He coveted, therefore, nothing 





which it was in Alexander’s power to bestow, 
nor did he fear any restraint which he could 
possibly impose upon him: for if he lived, India 
would yield him as much food as he required, 
and if he died, he would be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companion the body. Alexander 
accordingly did not attempt to force him to act 
in opposition to his inclinations, appreciating 
his spirit of independence.* But he prevailed 
upon Kalanos, one of their number, whom Me- 
gasthenés for that reason condemns for his 
want of firmness, and the rest of the sages re- 
proached Kalanos with folly, for leaving the 
happiness they imagined they had, and ac- 
knowledging any other master except the su- 
preme God. 


BOOK IV. 


FracM. XLVI. 
Strab. XV. L. 6-8—pp. 636-688. 
Thit the Indians had never been attacked by 
uthers, nor had themselves attacked others. 
(Cf. Epit. 23.) 
6. Bunt what just reliance can we place on the 
accounts of Indiafrom such expeditions as those of 


Kuros and Semiramis ?} Megasthenés concursin 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 
faith in the ancient history of India. Its people, 
he says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
their country ever invadedand conquered except 
by Hérakles and Dionusos in old times, and by 
the Makedonians in our own. Yet NSesdstris 





Fracu. XLVILI. 
Arr. Ind. V. 4-19. 
Lhat the Tidians had never been attacked by others, 
nor had themselves attacked others. 

Well, theu, this same Megasthenés informs us 
that the Indians neither invade other men, nor 
do other men invade the Indians ; for Seséstris 
the Egyptian, after having overrun the greater 
part of Asia, and advanced with his army as far 
as Burope, returned home; and I danthursos 
the Skuthian, issuing from Skuthia, subdued many 





* For an account of Alexander’s interview with the 
Gymnosophists see Plutarch’s Alerander, 65. 

y “The expedition of Semiramis as described by Dio- 
‘lorus Siculus (II. 16-19), who followed the Assyriaka 
wf Ktésias, has almost the character of a legend abounding 
with puerilities, and is entirely destitute of those geogra- 
phical details which stamp events with reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it to 
be, sume traces will assuredly be found of it in the cunei- 
form mscriptions of Nineveh, which are destined to throw 
so much unexpected light on the ancient history of Asia. 
it has already been believed possible to draw from these 
inscriptions the foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the indications given by Herodotus as 
tu the epoch of Semiramis, in fixig the epoch of this 
celebrated queen in the Sth century of our era—an epoch 
which is quite in harmony with the data which we possess 
trum other sources regarding the condition of the North- 
West of India after the Vedic times. 

“* Kyros, towards the middle of the 6th century of our 
«ra, must also have carried his arms even to the Indus. 
Heelan Fanon haa 2 him the destraction of 

Vi pisa, 2Q important city in the upper region of the 
Kephés (Pin. VI. 98); and in ae Micger =cics the 
Assakenians and the Astakenians, indigenons tribes of 


nations of Asia, and carried his victorious arms 
even to the borders of igypt; and Semiramis, 
again, the Assyrian queen, took in hand an 
expeditic.: against India, but died before she could 
execute her design; and thus Alexander was the 
only conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionusos many traditions are 
current of his having also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the days 
of Alexander. But of Hérakles tradition has but 
little to say. Of the expedition, on the other hand 





Gandara, are reckoned among his tributaries (Arrian, 
Indika, I. 3). Tradition further recounted that, in return- 
ing from his expedition into India, Kyros had seen his 
whole army perish in the deserts of Gedrosia (Arr. Asad. 
VI. 24.2). The Persian domination in these districts has 
left more than one trace in the geographical nomenclature. 
It is sufficient to recall the .ame of the Khoaspés, one 
of the great affluents of the Képhés. 

“Whatever be the real historical character of the expedi- 
tions of Semiramis and Kyros, itis certain that their con- 
quests on the Indus were only temporary acquisiticns, 
since at the epoch when Dareios Hystaspés mounted the 
throne the eastern frontier of the empire did not go 
beyond Arakhosia (the Haragaits of the Zend texts, the 
Haraouvatis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arrokhadi 
of Musalman geography, the provinces of Kandahfr and 
of Ghazni of existing geography)—that is to say, the parts 
of Afgh&nistén which lie east of the Sulimfn chain of 
mountains. This fact is established by the great trilingual 
imscription of Bisoutoun, which indicates the last eastern 
countries to which Dareios had carried his arms at the 
epoch when the monament was erected. This was before 
he had achieved his well-known conquest of the valley of 
the Indus.”—St. Martin, E’tude sur la GéographieQrecque 
et Latine de lL’ Inde, pp. 14 segg. 
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the Egyptiant and Tearkén the Ethiopiai ad- 
vanced as far as Europe. And Nabukodrosor,§ 
who is more renowned among the Chaidzans 
than even Hérakles among the Greeks, carried 
his arms to the Pillars,|| which Tearkén also 
reached, while Sesdstris penetrated from Ibéria 
even into Thrace’ and Pontos. Besides these 
there was Idanthursos the Skuthian, who over- 
van Agia as far as Egypt. But not one 
of these great conquerors approached India, 
and Semiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations were 
andertaken. The Persians indeed summoned 
the Hudrakai* from India to serve as mer- 
cenaries, but they did not lead an army into the 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kuros marched against the Massage tal. 
Of Dionusos and A érak-les. 

7. The accounts about Hérakles and 
Dionusos, Megasthenés and some few au- 
thors with him consider entitled to credit, [but 
the majority, among whom is Eratosthenés, 
consider them incredible and fabulous, like the 
stories current among the Greeks.......] 


oneness repaieesteinerv entertainer andiiveernarenraineimnhaerenmeeserthe teint 
~ 





8. On such grounds they called a particula: 
race of people Nussaians, and their city Nussa.7 
which Dionnsos had founded, and the moun- 
tain which rose above the city Méron, assigning 
as their reason for bestowing these names that 
ivy grows there, and also the vine, although its 
frnit does not come to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of the heaviness of the rains, fall off 
the trees befure ripening. They further called 
theOxudrakai descendants of Dionusos, be- 
cause the vine grew in their country, and their 
processions were conducted with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums beating, while they were dressed in g27- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
Aornos, the base of which is washed by the In- 
dus near its source, his followers, magnifying the 
affair,affirmed that Hérakles had thrice assaulted 
thesame rock and had been thrice repulsed. {| They 
said also that the Sibae were descended from 
those who accompanied Hérakles on his expedi- 





which Bacchus led, the city of Nussais no mean 
monument, while Mount Méros is yet another, 
and the ivy which grows thereon, and the 
practice observed by the Indians themselves of 
marching to battle with drums and cymbals, and 
of wearing a spotted dress such as was worn by 
the Bacchanals of Dionusos. On the other hand, 
there are but few memorials of Hérakles, and it 
may be doubted whether even these are genuine: 
for the assertion that Hérakles was not able to 
take the rock A ornos, which Alexander seized by 
force of arms, seems to me alla Makedonian vaunt, 
quite of a piece with their calling Parapamisos 
_Kaukasos, though it had no connexion at all 


t Sesostris (called Sesodsis by Diodorus) has generally 
been identified with Ramses the third king of the 19th 
dynasty of Manetho, the son of Seti, and the father of 
Menephthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Lepsius, how- 
ever, froma study of the Tablet of Rameses IT. found at 
Abydos in Egypt, and now in the British Museum, has 
been led to identify him with the Sesortasen or Osirtasen 
of the great 12th dynasty.—See Report of the Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of Orientalists, 


p. 44. 

§ V.1. NaBoxodpdcopoy. 

\| Called by Ptolemy the “ Pillars of Alexander,” above 
Albania and Iberia at the commencement of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia. ; ; ; : 

€ Herodotus mentions an mvasion of Skuthians which 
was led by Madyas. As Idanthursos may haye been & 
common appellative of the Skuthian Kings, Strabo may 
here be referring to that invasion. ; 

* The Hudrakai are called also Oxadrakai. The name, 
according to Lassen, represents the Sanskrit Kshudraka. 


with Kaukasos. In the same spirit, when ihey 
noticed a cave in the dominions’ of the Parapa- 
misadai, they asserted that it was the cave of 
Prométhens the Titan, in which he had been 
suspended for stealing the fire. So also when 
they came among the 5 ibae, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared thas 
the Sibae were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Hérakles and had been 
left behind: for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibae carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
of their oxen the representation of a club, wherein 
the Makedonians recognized a memorial of the 
club of Hérakles. 


Oe 
It is variously written Sydrakai, Syraknsai, Sabagre, and 
Sygambri. 

$ V.IL Nuoaiovs, Nucay. 


+ This celebrated rock has been identified by General 
Cunningham with the ruined fortress of Ranigsat, 
situated immediately above the small village of Nogrém, 
which lies about sixteen mules north by west from 
Ohind, which he takes to be the Embolima of the 
ancients. ‘“ Ranigat,” he says, “ or the Qneen’s rosk, is a 
large upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Raja va ra’s rént is said to have seated herself daily. Tha 
fort itself is attributed to Raja Vara, and some rams at the 
foot of the hill are called R&ja Vara’s stables... thik, 
therefore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most. probably derived 
its name from Raja Vara, and that the ruined fortress of 
Ranigat has o better claim to be identified with the 
‘Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahaban hill of Gen- 
eral Abbott, or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by General 
Court and Mr. Loewenthal.” See Grote’s istory of Indu, 
vol. VIIL. pp. 437-8, footnote. 
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tion, and that they preserved badges of their de- 
scent, for they wore skins like Hérakles, and car- 
vied clubs, and branded the mark of a cudgel on 
their oxen and mules.§ In support of this story 
they turn to account the legends regarding Kau- 
kasos and Prométhens by transferring them 
hither from Pontos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the Paropamisadae, This they declared 
was the prison of Prométheus, whither Héra- 
kles had come to effect hig deliverance, and that 
this was the Kanukasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Prométheus as having been bound. || 


Fracu. XUVIL. 
Josephus Contra Apion. I. 20 (T. If. p. 451, Haverc.). 
Of Nabuchodrosor. 
(C£. Fragm. XLV#. 2.) 
Megasthenés also expresses the same opinion 
an the 4th book of his Indika, where he endeavours 
to show that the aforesaid king of the Baby- 
lonians (Nabouchodonosor) surpassed Hérakles 
in courage and the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, by tellmg us that he conquered even 
Ibéria. 
Fracm. XLVIIL. B. 
J oseph. Ant. Jud. X. ii.1(T. I. p, 538, Haverc.). 
iin this place (Nabouchodonosor) erected also 
of stone elevated places for walking about on, 
which had to the eye theappearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred up in the land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to be like thoseof her early home. ] 
Megasthenés also, in the 4th book of his Indika, 
makes mention of these things, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
Hérakles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements, for he says that he conquered 
Libya and a great part of [béria. 
Fracm. XLVIIL. C. 
Zonar. ed. Basil. 1557, T. I. p. 87. 
Among the many old historians who mention 
§ According to Curtius, the Sibae, whom he calls Sobii, 
Siva. 


lt “No writer before Alexander’s time mentions the 
Indian gods. The Makedonians, when they came into 
India, in accordance with the invariable practice of the 
Greeks, gar — gods of the country to be the same 
as their own. Siva they were led to identify with Bacchus 
on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat 
Baechic fashion of his worship, and because they traced 
some slight resemblance between the attributes of the two 
deities, and between the names belonging to the mythic 
nerd Fy rae each. Nor was anything easier, after 
uripides origimated the fiction that Dionusos had 
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Nabouchodonosor, Jésephos enumerates Béro- 
sos, Megasthenés, and Dioklés. 
Feacu. XLVI. D. 
(Gj. Syncell. T. L. p. 419, ed. Benn. (p. 221 ed. Paris, p. 177 
ed. Venet.). 

Megasthenés, in his fourth book of the Indika, 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier than 
Hérakles, because with great courage and enter- 
prise he conquered the greater part cf Libya 
and Ibéria. 

Fracm. XLIX. 
Ab;den. ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. I. 41 (ed. Colon. 1688, 
p- 456 D). 
Of Nabouchodrosor. 

Megasthenés says that Naboucbodrosor, who 
was mightier than’ Hérakles, undertook an ex- 
pedition against Libya and Ibéria, and thas 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these people in the parts lying to the right of 
Pontos. 

Fracm. L. 
Arr. Ind. 7-3. 

Of the Indian races—of Dionusos—of Hérakles 
—of Pearls—of the Pandan land—of the Ancient 
History of the Indians. 

VIl. The Indian tribes, Megasthenés tells 
us, number in all 118. [And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, bub when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained among ‘all the tribes. ] 

He tells us further that the Indians were in old 
times nomadic, like those Skuthians who did not 
till the soil, but roamed abont in their wagons, as 
the seasons varied, from one part of Skuthia to 
another, neither dwelling in towns nor worship- 
ping in temples; and that the Indians likewise 
had neither towns nor temples of the gods, but 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins of 
such wild animals as they could kill, and sub- 
sisted on the bark of trees ; that these trees were 





roamed over the East, than to suppose that the god of 
luxnriant fecundity had made his way to India, a country 
so remarkable for its fertility. To confirm tuis opinion 
they made use of a slight and accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Monnt Méru seemed an indication of the 
god who sprang from the thigh of Zeus (éx duds pqpov)- 
Thus they thought the Kudrakee (Oxudrukaa) the offspring 
of Dionusos because the vine grew in their country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp in their _proces- 
sions. On equally slight grounds they identified Krishna, 
another god whom they saw worshipped, with Hé ; 
and whenever, as among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild beasts, or clubs, or the like, they assumed that Héra- 
err had at some time or other dwelt there.”’—Schwanb. 
p. 43. 
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alled in Indian speech tala, and that there grew 
n them, as there grows at the tops of the palm- 
rees, a fruit resembling balls of wool; that they 
ubsisted also on such wild animals as they could 
‘atch, eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the 
coming of Dionusos into India. Dionusos, 
1owever, when he came and had conquered the 
seople, founded cities and gave laws to these 
ities, and introduced the use of wine among 
he Indians, as he had done among the Greeks, 
nd taught them to sow the land, himself sup- 
lying seeds for the purpose,—either because 
[Triptolemos, when he was sent by D é m 6é- 
jer to sow all the earth, did not reach these 
yarts, or this must have been some Dionusos 
who came to India before Triptolemos, and 
zave the people the seeds of cultivated plants. 
[t is also said that Dionusos first yoked 
yxen to the plough, and made many of the 
Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
‘arnished them with the implements of agri- 
sulture; and that the Indians worship the other 
gods, and Dionusos himself in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, the kordaz ; and that he 
‘nstructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban; and 
that he tanght them to anoint themselves with 
unguents ; so that even up to the time of Alex- 
anderthe Indians were marshalled for battle to 
the sound of cymbals and drums. 

VIII. But when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he 
appointed, itis said, Spartem bas,@ one of his 
companionsand the most conversant with Bacchic 
matters, to be the king of the country. When 
Spartembas died his son Boudya s* succeeded 
to the sovereignty, the father reigning over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; 
the son of the latter, whose name was K ra- 
deuas,f duly inherited the kingdom, and 


thereafter the succession was generally heredi- 
tary, but when a failure of heirs occurred 
in the royal house the Indians elected their 
sovereigns on the principle of merit. Héra- 
kles, however, who is currently reported to have 
come as a stranger into the couniry, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India. This 
Hérakles is held in especial honour by the 8 ou- 
ras énoi,an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, Methorat and Kleisobora, and 
through whose country flows a navigable river 
called the Lobares.§ But the dress which 
this Hérakles wore, Megasthenés tells us, resem- 
bled that of the Theban Hérakles, as the 
Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in India (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
he had only one daughter. The name of this 
child was Pandaia, and the land in which 
she was born, aud with the sovereignty of which 
Hérakles entrusted her, was called after her 
name, Pandaia, and she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 180,000 men. Some Indian 
writers say further of Héraklesthat when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
in the sea an ornaraent for women, which ever 
to this day the Indian traders who bring their 
wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while itis even more greedily bought 
up by the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is fhe sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue margarita.|| But Hérakles, it is said, ap- 
preciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with ib the person 
of his danghter. 

Megasthenés informs us that the oyster which 


sve TEC 


Fracm. L. B. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. IX. 55. 
Of Pearls. 
Some writers allege that in swarms of oysters, 


@ It has been conjectured that this name very incorrectly 
transliterates the Sanskrit Svajambhuva. ¥V.1 Spatembas. 
_ * No doubt Buddha. : 
+ Soares ete from Prareuas, which may represent 
the Sanskrit Purtravas. 
I The Médovpa 7 Tay Ocav of Ptolemy, the Mathuré or 


Madhupuri of Sanskrit writers, and the modern Mathura; | 


as among bees, individuals distinguished for size 
and beauty act as leaders. These are of wonder- 
fal cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly sought for by the divers. 
1 en eee ce eee cane aaa ae ae ae a Oe 
see Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 89, 334; 
Beng. vol. X I 

ng to Pliny onthe opposite 
Mihs Growse’s 


Yule places it lower down the river 
Tobares is the Jamané. | 
Represents the Persian word for a pear 
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yields this pearl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like bee-swarms ; for oysters, 
like bees, have a king or a queen, and if any 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, but 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
of catching the others. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament : for the pearl in India is worth thrice 
its weight in refined gold, gold being a product 
of the Indian mines. 

IX. Now in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Hérakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are 
of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years, and that on this subject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Hérakles, whose daughter was born 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was seven years of age, in order 
that a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India; that 
Hérakles therefore made her of suitable age for 
marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over which Pandaia reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it seems that, even if Hérakles could have done 
a thing so marvellous, he could also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
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18 quite consistent, 1b seems to me, with what is 
said of the men’s age,—that those who live 
longest die at forty; for where men so much 
sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 
they attain their prime sooner, the sooner their 
life is to end. It follows hence that men would 
there at the age of thirty be turning old, and 
young men would at twenty be past the season 
of puberty, while the stage of full puberty would 
be reached aboutfifteen. And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Megas- 
thenés declares that the very fruits of the 
country ripen faster than fruits clsewhere, and 
decay faster P 

From the time of Dionusos to Sandra- 
kottos the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years;among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * ond an- 
other to 300 years, and another to 120 years. 
The Indians also tell us that Dionusos was 
earlior than Hérakles by fifteen generations, 
and that except him no one made a hostile inva- 
sion of India,—not even Kuros the son of 
Kambusés, although he undertook an expedition 
against theS kuthians, and otherwise showed 
himself the most enterprising monarch in all 
Asia; but that Alexander indeed came and 
overthrew in war all whom he attacked, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing to follow him. On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India. 





Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
They are then put into earthen pots, where they 
are buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 
Fracs. LI. 
Phlegon. Mirab. 33. 
Of the Pandaian Land. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXX. 6.) 

Megasthenés says that the women of the Pandwan 
realm bear children when they are six years of age. 
Faacm. L.C. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxi. 4-5. 
Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 
For the Indians stand almost alone among the 


nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. Hrom the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months, 


1 
Solin. 52. 5. 


Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India, and was the first of ali who triumphed. over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE LAX OBSERVANCE OF CASTE RULES, AND OTHER FEATURES 
OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Po#.D., EDINBURGH. 


THE object of this paper is to show, by illus- 
trations drawn chiefly from Manu and the 
Mahébhérata, that the regulations defining the 
duties, relations, prerogatives, and functions of 
the different Indian classes, as prescribed by 
Manu and in some parts of the Mahdbhdrata, 
were not strictly respected or practised in an- 
cient times in India; that the custom of poly- 
andry was not unknown, that liberal sentiments 
were entertained regarding the religious posi- 
tion of the lower classes, and that considerable 
freedom of speculation on theological topics was 
prevalent. 

On this subject the remarks of Professor 
Max Miiller, in his Ancient Suaskrit Literature, 
pp. 46ff., the article of M. Auguste Barth, of 
which a partial translation appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. TIL, p.* 329ff. (Nov. 
1874), and my Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. p. 
366, note, and vol. III., pp. 292ff, may be re- 
ferred to. 

Both in Manu and in the Mahdbhdrata we 
find very different ideas and statements about 
the system of castes in earlier ages. I begin 
with Manu. In some passages he appears to 
record the Br 4h mansas infinitely superior to 
all other men in virtue of their birth alone; 
while in other places they are considered as 
deriving their eminence more from learning or 
from moral goodness. In the following texts 
their natural and inherent power and virtue, 
and that springing from a knowledge of the 
Vedas, are set forth :—i. 93-95, 98-101; ix. 240, 
313-320; x. 3; xi. 32, 85, 261, 263. The 
Brahman is said to be the chief of the crea- 
tion, and lord of all beings Gi. 93, 99); every- 
thing in the world is his by right (i. 100). A 
man of this class who has gone through the 
Veda is lord of the whole world (ix. 245). 
Brahmans could destroy a king with all his 
host; they created fire, the ocean, and the 
moon, and could create new worlds and gods 
(ix. 818-15). Whether learned or not, and 
even when practising undesirable occupations, 
a Brdhman is a great divinity (ix. 317, 319). 
He is a divinity even to the gods (xi. 84). If 
he retain in his memory the Rigveda, he would 
incur no guilt by destroying the inree worlds, 


or eating food received from any quarter: as 4 
clod of earth is dissolved when thrown into a 
lake, all sin is sunk in the triple Veda (xi, 261, 
263). With this may be compared the glori- 
fication of royalty in chapter vil. 5-8, where 
a king is sail to be composed of eternal por- 


‘ tions of different gods, to surpass all beings in 


glory, to dazzle the eyc-s of all gazers, and to 
be a great deity in human form. 

Elsewhere, however, it is said that neither 
the Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor 
observances, nor austerities, can avail in the 
case of a man whose natnre is corrupted (11. U7) ; 
and that a Brahman who knows the gdyatri 
only, if his life is well regulated, is better than 
one who knows the three Vedas but whose life 
is unregulated, who eats everything, and who 
sells all commodities (ii. 118). An unlearned 
Brahman is compared to a wooden elephant or 
a leathern deer (ii. 157). One who does not 
study the Veda, and employs himself in other 
pursuits, soon sinks with his descendants, even 
in this life, to the condition of a Sidra (ii. 168). 
Such (ignorant) Brahmans, as are mere ashes, 
should not be entertained at éraddhas (presen- 
tations of oblations to gods and departed ances- 
tors) (iii. 97, 183, 142). Similarly, low and 
infidel Brahmans are declared unworthy of re- 
ceiving honour at such celebrations (ii. 150, 
167). The kind of Brahmans who should be 
honoured on such occasions are described in 
verses iii. 128-131, 143, 145. A father who has 
been instructed in the Veda by his son is to be 
shunned (iii. 160), as is alsoa Brahman leading 
the life of a Sidra (iii. 164). In answerto an 
inquiry how death can prevail over Brahmans, 
Bhrigu declares that they are subject to death 
owing to their neglect of the study of the Vede, 
and inattention to propriety of conduct, &e. (v. 
9-4). Those Brahmans who accept gifts from 
Sfidras for the offering of oblations to fire (agu-- 
hotra) are contemned as ministers of the base- 
porn (xi. 42f.); and the performance of sacri- 
fices for Siidras is again reprehended (iii. 178¥.). 
Kings, Kshatrryas, kings’ domestic priests, and 
men skilled in the war of words, are declared 
to belong to that middle class of beings who are 
under the influence of the principle of rads -or 


j 
1 





passion; while other Brihmans, according to 
their merits, belong to the lowest and middle 
class of natures influenced by sativa, or good- 
ness (xii. 40, 45f.). 

Brihmans are recommended not to take many 
presents (iv. 186); and are even enjoined to be 
averse to receiving honour, and to desire con- 
tempi as ambrosia. Though contemned, they 
may live happily ; but the despiser perishes (i. 
‘L67i.). 

The three twice-born or upper classes, the 
Bbrihbman, the Kshatriya, and the V ai- 
&va, should all read the Veda. The Brihman 
slone isto teach it (i. SSff., =. 76-79). But 
although a Brihman’s proper work (i. 88) is 
‘a read and to teach the Veda, to perform sacri- 
fice for himself and others, &c., yet, in case of 
necessity, he may adopt the profession, or do the 
work, of a Kshatriya, and even ofa Vaigya (x. 
31-35). But when acting as a merchant he 
must abstain from selling certain articles which 
ave specified (x. SOff.), and among which are 
mentioned human beings. A Kshatriya is never 
to usurp a Braihman’s functions (x. 95). The 
duty of a Sidra is to serve the higher classes 
(i. S1), especially Brahmans (ix. 334f, x. 122 
f.). Heis not to become rich, asif he did go, 
he would vex Brihmans (x. 129). The Veda 

is not to be read in his presence (iv. 99). He 
is not fo receive instruction in duty, nor to 
participate in oblations of butter (iv. 80f.). 
Chiations to fire are not to be performed om his 
behalf (xi. 42f, see above). Some religions 
duties, however, are recognized as performable 
by this class. Although they ieceive no ini- 
tiation, like that of the twice-born, and may not 
employ Vedic texts, they are not forbidden, but 
excouraged, to imitate the practice of good men, 
and to perform the acts of the twice-born (x. 
l2off.). This the commentator understands of the 
five great sacraments (see Manu iii. 70). But 
xmong these is found the teaching of the Veda, 
and sacrifice by fre. Women are represented 
as having nothing to do with the Veda (ix. 18). 

Yet we find from other passages that the 
more exclusive of these rules were not always 
observed. In time of calamity (or necessity, 
explained by the commentator to arise from the 
absence of any Brabman), a student may learn 
a ot ce eae ee oe 

* See Original Saiskrit Texts, vol. 1. pp. 426-436, where 


instances ara given of Br learnin i 
trons Kshabrives. : g esoteric truths 
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the Veda from one who is not a Brahman (a 
Kshatriya, according to the commentator) (ii. 
2-11).* But from ii. 156 it would appear that. 
the function of teaching was occasionally as- 
summed by men of the lowest caste, as along 
with teachers for hire, and those who pay them 
(sce also xi. 62), the pupils of Sidras, and their 
teachers, are also denounced. It is true the 
commentator understands such teaching of 
erammar, &e.; but grammar is one of the Ve- 
dingas {or appendages of the Vedas); and if 
such ambitious Sidras studied grammar they 
would scarcely fail to go on and explore the 
Veda itself In x. 96, where the king is en- 
joined to deprive of his wealth and to banish 
a man of the lowest class who lives by the work 
of the highest, something of the same kind 
secms to be referred to. It also appears that 
Stidras sometimes ventured to assume the ap- 
pearance and marks of twice-born men, in 
which case Manu ordains that they should be 
killed Gx. 224). From iv. 61 it appears that 
Sidra kings were known in the writer’s time. 
from the general tone of his laws, ‘it is scarcely 
to be supposed that, unless known by experi- 
ence, such kings would have been contemplated 
as possible, or probable.+ 

In the Mahdbhdrata xii. 2273ff. the duties of 
the four castes are described. In verses 2295f. 
those of the Stidra are stated. ‘“ Prajapati,” it 
is declared, “created him as the slave of the 
other castes.” . . . 2297. He isnot to amass 
wealth, for by its acquisition, he who is an in- 
ferior, would subject his superiors to himself; 
yet, if permitted by the king, he may indulge 
his desire (for it). Heis to be provided with 
subsistence by the superior castes, who are to 
give him articles which they have already used : 
Brahmans are to give him their worn-out, cast- 
offclothes. He is never to abandon his master, 
but to tend him, especially when he has lost 
his means. The Sidra has no property of his 
own. He may not offer the sacrifices open to 
the other castes, but must confine himself to 
the simple domestic offering, the pdkayajna, 
the gift accompanying which is a platter fall of 
grain. A Sidra named Paijavana (who, 
however, was a king!) is reported to have 
given a present of a hundred thousand of 





j A Nishdda king is mentioned in the Raméyana. See 
oe Sanskrit Texts, vol, IT. p. 407, and vol. I. p. 366, 
note. 
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these (?) at an Aindrdégnyarite.f The text goes 
on to say (ver. 2308) that the Sraddhdyajna 
(offering of Faith) stands at the head ofall offer- 
ings, for Faith is a great deity, and purifies the 
worshippers; (ver. 2312)§ that all castes may, 
without Rik, Yajush, or Siman texts, offer the 
Prajapatya sacrifice with the mind; and (ver. 
2313) that the sacrifice of Faith is instituted 
for them all. In ver. 2320, however, we find 
the immoral sentiment (immoral, that is, if it is 
to be understood of a man who does not mean 
to reform his life) that ‘‘the thief, the sinner, 
or the malefactor who wishes to sacrifice is de- 
elared to be a good man.”’ 

According to Manu iii. 4, a Brihman should 
marry @ wife of his own caste: that is, accord- 
ing to verses 12f. of the same chapter, she is 
the most approved for his first wife; but if he 
desires to marry again, women in the order of 
the other classes may be taken, those of the 
classes next in order being the most approved.|| 
It does not appear from any text which I have 
noticed, whether he may also marry a second 
Brahmani wife while the first lives. After her 
death he may marry again (ver. 168), presum- 
ably, among others, a woman of his own class. 
By iii. 13, a Sidra is only allowed a wife of his 
own class; a Vaisya one of his own class and a 
Sidra; a Kshatriya, wives of his own, and of 
the two lower classes ; while a Brahman may 
have four wives, one from his own, and one 
from each of the inferior classes (compare verse 
Ad. and ix. 85 and 149ff., in which last pas- 
sage the rules of inheritance for the sons of a 
Brahman by wives of the four castes are laid 
down). In ii. 210, reference is made to a 
Guru, or religious preceptor, having wives not 
of his own caste; and in il. 238ff. it is said, 
among other things, that a good wife may be 
taken even from a low caste. In ix. 22f. it is 
declared that a woman duly united to a hus- 
band takes his qualities, like a river falling into 
the ocean; and that Akshamala, though 
of the lowest birth, and Sdrang1, from their 
union with Vasishthaand Mandap ala, 


+ A translation of this passage from the. German of 
Professor Weber will be found in Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. I. p. 866, note 164, which contains other details show- 
ing the privileges accorded to the lower classes in ancient 
times. ; 

§ I find a difficulty as to what 1s the sense of wpadra- 
wah in this line; anrig-yajur asdma cha préjap dtyale 
upadravah | yajno mantshdyd tate sarvavarneshu Bhé- 
rata. The commentator says it means one who runs (to his 
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descendants of the daughter of a Brahman by a 
Stidra mother be always married to Brahman 
husbands, their offspring in the seventh genera- 
tion shall become Brihmans (x. 6-4). 

And yet verses lif. of the third chapter co 
on to say that no instance is recorded in an- 
cient tales ofa Brahman ora Kshatriya marry- 
ing’ a Sidra woman, and, further, that men of 
the three highest classes who marry wives of 
the lowest caste soon sink io the level of Si- 
dras. According to some authors (rer. 16), 4 
marriage with a Sidra wife, or having children 
or grandchildren by her, tends to the hus- 
band’s degradation. Verses 17 ff. (compare 
ver. 155) threaten damnation to a Brahman 
who takes a Stidra woman to his bed; though 
the commentator understands this of taking 
her for his first wife,—a limitation of which the 
text says nothing. As may be supposed, ch:l- 
dren by mothers of the same caste with the:r 
fathers are alone recarded as of the same ciass 
with their fathers; while the children ot 
mothers of the caste immediately below that of 
their fathers are regarded as only similar in 
class with their mothers (x. 5f.). A Brahmar’s 
son by a Stidra mother is called a Nishada 
or Parasava (compare ix. 178, where he is 
contemptuously spoken of). The son of & 
Kshatriya father and a Sidra mother is an 
Ugra. Vidura, therefore, the half-brothe- 
of Dhritarashtra and Pindu should be called 
either a Nishida (or Parasava), or an Ugra,— 
his mother being a Stidra,—according as we 
look upon him as the son of the Brihman sage 
Vyasa, or of Vichitravirya, the Kshatriya king. 
to whom Vyasa, his half-brother, raised up 
seed. He is, however, called in the Mahé bhe- 
vata, a Kshattri, one of a mixed class, sprung 
from a Sidra father and a Kshatriya mother, 
according to verse 12 of this (tenth) chapter. 
The caste nomenclature of Manu and of the 
Muhdbhérata would therefore appear to he 
different, or the definitions in Manu to be arbi- 
tary or variable. The occupations assigned te 
Ugras and Kshattnis are mentioned in verse 4? 
of this tenth chapter of Manu. 


a Stidra, who, though he is a stranger te 
for his deity, as Brahmans have 
Agni, and Kshatriyas bave- Indra for thers ; and that all 
castes may take partin a sacrifice which has a mental 
reference to a deity but is unaccompanied by offerings. 


|| Compare Mahkibh. cil. 2414, where a Braaman 
having offspring by a Sidra is declared lable to undergo 
penance ; see also verses 2502-2507 and 2500-2574. 


master), a slave, sudre 
the Veda, has Prajipati 
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The husband of a twice-married woman, or 
widow, is to be avoided (iii. 166,181). Here 
Manu seems to come into conflict with the 
Veda, at least if we regard the dtharvan as one 
of the sacred and authoritative books; as that 
work (ix. 5, 27) declares that a punarbhi, or 
twice-married woman, shall not be separated 
irom her second husband, but shall go to the 
same heaven with him, if they present the aja- 
panchaudana offering (see Sanskrit Texts, vol. 
" 'V. p. 306). 

Any actual discrepancies in the rules which 
have been noted above seem to proceed from 
writers of different schools and sentiments, or of 
different periods. As M. Barth considers, the 
ynore rigid provisions represent rather the ideals 
of strict and exclusive Brahmans than the cur- 
rent practice of the agcs when they lived. It 
is quite clear, from the details presented above, 
that in their matrimonial connections the Brab- 
mans were very far from confining themselves 
to their own class, and that they were not the 
exclusive teachers of the Vedas. 

In the Mahdbhérata also we find both pas- 
sages, in which the inherent virtue of Brahman- 
hood is strongly insisted upon ; and other texts 
again in which mere priestly birth is represent- 
ed as of little or no value unless accompanied 
by learning or moral goodness. Of the former 
class is the following quotation :— 

Mahdbh. iii. 13435. ‘ Whether ill or well 
read in the Vedas, whether uneducated or edu- 
eated, Brihmans are not to be despised, like 
hres concealed beneath ashes. As a brightly 
barning fire in a cemetery is not polluted, so, 
Jearned or unlearned, a Brihman is a great 
divinity.’ ¢ 

In the same book we have the following pas- 
sage, in which both views are stated. The 
conversation is between a woman and a Brah- 
man mendicant, to whose wants she had not 
attended before those of her own husband, and 
who told her that even the god Indra bowed 
before the Brihmans, who could burn up 
the earth, v. 18673f. She replies that she did 
not despise the Brihmans, whose power and 
greatness she knew, and by whose anger the 


ocean was made salt and undrinkable (v. 13677). 


But she tells him in vv. 136844. what qualities 


ne 
“| Compare a similar passage from the Makdbh. xiii. 2160 
o Ceti in my Original Sanskrit Texts (nd ed), vol. 
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constituted a real Brihman. ‘‘ Anger is a foe 
which abides in the bodies of men. The gods 
call that man a Brahman who abandons anger 
and illusion; who speaks truth ; pleases his 
spiritual preceptor ; who when injured does not 
retaliate; who conquers his senses; is devoted 
to righteousness, and to study of the scriptures ; 
who is pure, and controls lust and wrath; who 
esteems all the world as himself; who knows his 
duty, and is intelligent ; and is addicted to all 
righteous acts; who will teach, or who will 
study, who will offer sacrifice, or officiate at 
sacrifice for others, or will be liberal according 
to his power, who will lead a lite of abstinence, 
and read the Vedas, and be alert in study.” 

She adds that duty is hard to understand, 
that it is declared by the ancients to be proved 
by the Veda, that itis manifold and difficult to 
determine with nicety; and that he whom she 
is addressing, though he has a knowledge of it, 
and is a zealous student, and pure in his life, 
does not, in her opinion, thoroughly comprehend. 
duty (vv. 138302ff.). She concludes by telling 
him of a person, a huntsman, who would in- 
struct him. The Brihman takes this in good 
part, and follows her advice. This introduces 
the story of the DharmavyaAdha, which 
will be given below. 

In the following verses Brihmans are ranged 
in different classes, according to their manner 
of life and conduct :— 

Mahédbh. xii. 2870. Those men who are 
distinguished by knowledge, and are always 
impartial, being like Brahma, are known as 
Brahmans. Those of the Brahmans who are 
accomplished in the Rik Yajush and Sdma Ve- 
das, and are actively engaged in their proper 
works, are like to the gods. But those low, 
covetous Brahmans, who do not practise the 
works of their caste, resemble Siidras. A 
righteous king should subject to taxes and to 
forced labour all those (Brahmans) who are 
ignorant of the Veda, and have not kindled the 
sacred fire. Messengers, idol-priests, astro- 
logers, and sacrificers in villages, with travel- 
lers,* are the Chandélasamong Brahmans. Sa- 
crificing and domestic priests, kings’ ministers, 
ambassadors, vértdnukarshakas,t—sach Brah- 
mans resemble Kshatriyas. A king, when his 





* Explained by the commentator to mean either travel- 


- lers who cross the sea, or collectors of customs on the high- 


way.  } This word is not explained by the coramentator. 
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treasury is empty, should levy taxes from such 
persons, excepting those who resemble Brahma 
and the gods’’ (see above). Compare Prof. 
Haug’s note to his translation of the Adtareya 
Bréhmana, p. 38, where six kinds of Brihmans 
are stated to be, according to the Smritis as re- 
ferred to by SAyana, of a low order. 

Mahdbh. xiii. 1542. This passage insists on 
character. “ All the Vedas, with their six ap- 
pendages, the Sinkhya, the Purdénas, birth in 
a good family, cannot help the Brihman who 
is destitute of good character. The man who 
has read and thinks himself learned, but who, 
by his knowledge, seeks to discredit others, he 
sinks—he does not practise truth—his hap- 
piness in the next world is finite,” 1550f Any 
one giving gifts to men who “traverse this 
earth praising righteousness but not practising 
it, and who are addicted to acts which infrmge 
the rules of their caste,’’ goes to hell. 

According to verses 1585ff. of the same 
chapter, the following classes of Brahmans are 
not to be invited to sréddhas, viz. “ physicians, 
idol-priests, men practising vain observances, 
sellers of the Soma-plant, singers, dancers, jug- 
glers, musicians, story-tellers, soldiers, those who 
act as hotvt priests for, or who instruct, Sidras, 
or are the pupils of Siidras, and those who are 
salaried to teach, with their pupils, these being 
sellers (or buyers) of sacred learning,” &e. d&e. 
In v. 1644, among the men who go to hell are 
mentioned those who sell the Vedas, or corrupt 
[or revile] them, or commit them to writing. 
This punishment seems more deserved by those 
who are doomed to it in vy. 1636, viz. those 
who deceive a female who is an orphan, or 
young, or old, or timid, or an ascetic. In vv. 
1665f. among persons who get to heaven are 
mentioned those who obey their fathers and 
mothers, and are affectionate towards their bro- 
thers; and those who, though rich, and strong, 
and young, are self-restrained and sober. In vv. 
4309ff of the same book (xiii.), among the 
Brahmans who elevate their class are named 
the ascetic, who knows the course of life which 
leads to final emancipation, those who recite 
legends (itihdsas) to Brahmans, who are ac- 
quainted with grammars and commentaries, who 
peruse the Puranas, and books prescribing legal 
duties, and who properly, and in due form, 
practise what they read.” 

The following passages also occur in the 
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Mahébharata :—xii. 8751 £. “He who discerns 
the imperceptible supreme (One) in all mortal 
bodies is, when he dies, fitted for absorption 
into Brahma. Wise men look with an equa] 
eye on a Brahman who is distinguished for 
knowledge and high birth, on an ox, on an ele- 
phant, on a dog, and on a man out of the pale 
of caste. For in all beings, both these which 
move and those which cannot, dwells the one 
great Soul whereby this universe is stretched 
out. When the embodied spirit beholds itselt 
in all creatures, and all creatures in itself, then 
Brahma is attained.” 

Mahébh. ii. 17392. Yudhishthira says, in 
answer to a Yaksha’s question on what Brah- 
manhood depends:—‘‘It is neither birth, nor 
study, nor Vedic learning which makes a man 
a Brihman; it is good conduct alone which 
does so. Good conduct must be earnestly 
maintained, especially by a Brihman. He does 
not decline, whose good conduct does not 
decline ; but he whose virtue is destroyed is 
(really) destroyed. Students, teachers, and 
others who reflect on the scriptures are all 
zealous fools; the man who acts is the real 
pandit. A man who knows the four Vedas, if 
his conduct be bad, is worse than a Sudra (sa 
Sidrdd atirtchyate: perhaps we should read na 
instead of sa, ‘is no better than a Siidra’). 
He who assiduously practises the agnithotra 
sacrifice, and is of subdued mind, is called a 
Braihman.’’ 

Mahdbh. ii. 14075. “A Brahman living 
in evil deeds which canse him to fall, hypocriti- 
cal, wise to do evil (dushkrita-prajnah, accord- 
ing to Dr. Béhtlingk’s correction), is on the 
same level asa Sidra. But regard as a Brih- 
man that Sidra who always practises calmness, 
truth, and righteousness, for in condnet he is a 
twice-born man.” 

Vahdbh. v. 1492. “The man who, whether 
of humble or of high birth, does not transgress 
the rules of virtue, who seeks after righteous- 
ness, is mild and modest, is better than a hun- 
dred well-born men.” 

Mahdbh. xii. 8925. ‘The gods call hima 
Brahman by whom alone the ether is, as it 
were, filled; and by whom (by whose absence ©) 
it is rendered empty though crowded with 
(other) men; who is clothed in anything, 
and fed by anything, who sleeps anywhere; who 
dreads a crowd as if it were a serpent, ease (or 
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satiety) as if it were hell, women asif they 
were corpses; who, whether honoured or dis- 
honoured, will neither be angry nor pleased; 
who fills all creatures with a sense of security ; 
who will not welcome death nor delight in hfe, 
but will await his time, as a servant (his mas- 
ter’s} command. . . 8936. The gods call 
that man a Brahman who is free from all at- 
tachments, who is a sage, existing like tlie 
zether, who has nothing of his own, who lives 
alone, who is tranquil, who lives for the sake of 
virtue, and practises virtue for the sake of Hari 
(Vishnu), whose days and nights exist for the 
sake of holiness, who has no desires, makes no 
exertions, neither salutes nor praises any one, 
and who is free from all bonds.”’ 

Mahabh. xu. 9068. ‘ When a man does not 
feel fear or inspire others with fear, when he 
neither desires nor hates, then he attains to 
Brahma. When aman does not behave sin- 
fully towards any creature, either in act, 
thought, or word, then he attains to Brahma. 
The bond of desire is the one sole bond ; there 
is here no other : he who is freed from it is fit 
for union with Brahma.”’ 

Mahébh. xii. 9081. “He who knows that 
whereby one who does not eat is satisfied, 
whereby a man without riches is satisfied, and 
whereby a man free from affection gains 
strength—he knows the Veda.”’ 

Mahébh. xiii. 2610. ‘Let no one honour a 
well-born man (jydydiinsam) who is destitute 
of virtue; but even a Sidra who understands 
duty and whose conduct is good should be 
honoured.” 

Illustration from the case of Vidura. 

Tt appears from the following account of 
Vidura, from the Mahdbhdrata, that the old 
Indian traditions did not represent the rules 
confining the study of the Vedas to the three 
twice-born classes as having been strictly or 
invariably observed. 

King Vichitravirya having died child- 
jess, his mother Satyavati desired the sage 
Vyasa, her son by a previous marriage, t 
““to raise up seed to his brother,” and Vyasa 
eonsents, as this was according to rule (Mah dth. 
i, 4256ff); two sons, Dhritarashtra and 
Pandu, were in consequence born to him by 
the two widows of Vichitravirya, and a third 








1 Compare Soaskrit Texts, v. 4398, and Manu, im. 50f. 
See case 
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son Vidura, by a Sidra slave-girl, whom 
one of the queens substituted for herself when 
Satyavati desired that a third son should be 
raised up to the deceased Vichitravirya ; Ma- 
hévh. i. 4297. and 4303. 

Vidura was an incarnation of the personal 
Dharma or Righteousness, who for some cause 
had been doomed by a Rishi’s curse to take a 
human form (vv. 4802, 48385). The three 
brothers were, we are told (vv. 4353ff.), from 
their birth cherished by Bhishma like sons. 
Chey were trained in various accomplishments— 
in reading, in athletic exercises, in archery, in 
the Veda, in fighting with clubs, in sword exer- 
cises; they were taught morals and _ politics, 
legendary lore (itihdsas and purdénas), and 
various disciplines, were instructed in the Vedas 
and their appendages. Paindu excelled in hand- 
ling the bow, Dhritarashtra in strength; but 
no one in the world was equal to Vidura, who 
was steadfast, and had attained to perfection in 
righteousness. In consequence, however, of his 
birth as the son of a Siidra mother, he was not 
eligible as king. He is introduced as giving 
good advice to Dhritarfshtra (ii. 17774f.), who 
highly appreciates his counsel, and praises his 
wisdom (i. 1790ff.). See also verses 1789, 
2002, 2111, 2187ff., 2807. In the fifth or 
Udyoga parvan of the Muahdbhdérata, Vidura is 
introduced as delivering along series of maxims 
moral and prudential, in conversation with his 
elder brother DhritarAshtra, vv. 986-1180, 1221- 
1560). When, however, he is invited by Dhri- 
tarashtra to proceed yet frrther with his dis- 
course, he says that as he himself was the son 
of a Sidra mother he could not say more, but 
refers him to sage Sanatsujita, the son of a 
Brihman female (vv. 1569f.), who, by being 
summoned in thought, arrives. He is again 
a speaker in vv. 2438, 2455, 4405ff., 50208. 

In i, 2245 it is said of Vidura that “as Indra 
in Svarga confers happiness on all living crea- 
tures, so Vidura was a constant source of happi- 
ness to the Pandavas.” 


We have thus in Vidura an instance of a man 
not belonging to any of the twice-born classes 
being instructed in the Veda. Itis true that he is 
represented as heing an incarnation of D hart- 
ma or Righteousness ; but this may be a subse- 
quent addition to the original story, and so also 


enc et aes 


to Brahmans, i. 4677f6, i. 4736, and what intervenes. 
This. huwever, is a different case from Vydsa’s. 
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may be the section above referred to, in which, as 
we have seen, he states his opinion (v¥. 1569f.) 
that he had not the right of teaching all the 
esoteric doctrines that the son of a Brihman 
mother, as well as father, was empowered to 
teach. But it scems nearly as much opposed to 
the recognized rules, that he should have been 
taught, as that he should teach the Veda. The 
case of Vidura is treated alone with that of 
DharmavyAdha by Sankara in his commentary 
on the Veddnta Sutras, 1,3, 34, 38. It is there 
decided that the knowledge they possessed was 
continued to them from 4 former birth, and that 
from its transcendent character they could never 
lose its results. See Orig. Sanskrit Texts, vol. ILI. 
(2nd edition), pp. 295 and 300. The same ex- 
planation of Rama’s friendship with the Nishida 
king Guha, mentioned in the Lémdyana, and 
referred to above in a note, is given by the 
commentator on the passage of that poem. See 
Orig. Sansk. Texts, vol. IL. pp. 407, footnote. 

Stories of the Dharmavyddha, of Tulddhara, 

of the Dasyw Kayavya, and of the ascetre 
who unlawfully instructed a Stira. 

The story of the Dharmavyiddha, or 
pious huntsman, here referred to by Sankara, 
is (as already noticed above), narrated in the 
Mahdbhdrata, 13695.). A Brahman (as we 
have seen), was told by a woman, with whom 
he had been conversing, that he would find a 
person of that description in Mithila, from 
whom he might learn a lesson in regard to duty. 
He goes thither accordingly and sees the 
Vyadha selling flesh (13710). This the Brah- 
man regards as a shocking occupation. The 
Vyadha explains that it is his ancestral pro- 
fession (13720). He says he does not kill the 
animal himself, but buys the flesh of boars and 
buffaloes from others (13732f.), and sells it, 
but does not eat any. He proceeds to expatiate 
on duty at great length. His present occupa- 
tion, he explains, is the result of his sin in a 
former birth (13802f.); but it has now become 
his duty to pursue it (13819). He goes on to 
say that even those who till the earth neces- 
sarily kill many living creatures; that animals 
slay and eat each other; and that it is impos- 
sible to avoid destroying life. The Brahman 
puts several questions, which the Vyadha 
answers, and after he has declared to him the 
doctrine of final emancipation (noksha), the 
Brahman remarks that there is nothing which 


he (the Vyddha) does not know (14001). 
Such knowledge, he afterwards says (14049), 
is difficult for a Sidra to possess, adding that 
he cannot look upon him as such, and asking 
how he fell into that condition. The Vyadha 
answers (14052) that in a former birth he was 
a Brahman, had read the Veds, and gone 
through all its appendages (Veddnyxzs), and had 
come into his pregent condition by his own 
fault. He had gone out to hunt in company 
with a king, who was his friend, and had 
wounded a Rishi by accident with an arrow, 
and had been doomed by his curse to be born 
again as a huntsman (14062), in a Siidra 
family. He had implored the Rishi’s forgive- 
ness, but he was told that the curse could not 
be recalled, but that though he became a Sidra. 
he should be acquainted with duty, should re- 
member his former birth, and should go to 
heaven, and after the effects of the curse were 
exhausted, he should be born again as a Brah- 
man (14065ff.). 

In this case, final emancipation is not attained, 
but only heaven, after which only a return to 
earth as a Brahman is promised. 

It is worthy of remark that, i another story 
also (Mahdébhdrata, xii. 9277.), that of Tula- 
dhara and Jajali, an ascetical Brahman is 
represented as being instructed by a person of 
a lower class than himself. As, however, the 
latter was a Vaisya (v. 9342), he possessed the 
prerogative of reading the Veda, as well as the 
Brahman. Jajali, the Brahman, had by his 
austerities acquired a supernatural power ot 
locomotion, and considered that in this respect 
there was no one like him (9278f.); and that 
he was perfect in virtue (9317) ; but he was told 
by a voice from the sky that he was not equal 
in this respect to Tulidhira (9318). He, in 
consequence, conceives a desire to see the latter, 
and after a time goes to Banaras, where he finds 
the merchant in his shop (9321), sellmg a 
yariety of vegetable products, but no spirituous 
liquor (9346f.) ; and asks how he who is follow- 
ing such a mode of life has attained to transcen- 
dental knowledge (9340f.). In answer, Tula- 
dlira explains his own just, righteous, passion- 
less, innocent, merciful character and condect 
(9348ff.). He goes on to condemn all cruelty 
to animals, and even agriculture, by which 
living creatures are killed, and ir which oxen 
are yoked to the plough. and denounces the 
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slaughter of kine (9 77ff.). Jajali remarks in 
reply, that if the course proposed by Tulddhara, 
were adopted, no subsistence would remain for 
men,-no sacrifice could be performed, the door 
of heaven would be closed, and that men would 
cease to exist ; and that this was infidel doctrine 
(9397.). Tulidhdra answers (9390M): “I 
shall tell you how men may subsist; [ am no 
infidel; nor do I find fault with sacrifice ; but 
one who understands it is rarely to be found. 
Honour be to the Brihmanical sacrifice, and 
to those men who understand sacrifice! but 
Brihmans abandon their own sacrifice, and 
practise that of the Kshatriyas. Falsehood, 
having the semblance of truth, has been intro- 
duced by greedy infidels, eager for gain, and 
ionorant ofthe declarations of the Vedas, (crying) 
‘ give us this, give us that;’ (and such a man, 
sy sacrifice) is applauded. Hence theft and 
evil practices prevail. The gods are pleased 
with any oblation which is duly offered. They 
may be worshipped by prostrations, with butter, 
by sacred study, with plants, according to the 
prescriptions of the scriptures.” After some 
further matter (the sense of which is not 
always very clear), the following verses occur 
(9420f.): “They who possess ‘the character 
of goodness (sditvikdh) attain to that abode of 
Brahma; they do not desire heaven, nor offer 
costly sacrifices ensuring renown (2a yajanti 
yasodhanath.j§ They follow the path of good 
men; they sacrifice without destruction of 
animal life ; they regard (the produce of) trees 
and pea froits and roots (as the proper 
oblations). Their sacrifices are not performed 
by covetous priests seeking for reward. Brah- 
mans having 1 m view their own good,|| and well 
skilled in rites, have performed sacrifice, desir- 
ing toshow kindness to other men. Hence 
avaricious priests offer sacrifice for those men 
who are evil.”” The story ends with a passage 
in praise of faith (9447f.), and the announce- 
ment that the merchant and the Brahman both 
went to aeaven (94:62). 

In both the preceding stories it is noticeable 
how Brahmans are represented as receiving 
instruction from men of a lower class, and are 
so far made to occupy an inferior position. The 





3 These difficult words are otherwise rendered by the 
commentator. He separates yaiah (renown) from dhanath 
(riches), and regards rt, in accordance with a Vedic text, 
25 a title of Brahma; and explains the latter word (dhanai ny 
as equivalent to ceremonies which can be performed by 
means of wealth. He thus makes the sense to be: ‘They 
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next story also declares the perfection attained 
by a man of a very low class. It is told in the 
Mahdébh, xii. 4852f%, and relates to Kayavya, 
a Nishida woman’s son. Here an ancient 
legend is related how a virtuous Dasyu does 
not forfeit happiness in a future life. A man 
named Kaiyavya, the son ofa Kshatriya 
by a Nishida female, a heroic, intelligent 
warrior, acquainted with the scriptures (or 
learned, srutavdw), free from cruelty, {] ful fill- 
ing the duty of men in the four é@sramas (or 
stages of life), devout, respectful to his teacher 
(ov elders), (rising) from the state ofa Dasyu, 
attained to perfection (siddhi). After a state- 
ment of his merits as a hunter and warrior, the 
text goes on, v. 4857, “‘ He tended in the forest 
his parents, who were blind and deaf; and he 
fed with honey, flesh, roots, and fruits, those 
who were deserving of respect ; and went about 
paying honour to the Brahmans who had left 
their homes and lived in the forest; and he 
continually killed deer and brought them to 
them; and for those who would not receive 
them from this Dasyu, from the fear of (evil 
report from) men, he placed the deer in their 
houses, and departed in the morning. Many 
lawless thousands of pitiless Dasyus chose him 
for their chief. They said to him... ‘We 
will do whatever thou biddest ; protect us in a 
fitting manner, like a father and like a mother.’ 
He replied, ‘ Kill not a timid woman, a child, 
or a devotee, nor a man who is not fighting 
against you; and do not carry off women ; 
always salute a Brahman and fight for him; 
never be hostile to truth, or frustrate what is 
good.’’’ Beneficence to Brahmans is then en- 
joined, and their great power is celebrated, dic. 
In verses 48738. it is said: “Those Dasyus 
who act in conformity with the laws of scripture 
(dharmasdsira), shall soon, notwithstanding 
their low origin, attain to perfection (sidatht). 
The Dasyus acted according to Kiyavya’s in- 
janctions, and enjoyed prosperity, ceasing from 
their wickedness. By so acting Kayavya at- 
tained to hich perfection (mahatiin siddhim), by 
promoting the welfare of the good, and putting 
a stop to the evil deeds of the Dasyus.” 

I cite yet another story, in which a Sidra is 





do not worship Brahma with costly rites.’”’? (“ Tasya nama 
mahad yosah” iti Sruter yaio Brahma || dhanath dhana- 
sidhyath karmabhih). 

| This is otherwise explained by the commentator. 

“| Dr Bohtlingk thinks the reading should be anrigam- 
savin, not suiriiamsavan, as the Cal. edition reads. 
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described as practising austerity, and gaining | advises the priest to abandon his priestly office 


thereby the privilege of being re-born as a 
Kshatriya ; while the Brahman, who had given 
him instruction which he ought not to have 
given to a low-caste man, is punished for doing 
30, by being re-born in a lower position than he 
had formerly occupied. 

In Mahdbh. xii. 435ff., in answer to a 
question of Yudhishthira, Bhishma informs 
him that instraction should not be given to a 
person of low caste, and that a teacher errs in 
communicating it; aud in illustration of this 
principle, tells a tale ofa Sidra who came 
(v. 443) to a retreat of devotees in a forest, and 
became desirous of practising austerities (445). 
He tells the head of the establishment that he 
wishes to wander forth as a teacher of righteous- 
ness (v. 447). He is told he may act as a ser- 
vant, by doing which he may attain to a higher 
world (vv. 448f.). After thereupon reflecting 
what he should do (as he felt himself earnestly 
devoted to righteousness), he went and con- 
structed for himself a hut of leaves, with a 
sacrificial enclosure, and receptacles for the 
zods, and began to perform the ceremonies of 
religion, and to lead the life of an ascetic (vv. 
4514.). After many days a holy sage comes 
to the spot, and at the Sfidra’s request promises 
to instruct him in the proper mode of carrying 
out a rite which he wishes to perform ; and after 
fulfilling the promise he departs (vv. 455ff.). 
The result of the Stidra’s long asceticism is 
that, after his death, he is born again in a royal 
family ; while the sage who had instructed him 
is born in the family of a domestic priest (puro- 
hita) (vv. 466ff.). The prince (formerly the 
Siidra) succeeds his father and rules righteously ; 
while the former sage is installed as his family 
priest (vv. 471ff.). As the king frequently 
laughed when he had the priest to officiate for 
him, the latter takes an opportunity of asking 
the reason of this. He is informed by the king 
in reply that, in his previous birth, he was an 
ascetic Sidra, and the priest was an austere 
sage, who had given him instruction regarding 
a rite; and that while he himself, as a reward 
for the rite he had performed, had now been 
re-born in a royal family, the priest who had 
instructed him had, as a punishment for so do- 
ing, been born as a domestic priest, and had 
thus lost the frnits of his austerities. Such was 
the reason of his langhing. He then (v. 492) 


and strive after another birth, so that he may 
not again be born in one lower than that in 
which he had before existed.” The priest ac- 
cordingly (vv. 494df.) comniences a course of, 
austerities, visits places of pilgrimage, gives 
presents to Brahmans, and attams the highest 
perfection. The moral which the story was in- 
tended to point is then repeated, that instrac- 
tion is to be given by a Brihman to men of the 
three upper twice-born castes alone, and not to 
a man of an inferior caste (vv. 4U8tf.). 

Here two points may be noted: First, that 
the instruction given to the Stidra, though un- 
lawfully given, was yet efficacious towards the 
end in view; and, again, that the office of a 
family priest (purohita) was not held in much 
esteem. This appears also from other texts. 
See Original Sanskrit Texis, vol. I. (2nd ed.) 
p. 128, note 238. 

A story of a different tenor is told in the 
Uttara Kanda of the Rdmdyana (sections + 
and 76), where it is related that a Stidra. 
whg.Wwas presumptuous enough to perform 
austerities, had his head cut off by Rama (see 
Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. p. 120). 

In the following verse no objection is made 
to Stidras practising austerities. Mahdabh. xiii. 
9844. “These and many other kings rich in 
austerity, attained the highest perfection throngn 
trath, and gifts of wealth righteously obtained. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras 
who have practised austerities, purified by the 
fire of liberality, go to heaven.” 

In the following passage it would seem as ir 
even final emancipation were regarded as at- 
tainable by low-caste men. 

Muhdbh. xiv 591. “ The world of the gods 
ss filled with men who have practised works : 
but the recurrence of human forms is not desired 
by the gods. For the highest state is that ot 
the eternal Brahma, in which the body is aban- 
doned, and immortality and constant blessed- 
ness are attained. Entering on ‘>is course of 
virtuous life (dharma), even those who are of 
base birth, women, Vaiéyas, and Sfidras arrive 
at the highest condition; how much more Brah- 
mans or Kshatriyas, versed in the scriptures, 
constantly devoted to their duties, and seeking 
after the world of Brahma.” 

And the same would also appear from the 
following verses, Mahédbh. xii. 8799 ff., where, . 
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after having described the practice of yoga, or 
abstraction, the writer proceeds: “To a good 
man thus self-concentrated, impartial in regard 
to all objects, and constantly abstracted for six 
months, the verbal Brahma (Sabda-brahman)* 
passesaway. Beholding creatures distressed by 
pain, but regarding’ with an equal eye clods, 
stones, and goid, let him (proceeding) on this 
path cease (from desire), and be free from illu- 
sion. Even a man of a low caste, and a woman, 
seeking after righteonsness, may by this road 
attain to the highest goal. Then the spiritual 
raan bebolds through the soul that unborn, 
eneient, undecaying, eternal (essence), which 
he can discern when his senses are still, and 
which is minuter than the minutest, and greater 
than the greatest.” 

In Mahdbh. xiii. 4835 f£., a ChAandidla 
asks how he may be delivered out of his low 
condition; and is informed, in reply, that he 
may obtain final liberation by giving his life for 
a Brahman, but in no other way. 

Polyandry in ancient India. 

The story of Drau pad? leads to the condn- 
sion that polyandry was at one time practised in 
Hindustan,t as it is still in the Himalayas, and 
in one district on the south-west coast of India. 
I givethe following particulars of this story from 
the first book of the Mahdbhdrata. In verses 
2/O1f. it is said that this princess was a blame- 
less damsel, born in the family of Drupada, but 
that she sprang from the midst of the sacrificial 
hearth, and was a portion of Sachi (the wife of 
Indra). She’was of the middle height, fragrant 
as a blue lotus, with long lotus-like eyes, 2 
handsome figure, and very black and curly hair. 
Draupadi was her patronymic, and her proper 
name was Krishna (‘the black’). 

In verses 6322ff. it is related thata Brahman 
who came to the honse where the Pandavas were 
living, told them of Krishn4's wonderfal 
birth, and of her projected svaymivara (selec- 
tion ofa husband from an assemblage of suitors). 
Thesage Bharadvaja, it appears (6331ff), 
had a son called Dron a, who studied the 
Vedas, and a friend in king P rishata, whose 
son Drupada used to frequent the sage’s her- 


mitage, and play as well as. study with Drona. 
Drupada succeeds his father as king, and Drona, 
ng, Bd Drona. 


* See Maitrt Upanishad, vi. 22, and Prof. C ii’ 
translation ; also the Mahdbh. xii. 8540 and 9707. cathe 
ft See Prof. M. Miller’s Ancient Saiskrit Literature, 
pp. 46%, Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Works, III. p. 340£. 


shall have five. 


who, though a Brahman, had received instruc- 
tion inarms{ from Paraéurama (who happened 
to come to the spot), offers his friendship to 
Drupada. The latter, however, repels the 
advances of the friend, of his boyhood by saying 
that none but a Vedic scholar can be the friend 
of such a scholar, none but a charioteer the 
friend of a charioteer, and none but a king the 
friend of a king (6342}. Drona then goes to 
the city of the Kurus, and Bhishma appoints 
him to instruct the Pin davas, bis grandsons 
(they were really grand-nephews), in the use of 
arms. When he has taught them, he asks as 
his fee the kingdom of Drupada (6348). They 
accordingly conquer Drupada, and deliver him 
bound to Drona. The latter again asks his 
friendship, and says they shall divide the king- 
dom (6350). Drupada agrees to be his friend. 
He does not, however, forget the injury which 
he has received, and seeks for Brihmans to 
perform a ceremony whereby he should get a 
son, who should slay Drona (6355ff.). He suc- 
ceeds in finding a priest, and a ceremony is 
performed (6390), and a son, in the accoutre- 
ments of a warrior, issues from the sacrificial 
fire (6391 and 6393ff.), and a daughter of un- 
paralleled beauty rises from the altar (6398f.). 
Strange to say, Drona, thinking that destiny 
could not be eluded, and having regard to his 
own reputation as a teacher of martial ac- 
complishments, undertakes to train Drupada’s 
son Dhrishtadyumna in them (6408). When 
the Pandavas have heard the Brahman’s 
story (nothing further is here said about the 
svayuivara), their mother Kunti proposes that 
they should go to the country of Drupada, as 
they had already stayed long enough where 
they were (6412). While they are living in 
disguise in the country of Drupada, their rela- 
tive, the sage Vyasa, comes to see them (6421), 
and tells them (6426ff.) a story of a certain 
sage’s elegant daughter, who was so unfortunate 
as not to have got a husband, and who conse- 
quently, in order to gain one, practises austeri- 
ties, by which she pleases the god Siva, who 
offers to confer on her the boon which she de- 
sires. She asks again and again for a husband 
endowed with all virtues. The god says she 
She replies that she only wants 


noe and Prof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, pp- 


tin verse 6352 he is called 2 Brdhman, and in wv. 6879 
and 6351 it is said that no Kshatriya was equal to him. 
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one. Siva rejoins that she has made the re- 
quest five times ; and that when she should be 
born in another body she should obtain what 
she had asked (6483f.). She has accordingly, 
Vyasa adds, been born in Drupada’s family, and 
is the destined bride of the Pandavas whom 
he was addressing (6434). He therefore, re- 
commends them to stay where they were, and 
tells them that they should be rendered happy 
by obtaining her as their wife (6435). They 
eventually proceed with a multitude of other 
people to the svayaivara (6925ff.). On their 
arrival in the city, they were disguised as Brih- 
mans, and lived by mendicancy (6951). It 
appears that Drupada had wished to give his 
daughter to Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, 
although he did not disclose this (6952). He 
had had a bow made which was exceedingly 
difficult to bend; and he proclaimed that the 
man who should bend and string it, and pierce a 
mark which he had suspended in the air, should 
gain his daughter’s hand (6953f.). This in- 
timation was repeated afterwards by his son, 
Dhrishtadyumna (6978f.), who then named all 
the suitors to his sister Draupadi (6980f.). 
Great excitement ensued among the suitors 
(7005f.). Those who first tricd all failed to 
string the bow (7022f.). Karna, the half- 
brother of the Pandavas, had no difficulty m 
doing so, and in fitting an arrow on the string ; 
but he was at once rejected by Draupadi, and 
threw down the bow (7027). Sisupéala, 
Jarisandha, and Salya next successively 
failed (7029ff.). Arjuna then rose out of the 
midst of the Brahmans (7084ff.), which caused 
a sensation among that class, some being 
displeased and others glad. Some feared. that 
this youth by his failure might make their caste 
ridiculous ; others said that nothing was beyond 
a Brihman’s power. “Eating nothing,” they 
said (vv. 7045ff.), “‘or eating air, eating fruits, 
practising austerities, the Brahmans, though 
weak, are most powerful through their own 
might. Whether he practises good or evil, a 
Brahman is not to be contemned, whatever task 
may arrive, easy or difficult, great or small. 
The Kshatriyas were vanquished in battle by 
RimathesonofJamadagni. Agastya, 
by his Brahmanical energy, drank up the fathom- 
less ocean.”? Ayjuna, bowing down to Siva, and. 
calling Krishna to mind, seized the bow, strung 
it, took the arrows, and pierced the mark, which 
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fell to the ground (7050ff.}. oud shouts were 
heard in the sky, and from the assembly; and 
flowers were showered from the heavens. 

Draupadi then advanced to Arjuna, smiling, 

and holding a garland ; and he leaves the as- 
sembly accompanied by her (7059). The royal 
suitors, however, were incensed that her father 
should have wished to give her to a Brahman, 
after their desire to possess her had been kin- 
dled; and that the tree whose frnits they had 
hoped to enjoy had been cat down (70618); 
as, in such a case the princess’s choice should 
have been limited to Kshatriyas (7067). They 
therefore rushed at Drupada with the intention 
of killing him (7072); but he tookrefug~ among 
the Brihmans, and two of the Pandavas, Arjuna 
and Bhima, came to the rescue (F073f.). Afight 
ensues; Arjunaand Bhima triumph over Karna 
and Salya; andthe Kshatriya kings become 
alarmed, and propose that the combat should 
cease for the present. Krishna then comes 
forward and declares to them that Draupadi’s 
hand had been properly awarded by her father 
(7075-7121). Arjuna and Bhima go with 
Draupadi to the house where their mother was 
anxiously awaiting the event, and, in allusion 
to their being at present in the habit of solicit- 
ing alms, they said to her that they had brought 
something home with them. She, being mdoors, 
and not seeing what it was that they had 
brought, replied, “‘ Enjoy it all- together ;” but 
afterwards, on seeing Draupadi, she exclaimed 
that she had spoken wrongly (7131ff.); and 
informs Yudhishthira that she had done so in- 
advertently, and asks his opinion. Yudishhthira 
(7187ff.) addresses Arjuna, and says that he 
who had gained her must take her as his wife. 
Arjuna, however, replies that Yudhishthira must 
first wed her, and then the other brothers suc- 
cessively. They then all became enamoured of 
her (7151ff.). Yudhisthira then recollects 
what Vyasa had formerly said to them (see verse 
6434 quoted above), that Draupadi was destined 
to be the wife of all the five—which Yudhish- 
thira, declared she should become (7146). 

Dhrishtadyumna, we are next told, then goes to 
visit the Pandavas in the house where they 
were living, and makes a report of his visit to 


his father (7168, 7174), who sends his famil 


priest to them (7182), and then a messenger 
with provisions, &. and chariots, m which 
they were to proceed to the royal residence ; 
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which they accordingly do (7203ff.). Drupada 
asks Yudhishthira how he is to know whether 
they are Kshatriyas, or Brahmans, or Vais- 
yas, or Sfidras (7219f.). Yudhishthira as- 
sures him that they are Kshatriyas, sons 
of Pandu; and that his daughter was like a 
lotus, which should be transplanted from one 
pond to another (7225 and 7228). Drupada 
then proposes that the marriage of his daughter 
to Arjuna should proceed (7237). Yudhishthira, 
however, informs him that she was to be the 
wife of all the five brothers, and tells how their 
mother’s word had determined this; and that 
they had all agreed upon it (7240). Drupada 
replies that it was quite legitimate that one 
king should have many wives,§ but not that one 
queen should have more than one husband ; and 
urges that Yudhishthira should notdoanimmoral 
act, contrary to custom and the Veda (7244). 
Yudhishthira rejoins that the question was one of 
a delicate or difficult nature (stikshma dharma) ; 
that they could not judge ofits character, but 
followed the path trodden by a succession of 
ancestors; and adds that their mother had 
enjoined it (72467). Wyasa now opportunely 
arrives (7251). Drupada asks him how one 
woman can become the lawful wife of several 
husbands. Vyasa invites all present to express 
their opinions (7257). Drupada pronounces 
such a marriage to be contrary to custom and 
the Veda, not practised by former generations, 
and of doubtful propriety. Dhnshtadyumna 
too (7261) will not allow that the question can 
be settled by calling it a nice point ,or that an act 
ean be both right and wrong. Yudhishthira, 
on the contrary (7264), says the practice is 
lawful, and instances the cases of Jatila, the 
daughter of Gotama, and Varkshi, the danghter 
of a sage Cnuni), both virtuous women, who 
were the wives of seven, and ten husbands 
respectively. He also urges the duty of obeying 
his mother’s command above referred to (7131) 
as a ground for all the five brothers having 
Dranpadi for their wife; and his view is sup- 
ported by his mother. Vyasa also says that 
the custom is lawful; and that it dated from 
time immemorial, and promises to explain how. 
He tells two stories, which, however, do not 
prove that the practice was an ordinary one. 
The first (7275—7318) is to the effect (see 
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verses 7S10ff.) that the five Pandavas were, in 
a former state, five Indras, Arjuna being a 
portion of the real Indra; and that Sri, or 
Lakshmi, who had been assigned to them as 
their earthly wife, had taken the form of Drau- 
padi(7303f., 7300f.). . For how, asks Vyasa, 
—unless by divine appointment,—could such 
a@ woman as Draupadi issue from the earth at 
the end of a sacrifice? WVyisa then imparted 
to Drupada a divine insight whereby he beheld 
the five Pandavas and Draupadi iu their pre- 
vious celestial forms (7312f.). Hethen goes 
on (7319ff.) to repeat the other story, which he 
formerly told to the Pandavas (see above, vv. 
6426ff.), about the sage’s daughter who had 
got no husband, and in order to obtain one, had 
propitiated Siva, and had gained from him 
promise that she should have five in a subse- 
quent state of existence; and adds that she had 
now accordingly been born anew at the sacrifice 
as Draupadi, the destined wife of the five Pan- 
davas. After this, Drupada can, of course, no 
longer hold out. He says (7331 ff.) that as his 
daughter had formerly asked, and Siva had 
promised her, aplurality of husbands, the god 
must know what is right: and as he had so 
ordained it, whether the polyandry was lawful 
or unlawful, he himself was not in fault. 
Yudhishthira was then first married by the 
family priest to Draupadt, and afterwards the 
other brothers were united with her (7339ff.) ; 
and she received the benediction of her mother- 
in-law (7350ff). 

From a perusal of the above narrative, it 
appears that although Kunti, the mother of 
three of the Pandavas, is represented as having 
at first sanctioned the union of the five brothers 
with Draupadi only by a mistake, and although 
supernatural occurrences are introduced to ex- 
plain and justify the transaction, its lawful- 
ness as a recognized usage, practised from time 
immemorial, is also affirmed both by Yudhish- 
thira and Vyasa. At the time when the Mahd- 
bkiruta, as we uow have it, was composed or 
revised, the practice must have so far fallen 
into disuse, or have become discredited, as to 
require that special divine authority should be 
shown in order to render its occurrence among 
respectable persons conceivable even in earlier 
ages. 








§ See Satapatha Bradhmana, ix. 4.1.6, “wherefore also there are many wives of one man.” 
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Difficulty of comprehending what is duty ; an 
illustration of this from the case of Kaustka. 

With reference to the expression stikshma 
dharma, which 1s noted above, I have to remark 
that in the Mahdbhdrata several passages occur 
in which the nicety of duty, the difficnlty of 
correctly apprehending it, is insisted on. Thus 
in il. 13848 ; ‘It is the teaching of the ancients 
that duty is proved by Scripture (érutt); for 
the system of duty. is abstruse; it has many 
branches, and is infinite. In matters of life and 
death, in regard to marriage, falsehood should 
be spoken; in such cases, falsehood will serve 
the purpose of truth, and truth of falsehood. 
Whatever powerfully conduces to the good of 
living creatures is to be held as truth; thus 
righteousness arises from its opposite; such is 
the nicety of duty.” Again: xii. 8640ff. “ One 
who can distinguish between duty and what is 
not duty (righteousness and unrighteousness), 
overpasses all difficulties. 8642. A man who 
acts when he possesses knowledge, succeeds 
universally. For the unskilful man, though 
seeking righteousness, practises unrighteous- 
ness, or practises to his loss what has only a 
semblance of righteousness. Desiring to prac- 
tise duty, he thinks he does so, when he does 
ihe opposite, while another man, loving un- 
righteousness, practises righteousness.” This 
does not seem a good moral doctrine. 

In xii. 92594, Yudhishthira, who generally 
confines himself to putting short questions, re- 
marks at some length as follows :— 

“ Duty cannot be completely known. A man 
has one duty in prosperity, and another inadver- 
sity; but how can all states of misfortune be fully 
known? Duty is considered to be virtuous 
practice, and virtuous men are marked out by 
their conduct. But how can what is to be done 
or not to be done (be known)? for virtuous conduct 
has no characteristic mark. A common man is 
seen to practise unrighteousness in the guise of 
righteousness, and again, a superior person is 
seen to practise righteousness in the garb of un- 
righteousness. Again, the standard of right- 
eousness is defined by men who are versed in 
the scriptures; and we have heard that the 
doctrines of the Vedas decline in every age. 
The duties in the Krita, Treta, Dvdpara, and Kali 
Yugas (ages), respectively are different, as if 
ordained according to men’s powers. The words 
of sacred tradition (dmndya) are true; such is 
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thepopular understanding(loka-sangraha). From 
these traditions again the all-sided Vedas have 
sprung. Iftheyarethe standard of everything, 
we have a standard here; butifthis (so-called) 
standard be vitiated by error, what becomes of 
its authoritative character (praméne ‘py apra- 
minena viruddhe sdsiratd kutah) ? When violent 
and wicked men practise any duty, and while 
doing so pervert any of its settled rules (sans- 
thd), they too are destroyed. Do we know so 
and so, or do we not? can it, or can it not, be 
known ? it is minuter than the edge of a razor, 
and greater than a mountain. The form of the 
Gandharvas’ city is at first perceived, but 
whenso seen by poets, it again becomes invisible.” 
It seems, however, to be intended that these 
doubts should be overruled, as the speaker then 
proceeds thus:—‘“ As cisterns for cattle, as 
streamlets in.a field, the Smriti (law-code), is 
the eternal law of duty, and is never found to 
fail. But some men, from wilful desire of other 
things (P), and many others for other reasons, 
follow evil practices.” After some other verses, 
the speaker concludes (v. 9276) by saymg 
that “duty has long been ascertained and de- 
clared by wise men of old, and that such practice 
forms the eternal rule” (sasisthd bhavati sdsvati). 

In the eighth Book of the Mahdbhérata, vv. 
3439ff, a story is told in illustration of the 
principle that knowledge is necessary for the 
successful practice of righteousness. “How 
strange,” it is said, ‘“‘ that a man who is unwise 
and stupid, thongh a lover of righteousness, 
should fall into great sin like KauSsika.” 
He, it seems, was a devotee well read, and Whe 
had determined always to speak the truth (vers 
3449). In pursnance of this principle, he 
pointed out to certain robbers the road which 
some persons, of whom they were in pursuit. 
had taken, and whom they thus succeeded in 
killing (vv. 3450ff.). ‘In consequence of this 
great sin (vv. 3454f.), and wicked speech, 
Kanugika went to a hell of suffering, as he was 
ignorant of the niceties of duty (stikshma-dhar- 
meshv akovidah). So a fool, who has read little. 
and does not know the distinctions of duty, and 
who does not ask a solution of his doubts from 
ancients, deserves to fall into the deep abyss... . 
The highest knowledge is hard to attain for 
him who seeks it by reasoning. Many say that 
duty is known from the Veda.” 

In verse 3560, dharma (dnty) is said to be 
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derived from the root dhar, because it supports 
mankind. 

In another, Book ii. 18777, dharma is 
declared to be defined in the Smriti, (the class 
of works to which the law-books belong) as 
just and proper action, and its opposite, adharma, 
to be defined by well-instructed men as the 
absence of right conduct. || 

Prevalence of Nastikya or Infidelity. 

t is evident from the frequent mention of 
ndstikya, or infidelity, in Mann and the 
Alahdbhdrata, that disbelief in the Vedas was 
not uncommon in India in ancient times.¢ The 
following passage occurs in the Mahdbhdratn, 
xi, 2194: ‘ Rejection of the authority of the 
Vedas, transgression of the precepts of the 
Sastras, and an universal lawlessness, lead to a 
man’s own destruction. The Brihman who 
regards himself as a Pandit, who reviles the 
Vedas, and is devoted to useless logic, the science 
of reasoning, who states arguments among vir- 
tuous men, defeats them by his syllogisms, who 
is &@ constant assailant and abuser of the Brah- 
mans, an universal doubter and a fool, such a 
man, though sharp in his language, is to be 
regarded as a child; people regard that man as 
a dog. dJustas a dog assails, to bark and to kill, 
so such men set to to wrangle and to overthrow 
the sacred books.”’ 

A similar character is described in Muhdbh. 
xii. 6/36ff., of which a translation will be 
found in this Journal for November of last year, 
vol. V. p. 318. 

Here is an answer given (Mahdbh. iii. 17402) 
by Yudhishthira to a Yaksha who had asked 


him what was the path to walk in: ‘“ Reason- 
ing has no firm basis; Vedic texts are mutually 
at variance; there isnot one sage whose doc- 
trine is authoritative; the essence of virtue is 
enveloped in mystery; the (right) path is that 
which the many follow.” 

Here is the advice given to doubters (Mahdbh. 
ii. 184616): “Neither this world nor the next, 
nor happiness, is (the portion) of the doubter. 
The ancients who possess knowledge have said 
that faith is the sign of final emancipation. . 

. . - 134630. Abandoning fruitless reasonings, 
resort to the Veda and the Smriti.” 
The three Vedas not eternal. 

In the next passage the eternity of the text 
of the three Vedas is denied. Mahdbh. xii. 
7497: “Greaterthan Time is thedivine Vishnu, 
of whom is this entire universe; that god has 
no beginning, nor middle, nor end. From his 
having neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, 
he is imperishable, and overpasses all sufferings, 
for suffering is finite. That is declared to be the 
highest Brahma; that is the highest abode and 
stage. Attaining to that,men are freed from 
the condition of Time, and gain final emancipa- 
tion... . 7001. The Rik, Yajus; and Sdman 
verses, dwelling in bodies, exist on the tips of 
the tongue, are to be acquired by effort, and are 
perishable. But Brahma is not regarded as 
having his dwelling or origin in a body; nor is 
Brahma attainable by effort, nor has he a begin- 
ning, a middle, or an end. Rik, Sdman, and 
Yajush verses are said to havea beginning ; and 
things that begin are observed to have an end; 
but Brahma has no beginning.”’* 


THE RAJATARANGINI. 


From Dr. Bihler’s Report of a Tour in search of 
Sanskrit MSS. made in Kaémir, Rajputana, and 
Central India >*** 

As regards Kalhana’s great Kavya, the 
Rajatarangint. which, after all, will probably re- 
main the only Kagmirian work interesting a 
larger circle of readers, the Sfrada MS. in the 
Government collection, together with my colla- 
tion of Ganakék’s MS., Sahebrain’s explanatory 





| In Bh. iii. 187776 drambho nydyayukte yah sa hi 
dhormah iti smritak andcharas tv adharmett etat "stshta- 
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“{ Compare~ my article in the Journal of the Royat 
Asiatic Soctety, vol. XIX. pp. 299ff. entitled Verses from 
the Sarva.darsana-sungroha, the Vishnu Purana, and 
the Raméyana, tlustrating the tenets of the Charvakas, 
or Indian materialists, with some remarks on freedom of 


treatises and abstracts, the MSS. of the Nilamata- 
purdna and other works, will enable us to restore 
the text and to explain its meaning with greater 
accuracy than has hitherto beendone. The con- 
tents of the first six cantos of the Rdjatarangint 
were first made known by Professor H. H. Wil- 
son in 1825, in the XVth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. Next, the text was published in Calcutta, 
1835 a.p., by the pandits of the Asiatic Society. 
speculation in ancient India. 


* For the opinions of the different Indian philosophical 
schools for and against the eternity of the Vedas, the 8rd. vol. 
of my Original Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.), pp. 70-138, may 
be consulted. 


** Published as an extra Number of the Jou?'. Bo. Br. R- 
As. Soc. No. xxxiv a. 1877. : 
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Some years later Mr. A. Troyer began a critical 
edition of the text, and in 184.0 issued the first six 
eantos together with a translation of the whole 
eight cantos, which was completed in 1852. Far- 
ther, Professor Lassen gave, in his great ency- 
clopedia of Indian antiqnities, the Indische Alter- 
thitmer, a@ complete analysis of the work; and 
last, not least, General Cunningham treated its 
chronology in an admirable article in the Numis- 
matie Chronicle of 1848. It may seem scarcely 
credible that a book which has engaged the atten- 
tion of so many Sanskritists, and of some of the 
first rank, is, after all the labour expended, not in 
a satisfactory condition, and that its explanation 
leaves a great deal to desire. Still this is the 
case, and if it is taken into consideration how bad 
the materials were on which the European and 
Indian scholars have worked, it is not wonderful 
that a great deal remains to be done. When 
Professor Wilson wrote, he possessed three bad 
and incomplete Devanigart MSS., which were so 
inaccurate “that a close translation of them, if 
desirable, would have been inpracticable.”’f The 


Calcutta edition was made, as Mr, Troyer states, . 


according to a Devanagari transcript sent by Mr. 
Moorcroft from Kasmir, and Prof. Wilson’s MSS. 
Mr. Troyer’s own edition, finally, was prepared 
from the same materials and two Devanagari 
copies which Mr. Colebrooke had presented to the 
library of the India House.§ For the last two 
books he also used a Devanagari transcript pro- 
cured by Major Broom.|| Professor Lassen had 
nothing to work upon but the printed texts. 

Both editions are therefore prepared from 
Devanagari copies, made either in India or in 
Kasmir. Not one of the scholars who have writ- 
ten on the book ever saw a MS. in Sarada charac- 
ters, in which Kalhana’s original copy and all 
MSS. in KaSmir were written. Besides, for can- 
tos vil. and vill., which are wanting in the MSS. 
acquired by Mr. Colebrooke and Professor Wilson, 
the Calcutta pandits had a single MS., Mr. Moor- 
croft’s transcript. After what I have said above 
on Kasmirian Devanagari MSS. and the difficulty 
Kaémirian pandits have in reading Devanégart, 
it is not wonderful that the published text, espe- 
cially of the last two cantos, should contain many 
corrupt passages. I must say that I think it 
wonderful that the changes required are not more 
numerous.. In the first two cantos there are, if 
obvious misprints and the faulty forms Gonarda 
for Gonanda, Kdémirah for Kaémirdh, are not taken 
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into account, only between forty and fifty corrup- 
tions which seriously affect the sense, i. e. one it: 
every eleven or twelve verses. Most of these cuses 
are, however, very serious. The ratio of mistakes 
does not increase much in the following four 
tarangas. Nearly all the corruptions in these six 
books have been caused by a faulty transcription: 
of single Sarada letters or groups. But in the 
vith and vilith farvangas the case becomes di*- 
ferent. The corrupt passages are much more 
numerous, and some verses as given in the Cal. 
cutta edition bear only a faint resemblance to the 
readings of the Sa4rada MSS. It seems to me 
that Moorcroft’s transcript of these two cantes 
must have been very bad, or have shown lacune, 
and that the Calcutta pandits have corrected the 
text in a very unscrupulous manner. 

The new materials which I have procured wiil 
enable us to restore the text toa much greater 
degree of purity than could ever be done with the 
help of Devanagari MSS. But I fear that a smai! 
number of doubtful passages will remain, because 
all Sdrada MSS. known to exist at present in Ka 
mir are derived from a single copy which is 100 
to 150 years old. This is the MS. of Pandit 
KeSavram, which is regarded in Kasmir as the 
codex archetypus. It is an ancient Sfrada paper MS. 
written by an ancestor of the present owner. It 
bears no date, but its appearance shows that it 
must be more than a hundred years old. The 
pandits assert that it is the MS. from which 
Moorcraft’s transcript was made, and from which 
all now existing copies have been derived. I do 
not feel certain that the first statement is correct, 
as Moorcroft’s copy is said to have been made 
from a birch-bark volume.§, The second state- 
ment is, I think, true, as all the copies which I 
have used and seen, half-a-dozen, are new, and 
agree in all decisive passages with Kesavrém's 
copy. My friends made great efforts to find for 
me a birch-bark MS, for the loan of which I 
offered a considerable sum. But they possessed. 
none, and were unable to procure one. P. Chan- 
drim told me with.a sorrowful face that some 
years ago he had found remnants of a birch-bark 
MS. among his father’s books, and that he had 
thrown them into the Jhelum,* as he had thought 
that they were of no value. Thisis the only news 
of a Bhairja MS. of the Rdjatarangint which I 
received, and I fear that thereis very little chance 
of any being found hereafter. The possibility of 
such an event can, however, not be denied as long 





* It is customary im Kaimir to throw remnants of books 
into the river, in order to preserve ‘the face of Sarasvati’ 


| from defilement. The bodies of children that die before 


teething are likewise consigned to a watery grave. Similar 
practices prevail on the Ganges and other particularly holy 


rivers. 
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as the libraries belonging to the Persian-speaking 
pandits have not been fully explored. 

As regards the efforts of European scholars to 
translate the Hdjatarangini, and to use its con~- 
tents for historical purposes, Professor Wilson’s 
and General Cunningham’s results are the most 
trustworthy. Considering the corruptness of Prof. 
Wilson’s MSS., his article inthe ds. Res. is ad- 
mirable, and deserves the great fame which it 
has enjoyed. It is, however, by no means free 
from bad mistakes, some of which, e.g. the mis- 
statement+ that Pratadpaditya, the second 
Karkotaka king, had seven sons, instead of 
taree each called by two or three names, have been 
cupied by every succeeding writer on KaSmirian 
hisuiry, and have caused mischief in other re- 
spects. He has also omitted to make use of the 
key to the chronology of the Karkotaka and the 
later dynasties, which Kalhana gives (I. 52) by 
saying that the Saptarshi or Laukika year 24 
corresponded to Saka 1070. General Cunningham 
has supplied this omission in his paper on Kasmir 
coins and chronology published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1848. The dates which he has fixed 
forthe kings following Durlabhaka require 
few alterations.f 

As regards Mr. Troyer’s work, it is impossible 
to commend either his translation or the historical 
and geographical essays attached to it, however 
much one may admire his patience and industry. 
He undertook a task very much beyond his 
strength, for which he was qualified neither by 
learning nor by natural talent. The Rdjatarangint 
is,no doubt, a difficult book, and nobody who 
attempts to translate it can hopeto accomplish his 
task without making a number of mistakes. But 
Mr. Troyer has seldom been able to make out the 
meaning of the text, except where Kalhana uses 
the simplest, plainest language. His renderings 
of passages in which Kalhana adopts a higher 
style are invariably wrong, and frequently unin- 
telligible. The worst portions of the translation 
are cantos wil. and vill. The contents of the his- 
torical and geographical essays attached to the 
translation require no condemnation on my part, 
as they have beer estimated at their proper value 
by other Sanskritists. But I must touch on one 
point discussed in the preface to Mr. Troyer’s 3rd 
volume, regarding which Professor Lassen also 
has followed him. Mr. Troyer undertakes there, 
p- X., an inquiry about the anthorship of the last 
two cantos of the Rdjatarangint, and comes to the 

conclusion that the-author of these cannot be the 
same person as he who wrote the first six tarangas, 

+ As. Res. vol. XV. p. 43. 

{ The necessity of one alteration in the date of Lalita- 


ditya and his predecessors, whose reigns ah te- 
dated by thirty years, has been recognized by General 
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because (1) he allots to the last two hundred and 
fifty years double the number of verses which he 
devotes to the preceding three thousand two 
hundred years; (2) because the referencc. and 
résumés made in cantos vil. and vill. to and of 
events narrated in the first six cantos are not 
exact ; (3) because the vilith canto relates events 
which occurred after a.p. 1148, the year given 
(I. 42) as the date of the book. To these argu- 
ments Professor Lassen adds the difference in 
style observable in the two portions,§ and that in 
some MSS. the last two books are wanting. 

These arguments, plausible as they may seem, 
are altogether insufficient to support the asser- 
tion made. For, with regard to the first point, 
Mr. Troyer himself has already given the objection 
which is fatal to it. Ifachronicler narrates the 
events of his own time and of the period immedi- 
ately preceding it at greater length than the re- 
moter portions of the history of his country, that 
is no more than might be expected. His materials 
were more abundant, and the events in which he 
himself, his immediate ancestors and his patron, 
played their parts possessed for him an interest 
which the more distant times did not possess. 
This interest which he took in his surroundings 
explains also why he introduces details which to 
men of later times appear trivial and uninteresting. 
To say less would also have been considered an 
offence against the Raja, in whose employ Kal- 
hana’s father was. The answer to the second ar- 
gument, the discrepancies between statements in 
the first six cantos and the last two, is that these 
discrepancies are mostly, if not wholly, due to Mr. 
Troyer’s bad materials and faulty translation. It 
is true that the successor of Chandrapida is called 
Lalitaditya in the ivth canto, and Muktapida 
in the résumé attached to the viiith. But it is 
not the fault of Kalhana that Mr. Troyer has 
not been able to understand the verses (iv. 42, 
43) in which it is clearly stated that Muktapida 
and Lalitdditya are names of the same person. 
As regards the third argument, Mr. Troyer has 
overlooked the fact that Kalhana states that he 
beyan to write his poem in Saptarshi Sarnvat 24. 
Tt contains more than 8000 glokas, and it cannot 
ke supposed that the author completed it in the 
same year. The fact that he mentions in the 
vilith book events which happened nine years 
later, in Saptarshi Sarhvat 33,|| merely proves 
that the poem was not completed until after 
that time. 

Professor Lassen’s additional arguments are 
not more conclusive. Neither myself nor the 


Cunningham himself: compare above, p. 48, note, Anc. 
Geog. p. 91, and Ind. Ant. vol. IT. pp. 108 seqg. 
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KaSsmirians have been able to detect any differ- 
ence in the style of the two parts. The incorrect 
Calcutta text is hardly a fair basis for the argu- 
ment. The MSS., finally, in which the last books 
are wanting are secondary sources, modern trans- 
eripts, which prove nothing. 

While it is thus not difficult to meet the objec- 
tions against Kalhana’s authorship of cantos vii. 
and viil., there are someimportant facts in favour 
of it. The first is that the vith canto ends too 
abruptly to be considered the real conclusion of a 
muhdkdvya. Secondly, the obscurity of the nar- 
rative in the vilth canto, of which Mr. Troyer 
justly complains, is such as might easily be 
caused in a contemporary history by the chroni- 
cler’s omitting, as superfluous, details which were 
so notorious that he might presume them to be 
known to his readers, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, to his hearers. Thirdly, and this is the really 
conclusive argument, Jonaréja, who wrote, about 
two hundred years after Kalhana, a continuation 
of the history of Kaémir, states distinctly that his 
predecessor’s work ended with the reign of Jaya- 
simoha, which is described in the-vilith canto of 
the Rdjatarangint. He says in the beginning of 
his poem, 
érigonandamukhair dharmasammukhair d kaleh kila | 
kasmirakdsyapt bhipair apdli gunasdlibith || 4 || 
teshdm abhdgyahemantaniédiamasi tishthati | 
naiva kaSchid apasyat tdnY kdvydrkdnudaydch 

chiram || 5 || ; 
rasamayyd gird vriddhdm nityatdrunyam dpipat | 
atha $Srijayasimhdntdm tatkirtins kathanadvijah || 6 || 

(4) “ From the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 
righteous kings, endowed with (great) qualities, the 
first among whcm is the illustriaus Gonanda, 
protected Kaémir-land, the daughter of Kasyapa. 

(5) “ As long as the darkness of night (caused) 
by the winter of their misfortune lasted, nobody 
perceived them. For late it was ere the sun of 
poetry rose. 

(6) “Then the Brahman Kalhana gave, by 
the nectar of his song, eternal youth to the 
ancient fame of these (princes), the last among 
whom was the illustrious Jayasimba.”* 

I think we may trust Jonaréja’s word and ac- 
cept it as a fact that Kalhana wrote the whole of 
the eight cantos which go under his name. 

A new attempt to translate and to explain the 
Rdjatarangint, and to use its contents for the 
history of India, ought to be made. But it is 
a work of very considerable difficulty, and will 
require much time and patience. As no commen- 
tary on the book exists, itis firstly necessary to 
study all the ‘Kaémirian poets and writers on 

{ Tan instead of t6zh is the reading of the Sérada MSS. 

# In the text the adjective 


translated by ‘last of whom,’ 


Alamkadra who immediately preceded and 
followed Kalhana, especially the Huaravijays, 
the Srikanthacharita, Bilhana’s Vikraradnkadera- 
chartta, Jonaraja’s and Srivara’s Riijaturangin is, 
&c. A close attention to their style, similes, and 
turns of expression will solve most of the difficult- 
ies which arise from Kalhana's style. Next the 
ancient geography of Kaémir must be minutely 
studied. Nearly all the localities mentioned can 
be identified with more or less precision by means 
of the Nilamatapurdna, the Mihdtmyas, the later 
Rdjataronginis, Sdhebrém’s Tirthasarngraha, the 
set of native maps procured by me, the large map 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, and the works and 
articles of modern travellers and archeologists. 
But some of the geographical questions will pro- 
bably require a final re-examinatior in Kasmir. 
As regards the use of the contents of the Rdjata- 
rangini for the history of Kagmir and of India, 
a great deal remains to be done for the earlier 
portion, up to the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty. Kalhana’s chronology of the Gonandiya 
dynasties is, as Professor Wilson, Professor 
Lassen, and General Cunningham have pointed 
out, valueless. -An author who connects the his- 
tory of his country with the imaginary date ofa 
legendary event, like the coronation of Yudhish- 
thira, and boasts that “his narrative resembles a 
medicine, and is useful for increasing and dimin- 
ishing the (stetements of previous writers regard- 
ing) kings, place, and time,’+ must always be 
sharply controlled, and deserves no credit what- 
ever in those portions of his work where his 
narrative shows any suspicious figures or facts. 
The improbabilities and absurdities in the first 
three cantos are so numerous that I think the 
Rdjatarangini ought to be consulted much isss for 
the period comprised therein than has been done 
by the illustrious Orientalists named above. I 
would not fill the intervals between the histori- 
cally certain dates of ASoka, Kanish ka, and 
Durlabhaka by cutting down the years of the 
kings placed between them by Kalhana. But I 
would altogether ignore all Kasmirian kings for 
whose existence we have no evidence from other 
sources, be it through Indian or foreign writers, 
or through coins, buildings, and inscriptions. It 
Kalhana had merely given the stories reported 
by Suvrata and other predecessors, there might 
be a hope that we could re-arrange them. Bui 
we do not know what materials he had, nor how 
he treated them, if in any particular case he 
lengthened or shortened the reigns, and if he dis- 
placed or added kings or not.. General Cunning- 
ham’s constant search for KaSmirian coins, which, 
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rom his private letters, is attended 
esults, will eventually throw a great 
ght on this dark period of KaSmirian 
Pall certainty regarding the era of the 
E » Which now seems to be near at hand, will 
o ASSist in settling the dates of some kings, 
“Specially of Toramana, Matrigupta, and 
Pravarasens, 
Pea Period which begins withtheKarkota 
Fee Not much remains to be done. The 
Laukik ¥Y Of the initial date of the Saptarshi or 
aA Which I obtained in Kasmir, makes it 
‘ivutmen ° fix the reigns of ‘the kings after Avan- 
er thes. with perfect accuracy. The beginning 
oti Chia: Ptarshi era is placed by the Kagmtriaus 
tra Sudi 1 of the twenty-fifth year of the 
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Tae and the twenty-fourth year, in which 
Da i 
year 4294, rss is consequently the Saptarshi 
aoe Raliyuga 25 to the beginning of 
ee oo ee ee 3154 
aka Sarnvat 1 to Kalhana’s time.. 1070 
Total—Saptarshi years......... 4224 


MM baa : 

Sip . pen LOtities for placing the beginning of the 
P. Da + ra in Kali 25 are the following. First, 
the ae Aram Jotst gave me the subjoined verse, 
ee of which he did not know :—kaler gatail, 
a 7 "vars hath saptarshivaryds tridivan prayd- 
ee Ha ss Savwvatsarapatirikdydihn saptarshimd- 
icaliva "RI santah || ‘When the years of the 
(ie ie by the ‘arrows and the eyes’ 
bare tan: V6 and the two, or, as Indian dates 
ns ares ; Tead backward, 25) had elapsed, the 
fox in es lent Seven Rishis ascended to heaven. 
ste dace Calendar (used) in the worldt the virtu- 
(ghive ts aie the computation of the Saptarshi 
Pandit = “8 from that point).”’ 

dane - ayaram explained the verse as I have 
sncl Gare © above translation, and added that 
iat ee Shi year began on Chaitra Sudi 1, and 
nae ee was regulated by the customary 
ee © chdndra and saura mdnas. 

“ADE Wop ee ec nr etree 
tion Lokakae loke, ‘in the world,’ alludes to the appella- 
Watara; op Uktka sathvatsara. 

LING kaligate Ks “Msarngraha, fol. 4b, 1.7: tatradya sake 
« @ use g Ak saptarshichéranumatena sarinvat 4940. 
ome an states ee tape ra era in Kasmir and the adja- 
as tirst b. », Which continues even in the 
* The fen bewted out by per Cuinieena ves 
copies writ een corrected according to t 
copy in the ten by Ganakék Pandit, G* ‘and G peer ga 
Toavoides - ernment collection, Ch. ‘ 
lowing, the reson im. the reference marks for the notes fol- 
1G? and oth €ctiveglokas are referred to by their numbers. 
shabhogi. i &r MSS, read bhishdhina instead of bhi- 
or Br 
ler he & g, and smaller serpents instead of 
2 the Unive aSmirians, being Saivas, consider Sj 
The Prepositicr: Soul, and expect to be absorbed ‘by him 
MCANINg Of the » % in ima, which adds force to the 
Oot, indicates that absorption is complete,— 
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The correctness of his statement is confirmed 
by a passage in P. Sdhcbriim’s Ritjataranginisan- 
graha where the author says that the Saka year 
1786 (ap. 1864), in which he writes, corre- 
sponds to Kali 4965 and to Saptarshi or Lau- 
kika Sarhvat 4940. One of the copyists, too, 
who copied the Divanyéloka for me in September 
1875, gives in the colophon, as the date of his 
copy, the Saptarshi year 451. These facts are 
sufficient to prove that P. Dayariim’s statement 
regarding the beginning of the Saptarshi era is 
not an invention of his own, but based on the 
genoral tradition of the country. Ido not doubt for 
% moment that the calculation which throws the 
beginning of the Saptarshi cra baci: to 3076 3B.c. 
is worth no more than that which fixes the begin- 
ning of the Kaliyuga in 3101 z.c. But it scems 
to me certain that it is much older than Kal- 
hana’s time, because his equation 24 = 1078 agrees 
with it.“[ It may therefore be safely used for 
reducing with exactness the Saptarshi years, 
months, and days mentioned in his work to years 
of the Christian era. The resulis which will be 
thus obtained will always closely agree with those 
gained by General Cunningham, who did use the 
right key. 

In concluding this long discussion on the Rifja- 
tarangint, I will add that the specimen of a new 
translation given below is merely intended to 
show some of the results which may be obtained 
by means of the new matorials brought by me 
from JSasmir. I do not pretend that all the diff- 
culties requiring consideration have been brought 
to a final solution. 


Specimen of « translation of the Rdjatarangint* 
Canto I. $l. 1-107. 
\Reverence to Hara, who (grants his worshippers’ 
cestres) like the tree of Paradise, who is beautified 
by a seam of light emitted by the jewels that are 
concealed in the heads of the serpents adorning 
him, and in whom those freed (from the circle of 
births) find eternal rest. ?May both the halves of 
the body of the god. whose cognizance is the bull, 


sdyujya, not sdlokya. This verse, it seems to me, is an 
imitation of Bana’s Srilurshacharita I. 1. 

"A translation of this verse being impossible, I have 
given a maraphrase. Almost the whole of its first three 
pidas is made up of a succession of puns. Siva is invoked 
in his form of Ardhanéri, in union with Parvati. The 
words describing the appearances of the two halves are 
chosen in sucha manner that they apply to the female 
form and its dress as well asto the male. Kundalin, lit. 

containing a ring,’ must be taken as, I think, in the sense 
cf ‘earring’ or ‘necklace’ when it refers to PArvati. 
Jatadhijachhhdyachha if referred to Parvati must be dis- 
solved into jaladhijachhdyévadachchha; if referred to 


Siva into jaladhijachchhayayd chhu or dchchhé= achhé- 


dita. In the description of Siva, ahina must be dissolved 
into ahindm ina, ‘the lord of of snakes,’ Vasuki, who serves 
Siva instead of the jenvt. ‘Near the ear’ may also be 
referred to the sentence beginning with dadhat. The 
ocean-born poison is the Haléhala which Siva swallowed. 
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and who is united with his spouse, give you glory, 
—the left, whose forchead wears a saffron tilaka, 
the colour of whose throat near the ear is fair like 
the splendour of the occan-born (moox), and is en- 
hanced by numerous tremulous earrings, and 
whose breast wears a faultless boddice;-—the 
right, whose forchead carries a flame of fire, the 
colour of whose throat near the ear is concealed by 
the ocean-born (potson) and enhanced by numerous 
playfully moving snakes, and whose chest is 
encircled by the lord of snakes as by a boddice. 





8’ Worthy of praise is that quality of true poets, 
whatever it may be, which enables them to sprin- 
kle with the nectar (of their song), and thereby to 
presorve, their own bodies of glory as well as those 
of others. *Who else but pocts resembling the 
Prajipatis (i creative power), and able to bring 
forth lovely productions, can place the past times 
before the cyes of men P *If the poet did not see 
in his mind’s eye the existences which he is to 
reveal to men, what other indication would there 
be that he is a divine seerP © Though for its 
length the story does not show much variety, 
still there will be something initthat will gladden 
the virtuous. 7 That virtuous (poet) alone is worthy 
of praise who, free from love or hatred, restricts 
his muse to the exposition of facts. %If I narrate 





* Tho Prajipatis are fourteen in number. They caused 
the successive creations of the world. 


10 Varges 9 and 10 form a yugalaka, or couplet, i.e. they 
wre interlaced in their construction: compare Kavyddarsa 
I. 13, comment. They give the ‘reasons’ alluded to inv. 
8. Yat must be taken as conjunction, depending on 
hiyad idan dakshyan. Saronprukdraskhalite, ‘ which is 
difficult in many respects,’ means literally ‘in which there 
are dangers of mistakes of all kinds,’ 


“USuvrata apparently wrote a hand-book of the history 
of Kasmtr, to be committed to memory in the schools, 
which, as usual in India, cansed the loss of the more an- 
cient books on the same subject. 


13 Kshemendra has taken. care to let us now a good deal 
about himself and his time. In the colophon to the Sama- 
yomatyikw he informs us that he finished that work during 
the reign of king Ananta, in the 25th year of the Kagmirian 
eye's, 1050 A.D. In the Suvrittatilaka he again states 
that he wrote under Ananta, and finally he says that he 
finished the Dagavataracharita in the year 41 of the Saptarshi 
era, under Ananta’s son, Kalaga. Ananta ruled 
from Saptarshi 8. 4, or 1029 a.p., to Saptarshi_ S. 39, or 
1064 A.D. In the latter year he nominally abdicated in 
favour of, and performed the abhisheka of, his son Kalasa. 
The Saptarshi year 41 corresponds to the year 1066 a.p. 
Consequently Kshemendra’s literary activity falls in the 
second and third quarters of the eleventh century. The 
other data which he gives regarding his family and himself 
are that his grandfather’s name was Sindhu, and his 
father’s Prak&gendra. The latter was a great patron 


of Brihmans, and expended three kott, or thirty millions 


(of what is not stated), in various benefactions, and died a: 


fervent worshipper of Siva. Kshemendra himself seems 


to have been in his youth a Saiva, but later he was converted 
to the Vaishnava-Bhagavata creed by SomachArya. 
He studied the Alarhkdragdstra under the famous 
Abhinavaguptdch&rya. He wrote several of his 
compositions at the request of a Brahman called R &ma- 
yasas, andone, the Vrihatkdthamanjart, at the command 
of one Devadhara, who seems to have occupied a prom1- 
nent position in the Bréhmanjcal community of Kaémir. 
His surname, V y 4sa 4 48a, is given in all his works except 
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again the subject-matter of tales of which others 
have treated, still the virtuous ought not to turn 
their faces from me without hearing my reasons. 
9-10 Wow great a cleverness is required in order 
that men of modern times may complete the 
account given in the books of those who died after 
composing each the history of those kings whose 
contemporary he wus! Hence in this narrative 
of past events, which is dificult in many respects. 
my endeavour will be to connect, 

uThe oldest extensive works, containing the 
royal chronicles (of Kasmir) have been lost in con- 
sequence of (the appearance) of Suvratas com- 
position, who condensed them in order that (their 
substance) might be easily remembered. . 

44S uvrata’s poem, though extensive, does not: 
easily reveal its meaning, since itis made difficult, 
by misplaced learning. 

*8Owing to a certain want of care, there 1s not 
a single part in Kshemendra’s ‘List of Kings’ 
free from mistakes, though itis the work ofa poet. 

4Bleven works of former scholars which con- 
tain the chronicles of the kings, I have inspected, 
as well as the (Purdna containing the) opinions of 
the sage Nila. 

By looking at the inscriptions recording the 

consecration of temples and grants, at the laudatory 





in the Kaldvilésa. Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 302 seqy., 
vol. V. p. 29. Kshemendra wrote also, as Kalhana asserts. 
a Rajavali, or history of the Kaémirian kings. The work 
exists now in Kaémir. But the hope that it would soon 
come into my hands, which I expressed in my preliminary 
Report, has hitherto not been fulfilled. I do not, however, 
yet rere of ultimately obtaining it—-Dr. Btihler’s Report, 
Pp- #0, 

1¢The Nélamatopuréina is supposed to have been narrated 
by Vaisdmpadyana, a pupil of Vyasa, to king 
Janamejaya. It opens with a question of the king 
inguiripg why no ruler of Kagmir took part im the great 
war between the Kurus and Pandus. The sage’s answer 
is for the greater part lost, but from the fragments remain- 
ing it is clear that it contained the account of the expedition 
of Gonanda I. to Mathur4in aid of Jaraésandha, in which 
he was slain, and of the attempt by his son Dimodara ti 
avenge his father’s death when Krishna came to a sw- 
yarivara in the Gandhira country, just as these events are 
told in the RAjatarangint, i. 57-66. A few verses have 
been saved, which mention the svayamvara and the de- 
struction of Damodara by Krishna, as well as the coronation 
of Dimodara’s pregnant queen and the birth of Gonanda 
IL.. They prove that Kalhana took over some portions of 
his narrative almost literally from the Purana. Janameja- 

a’s next question is why Krishna considered Kaémir so 
important as to secure for it a king by the coronation ofa 
woman, Vais&mpfyana hereupon states that the country 
is an-incarnation of Sati orUm4, and describes its various 
excellencies, adding that it was formerly a lake called 
Satisaras. This statement gives an opportunity to intro- 
duce the story of the creation of Kagmir by Kasyapa. The 
Purana then goes on to narrate the ‘rites proclaimed by 
Nila,’ which occupy two-thirds of the work ; and. it concludes 
with some miscellaneous Méh4tnyas. From this it will 
appear that it isan attempt to connect special Kasmirian 
legends with those of India proper, and especially with the 
Mahébdhérata, as well as to supply a sufficient authority for 
the rites prevalent in Kasmir. 

15 According to my interpretation of, this passage, 
Kalhana used four linde of records :—(1) the pratishthésé- 
sana edicts, 4.¢. inscriptions recording the erection and con- 
secration of temples or other buildings and monuments, such 
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inscriptions, and at the manuscripts, the worry 
arising from many errors has been overcome. 

16 Four among the fifty-two rulers whom they 
do not mention, on account of the loss of the re- 
eords, viz. Gonanda and (his successors), have 
been taken from the Nilamata (Purdna). 

7-18 Having read the opinion of the Pasupata 
Brahman Heliraja, who formerly composed a ‘ List 
of Kings’ in twelve thousand glokas, Padmamihira 
entered in his work the eic¢ht kings, beginning with 
' Lava, who preceded A Soka and his successors. 
19'Those five kings also, among whom Asoka is 
the first, Srichhavilldkara declared (fo have been 
taken) from the fifty-two (lost ones). For his verse 
is as follows :— 

oe The five princes from Agoka to Abhi- 
manyu who have been enumerated have been 
obtained by the ancients out of the fifty-two (lost 
ones).” 

This narrative (of mine), which is arranged 
(12 proper order) and resembles a medicine, is use- 
ful for increasing as well as diminishing the (sfate- 
ments of previous writers regarding) kings, place, 
and time. *?What intelligent man does noi rejoice 
at such a compilation, which treats of the number- 
less events of ancient times? **When (¢he hearer) 
has well pondered over the sudden appearance of 
created beings that lasts for a moment only, then 





eae 


as are to be found on almost all temples, religious or even 


profane buildings (suchas palaces), on images, funeral 


monuments, and so forth; (2) the vastusdsana edicts, t.e. 
inseriptions recording grants of things, chiefly of land, 
,and perhaps also of allowances, such as are found engraved 
on copper-plates; (3) pragastipatias, tablets containing 
laudatory inscriptions of persons or places, such as now are 
found sometimes in temples or other public buildings, e.g. 
the Arbudapragasti in Vimalaséha’s temple at 
Dailwarra ; (4) the Sdstras, the works on the various 
sciences, or, to use a short expression, the MSS. of Sanskrit 
books, which in Kagmir mostly give at the end some infor- 
mation regarding the author, and the king under which 
the author wrote, together with the date. This interpreta- 
tion comes nearest to Professor Lassen’s,—vide Ind. Alt. 
2nd ed. IT. 20,—from whom I differ in the interpretation 
of Sdstra ‘only.’ He gives too narrow an explanation, con- 
sidering it to mean ‘law-books.’ ; 

**Gonandais the reading of all Sérada MSS. Re- 
garding the meaning of dmndya, ‘tradition, records,’ 
see below, i. 45, and the Pet. Dict.s.v. The four rulers 
intended are Gonanda I., Démodara I., Damodara’s queen, 
and te IT. ries pet ies to $l. 14. ; 

ahavratin, whic ave translated b ‘be 
pata, has been usually tak fel 


; ; en to mean simply ‘ascetic.’ I 
should think that a particular sect of ascetics is intended. 


A Helaréja, who was a Kagmirian and lived probably in 
the 9th or 10th century, has written a commentary on the 
Vakyapadtya, of which fragments are still extant; see 
Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 285. This and the fol- 
lowing verses show that Kalhana believed that altogether 


seventeen kings outof the number of the fifty-two forgotten. 
ones had been rescued. 

*+ Yukti, ‘arranged in proper order,’ 
mean parimitd, ‘of limited 
key to Kalhana’s method. 

* Santa is one of the nine Rasas, ‘ flavours or senti- 
ments,’ which ought to underlie poetic compositions. Kal- 
hana, who has to tell many commonplace events, and to 
go through endless repetitions, is anxious to prove, in order 
ee ae character asa poet, that his composition is 


4 


may possibly 
extent.’ The verse gives the 
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let: him consider how this (work) is hallowed by the 
prevalence of the Sentiment of Quietism. **Im- 
bibe, therefore, straight with your ears this ‘ River 
of Kings,’ which is made agreeable by an under- 
curreut of powerful sentiment. 

75 Hormerly, from the beginning of the Kalpa, 
the land in the womb of Himiilaya was filled with 
water Guring the periods of six Manus, (aad con- 
stituted) the Lake of Sati, 7°97 Afterwards, when 
the period of the present Manu Vaivasvata had 
arrived, the Prajapati Kas y apa caused Druhina, 
Upendra, Rudra, and other gods to descend, caused 
(the demon) Jalodbhava, who dwelt in that lake, 
to be killed, and changed it into a country, known on 
earthasKasgmir. *8 Nila, thelord of all Nagas, 
whose regal parasol is formed by the circular pond 
(filled with) the stream of the Vitastéi’s newly 
rising water, protects it. 7° There Gauri, though 
she has assumed the form of the Vitasté, still 
keeps her ‘wonted inclinations. (for tx her river- 
shape) she turns her face towards the ravine (guha) 
just as (in her godlike form) she turns ib towards 
(her son) Kumara (guha); (in her river-shape) the 
mouths of the Nagas (udgamukha) drink her 
abundant water) dpitabhiripaydh), just as (in her 
god-like form) (her) elephant-faced (son Ganega 
uigamukha) drank her abundant milk (dpita- 
bhitripayadh). That (country) is inhabited by 
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** ‘The correct reading in the last pdda is that given 
by Ch. and G?: spashtam ango rdjataranging. G* has 
spashtamarnd. Anga to be construed with niptyatdm. 

*5-27 The legend of the Satisaras, of its desiccation, 
and of the destruction of the demon Jalodbhava (Water- 
born), who had made it his dwelling and devastated the 
surrounding countries, is told at considerable length in the 
Nilamatapurdna,—see the Report. The gods who assisted 
Kagyapa were Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as stated in 
the text. 

*§ The annotator of G* says: wirtvishayasthitenn nila- 
nagena virandga iti prasiddhena. Conventionally the 
Vitasté is said to take its origin from the circular pond 
called Virnie or Virnde, situated about fifteen miles to the 
south-east of Islamabid, at the foot of the Banihal. Kal- 
hana calls this pond dtapatra, ‘the royal parasol,’ of Nila- 
niga, who is supposed to reside in or under it. The cir- 
cular form is the tertiwm comparationis, which suggested 
the far-fetched simile. Regarding the Virnég compare 
Vigne, Travels, vol. I. p. 882. 

*° The annotator of G* says ; guhonmuk hi—kumdrasarie- 
mukht kandardbhimukhé cha ; ndgamukhapttabhdripayd 
nigamukhena gajavadanena dpttam thari payo dugdhari 
a naginam mukhena &pttam bvhart pw yasyah, 

sd cha]; yathd gaurt pdrvatt, vitastdtvarm yo tdpyuchitarn 
ruchim ichchhdm nojjhati na tyajats svaruchii: sedikam 
[svechchdrn] ndtyajad gaurt nochitéri, ruchivic guhon- 
muk hity ddtkdoir vitastdtve tyajate tatrdpi tatkdranam. The 
guha or ravine towards which the Vitasté turns her face 
is the pass of Baramila. 

80 The Nagas are the snake-formed deities supposed to 
reside in the springs and lakes of Kagmir. They appear to 
be originally personifications of the former. ' The winding, 
restless water easily suggested the comparison with asnake. 
Now the large springs are called nég, and the small ones 
niginy, the latter being supposed to be the residence of the 
females of the Nagas. The Naga Mahf&padma is the 
tutelary deity of the Vollur Jake, which is frequently 
simply called Mahapadma; vide, e.g., Srikanthacharite 
ITT. 9, and Jonar&ja thereon. Senkhaniga resides, accord- 


ing to Séhebrim’s Tirthasaigrahd, inalakenear D harin- 
dha in the Lar parganA. 
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Nagas gleaming with the splendour of various 
jewels, chief among whom are Sankha and Pad- 
ma, and thus resembles the town of Kuvera, 
the depository of the nine treasures (chief among 
which are Sankha and Padma. *To shelter, for- 
sooth, the Nigas, who came afraid of Garuda, it 
stretched its arms out behind its back in the guise 
of a wall of mountains. *’There (worshippers) touch- 
iag the wooden image of the husband of Umi at 
the Tirtha called Paépasfidana obtain heavenly bliss 
and final liberation as their rewards. *There the 
goddess Sandhy4& produces water on an arid 
mountain, and shows the presence of merit and 
theabsence of sin. *here self-created fire, rising 
from the bowels of the earth, receives with 
numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacri- 
ficers. *There tho goddess Sarasvati herself is 
seen in the form of a swan swimming on a lake 
situated on the summit of Mount Bhe da, which 
is sanctified by the source of Gangdi. **There, 
even now, drops of sandal-ointment offered by the 
gods are to be seen in Nandikshetra, in the 
temple, the habitation of the immortals. s7There, 
after looking on the goddess Sdradé, (the worshipper) 
at once reaches the river Madhumati and 
Sarasvati who is worshipped by poets. °*In that 
(country) which is adorned by Kegava-Chakra- 
bhrit, and by Siva-Vijayeéa and other (deittes), 
there is nota space as large as a grain of sesamum 
which has not its Tirtha. *°The country may be 
gained by the strength of spiritual merit, but 
not by armies of soldiers. Hence people there are 
chiefly anxious about the next world. *here 
the rivers are free from dangers and aquatic 
monsters, provided with warm bath-houses for the 
winter, and comfortable places (for descending) into 
the current. “Out of respect, as it were, the Sun 








31 Kaémir is here personified and supposed to face Ga- 
ruda, who chased the Nagas through the ‘Gate’ of the 
Valley at Baramtila. Under this supposition it becomes in- 
telligible how the mountain-chains surrounding the country 
ean be likened to ‘arms stretched out behind the back.’ 
The story of the N&gas’ flight to Kasmir occursin the Nila- 
matapurdna. 

22°71") locality intended is the Pépasidana Niga or Ka- 
pategvara Tirtha, said to be in the Kotahara pargand near 
IslamAbéd,—Kapatesvara, Kotihirdgrame Kotaharak hya- 
vishaye, G.- Comp. Sritanthachar. ii. 14, where the 
other name of the Tirtha, Kapatesvara, is given. 

3Bhrrangandmavishye devalagrimasamipasthale, G*. 
The story how a certain Mayavatu, son of Bhadregvardvatu, 
brought the goddess Samdhy4-Gang4 to his dgrama near 
Deval, in the Bhiiag pargand, is told at length in the Sam- 
adhydmahdimya. . ; 

The Svayambhti Agni here mentioned is the burning 
naphtha spring in Kamraj or Kramardjva, near Sopur. So 

nt ‘dd ah, and Saéhebrém, 


also Gi-—Kramaré ye svatmiti prast 
Tirthasarngraha, 

SBhedagiri—bhedabhranda iti prasiddah, G.—The 
Gangamahaimya, No. 56, mentions the hill. 

3°Nomdikshetra ndrandmagrime, G'. It is situated in 
the Lar pargand, not far from the Haramukutagangé, and 
is a station on the pilgrimage to the latter: see also Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng. vol. xxxv. p. 226. So also S&hebrim’s 


Tirthasamgraha. Surdvasaprésida may be a noun proper. 


does not fiercely shine, during summer even, in 
that (country) which has been created byhis father, 
as he knows that it ought not to be tormented. 
“Things that elsewhere in the three worlds are 
difficult to find, viz. lofty halls of learning, saffron, 
icy water, and grapes, are common there. “In 
these three worlds the jewel-producing region of 
Kuvera is (chiefly) worthy of praise; (next) in that 
(region) the mountain range, the father of Ganvi; 
and (thirdly) the country which is enclosed by that 
(mountain). 

“Fifty-two princes, beginning with Gonanda. 
who inthe Kaliyuga were contemporaries of the 
Kurus and of the sons of Kunti, have not been 
recorded. “In consequence of the demerit of 
those rulers of the land of Ka Sy apa, no poets of 
creative power, who produced their bodies of 
glory, existed in those times. **We pay reverence 
to that naturally sublime craft of poets, without 
whose favour powerful princes are not remem- 
bered, although the earth that is girdled by the 
oceans was sheltered under the protection of their 
arms as in the shade ofa forest. *’? Without thee, 
O brother composer of true poetry, this world 
does not‘even dream of the existence of its chiefs, 
though they rested their feet on the temples of 
elephants, though they won prosperity, though 
maidens, moons of the day, dwelt in their pal- 
aces,—without thee the universe is blind: why 
(praise) thee with a hundred hymns ? 

48-493 ome (authors) have given this (following) 
calculation ofthe years wrongly, as they were 
deceived by the statement that Gon andaand his 
successors protected KaSmir during twenty-two 
hundred and sixty-eight years in the Kahyuga, 
(and) that the Bharata (war) took place at the end 
of the Dvipara yuga. “If the years of the kings, 








37 §rtéaile harel iti prasiddhe sthale daraddesasamipa- 


vartint, G2. Hbrilis found on the Survey map in the par- 
ganA Khuyah4m, to the north of the Vollur jake, into which 
latter the Madbumatt falls, as marked on the native map. 
Sahebrim (Tirthasargraha) places these tirthas in Lolab. 

38 Chakrabhrit kesavah chakradhara iti prasiddhah ; 
vijayosa thna bijyabrar ite prasiddhah, G. The ancient 
fane of Vishnu-Chakradhara lay on a low hill, situated 


about a mile below Bijbrér, on the left bank of the Vitasta, 


and is now called Chakdhar. See Report, p. 18. Bijbror 
or Bijbihar is too well known to need any further notice. 
But compare Vigne, vol. IT. p. 23. 

3 The father of Gaur, 7.¢. the Himalaya. 

4 Knvora is the regent of the North, and the possessor 
of the nine treasures. 


«8-49 Tn the text read WIA. BART : not AAT 


is the form which the Sérada MSS. give everywhere. The 
two verses form a yugalaka lor yugma, and v. -48 must 
therefore be taken as depending on the words 14 vdrtiayd 
vimohtah, which occur in the second half of v. 49. 

50 T am unableto make anything of this verse, except 
by taking tad in tadvivarjitdt to reter to bhdratam in. v- 
49. For with ary other explanation the figures must come 
wrong, and the verse must be taken as part of the pirvapa- 
ksha, which it is not, as the opimion of the ‘some’ ,bas 
been done with m the preceding verses. 


Io 





the length of whose reigns is known, are added 
together (and deducted) from the past period of 
the Kaliyuga diminished by that (time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the Kaliyuga and 
the Bharata war), no rest remains. *!When six 
hundred and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had 
passed array, the Kurus and Pandavas lived on 
the earth. “At present, in the twenty-fourth 
year (of) the Laukika (era), one thousand and 
seventy years of the Saka era have passed. ™On 
the whole, at that (me) two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty years have clapsed since (the times 
of} Gonanda (ill). “Twelve hundred and 
sixty-six years are supposed (to Je comprised) in 
the sum of the reigns of those fifty-two kings. 
“Since the Great Bear moves in a hundred years 
from one Nakshatra to the other, the author of the 
(Brinat) Samnhitahas thus given his decision re- 
garding its motion in this (verse) :-— 

“6 When king Yudhishthira ruled the 
earth, the Munis (the Great Bear) stood in (the 
Nakshatra) Magh&h. His reign fell 2526 years 
(before) the Saka era.” 

*’The brave king of Kagmir, Gonanda, was 
worshipped by the region (ef the North), which 
Kailasa illuminates (with the glitter of its snow), 
and rolling Gang4 clothes with a soft and 
transparent garment. 

*®Theearth, afraid as it were that Sesha’s poison 
might be infused into her, left the serpent’s body 
and rested in the king’s arm that was adorned by 
the jewel sacred to Garuda. °Jardsandha, his 
relation, called on him for help, Witha large army 
he besieged Mathur (the town) of Krishna. 


ae RE rece ee 
** Regarding the Laukika or Saptarshi era see above. 
** The proper reading, instead of the S3lt of the Cal. 
cutta and Paris editions, is Tt, which is found in all 


Sirada MSS. The mistake has been caused by the re. 
semblance of Sarada u and ta. 


"8 The verse 1s found Brihat Savishita xiii. 3. J our. R. As. 
Soc. N.S. vol. v. p. 79. From yv. 48-56, which give the 
chronoloyical basis of the Tarangini, it would appear that 
the statement of the Nélamata, which makes Gonanda If. 
contemporary with the Kurus and Pandavas, was the start. 
ing-point common to Kalhana and other chronologists. 
But while others placed Gonanda in the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, guided by the tradition that the Great War 
occurred at the end of the Dvapara-ynga, Kalhana used 
Varahamihira’s date of Yudhishthira, 9526 before Saka r 
658 Kali, to determine the beginning of the Gonaniis: 
He then cut down or lengthened (vide above, v. 21) the 
reigns of the Kasmfrian kings until their sum total plus 
658 agreed with the time which had elapsed between the 
year in which he began to write, viz. 1070, and the begin- 


ning of the Kaliynga. His equatio has 

Wilese Drover -acoee ci Nn, as been shown by 
_ Years of the Kaliynga 52 lost kings of Kagmir— 

elapsed in Saka 1070==1070 1266 (v. 54) 


From Gonanda IIT. + 3179 + 2330 (v. 58) 


+ 653 (vy. 51) 


4249 “4249 


The expression prdyah, ‘onthe whole’ 58), and ° 
(vr. 54), seem to me farther proof (in nddstion Me yo 
statement, v. 21) that Kalhana did make alterations in the 
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*°When he pitched his camp on the banks of the 
Kalindi,.the fame of (the hostile) warriors 
vanished together with the smiles of the females of 
Yadu’srace. “Once(Balar4&ma), whose ensign 
is the plough, engaged that warrior in battle in 
order to protect his entirely shattered forces, ©The 
bridal wreath of the goddess of victory faded, since 
it remained long in her hands, while those warriors 
of equal strength were combating each other and 
the result was doubtful. “Finally, with limbs 
wounded by each other’s weapons, the king of 
ag mir embraced the earth, and the scion of 
Yad u the goddess of victory. 

““When that brave warrior travelled the road 
which great heroes easily find, his son, the illus- 
trious Damodara, protected the carth. That 
proud prince, though he had obtained a kingdom 
which was distinguished by affording the means. 
of enjoyment, found no peace because he brood- 
ed over the death of his father. ©“°"Then that 
(hero), whose arm, (strong) like a tree, was burn- 
ing with pride, heard that the Vrishnis had 
been invited by the GAndhadras on the banks 
ofthe Indus to an approaching svayariwara, and 
that they had come. ° Then, (zmpelled) by exces- 
sive fury, he undertook on their approach an 
expedition against them, obscuring the sky with 
the dust that the horses of his army raised. 
In the battle with those (foes), the bride, who 
was about to choose a husband and was im- 
patient for the wedding, was slain. Then the 
celestial maidens chose husbands in G4ndhéra- 
land. *® Then the valiant ruler of the earth-disc, 
attacking, in the battle with the god whose wea- 
what levity Kalhana worked. The period of 1266 years 
begins with the reign of Gonandal; and Gonanda 
II., his grandson, was, according to the Purdna, the infant 
king when the Great War began. Mevertheless he assumes 
that the coronation of Yudhishthira occurred in the first 
year of Gonanda I., as he places the whole of the 1266 


years after Kali 653, in which Yudhishthira was installed 
on the throne, according to Vardhamihira. 


*’ This as well as the subsequent stories regarding 
Damodara and Gonanda II. down to v. 82 are taken from 
the Nélamatapurdna. 


*® The jewel sacred to Garuda, the destroyer of the 
Serpents, is the emerald. Read @& with the Sar. MSS. 
instead of the nonsensical ¢@ of the editions. 

S* The road to Svarga is meant. 

“© Read here and ‘lsewhere with the Sérada MSS., 

: Instead of : 


°° Regarding the Gandhiras on the Sindhu see Cunning- 
ham, Anc. Geog. pp. 47seqq. Vrishniis another name of the 


YAdavas. In the text read TUTST 


SS The editions read fYtqfaey, a corruption of which 
is also found in Ch.; G reads aeT. The former 
reading gives no sense. Nighnyate is apparently intended. 
for nihanyate, and it is just possible that Kalhana used 
this incorrect form on account of the metre. 


°?'The numerous puns on the word chakra, ‘disc,’ make - 
this verse dear tothe pandit. Chakradhdradhvand, ‘by 


' the road of the edge of the battle-disc,’ may also be dis- 
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pon is the war-disc, the disc-like array of his 
enemies, went to heaven by the road of the edge 
of the battle-disc. 

Then Krishua, the descendant of Yadu, or- 
dered the Brihmans to install the (Atg’s) preg- 
nant widow Yasovati onthe throne. 7! When 
the servants of the slayer of Madhu at that timo 
became angry, he, reciting this stanza from the 
Purina, reproved them :— 

7a K’asmir-land is Parvatt; know that its 
king is a portion of Siva. Though he be wicked, 
a wise man who desires (kis own) welfare will not 
despise him.” 

78'The eyes of men, who formerly regarded with 
contempt (the country and the queen) as two fe- 
males and objects of enjoyment, looked (ufter this 
speech was uttered) upon (Yasovati) as the mother of 
her subjects, and (upon the country) as a goddess. 
7*Then in the proper month that queen bore a son 
endowed with divine marks, a new sprout of the 
family tree which had been consumed by fire. 
™The Bréibhmans performed the coronation and 
kindred rites for him together with his jdtukarma 
and other sacraments. 

76 The infaut king received afterwards, together 
with the regal dignity, the name of his grand- 
father, Gonanda. 7’ Two nurses were engaged 
in rearing him, the one gave her milk, the other 
complete prosperity. “The ministers of his father, 
who were careful that his being pleased should not 
remain without results, bestowed wealth upon his 
attendants even when be smiled without cause, 
72 When his officers, unable to understand his 
infant stammering, did not fulfil his orders, they 
considered themselves guilty of acrime. © When 
the infant king ascended his father’s throne, he 
whose legs were dangling in the air did not 
banish (from the hearts of his subjects) the desire (zo 





solved, chdkradhdrah krishnah, sa eva panthdstena, and 
be translated ‘the road (being opened to him by) Krishna, 
the bearer of the war-disc.’ To be slain by a person as 
holy as Krishna would, of course, ensure heaven to the 
victim. Perhaps EKalhana intended it to be taken both 
ways. 

73 The earth, or the country, is always considered to be 
the wife of the king. 

7@Read with the Sérada. MSS. AC=RTAT, instead of 
TIAA as Troyer and the Caleutta edition have. 

77 The second nurse is the earth, or the country, which 
gave him entire prosperity. 

78 Tt is the custom and the duty of kings to give presents 
whenever they are pleased. The ministers watched lest 
the custom should be neglected in the case of the infant 
king, and gave presents whenever he smiled. 

#0 Read EA with the Sérada MSS. instead of Pal. 
Utkamtha padaptthasya, ‘the desire for the footstool, 
means the desire to use the footstool for its legitimate 
purposes, z.e. for touching it with the forehead. The persons 
from whom this desire was not taken are not named. Hence 
it must be understood that everybody, all the king’s sub- 
jects, are meant. The verse is intended to furnish another 
proof that this infant king was respected quite as much as 
any grown-up ruler could have been. 


prostrate themselves) before his footstool. 5! When 
the ministers decided the legal and religious dis- 
putes of the subjects, they listened to (the optnion 
of the child) whose locks were moved by the wind 
from the chaurts. Thus (é happened that) the 
king of Kagmir, being an infant, was taken vei. 
ther by Kurus nor Pandavas to assist them in 
the Great War. 

*° Thirty-five kings who followed him, and 
Whose names and deeds have perished in conse- 
quence cf the loss of the records, have been im- 
mersed in the ocean of oblivion. 

“* After them Lava, an ornament of the earth. 
a fuvourite of Victory that is clothed in a flowing 
robe of fame, became king. %* The roar of his 
army, which roused the universe from its slum- 
ber, sent—O wonder !—his enemies to their long 
slumber. ‘Constructing eighty-four lakhs of 
stone buildings, he founded the town of Lolora. 
S’After giving toa community of Brihmans the 
agrahdra of Levaira onthe Lidar, the valiant 
(king) endowed with blameless heroism and splen- 
dour ascended to heaven. 

5SHe was succeeded by his son KuSa, expert in 
(deeds of) prowess and lotus-eyed, who gave the 
agrahdra of Kuruhaéra. 

“°After him his son, the illustrious Khagen- 
dra, the destroyer of his foes’ elephants, the first 
(among men\, an abode of valour, obtained the 
throne. ®He scttled the two principal agrahdrus 
(of Kasmir), Khagiand Khonamusha, and 
afterwards he ascended to that world which he 
had bought by decds brilliant like (the glitter of ) 
Siva’s (teeth in) smiling. 

2 After him came his son Surendra, pos- 
sessed of priceless greatness, who was an entire 
stranger to guilt, who far surpassed Indra’s state, 
and whose deeds astonished the world. “Surendru. 





%6 Lolora is situated in the pargand of Lolab. 


8? The Ledari, now called Lidar or Lidder, is the princi- 
pal northern tributary of the Vitasté, which it joins not far 


from Bijbror. An agrahira isan wndm village given to a 
Brahman, or to a community of Bréhmans. See the Pet. 
Dict. s.v. Levdra is said to exist now. 


88 According to the annotator of G?, Kuruhira is now 
called Kular, and Pandit Dayarém places it in the Dachhin- 
para pargan§. 


90 Khagi is said to be the modern Kakdpur (Wilson and 
Troyer), and Khonamusha is Khunmoh, as wes first re- 
cognized by General Cunningham. See also above Re- 


rt, pp. 4 segg. The Sdrada MSS. read Khonamusha 
instead’ of Rie auuha. and to this form points also the 
Khonamukha of Bilhana, Vikramdnkacharita, xvii.7. As 
there is hardly any difference between the pronunciation 
of o and. u in Kasmir the spelling does not matter much. 


‘O. Dirghamaghavattavahishkritah, of which a double 
translation has been given, may be taken as two words, 
dirgham and aghavattdvahishkriuah, or as @ compound, 
dirgha-maghavattd-rahishkritah. The author, like a good 
Kavi, loves his pun dearly, and intends it to be taken 


both ways. 
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the lord of the gods, could not be compared to this 
Surendra, since he is called satamanyu, ‘the har- 
bourer of a hundred grudges,’ and gotrabhit, ‘ the 
destroyer of the gotra, while (SurendraofKas- 
m ir) deserved the surname Sdutamanyu, ‘he whose 
anger is appeased,’ and gotrarakshé, ‘the protector 
of the gotra.’ °Thatilustrious (ruler) founded on the 
trontiers of Dardistan a town called Sauraka, 
and aviadracalled Narendrabhavana. ™In 
his own kingdom that prince of great fame and 
of holy works founded a vihdra, called Saurasa, 
which became famous for piety. 

After this king had died without issue, Go- 
dhara, ascion of a different family, protected 
the earth, together with the best of mountains. 
Liberal, pious Godhara went to heaven after 
presenting the agrahdra Hastiés41a to the Brahb- 
mans. 

His son Suvarna after him distributed gold 
(suvarra) tothe needy, he who caused to flow, in the 
district of Karala, the brook Su varnamani. 

His son Janaka, comparable to a father (ja- 
naka) of his subjects, founded the vikdra and agra- 
hdra called Jélora. 

99 A fter him the illustrious Sachinara, whose 
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disposition was forgiving, protected the earth as 
guler, his commands gaining obedience (from all), 
100 That king founded the two agrakdras Sam &n- 
jasa and ASandra. Without male issue he 
obtained half of Indra’s seat (after death). 

201 Next, the son of that king’s grand-uncle, and 
great-grandson of Sak uni, the veracious Aéoka, 
ruled the earth. 7? That king, cleansed from sin 
and converted to the teaching of Jina, covered 
Sushkaletra and Vitast&itra with nu- 
merous sttipas. 1° Within the precincts of the 
Dharmiranya Vib4ira in Vitastdtrapura stood a 
chaitya, built by him, the height of which the 
eye was unable to measure. ™™ That illustrious 
prince built the town of Srinagart, which is most 
important on account ofits mine million and six 
hundred thousand houses. * This virtuous (prince) 
removed the old brick enclosure of the temple of 
Vijayesvara, and built a new one of stone. %°* He 
whose dejection had been overcome built within the 
enclosure of Vijayeévara, and near it, two (other) 
temples, which were styled ASokeSvara. 2°7 Ag 
the country was overrun by Mlechhas, the pious 
(king) obtained from Siva, the lord of creatures, a 
son in order to destroy them. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


HARLY COINS OF WESTERN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Sir,—I have been lately occupied in examining 
the materials for Sir Walter Elliot’s promised con- 
tribution to the series of the new Numismata 
Ortentalia, “ On the Coins of Southern India.” 
In attempting to decipher the too frequently 
obliterated legends of the various subdivisions of 
the coins of the western coast bearing Aéoka 





*2 Indra or Surendra is called Gotrabhit because he 
opened the gotra or pen in which the Panis had confined 
the cows of the gods: see the quotations in the Pet. Dict. 
s. v. In the case of the Kagmirian Surendra, gotra must 
be taken to mean his own or the Braéhmanical families. 


*° Neither the places mentioned in this verse nor the 
one mentioned in the next can be traced, though the 
former, as they were situated on the frontier of Darlist&n, 
must have been somewhere in Loléb or Khuyahém. It is 
important to note that Kalhana ascribes the foundation of 
wihdras, or Banddba monasteries, to the last king of the 
line of Gonanda, whom he must have placed somewhere 
about the 18th century before our era. 


95 Read with Ch. and Gt PTITAT WTA, * The best of 

mountains’ is the Himilaya. 7 

*§ According to the annotator of G, HAastis Ala; 
called Asthfhil. My Brahman friends didnot kang ie 
latter name, and thought that Hashir might be meant. 

87 The annotator of G' explains Karale by drd 
and Suvarnamunitulyd by Sunnamayd nile. the aia 
brook called Sunnamay&, marked on the native map in the 
pargan’ Adhvan or Arwin. : 

°* My ‘Kaamirian friends identify Z Av ur, near Zevan 
with Jélora. ‘ 


100 According to the aunotator of G the modern equivalent 


characters, I have been more than ever impressed 
with the aid to be derived from duplicate and other 
examples, which, though seemingly unimportant, 
may chance to contribute to a practised eye a miss- 
ing link in the interpretation of the authorized 
version of the local Prakrit, so confessedly un- 
certain in its best forms of orthography. In the 
hope of enlisting the sympathies of collectors of 
coins in the Western Presidency, I desire to appeal, 


LAER ATRL TAR teat rnnateN esses fen rrettptes OAIO Psat. MOIRA HON 


of Samangasa is Svangas, in the Kotahara par ana, near 
Islamab4d, and of Agan4ra, the well-known vil an of Chrér. 


102 Read 2 - The annotator of G+ remarks: 
Sushkaletrah hukhletra vitastdtra vithavatra, §ushkale- 
trascha vitastatrascha tausushkaletravitastdtrau dvitty dd- 
wivachanam etat. Both localities, the names of which are 
usually pronounced Hoklitr and Vethvotr, are situated in 
the Devasar pargan& to the south of Islfmabféd. The 
former is marked on the Trig. Surv. map as Vithawiter. 


3 Read 4thAY with G* and Oh. instead of the 
IHL of the editions, 

; +0¢ General Cunningham (Anc. Geog. p. 95) has fixed the 
site of the ancient S rinagart near Paéndrethan (Purénddhish- 
théna). Some Pandits think that it lay near IslAmabfid. 

*™ Regarding the very remarkable prAkdrds of the 
Kasmirian temples see Cunningham, Jowr. As. Soc. Beng. 
vol. xiii. pp. 840 seqq. 

100 ASokesvara, must be explained as a madhyawmapadalopt 
compound by Agokena nirmita tsvara, ‘ the (temple of) Siva 
built by Asoka.’ The same remark applies to the numerous 


names of temples.ending in Iévara and beginning with the 
namé of a person, which occur further on. 


..*°"The Miechhas intended h 
vide Lassen, Ind, Alt. (2nd ed) vol if ane the Greeka: 
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through your columns, to all those who may happen 
to possess specimens of any of the types enumer- 
ated below, for their contributions to the publica- 
tion in question. 

The plates for Sir W. Elliot’s article will be de- 
layed, pending a reasonable interval, to test the 
result of this ap;lication, or will otherwise be 
supplemented by woodcuts illustrating the ore 
tardy arrivals. 

T have been permitted to examine and avail my- 
self of the information I have obtained from the 
Kolhapur collection, which has already formed 
the subject of an article for the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. I have expressly reserved myself from 
any inspection of his paper, which is in the hands 
of Dr. Codrington, in order that I might give 
you my free and independent interpretation of the 
legends on the coins themselves, and the in- 
ductions I have arrived at in regard to their 
bearing upon an important social question in India 
of olden time. 

I allude to the ascendancy of women. Some 
indication of such - ~tate of things was to be 
gathered from the iascriptions in the Nasik 
caves, so ably translated by Professor Bhandarkar 
in the Transactions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London. The coins, however, very 
materially extend and confirm the references to 
the acknowledged supremacy of the female line 
in royal houses, and lead wp to a much more ex- 
tended inquiry as to the parallel practices of 
other cognate or associate nations. 

Our earliest intimation of the existence of such 
customs is derived from Herodotus, who testifies 
to its exceptional currency with the Lycians, 
but it is clear that similar ideas prevailed among 
(perhaps extended to) the Htruscans.* 

Herodotus’ statement is as follows :— 

“The Lycians are, in good truth, anciently 
from Crete; which island, in former days, was 
wholly peopled with barbarians .... Milyas 
was the ancient name of the country now inhabit- 


* The mention of the mother's name after the father is 
a genuine Htruscanism. It is general in Htruscan epitaphs, 
and was retained even under Roman domination, for some 
sarcophagi bear similar epitaphs in Latin with natus affixed 
to the mother’s name. (Dennis’s Etruria, vol. I. p. 133.) 
“Her grave was honoured with even more splendour than 
that of her lord” (p. lxi.; conf. alro vol. II. p.170.) This 
custom the Etruscans must have dcrived .'rom the East as 
it was not practised by the Greeks or R:mans; but thé 
Lycians always traced their descent throng!. the maternal 
line, to the total exclusion of the paternal -a fact recorded 
by Herodotus, and verified by modern researches—Fellows’s 
Lycia, p. 276. The Htruscans, being less purely Oriental, 
made use of both methods,—ib. vol. I. p. 133; see also 
vol. I. pp. xli. xlii; “Tuscos Asia sibi vindicat”—Seneca, 
vi. 9; Hor. Sat. 6, &e. ; : 

“Of marriages, no representation which has not a mythi- 
cal reference has yet been found on the sepulchral urns of 
Htruria, though most of the early writers on these antiqui- 
ties mistook the farewell scenes, presently to be described, 








ed by the Lycians: the Mil y« of the present 
day were in those times called Solymi.. 
Their customs are partly Cretan, partly Carian. 
They have, however, one Singular custom in 
which they differ from every other nation in the 
world. They take the mother’s and not the 
father's name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he 
answers by giving his own name, that of his 
mother, and so on in the female line.’ 

There need be no reserve in admitting thas He- 
tairism held an important place in the earlier 
civilization of India, and indeed constituted a 
potent feature in the state policy. 

Polyandry and polygamy equally prevailed in 
“neient times, as we learn from the annals of 
the Mahabharata, where Arjuna is seen to have 
brought home a new wife in addition to his one- 
fifth share of the charms of Draupadi, who was 
held in common by the joint brotherhood. TI wil] 
leave our native friends, who are so much more 
at home in such matters, to follow out these in- 
vestigations, and conclude this section of the in- 
quiry by drawing attention to the curious identity 
of the rights of females in Australia—a country 
linguistically and otherwise associated with the 
Indian Peninsula, and once, if we are to credit 
geologists, even constituting a continuation of 
the continent itself. “The Australians (according 
to Sir G. Grey) are divided into great clans, and 
use the clan name as a sort of surname beside the 
individual name. Children take the family name 
of the mother, and a man cannot marry a woman 
of his own name: so that here it would seem that 
only relationship by the female side is taken into 
account. One effect of the division of clans in 
this way is that the children of the same father 
by different wives, having different names, may 
be obliged to take opposite sides in a quarrel.” 

Sir G. Grey. further remarked upon “ the prac- 
tice of reckoning clanship from the mother, and 
the prohibition of marriage within the clan, as 
all bearinga striking resemblance to similar usages 
found among the natives of North America.” § 








—where persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand,—for 
scenes of nuptial festivity.”’—Dennis’s Etruria, vol. II. 
189 


p- 189. 

+ Rawlinson’s edition, vol. I. p. 178. 

I Bachofen and McLennan, two of the most recent 
authors who have studied this subject, both agree that the 
primitive condition of man, socially, was one of pure He- 
tairism, when marriage did not exist; or, as we may per- 
haps for convenience call it, communal marriage, where 
every man and woman in a small community were regard- 
ed as equally married to one another. Bachofen considers 
that after a while the women, shocked and scandalized by 
such a state of things, revolted agamst it, and establish 
a system of marriage with female supremacy, the husband 
being subject to the wife, property and descent being con- 
sidered to go in the female line, and women enjoying the 
principal share of political power. The first period he calls 
that of Hetairism ; the second of Mutterrecht, or mother- 
right.—Sir J. Lubbock’s Origin of Ciwilization, p. 67. 

§ GB. Tylor, Horly History of Mankind (1865), p. 280. 





There is another most important point disclosed 
by the legends of coins Nos. 1-4,1m the termina- 
tion ‘‘Kura,” or Kula as I read it,|| which is 
rendered as ‘a race, a family, tribe, caste,’ &c. In 
the present instances it seems to refer to some joint 
brotherhood, descendants of the ancestral female 
by different fathers. ‘T’hese communities in-process 
of time may have grouped themselves into small 
republics, and the title of Riu which heads the 
legends may perchance refer to the senior or 
anonymous president for the time being. 

The subjoined list of the Western coins which 
I have now seen for the first time has been re- 
stricted to a technical description of the types, and 
an avowedly tentative effort at the decipherment 
uo: the legends. The time has not yet arrived for 
any consecutive arrangement of the coins, either 
in the numismatic or historical sense. I trust 
that the future contributions of local collectors 
will enable me to make it more perfect hereafter, 


List of Coins. 


No. 1. Copper mixed with lead. Size, full 9 of 
Mionnet’s scale. Weight 220 grains. 4 specimens. 
2 Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., 2 Hon’ble Mr. Gibbs. 

Oéverse—A crude figure ofa bow and broadly 
barbed arrow.* 

Reverse—Chaitya with four rows of inverted 
semicircles surmounted by a half-moon (as in the 
Séh coins), to the right a tree with seven leaves or 
branches, at the foot an oblong pedestal with 
serpent in a wavy line, and dots. 

Legend—Tatt FRET Tera FAAS HTT 

Rano Maddri-putasa Sivdla-kurasa. 

No. 2. Copper and lead. Size 7 of Mionnet’s 
scale. Weight 228 grains. 3 specimens. 1 Bo. 
Br. R. As. Soc., 2 the Hon’ble Mr. Gibbs. 

Obverse—Device a crude strung bow, and broadly 
barbed arrow set for use. 

Legend—caty arfaay 

Ratio Vasitho-putasa Vidavdya-kurasa. 

Reverse—A chaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircles with dots, surmounted by a 
chakra (or figure of the sun?). To the left a tree 
with seven broad leaves. At the foot, an oblong 
square pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, with 
the wavy intervals filled in with dots. 

I place the children of the daughter, V4 sit hi, 


We cc Ten a tert 
il Molesworth, in his Mardtht Dictionary, notices several 


variants in the orthography of this word HO RAF “tho 
compounds changing the into S and the ®% into w.” 
‘The interchanges of 2 and Land Rand L may be followed 
in Caldwell’s.Grammar, but it is sufficient for our purpose 
to notice thatthe ancient inscriptions full thorize th 
optional use of Raja or Laja. si Pn 


{ It is remarkable how apparently complete a: reaniza. 
tion of vorporate bodies and trada guilds 46 peat hare 


existed in Western ia, when the Nasik i ipti 
ci ll coho cave inscriptions 


I myself long ago suggested that some such explanation 
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earlicr than the children of the mother, Gauta- 
mi, on numismatic grounds. It is possible that 
the greater glories and ancestral status of the 
grandmother eclipsed, in process of time, the 
subdued claims of the memory of the mother. 

No. 3. Copper and lead. Size 9 of Mionuet’s 
scale. Weights range from 180 grains to 196. 
The execution of the dies is inferior. Numerous 
specimens. 

Obdverse—The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend—xayy wreayt yaa agara Aca 

Ratio Gotami-putasa Vidavitya-kurasa, 

Reverse—Chastya device as above, but the trec 
is attached to the main device and rises directly 
from the end of the pedestal. 

Many of these coins are what is technically 
termed ‘double-struck, #e. the dies of a suc- | 
cessor or adverse contemporary have been rvpeat- 
ed over the original impression, without any re- 
fashioning of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in 
determining the relative priority of the conjoint 
rulers. In the present instance they authorize us 
to place the children of Mada&ri before those 
of Gautami. 

In one case a coin of the Gautami-putras has 
had the identical legends of the original obverse 
repeated over the surface of the old reverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Size 4 of Mionnet’s scale. 
Weight 28 grains. 2 specimens, Hon'ble Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Obverse—Bow and arrow. 

Legend—Tary ara * °° TAATATA RTA 

Rajio Vasi([tho-pultasa Vidavdya-kurasa. 

Reverse—Chaitya, with tree growing on the 

summit. 
. In the field of one specimen, a monogram pos- 
sibly composed of the letters Gal tachd or WaT 
tavd ; on the other example, a letter exactly like 
a Chaldzan-Pehlvi » (a).¢ 

No. 5. Copper and lead. Size7. Weight 230 
grains. Sir Walter Elliot. 

Obverse—Levice similar in some respects to 
No. 1, but the Chaitya is solid, surmounted 
with the usual half-moon, while the tree is replaced 
by @ conch-shell, balanced on the other side of the 
field by a flower. Serpent at foot. 


ian te ae a ee ee 

might apply to the Séb series in a republican system of ro- 
tation, which should account for the over-full list of the 
kings whose names occur on the coins. 


* 'The same typical form of bow and arrow occurs fre- 
quently on the earliest specimens of the ancient punched 
coins. See my Indian Weights, Numismata Orientalia, 
Part I. Plate, figs. 12, &. 


+ See Jour. BR. As. Soc. N.S. vol. ILI. (1868) p. 264. It 
may be as weli to add that the occurrence of such a letter 
on the local coinage need not necessarily reduce the age 
of the pieces so inscribed to the modern, limits assigned is 
The letters of these alphabets 


are found on very early specimens of the Parthian coinage. 


Serrember, 1877.] 
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Legend. tart Wraat Fara ATA * * 
Raito Gotamit-putasa Saraya 
Reverse—Four 


the Ujjain symbol. 
No. 6. Tuead. Size 5. Weight 86 grains. 


Obverse—Small Chaitya, with three inverted 


semicircles, und serpent at the foot. 
Legend—eq WAS FIA ATA TTT 
Raita Visitho-putasa Siri Yastasa. 
(perhaps Saraya) 
Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 
No.7. Similar coins, variants. 


Legend—...... aszgararartaa 

Raita Visitho-putasa Sirivasa, 
One coin has fATa Sivasa. 
No.8. Iead. Size 44 Mionnet’s scale. 


Obverse—A. well-executed figure of an elephant, 
to the loft. 


Legend—wata Fat As area RGESI 
Raiiasa Sirt Yaa Gotamit-putasa. 
Reverse—Four double rings joined by a cross— 
the conventional symbol of Ujjain.t 
No. 9. Load. Size 4. Weight 70 grains. 
Obverse—A. boldly sunk die bearing a well de- 
signed figure of a horse to the left. 


Legend—aq Wraat RES MCA soe 


Raita Gotamt-putasa Sari Y.. - . 

Reverse—Tho Ujjain symbol. 

No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (aver- 
age) 35 grains. 

Obverse—A. woll-outlined figure of an elephant 
free, with trank ercct ; no trappings. 

Legend—FENTAAATE 

Siri Satakant. 

Reverse—Four single circles joined by cross-lines. 

No. 11. Variant. The elephant is decorated with 
rich head-gear. 

Legend —Qayaqan 

Yatasataka. 

N.B.—The forms of the letters of the legends 
would indicate that these coins belong to a later 
date than the specimens previously described. 

No. 12. Lead. Size 6. Weight 133 grains. 

Obverse—A. well-executed figure of a horse to 
the right, with a half-moon. in the field. 

Legend —TS1T «+--+: MATALTA 

Raja G(otami-putasa) Satakanasa. 

Reverse—Device indistinguishable. 

No. 13. Lead. Size . Weight? 

Obverse—A crude figure of an elephant to theleft. 

_ vol. VII. plate lxi.; Numis- 
oe ia Meee aon Weights” Part I. Plate, 


figs. 6 © snanker Pandurang Pandit (Ind. Ant. vol. I. 


circles, each composed of a 
central dot and two concentric circles, joined 
together by cross-lincs—conventionally termed 











Legend—aytqay Sarivana or Salivana ; possibly 
fare aur Siri Vana. 

Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

No. 14. Lead. Similar coins. 

Legend—fatt 8% 

Siri Rudra? 

The € ig sometimes given as, and the FR has 

to be supplied. 


London, 24th July 1877. Epwarp THoMas. 





Query. 
HEMAD PANT AND THE GAULI RAJAS. 

Who and what was “ Hemad Pant,” who shares 
with the Gauli Rajas the credit of ancient build- 
ings in the Northern Dekhan and Konkan? One 
story is that he was a Rakshasa! another that he 
was a physician, and imported the Modi or cur- 
rent Marathi alphabet from Ceylon; a third 
that he was the Brahman minister of a Musalman 
Sultin in Bidar or Golkonda. 

Professor Weber, in his paper on the Krishna- 
janmdshiamt (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 161 and notes) 
mentions three ‘‘ Hemadris” :— 

No. 1. Son of Charudeva, and minister of a 
king Mahadeva [king of where ?]; composed by 
his command the Chaturvargachintdmani, “per- 
haps at the end of the 13th century.” 

No. 2. Patron of Vopadeva, and minister to 
king Ramachandra of Devagiri, ergo belonging to 
the same period; this is, I presume, the Raja 
plundered in 4.p. 1295 by Ala’uddin the Parricide, 
and perhaps identical with Dnydnesvara's patron, 
Ramachandra -Yadava of Newdsa (Ind. Ant. 
vol. LV. p. 304. 

No. 3 was “a commentator on Vopadeva at the 
court ofa king Ramaraja.” The locus in quo is 
not given, not being, indeed, necessary to Prof. . 
Weber's argument, but T think there are only two 
Ramaréjas available in this instance—the one 
just mentioned, and the unfortunate ruler of 
Vijayanagara, overborne by the Moslem confe- 
deracy of the Dekhan three centuries later. 

If Hemad Fant were a minister of the Devagiri 
Yadavas, it would go far to confirm the conjec- 
ture already hazarded by Mr. Srikrishna Sastri 
Talekar and myself, that they were the Gauli 
Rajas of tradition, as the same building is often 
ascribed to both him and them, and even where 
one monopolizes the credit the style is the same. 
It may be well seen in the lower part of the fort 
of Devagiri itself; and that fort is almost in the 
centre of the country over which the names of 
Hemad Pant and the Gauli Rajas are known.* 


eae ee ee ee 
p. 209) says the RAshtra Kitas of Mankher were Yédavas, . 
but gives no authority. The Hoisala Belalas certainly 


ere. as they state itin their inscripfions, but their do- 
minions lie south of the range of the Gauli tradition. 
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Down here (Kaladgi: 1 have not heard of either, 
oid buildings being generally (and often correctly) 
referred to ‘‘ the Jainas.” 

It may be added that the 13th century, a period 
of great architectural activity, is just the natural 
epoch to which to refer the great builders of 
tradition. I should like te hunt down this Gauli 
Raj, and I hope that any gentlemen who can afford 
me help will lend it. It is a disgrace to us 
to accept as a mystery what cannot be a thousand 
years old. We Fo -8, 


Dr. HAUG’S ORIENTAL MSS. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. chiefly in 
Zend, Pahlavi, Pazend, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
made by the late Dr. Haug when Professor of 
Sanskrit at Puna, has been purchased from his 
widow for the Royal Library at Munich, for 17,000 
marks. It will be remembered that Dr. Haug 
acknowledged, in a public lecture, that he had 
obtained many valuable if not unique MSS. from 
Parsis, during a tour he made in Gujarat to col- 
lect MSS. for Government. His right, as a paid 
Government servant, tc collect on his own account, 
under any pretext whatever, was strongly pro- 
tested against in the Bombay newspapers in June 
1863, and especially in June and July 1864, when 
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Government was urged to investigate Dr. Hang’s 
vonduct in the matter, but no public notice was 
taken of it. 





HEMACHANDRA’S PRAKRIT GRAMMAR. 

The first partof Hemachandra’s Prikrit Grammar, 
edited by Professor Pischel of Kiel, has been pub- 
lished. It is the eighth section of Hemachandra’s 
large work on Sanskrit grammar, and is the most 
complete treatise on the earlier Aryan Indian 
dialects as yet published. An edition of the 
text, but quite uncritical, appeared in Bombay in 
1873, edited by Mahdbala Krishna. 





Prof. Th. Benfey has published under the title 
Vedica und Verwandtes, a scrics of papers treating 
mainly of a number of very nice and subtle ques- 
tions of verbal criticism and explanation of dif- 
ficult terms in the Vedas. Most of the papers 
are reprints from the Géttinger gehlehrte A nzeigen. 





Mr. Murray has in the press—‘ A Discursive 
Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, Etymological, Historical, 
and Geographical,’ by Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
Dr. A. Burnell,—a work the appearance of which 
will be looked for with considerable interest. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


UEBER DEN UrsprunG Das Lincakuutrus IN INDIEN, v. 
#. Kirren. (Mangalor, Basel Mission Book and Tract 
Depository, 1876.) 


In this pamphlet of 48 pages 8vo. the Rev. F. 
Kittel starts a theory in opposition to that pro- 
pounded by Lassen, and supported, though with 
reserve, by Dr. J. Muir, that Linga-worship is of 
early Dravidian origin. He contends that it formed 
no part of the Dravidian religion before thé in- 
fluence of Bréhmanism in the sonth, and in proof 
of this points out that, formerly at least, Saiva- 
Tangaism counted more famous shrines in North- 
ern India than in the south; that the pretended 
abstention of Brihmans from its officiating priest- 
hood is to be explained, where it really exists, by 
local causes alone; that the Bréhmanical legends 
make no allusion to any reception of its worship 
from another race; that most of the legends rela- 
tive to the Liga point to the north; and, most 
important of all, that in the south Linga-worship 
is not met with except among the populations 
more or less influenced by Hinduism, while those 
unaffected by its extraneous influence are quite 
ignorant ofit. The suggestion, however (pp. 46-7); 
that Linga-worship reached India from Greece 
seems almost entirely without foundation. This 
hittle drochure is fnll of the most interesting in- 
formation on the actual position of Litgaism in 


the south, its divisions, the origin of its various 
sects, and on the archeology, literature, and ethno- 
graphy of the Canarese portion ‘of the Peninsula. 
It is to be hoped our able contributor will be in- 
duced to give us a second edition of it in an Eng- 
lish dress. 





Travets IN Inpra in the Seventeenth Century: by Sir 
Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. (Reprinted from the 
Calcutta Weekly Englishman.) London: Triibner & Co. 


The title of this work fully explains what it is: 
a good while ago Mr. Talboys Wheeler had The 
Journal of his Voyage to the East Indies, and Observa- 
tions there during his residence at the Mogul’s Court 
as Ambassador from England, by Sir Thomas Roe, 
Knt., and Dr. John Fryer’s Account of India, re- 
printed in the Caleutta. Weekly Englishman. At the 
same time afew copies were struck off in octavo 
form for separate publication. The impression, 
however, was overlooked for some time before it 
was issued. The two works are printed on thin 
paper and form a volume of 474 pages, but are put 
forth without note or comment, index or table of 
contents, and of course without the illustrations 
of the original editions. From its size this re- 
print may be found convenient by the general 
reader, but it will not supersede the earlier edi- 
tions, copies of which are not scarce. 
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SEPULCHRAL URNS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY tae Rr. Rev. BISHOP CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


AM anxious to obtain some information as 

to the extent of the area within which 

sepulchral urns, like those to which I am about 

to refer, are found, and I trust that some read- 

ers of the Antiquary will be so kind as to help 

me to obtain the information of which I am in 
search, 

The urns I refer to are large earthenware jars 
containing fragments of human bones, generally 
in a very decayed state. They are of various 
sizes, corresponding with the age of the person 
whose remains were to be disposed of. The 
largest I have found was eleven fect in circum- 
ference, and the smallest have been between four 
and five. The shape varies a little within certain 
limits, so that I have not found any two per- 
fectly alike, but the type generally adhered to 
is that of the large earthen jars (in Tamil ‘kanat) 
with which the people in this néighbourhood 
draw water for their cultivation. The urn is 
without handles, feet, rim, or cover. It swells 
out towards the middle and terminates in a 
point, so that it is only when it is surrounded 
with earth that it keeps an upright position. 
The urns do much credit to the workmanship of 
the people by whom they were made, being 
made of better-tempered clay, better burnt, and 
much strouger than any of the pottery made in 
these times in this part of India. They would 
contain ahuman body easily enough in a doubled- 
up position, if it could be got inside, but the 
mouth is generally so narrow that 1t would ad- 
mit only the skull, and one is tempted to con- 


jecture that the body must have been cut into- 


pieces before it was put into the urn, or that the 
bones must have been collected and put in after 
the body had decayed. Generally decay is 
found to have advanced so far that these theo- 
ries can neither be verified nor disproved. 
Fragments only of the harder bones remain, 
and the urn seems to contain little more than 
a mass of earth. In one instance I found the 
bones partially petrified, and therefore almost 
perfect, though they had fallen asunder ; but this 
was the large eleven-feet urn referred to above, 
discovered at K ork ei, so that in this instance 
it was conceivable that the body had been 
placed in it entire. AtTla nj i, near Kortalum, 
on opening an urn some traces of the shape 


of a skeleton were discovered. The sknll was 
found resting on the sternum, and on each side 
of the sternum was a tibia. It appeared, there- 
fore, as ifthe hody had been doubled up and 
forced in head foremost, though it was not 
clear how the shoulders could have got in. The 
bones were of the consistence of ochre, anil 
crumbled to pieces when they were taken out. 
Nothing could be preserved but a piece of the 
skull and the teeth, which were those of an 
adult. Dr. Fry, Surgeon to the Resident of 
Travancore, whe was present at the fin-l, point- 
ed out that the molars had been worn down 
by eating grain, and that the edges of the front 
teeth also had been worn down by biting some 
kind of parched pulse. Afterwards, on exa- 
mining the mouths of some natives, I found 
their front teeth worn down a little in the 
same manner, and, as they admitted, from the 
same cause. I have not noticed any distinct 
trace of the bones in these urns having been 
calemed. 

In addition to human bones a few smail 
earthen vessels are found in ‘most of the jars. 
Sometimes such vessels are arranged outside, 
instead of being placed inside. These vessels 
are of various shapes, ail more or less elegant, 
and all appear to have been highly polished. 
At first I supposed they had been glazed, but 
I have been informed by Dr. Hunter, late of the 
Madras School of Arts, that what I noticed was 
a polish, not a true glaze. Whatever it be, I 
have not notieed anything of the kind in the 
native pottery of these parts and these times. 
In some cases the polish or glaze is black, and 
the decay of these blackened vessels seems to 
have given rise to the supposition that the bones 
had sometimes been ealcined. 

_ On the accompanying plate are sketches of 
five of these little vessels. When these have 
been shown to natives, they say that No. + 

appears to have been an oil vessel, and No. 5 
a spittoon. The use of No. 2, the vessel with 
the lid, is unknown. In these times such vessels 
wonld be made of bell-metal,; not of pottery. We 
may conclude that the object in view in placing 
these vessels in the urn was that the ghost of 
the departed might be supplied : with fhe ghosts 
of suitable vessels for eating and drinking out 
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of in the other world! Small stones about the 
size’ of a cocoanut are generally found heaped 
round the mouth of the urn, and the discovery 
of such stones ranged in a circle, corresponding 
to the circular mouth of the urn, will be found 
to be a reason for suspecting the existence 
of an urn underneath. 

The natives of these times know nothing 
whatever of the people by whom this singular 
mode of sepulture was practised, nor of the time 
when they lived. They do not identify them 
with theSamanas, that is, the Jainas and 
Buddhists lumped together, about whom toler- 
ably distinct traditions survive, nor does there 
appear to be anything in or about the jars 
distinctively Jainaor Buddhistic. There 
isa myth current amongst the natives, it is true, 
respecting the péople who were buried in these 
jars, but this myth seems to me merely a con- 
fession of their ignorance. They say that in the 
Tréta yuga—that is, about a million of years 
ago—people used to live to apreat age, but that 
however old they were they did not die, but the 
ulder they grew the smaller they became. They 
rot so small at length that to keep them out of 
the way of harm it was necessary to place them in 
the little triangular niche in the wallof a native 
house in which the lamp is kept. At length, 
when the younger people could no longer bear 
the trouble of looking after their dwarf ances- 
tors they placed them in earthen jars, put with 
them in the jars a number of little vessels con- 
taining rice, water, oil, &c., and buried them 
near the village. 

The name by which these urns are called in 
the Tamil country does not throw much light 
on their origin. This name assumes three forms. 
In the Tamil dictionary it is madamadakhat- 
té#ji. A more common form of this word is 
madamadakkan-ddli, the meaning of both which 
forms is the same, viz. the tah, or large jar, 
which boils over. The meaning attributed 
to this by some natives is rather far-fetched, 
viz. that the little people who were placed in 
them used sometimes to come out of the jars 
aud sit about, as if they had: boiled over out of 
them. The form of this word in use amongst 
the common people seems capable of a more 
rational interpretation. This is madamattan- 

dali, or more properly madénmattan-déli. Mu- 
dénmatia (Sansk.) means ‘insane,’ but it is 
sometimes used in Tamil to mean ‘ very large,’ 
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as in the Tamil version of the Panchatantra, 
where it is used to denote a very large jungle. 
The great size of the urn being its principal 
characteristic, ii would seem that the name in 
use amongst the common people is, after all, 
better warranted than that which is used by 
those who are regarded as correct speakers. 
Who the people were who buried their dead 
in these urns is @ problem yet unsolved. The 
only points that can be regarded as certain are 
those which have been ascertained by the in- 
ternal evidence of the urns and their contents 
themselves. From this it is clear that the 
people buried in them were not pygmies, but 
of the same size as people of the present time. 
How they were put in may be mysterious, but 
there is no doubt about the size of their bones. 
The skulls were similar to those of the present 
time. The teeth also were worn down, like 
those of the existing race of natives, by eating 
grain. In ajar opened by Dr. Jigor, of Berlin, 
a head of millet was found. The grain had 
disappeared, but the husks remained. The un- 
known. people must have lived in villages, the 
jars being found, not ome here and another 
there, but arranged side by side in considerable 
numbers, as would naturally be done in a burial- 
ground. They were also a comparatively civil- 
ized people, as is evident from the excellence 
of their pottery, and the traces of iron imple- 
ments or weapons which have sometimes been 
found in the jars. The conclusion from all this 
which seems to me most proktable is that they 
were the ancestors of the people now living in 
the same neighbourhood. If this were the true 
explanation, it is singular that no relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has sur- 
vived to the present day. And yet, if we were 


_ to adopt the supposition that they were an alien 


race, ib would be still more difficult to conjecture 
who they were, where they came from, and why 
they disappeared. 

I have myself seen those urns both in the 
Tinhevelly and Madura districts and in northern 
and southern Travancore,—that is, on both sides 
of the Sonthern Ghits, and the object I have in 
view in sending these particulars to the Andéi- 
quary is to ascertain in what other districts of 
India they are found. If the area within which 
they are found can be accurately traced, some 
light may be thrown thereby on their history. 

Idaiyangudi, Tinnevelly District. 
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ON THE KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 


BY Pror. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 
(Continued from p. 180.) 
(Translated from the German by Miss Tweedie.) 


§ 2. 

We come now to the representation of the 
celebration of the festival itself. On the in- 
tricate questions of a calendic sort which be- 
long to it, we do not enter further here, as they 
have been sufficiently discussed already. One 
point, however, in this respect appears of im- 
portance: the dividing of the celebration into 
two forms, one a simple form which consists only 
in the observance of a strict fast (see above, 
p. 163) ; while the other, depending on the coin- 
cidence of the date with a particular star, ap- 
pears as the original celebration of the festival, 


with which alone we have to do here. We have | 


seen already that in it also two forms are to be 
kept separate from each other; one of which 
keeps the god in view together with his mother, 
while the other presents him alone; in the 
former case the celebration is combined with 
the preparation of a shed intended for the recep- 
tion of a woman about to give birth to a child, 
adorned with pictures from the history of the 
holy nativity, and in which the mother of the 
god, with her son drinking at her breast, is re- 
presented resting on a couth, and receiving the 
worship consecrated to her; in the second case 
the picture of the god is worshipped over a 
jug. As the sources for this last form of the 
celebration, we have only the secondary texts 
Sc. (== Sv. 8) Vi. J. Ud. In D. and Ms. both 
forms of the festival are brought forward. The 
rest of the texts recognize only the first form. 

The richness and abundance of the material 
now before us in these various texts is so great 
that we are obliged to limit ourselves. I have 
therefore chosen as a guide the representation 
which the older Bhavishya texts O. C. Sa. offer, 
having at the same time due regard to the 
variations of the rest of the texts from it, but 
referring only, as far as seemed indispensable, to 
the rites and formule peculiar to them. 

After the necessary cleansing of the teeth 


Se eanianiemenmnnd 


occasion of the motsyaduddast): Sat 
ekddasyam virdhdrah sthituda chaiva pare *hani | bhok- 
shydmt pundarikaksha saranam me bhavd *chyuta t | 
The formula, it is evident, is one generally acknowledged 


on the previous day (N) the vow of fasting is 
ne 


* Compare with this the quite analogous sentence in 
the Vardhapuréna (Chambers 585a, fol. 180ab, on the | | 


_ kaksha Saranarie, charanaaiy tava I! 





taken in a solemn manner on the morning of 
the feast-day. This is done, according to RN, 
after previous calling on the gods as witnesses 


' (with the words— 


stryah somo yamah hdlah sarhdhye bhiitény ahah 

kshapd | pavano dikpatir bhimir dkdsam khachar- 

dmarah (Crd nardh, NS .) | ordhinyam (brdhiman, 

NS.) édsanam dsthdya kalpadhuam (kalpantdm 

Vr.) tha samnidhin | ) 

amid sprinkling of water out of a copper vessel 

filled with fruits, flowers, and roasted barley, 

and with water, while reciting, according to 

C24, Sb 54b, 55a, D. Ms. Ud., the following 

gentence,* asking for the god’s assistance :— 

adya sthitud nirdhdrah svobhiite paramesvara (tu 
pare *hant, Sb.) | bhokshye “ham pundarikdksha 
garanam me bhavd chyuta Cryaya, Sd.) || 

“Remaining without nourishment to-day, | 
shall feast to-morrow, 

O high lerd, O lotus-eyed one, be a defence 
to me, thou unshaken one !”’ 

Ms. D. reads the second hemistich thus :— 
bhokshydmi Devalitputra asmin janmadshtamivrate 
(the last pdda as in Ca also) | , and Ud. has— 
karishye péranai tatra bhaktum me hy achaldrit 
kurn | 

Ca adds other three half-slokas to this :— 
sarvapdtakandsaya prasanno bhava kesava | 
idath vratam mayd'deva grihitam puratas tava 
nirvighnam siddhim aydiu prasanne tvayr kesava. |i 
“Be gracious to me, O Kesava! to the blot- 

ting out of all my sins. 

Let this vow which [have now taken before 
thee, O god! be accomplished without hin- 
drance, through thy grace,O Kesava Ve 
B 24 bas the following sentence :— 

adyd’ ham pundartkdksha éraddhdyukto jitendriyah | 

upavdsam  karishydme varajanmdshtamtvratam 

(urate 7) || | fe 
O. Sa. Sc. give no sentence at all. . Lastly 


R. (p. 26) quotes from the Smhwatsarapradipa 
| the four following impressive verses, in the . 


use of which N (fol. 808) S. Vi. and Sk. join 


with him. (Kd. has only vv- 1 and 4): | 








i 
‘in e Vaishnava ritual.. In the Jayamtt form of the 


th, ; ee 
Janméshtamt (fol. 25a), treated: of separately in Ms. (see 
p- 179), the sentence rons nearly ag above, “with the 
readings Jayantydm tu 1 aharah bhokshy dant pundart- 
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meme: 








Vdsudevam samuddisya (samabhyarchya, .N. fol. 268) 

sarvapdpaprasantaye | wpavdsam karishydmi krish- 

ndshtamydm nabhasy aham || 1 || 

adya krishndshtamim devim (chaiva Vr.) nabhas- 

chandra-sarohinim (sic! so N both times, thus 

also S. Sk. and R. p. 33, where v. 2 recurs; only 

Vr. has chandram) | archayitvopavdsena bhokshye 

"ham apare *hani || 2 || 

enaso (eva cha Vr.) mokshakémo 'snui yad govinda 

iriyonijam (triyojanam &., niyopitam Vr.!) | tan me 

munche tu mim tdhi patitan gokasdgare || 3 || 

djanmamaranans ydvad yan maya duskkritam kri- 

tam | tat prandsaya govinda prasida purushote 

tama. || 4 || 

“To the honour of Vasudeva I will fast now 
for the expiation of all sins | 

To-day, as the eighth day of the black half of the 
Nabhas moon || 
Celebrating by fasting to-day the Krishndshtami, 
the Nabhas month and the moon | 
Together with Rohini, then to-morrow I shall 
eat again || 

I wish,O Govinda! to atone for the sins} 
of three births | 

Blot them out to me, and save me who fell into 

a sea of trouble || 
From birth to death, whatever evil deed I have 

done | 
Cancel it, G Govinda! be gracious, Purn- 

shottama!||” 

From this specimen we may form an idea 
of the variations of the seyeral representations, 
even in those cases where substantially the same 
subject is treated of, and draw from it a further 
conclusion as to cases where real differences 
are dealt with. 

At midday of the day of the festival a bath 
is to-be taken in clean river—or other water 
(0. C. B. N.), making use of sesamum Sa. 
N. K. D. (white sesamum). J (black ditto), 
Ms (oil of black sesamum). carrying a myro- 
balan fruit on the head (dhdtriphalan siras? 
dhriivd, J.). In Sb the bath is placed before 
the taking of the vow of fasting: thus also 
in Ud. (dvittyadine brikme muhirte ulthaya tila 
malakasndnam),. 

After this jthe setting up on an auspicious 

re ene 


t See Vishnurahasya, in M, vide ante, p. 164. 
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spot of a sitikdgrtha (house for a woman 
in childbirth) takes place. Thus according to 
O. Sa. O. B. K. N. (8. Vr.) D. Ms. In R. Sk. 
indeed this subject is not specially mention- 
ed, but “the house’ simply is described as 
the scene of the ensuing celebration (griham 
upakramya): probably, however, the same 
thing is meant by it, For the preparing 
of such a separate shed intended for the 
purpose of being oceupied while passing 
safely through the time of lying in, is a 
constant Indian eustom, which appears tp 
have come down from pretty early times. The 
reason of it was probably, on the one hand the 
wish to keep the impurity connected with child- 
birth ata distance from the other members of the 
family as well as from thedwelling-house proper, 
and on the other the better opportunity there- 
by offered of defending and guarding the 
mother and child from all bad demoniacal in- 
fluences. After the quotations in K. iii. 1 fol. 
62,5, but especially in Anantadeva’s Smnh- 
skdrakaustubha (fot. 56ab), the sitikdgrtham 
is, according toa text of Vasishtha,t con- 
tained in the Périjdta (Madanapdrijdta, see 
Aufrecht, Catalogus, pp. 274, 275) to be 
erected in the south-west region. Ananta- 
deva gives also astrological information from 
Gargaxespecting the right time to enter it 
(siithigdravesanam, sittikdvesanam), as well as 
special texts from the Pddma respecting the 
erection itself, &c.§ According to him, itis to be 
made well defended on all sides, to be erected 
on a good situation, firm and secure, by people | 
skilled in building, and to be provided with a 
door to the east, and one to the north. After 
the worship of the gods, Brihmans, and 
cows has taken place, the enceinte one enters, 
calling on the Brahmans for blessings, amid 
conch sounds and other music. Only kindred 
and trustworthy women afterwards enter. (Meal 
of ricinus roots mixed with ght serves to 
facilitate the birth.) According to the Vigh- 
nudharma, it is to be inhabited for ten days 
(precisely on the tenth the in-lying woman gets 
up again, see Pdr. I. 17 Sdnkh. g. I. 24) and 
Se a ee ee 








Viprapunyéhasabdena gafikhavidyaravena cha | 
prasita bahavas tatra tathé kledaksham adayah || 

hridy& vigvasantyas cha praviseyu(h) striyag cha tat | 
erandam@lachiirnoena saghritena tathaiva tam (lacuna 7) rf 

sukhaprasavanarthéya pasgchat karye tu tat kshiped iti | 
Compare Ka. iti, 1 fol. 18): s{itikApraveso goviprade- 
ie rc kritva mantravadyaghoshena sapatyastribhih 

a karyah | 
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during the time is to be provided with arms, fire, 
links, full jugs, lights, with a pestle, and with 
pictures painted in water-colours (probably for 
protection against bad demons).4] 


Sk. contains other accounts of the siéivkd- 
griha, under the word itself, and words of si- 
milar signification sitikdgeha*, stitikdvdsa, stt- 
tikdbhavana, sitigriha, and sitigriha. Accord- 
ing to it, wrishta in Amara (&e. see Pet. W., 
s. v.) is also to be taken as a synonym for 
it (so indeed Ragh. III. 15). According to 
the Bhévaprakdsat it is to be made eight 
hands long and four wide (that would be a 
very narrow measurement!). According to the 
Vahnipurdna, chap. prajapatisarga,t bad demons 
surround it, but good spirits stay there too, 
who thon, on the sixth (the specially critical) 
day after the birth, are to be worshipped with 
offerings. The night of that day is to be 
passed waking,—so according to the Vishnu- 
dharmottara.§ 


The accounts in this place of the setting up of 


the siltikdgriha agree with these statements, 
at the same time they also show some special 
peculiarities. 


The pillars (N) made of plantain stems 
are to be covered with lotus-coloured (ruby red), 
variegated (OC), with white, yellow, red, 
striped or green (Sa. D.) cloths. It is to be 
decorated with wreaths of sandalwood, pearls 
and jewels (C, with amulets O. Sa. N.), with 
new pitchers (kalasa) filled with water (N.), with 
numerous flowors and fruits, and rows of lamps, 
and to be perfumed with wreaths of flowers, 
sandalwood and agallochum. It is to be 
arranged quite like a gokulam, byre, or 
ei nel 

q daddbarh sitikigdram fyndhais cha viseshatah | 
vahnind tindukélataih parnakumbhaib pradipakaih | 


musalena tathé varivarnakai§ chitritena cha | 
Tinduka Diospyros embryoptercs, Pers. (Pet. Wért.); 


Diospyros ari gieasi a species of ebony, from the fruit of - 


which a kind of resin is obtained, that is used in India 
as piteh for caulking vessels, &c. (Wils 


on.) 
Brahmavaivarta, srtikres hnajanmak honda 

adhy. 4:-— 

Sa dma sttikigeharn nariripar vidhéya bhih | 
jayasabdah sankhasabdo harigabdo babhiiva ha || 

t ashtahastayatad chara chaturhastavisdlakam | 
prichidvaram udagdvaram vidadhyt sitikégriham {| 

+ sarvatragén apratighfn aitikagrihasevinah | _ 

prishthatah-pénipédans cha prishthagrivan siranhasah || 

evamvidhan pisdchang cha drishtva brahmé, a | 

antardhanam varam prédat crag faa ee eva che |i, 

§ stitikivasanilay& janmadé nama evatah | 
tisam ag eer vend se guddhir janmani ta 


shashthe ’bni ratriy4gam ‘tu J andr cha kfrayat | 
rakshaniy& sad4 shasthi niga ta viseshatah || - 
Rama jagaranamn kéryam janmad énim tatha bath || 


| Under gokuta, Sk. has the following :—gosam 
Gatoareiyad | godhanam, gavash vrajah ity Amarah | gos- 





cowherd’s cot,|| and to be filled with milk- 
maids (OC.). Fetters for women,{ iron swords, 
a sacrificial post, along with a black (N.) he-goat 
are to be found inside ; a pestle is to be laid down 
at the door, guards are to be placed in it, likewise 
the goddess Shashthi,* and all sorts of 
selected meats for the gods (idols) in rich abund- 
ance (OC. Sa.) Of the decoration of the walls 
with pictures from the ‘‘ holy history,” which 
Sa. (Ms.) mentions here, OC. treat but in the 
sequel, see below.. According to Sa. the setting 
up of the siitikagriha is also to be accompanied 
with music of all kinds, dancing and singing. 

Itis highly surprising, first of all, that, accord- 
ing to these statements, the sitikdgriham is to 
be set up like a gokulam. Yor the legend itself 
is quite consistent throughout, in stating that 
Devaki gavebirth to Krishna in prison. 
Evidently a transference has here taken place 
to Devaki of those circumstances in which 
Yaéod4, who received the newly born child 
immediately after his birth, on her part gave 
birth to her own child, that magical girl who is 
exchanged with him. ‘The reason of this indeed 
can only be that, from the beginning, the cele- 
bration of the Janmdshtamé festival stood im 
close relation to the representation of K ris h- 
na ’s growing up among cowherds, and con- 
sequently this conception entirely prepon- 
derated over the other, according to which he 
was a prince born in prison. 

The following is the wording of the texts 
belonging to this :—First of all, OC. (the first 
éloka also in B, v. 698, 70): 
tatah endtvd cha madhydhne nadyddu vimale jate | 
devyah suéobhanain karydd Devakydh sittikdgri- 
hamf || 20 | 


thdnaah, yathd: gokule kandaiéldyfra tailayantrekshnyan- 
Ani éanchni strishu vaélétureshu ra 
¥ te 


trayoh { amtm &asy L : i 
iti. tithy&ditattvam Methuraikadese éri-Nandasya 
thénam, yatha : kdlena is ag tita gokule RamakeSavan | 
jamubhyém saha panibhy ringaménan vijahratuh | itt 
a? vadha-karair O, veshtakart Sa, Sriftkhalé. Ms. Pro- 
bably the fetters are meant, which, according to the le d, 
Kansa had caused to be put on his sister Devaki and 
her husband Vasudeva (see above, p. 176). The pestle 
and the guards, on the other hand, are aby 
above,"p. 282) the universal requisites of every satik 
intended for protection against pisdchas and mmilar sor: 
ers. They therefore, probably, do pot refer to the prison 
guards, who are sede mentioned further on. ; 

* See p. 174, probably a pictare of her to be .painted 
en the wall. Compare Sazsk. Kaust. fol. 59e, tatah 
kudySdilikhitapratimésu tandulapaijest vA janmadah 
(namely:) J. ang ee? f hashthit Skandam 
Rakim Sintvélim Kubim khadg&dishu bhagavatirh cha 
shodagopachiraih pijayet janmadébhyo nama iti nAma- 
mantrena janmadéném hah Cer e | ; 

+ Thus O, Chas snated tu (B.) and chétrars harmyacha- 
ram kuryad. 








" ‘Gribhfgavatana | 


(see 
ha, 
sorcer- 
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padmardguih putais chitrair manditarn charchitarn 
Subham | ramyain chandanamdldbhir mukidmant- 
bibhitshitaret {| 26 || 
sarvait gokulavat kdryarm goptjanasamdkulans | 
vadhitkirair (?) lohakhalgai(r) ytpachhdgasuman- 
vitam§g |] 27 |] 
dedive vinyastamusalaia rakshitarh rakshapdla- 
kaihY | shashthyd devyd "pt® sumptrnan, naived- 
vatr vividhath kritath || 28 || 
evomad: yathdsaktyé (kts C) kartavyain sitikd- 
qriham | 
Then Sa : ¢ato ‘shtamydrs tilath sndto (sndivd Vr.) 
nadyddau vimale jale || 18 || 
sudese Sobhanum hurydd Devakydh sttikdgriham+ | 
sitaptiats tathd raktath karvurair haritatr apitt 
(| 29 || 
vasobhih Sobhitam hritud samantat kalagairnavaih | 
pushpaih phalair anekaté cha dipdlibhir atas 
tatah || 20 || . 
pushpamdldvichitram cha chandandgarudhtipitam | 
atiramyam anaupamyanr§§ rakshdmunivibhishi- 
tam || 21 || 
harivanéasya charitam gokulam cha vilekhayet 
(also in D. 103d, where however h,. cha tatha 
gokulam vilokhdpayet) | tatam (Vr. tato Sa) 
vdditraninddair vindvenuravdlculam [| 22 ff 
nrityagttakramopetam mangalars cha samantatah | 
veshtakdrtlohakhadgarh (2) kritod nddam cha yat- 
natal || 23 || 
dudre vinyasya musalam rakshttany rakshapdla- 
kath | shashthyd devyd "dhishthitam cha tad grthar 
chotsavais tathd | 24 |] | 
evam vibhavasdrena kritud, tat 
griham. | 

N (8. Vr.) : tatah kadalistambhavdsobhir dmra- 
pallavayutasajalaptrnakalasair dipath pushpa- 


(Vr., tu Sa) stitika. 


méldbhir yutam agurudhipitam (svagaru® Vr.) agnt ° 


(agraVr.)-chadga-krishnachiga-rakshdmant-dedram- 
yastamusalidiyutan mangalopetam shashthyd devyd 
‘dhiskthitam Devakyah sétikdgriham vidhdya | 
Ms.: tato madhydhne krishnatatlatr nadyddau 
snatvd sudese Devakydh stitikdgrihaia kurydt | 
tatrar( vc) taso-aarpana-pallavddibhis torandni 
kritva, vitdnam Guadhya, tatra ghritatailapakvdnt 
tatkdlaphaléni pushpaddmdni cha va(d)dhed, kud- 
yeshu gokula in vilikhya, érinkhald-lohakhadga- 
chhégamusalddi dvdri vinyasya, meshyd (methydm?) 
| 4 
t Thus C, O has padmarage patinetrair and : maly ddha 
rakshamant. oe 
_§ The second hemistich is wanting in C: 
Sa.28b. | oi 
} This hemistich also in B, 
mannantom in the second pada, 
* Pdauyést O, dewyas cha tatraiva C0. 


+ Both hemistichs (185, 19a) are found goin Ks 
ro hap found Hemddrans ne ; in .. also, and 


compare 
74ab ; but sarvarakshdsa- 


ff 


Urans, wishye: for the first hemis- 

é es ee ne the . uposhakas Pies eee sndtah 
iatilarh Suboik ; and the secon occurs ibid. 102b, bul 
with the reading sudese "lamkrite k. , _ ae 
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rakshapdianolikhya (pdldn dlikhya, ?) tanmadhye 
scrvatobhadramandale...... 

Now, beside this representation of the locality 
of the festival as a sitikdgrtha, there stands 
firstly—a second in which it is described not 
with this special name, but with the general 
name mandapa ; that is to say as an “open (?) 
pavilion sort of hall? (Peg. Wort.). Thus 
Af. itself already (see p. 163), where, unfor. 
tunately, nothing further is remarked. And 
thus further also $b. Sc. Vi 2. (Vi. 1 abstains, 
from any remark upon the locality). Sd it is 
true, has only the short notice that the meancdap a 
is to be decorated with fru.ts and flowers (with 
wreaths of flowers, Sv. 2). According to Sc. itis 
to be built of plantain stems, over a consecrated 
circle, which itself forms the centre of a 
Space measured off with a cow’s skin: it is to 
be provided with four doors, to be decorated 
with fruits and flowers, and a beautiful varie- 
gated awning is to be spread over it. Tn the 
Same way proceeds Vi 2, only that here, instead 
of the space measured off with the cow’s skin, a 
consecrated holy circle, called a sarvatobhadra- 
mandala is prescribed, with all kinds of mystic 
reqnisites, according to the manner of the 
Tantra ritual. a 

Lastly, excludiag any account of the mandapa, 
this sarvatobhadramandalam only is named]| 
in Ud. as the place of the celebration, an 
arrangement which is taken (compare ibid. for 
example 3a, 20a) from. the general precepts 
of the Vaishnava ritual, as it is contained 
in Ms., while the accounts of the setting up of 
the mandapa here constitute] a special pecu- 
liarity of this one festival, probably appointed 
to forma kind of counterpoise to the Sutchdgriha 
in the other form of the celebration. More. 
over, MMs. itself on its part, unites here (see 
above) both representations, in which it re- 
cognizes the sitikdgriham as well as the sarvato- 
bhadramandalam,—the latter placed in the 
middie of the former. 
ances 

TI Thus algo in D. 103a, but with Soe venation Svetarak- 


tats tathd pitaih karburair haritaih pri 
§§ So Vr. ahkramyamenoramyan sia, i 
ae Vai 2 a ae een note has instead of this—‘* An 
eight-spoked circle, the middle of which is formed of eight 
lotuses.”’ Compare the representation of a sarvatobha- 
dramandala in Sk. p.-6021.' In Ca mention is‘ only made 
of an “eight-leaved lotus-flower”. to be ‘drawn (with 
sandal) on the ground. . 7 ae Ma 
{ It recurs, also, in the Rdmanawamt, the celebration 
of which, however, appears to be copied from that of the 
Krishnajanmashtamé. : : . 
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The texts ran as follows:—Sb., in the first 
place, has only— 


a & #9 - + sampddyd ’rchanasédhanam 
[| 85 | 

mandapars sobhanam kritud phalapushpddibhir 
(pushpamdld® Vr.) yutann | 

Se. : sauvarnt pratimd hdryd paddydrghydcha- 
mantyakan | pdtrént (pdtrain Vr.) sampddya vi- 
dhivut pijopakaranan (Vr, jyo® Sa) tathé || 6 || 
gocharmamidtram  sathlipya madhye mandalam 
Gcharet | brahmnddyd devatds tatra 
prapéjayet || 7 | 
mandapaim rachayet tatra kadalistambhamandi- 
tar | chaturdudrasamopetam (sic!) phalapushpai- 
Sobhitan || 8 || 
vitdnan tatra vadhniydd vichitrait chatva sobha- 
naire | | 

Vi 2%: éuchau dese tu saristhdpya gomayena 
vichakshanah | mandala kdrayet tatra paficha- 
varnena sobhitam || 14 || 
navandbham sdé-ravindam sarvatobhadra-sarhjni- 
tam; | mandalarn kérayen madhye manohtddaka- 
ram param || 1a || 
Svetatandulapishtena pajichavarnena bhipate ; | 
mandapam kdrayet tatra sutoranasamanvitan 
| 16 | 
chaturdudrdnvitan hy eiat sthdpayet teshu devaidh | 
prathamadvdradese tu varunam sthdpayet tatah 
{| 17 | 
(“ Kuvera at the second, Devendra at the third, 
Ganandyakam at the fourth door:” vv. 18-20) 
Ud. sarvatobhadramandalan kartavyam. 

After the erecting and decorating of the sifz- 
kégriha, in the manner described above, the 
placing of the pictures of the gods to be 
worshipped at the approaching festival is to be 
taken in hand. In the first place a picture 
of Devaki, made of gold, silver, copper, 
brass, clay, wood, or jewels, or only painted 
with colours, is tobe placed’in the middle of 


sthapayited 


* A marginal note has only shodasdrath likhech chakranis 
tanmadhye cha’ shtapankajam | 

t According to Sh. by Srivatsa is to be understood a 
row of white hair (vakshwhstha-suklavyma-dakshindvar- 
talomdvali) found on the breast, towards the right side, 
which is regarded as the characteristic of a mahi 
purusha; Krishnadfsa understands by it an amulet 
(luritsarnyatamaniviseshak) to be worn on the heart after 
the manner of the kaustubha. Mallinatha im Raghww. 
xvii. 29 explains Srivatsa by grihavisesha (!). Might not 
perhaps the older form of the word be Srivriksha ? Compare 
Vardhamih. xxxiii. 10 in Kern (who puts srfvakshas as 
the original form: compare however S.: Srévrikshakah, 
pum, asvasya hriddvartoh, tt Trikdadaseshah, as well 
as Wilson, sub voce, and my treatise on the Bhagavatt, IT. 
312). The employing of érivatsa as asign of happiness 
comes down from early times, probably from the Buddhists 
aud Jains (see again. Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 608-9, 617); 
after all, the proper meaning of it, as well as its most 
ancient form and date, aisuandetcoined: a reference 
to the sign of the Cross, and to the Agnus. Det, as I have 
conjectured in the Zettung der Deut. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
VI. 94, does not appear to be contained mit. > 
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the stitikdgrika. This represents Devaki as 
endowed with all the characteristics of beauty, as 
half asleep, as radiant as buraished gold; more- 
over in company with her son,—as having in fact 
just given birth to him, and being rejoiced in con- 
sequence of this moment (of the pain overcome ?) 
while the sleeping child, lying at her side, is 
drinking at her breast, his own breast furnished+ 
with the holy srivaisa sign, and the colour of his 
skin like the leaves of the blue lotus. 

Here again is something’ very surprising 
about this representation. For while the legend 
throughout informs us that at Krishna’s birth 
there was danger in delay, that his father 
Vasudeva had to carry the newly-born child 
immediately away, to escape the dangers that 
threatened him, the above representation, which 
shows us the mother and child (the former, too, 
“joyfully moved”) slumbering beside each other 
on a couch, presents a picture of undisturbed 
repose, and stands therefore in such direct 
contrast to the legend that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that both representations have grown up 
on the same ground. The representation in this 
place appears as foreign as the difference dis. 
cussed above (p. 283) in reference to the locality 
of Krishna's birth. 

Now the texts relating to this now are—First 
in OO Sa K, as follows t:— 
tanmadhye pratindg sthdpyd (kdryd B) § sd cha py 
ashiavidhd smritd (keichanddivinirmitd RB.) || 29 || 
kdiichant rdjatt tamrt paiital? mrinmayt tathét | 
ddrvi manimayt chatva* varnikdlikhita pi vert || 36 | 
sarvalakshanasampannd (samptirnd O. Sa K.) par- 
yaike chd ‘rdhasuptikatt | pratapiakdichandbdsd 
mayd saha tapasviné §§ |] 31 || 
prastuté cha prasiité cha 4 tatkskandeh cha prahar- 
shitd** | mdain cha *pi (tatra Sa K.) bdlakamh sup- 
“yf And v. 298, 80 also in B; 200, 810, 828, 884, also in R. 


§ Some of the various readings given by Dr. Weber are 
omitted.—HEp. 

7 paitill O., pitali na punas tathd B. (!) 

* yriksht Sa, varkshi sv. 1 1. K, manomayi, manimay! 0, 
loht va mrmmayt karyd B. ° 
fr "thava O XK, varnakair likhité tathd ga. N., varnikdélik- 
hitaékshard B, 

tt kath O., p. sarvaguptika C., p. chd ’shtagalyake Su., 
p. cha patavrite, EK. | 


§§ °bhisizn mabdrhd sutapasvini Sz (Shad: susutasvinim 


Sv 1), Devaki sutapasvint B.. The whole hemistich is want- 
‘ing in 


K. where we have : Devaktm tatra chaikasmin prs- 
dese sitikaorihe | which is perhaps deutorology of the ac- 
count further on of Yasod 4: see below. 


q{ ? prastitA chéprastita vd C. 0 (but both times cha), 


_prastutém (prasri? $y 1) cha prasuptémh cha Sa, prastutém 
- cha prasitém cha K 


#* takshandch cha C, tatkshandd brahmaharshitA O (for 


tatkshanat, see O v. 55), sthipayen mafichakopari sa. KE. 
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tam paryanke stanapdyinam (prastidniradach ha- 
vim RK.) || 32 || 
Srivatsavakshanopetamy ntlotpaladalachhavimt 

B. has, according to O 296, 30, the following 
verse -— 

Devaltpratind kdéryd bald ripasamanvita || 72 || 
widiur utsamgasamsthasya hrishtasya(?Krishnasya) 
stanapdyinah | (from 72b obviously pratimd kdryd 
is to be supplied.) 

NS. Vr.) stitikdgrihamadhye pruchadapatdvritam 
(pravhddayapaite? 8., prachddyacritta Vr.) maii- 
chakativ sthdpayitvd Cyet Vr§ madhydhne nadyd- 
dijale tilaih sndivd, “’rdhardtre saparivdra. &rt- 
krishnaptjdm karishya” ite samkalpya, “ kaiicha- 
Wises likhité tathe’-iy uktdnyatamena pratimdm 
BIARAYR,. veove 

Kd. tatah suvarnarajatédimayyo mrinmayyo vd 
bhittyddilikhiid vd pratind yathdkuldchédram kdr- 
yith td yathd, paryanke prasupta-Devakyath stanam 
pibantin. §ri-Krishnapratimdm nidhdya... 

Independently altogether of the fact that Sa. 
is described as borrowed directly from him, we 
see distinctly from the following statement of 
Bhd. that this same representation is also found 
already in Hemadri:— 
sri-Krishna-Devaki-Vasudeva-Yasodd-Nandddi - pra- 
tumdnirmana-tatpijanddiprakdrddtkam vrata-Hemd- 
drau spashtam. 

As we saw above (pp. 175, 176, 177 ff. 
281), another representation, which makes the 
image of the god to be worshipped over a jug, 
comes alongside of the one just described 
of the mother lying on a couch (paryaika) 
with her child drinking at her breast. It 
is contamed first in those texts which (see 
above, p. 284) do not at all mention the 
stitikdgriha, but introduce the mandapa, or 
only the sarvatobhadramandala, namely Sc. Vi. 
Ud. ; J to these are added, instead, D Ms. (J), 
both of which texts, on one hand describe the 
sitikdgriha itself (J has nothing regarding it,) 
but also represent the worship as taking place 


over & jug; and secondly an addition (see note §) . 


very awkwardly inserted by Vr. in the re- 
presentation of §. (N.). Now according to Ms. 
this jug is to be placed in the siitikdgriha, or 
eventually in the sarvaiobhadramandala drawn 





t Srivatsavakshahptirnémgarh O R (p. 28), érivatsavak- 
shasath sAntath sa. N. (K6.) a 

{ K. wants the whole hemistich. 

§ Here Vr. inserts, very mal d propos, the description of 
the kaloga, &e. 

“| With exception of £b, where indeed the mandapa is 
named as the place of worship, but regarding the mode of 
the latter, whether over paryanka or ka a, nothing is said. 
It is moreover addressed there to Krishna alone, who, 
at the same time, as the farther details show, is-represented 
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in the middle of it, and the picture of K rig h- 
na drinking at his mother’s breast is to be 
laid directly on the jug. J. besides, leaves 
optional instead of it, the worship of the two 
asleep on a manchaka (couch). Lastly, on ocea- 
sion of the Jayanti festival, treated of separately 
in Ms. == J. (see above, p. 179), no mention 
at all is made of the lass mode; Krishna’s 
pictare, further, is not laid directly on the jug, 
but a “‘ now red” jug, “filled with consecrated 
water, provided with the so-called five jewels,* 
and adorned} with perfumes and wreaths of 
flowers,”’ is in the first place to be covered by 
another vessel, of gold, silver, copper, or reeds 
(according to circumstances), filled with sesame, 
and it is then on this vessel that the golder 
picture of the god comes to lie ; which has more- 
over to represent him as a suckling infant 
looking up into his mother’s face.—In all these 
points, then, D agrees completely, only it adds 
that the child presses the point of the breast 
with his hands, and looks wp repeatedly and 
lovingly into the face of the mother: after this 
only, according to D, is the stitikdgriham to be 


' prepared. 


Quite the same representation as in D, or at 
the Jayanti form in Ms., is found in Ud., only 
that it is added that the jug is to be placed 
in the octagon-shaped middle of the sarva- 
tobhadramandalam; the Krishna in the pic- 
ture moreover is described here as four-armed, 
obviously to mark especially Krishna’ s iden- 
tity with Vishnu. Lastly, Vi. 3-2, Sc. make 
no mention at all of the relation of Krishna 
to hismother. A golden figure of Krishna 
covered with a cloth is to be worshipped 
over a jug, Vi 1 says quite shortly, while 
Vi 2 (as well as a marginal note on it of a 
different wording) and Sc, in agreement with 
D. (Vr.), cover the jug in the first place with a 
vessel, and the image is only to be placed on the 
latter. Vz. has all kinds of specialities in regard 
to 1b; gives, among other things, the measure— 
that is, the value—of the golden K rishna- 
image at eight mdshas, which does not seem 





also as newly born. 
* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby, and pearl, Hemadri 


‘In Sk. 3 according to the Gau da, gold, silver, corals, pearl, 


and rd, apatite (?), bed. 
+ Ali these accounts of the jug result from the adjective 
pierre: referring back to fol. 20a (navatn lohitatn éud- 
hodakaptritam panenariten etam gandh&kshatapushpa- | 
mialdlarnkritarh kalagam) by which it is here (see p. 988) 
described, and they apply also, in like manner, to the 
janmashtamé also. 
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very high (according to Manu viii, 134 this 
would be only a half-sazvarna, 40 kr ishnali). 
The addition (see p. 286 n.) made by Vr. de- 
scribes only the preparing of the kulasa, and its 
being seb up in a sarvatobhidramandala, both 
quite as D. Vi 2and Se.; regarding the use to be 
made of it for the worship of the image of 
Krishna Vr. is altowother silent: as the author 
cannot well set himself too much in opposi- 
tion to the other texts quoted by him, as well 
as to his sources S N.; he borrows, however, 
in tho course of the discussion two more addi- 
tions from the fulaga-ritual, namely the 16 
upachdras and the angapijé (see below, p. 291). 

Now this worship over the jug is a highly 
peculiar feature, the cause of which, as well as 
the object of it, is still mot quite clear to me. 
L have first met with it in that festival-cycle 
which (see p. 179) the Vardhapuréna  con- 
secrates to the ten or eleven avaldras of 
Vishnu, which are all to be worshipped 
in the same manner (as above in Vi. and Se). 
Perhaps just in this lies the explanation of the 
riddle. -At the head of these avatdras stands 
the incarnation of Vishnuasa fish, and in 
this the worship in or over ajug is of course fully 
justified :[ perhaps the celebration of the other 
festivals of this kind may have been regulated 
according to the type of the first evatdra-festival P 
The jug in which, according tothe tradition,— 
see Satap. Br. 1., 8.1. 3 (kumbhydm), Ind. Stud. 
vol. I. p. 163,—the first progenitor Manu 
brought up the fish which saved hin from the 
flood would then be the original§ of thus. 

From the accounts in Ms. of the festivals 
‘of the Vaishnava ritual it further follows with 
certainty that this same type recurs in them 
throughout, aud this harmony after all is not 
confined merely to the worship over the jug, but 
extends itself to the whole habitus of the cele- 
bration, v2z. to the avigapiéjd,—that is, the wor- 
ship of the separate members of the idol’s body,— 
to the watch kept through the night, and to the 
giving away of the idol to the dchdrya on the 
next morning atthe breaking of the fast. In 
Ms., it is true, several further specialities appear, 


ee ee a Ne ea eee ee 

t In the middle of four jugs which represent the four 
seas, in the matsyaduddast (in Mérgasira month, Cham- 
bers 5850, fot. 131a) a stand is placed covered: with a cloth 
(teshdm madhye subham pithare! sthdpayed, vastragarbht- 
tam also a golden, silver; copper, or wooden vessel (p4- 
tram) ; and in this the idol in the form of a golden fish is laid. 
‘The statement that then further this pdtram with the 
idol is to be set down upon a jug (kumbha, ghata, kalasa, 
é&c.) is indeed not found here, ‘Gat in the following avatdra 





as the placing'of the jug in the sarvateLhadraman- 
dalam, the detached explanation of the 
angaptjad, &e., and the coincidence of Vi. Se. alse 
in them shows that their representation, while 
it keeps aloof from the special peculiarities of 
the Janmdshtwit celebration, is founded on an 
adaptation to the general forms of the Vu/sh- 
nave ritual. 

The connected texts run thus :— 

Sb. mandapaisobhanaikrited phalapushpddibhir 
yutam | tasinin indie pijayed bhaktyd gandha- 
pushpddibhih prithak || 56 || . 
upachdrath sholasubhir duddasdksharavidycya | 

Ms. (fol. 32b) tanmudye sarvatobhadramandale 
ptrvokte kalugse haimtin rdjatdia tdmrim paitia- 
ld (1) marineydim (!) varkshtm mrinmaytjc 
lWkhyartpdma vd sanbhavantim $sri-Krishnaprati- 
min Devakistanamdhaydi. vinyasyt, 
vd prasuptamedtristcencdm 
Krishnam vinyusya. ... 

J. tatah ptrvoktakalasasthipiie haime rawupye 
tdmre vainave va tilaptrnapdire haimak Deve- 
kistanamdhayan. jananimukham avilekayantai 
kshirddisndpitam devam avasthdapya. . 

D. uposhakas tu madhydhne snatah suklatiluih 
Subhath || 97 || 
kritud ?hnihar tatah karma sthapayed avranam 
ghatam | paticharatnasamdyukiam pavitrodakapuri- 
tam || 98 || 
tasyopars nyaset pitram sauvarnam vd ‘tha ra@ja- 
tam | tdmraik vd vainavasis vd “pi kritud saktya- 
nusdratah || 99 || 
aytnam vd py adhikam vd “pi vittasdthyam na 


mvinche ke 
piventam septa sra- 


kdrayet | tasyopari] nyused devain sanvarnain 
Lakshandnvitain || 100 | 

fy * 2 7 k hi 4 Is ] 1 Pay é . a 
pibantari, stanatah kshirarn huchkdgran panind 


sprisan (nomin. !) | dlokayantam premnd tu ma- 
kha medtur rauhur mrahuh |f 107 || 
evan kritud tu govindam indtrd saha jegatpatem | 
sidése lamkvite kurytd Devakydh stitikdgriham 
|| 102 | 

Ud. sarvatobhadramanialanmkartavyam | madhye 
ekan kumbhah sthapyt, tathd parito devddaga kum- 
bhdnt sodakdnt sapallavdn phalaratnaniranye- 
vdsobhir abamkritdn pratishthdpya, tadupari §rt- 
parnttham pdirar. tdmra-ripya-vansajame merir- 
mayam vd nidhdya, tatra sugandhinirmitasarva 
tobhadramadhye ashtadale Srikrishnapratumdm 
suvarnamaytm Devaktstanam dhdvayantim (shonid 
we read dhayantim ? see Pet. Wort.) chaturbhujdm 





(as Ktirma), from which it uniformly recurs in all th 


following avatdiras. : 

§ Or, 5 there perhaps a reference here to the witchcratt. 
ritual, where the writing down of a formula on a jug ay- 
pears to pass for a magical means of fastening ? Compare 
‘Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 97b, sasilikhet stambhanaik kum- 
bhe. — 

“ Similarly before in the legend of Harigchandra 


ghatasyopart tadvach cha phyayante stinam harim || 8& || 
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chon kerave bo stave cydpdrayantin Devakiinaehaur 
dokayautérie sthdpayet | 
Vil. Avishnonutrtiie cha sauupridya sanuarnain 
Acdlasopar! | chendanane chit yurui chapain push- 
paid kameldad cha || 123 || 
vistrena veshtituin Krishnan ptjayed vividhats 
oda. | 
Vil. madhye cha sthijpayet Teetumebhain seuvarnane 
rijatarn tathe {| 21 || 
abhive timrajary vapi mrinmayan. vd tha kira- 
yet | sudhdidhavalitain kritud chandrasirgdiikitais 
Subhaia || 22 || 
ndindnkited cha Krishnasya jalapirruis sarate 
akon | gundhapushpidisanyukiai sapallavapha- 
lave tath, || 23 || 
pdlrasy chi kérayet paschdd dhemud ra vajatena 
vet | abhéve timrapdtram tu huavbhasyopart rin yaset 
ji 24 | 
serve samudradh saritas tirthint jaladd nadah (!) | 
dydntu yajaindnasya duritakshayakdrakah || 25 |) 
sthitai tvaji jagat sarvar, sasurdsuramdnusham | 
dtmanah kdryasiddhyarthas sthdpaydn ghatopart 
{ 26 | kalasasthdpanamantrah | 
murtin che kévayet tatra Krishaasdsyaivan vichak- 
chanah | ashtamdshapramdnan tu  vittasdthyarr 
tathaddhikam || 27 || 
tadardhdrdhena va saktyd yathdvat kdrayed budhah 
dvdhayet prayatnena pidtre kalasgasamsthitam || 28 || 
Vi (marg.)...... chad *shtapaikajam | tasyoparé 
nyaseé kumbham vartular tdmramayan subham|| 
rdjatam tdmrapétram, vd devar tasyopari nyaset | 
Devakim sarvatobhadre, Yasoddim piijya pankaje |\... 
Se. mandate sthdpayet kumbham timran vd mrin- 
maya Suchine || 9 || 
fasyopart nyaset pdt «ih rdjatam vainavam tu v4 | 
vdsasd "chidya Kaunteya pijayet tatra mdm budhah 
i, 10 || | 
upandraih shadasabhir...... 
Vr. “matichakamn sthdpayet (see above, p. 285 n.) | 
. ... (several statements here not to the point) 
kalasdrchanasi, satikhdrachanam cha kurydt | 
purushastkiena nydsam kuryat | 
ratigavallisaridyukte sarvatobhadramandale | avro- 
nam sajatam kumbhar tamram mrinmayam vae vil| 
samsthdpya vastrasaswitam kanthadese susobhi- 
tam | patcharatnasamdyuktam  phalagandhdksho- 
tair yutam || 
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* According to Vi 1, pictures of the ten avatéras of 
Vishnu are to be put up, and also Devaki, the 
shepherds, and Ya$od 4, to be honoured: but whether this 
“‘also” (trthctva cha) really refers to the putting up of 
their pictures is not clear. 


+ in a subsequent passage (0 53, see in the se uel 
Krishna himself, the two pairs of parents, an Re 
brother Baladeva are described as “to be set up’”’ (to 
cris 5 picture of ee moon also, and its favourite star 
vont): so that there it is not probabl inti 
are treated of. . da 


{ With the insertion of some verses which enumerate the 


aods and demigods as incarnations of whom the person- 
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sthiranyaric sandsddya témrena patalena vd | vai 
Smegirunayapitrend yavaptrnena choiwa hi || 
dchhidayet tach chailena, likhed ashtadalan, tatah | 
madhythne nadyidijale. . . (see above, p. 286). 
Now follows the preparation and erectiow 
ofthe remaining pictures which relate to the 
sacred history of the nativity of K rish- 
na. The acconnts regarding them are of a 
somewhat varying kind in the several texts : 
obviously a favourite subject lies before us here, 
which has consequently experienced numerous 
additions and variations. QOuly Se. Ud. Vi2: 
have nothing at*all about it,* as throughout 
them Skrishna’s_ relationship to his 
mother, as well as all the special birth-ritual, is 
entirely wanting (sce above, pp. 178, 171). 
According to Ad. in the Jayanti form of the 
festival there is necessary, in the first place, a 
second Devaki-picture where Krishna 
is represented as held on her lap, while a 
Lakshmbtpicture rubs the fect of Devakt 
resting on the couch. The other texts do not 
mention this second Devaki-picture; on the 
other hand, they. place before us, and with per- 
fect propriety, a picture of YaSod 4, who is 
to be represented quite in the same manner as 
Devaki in the stétikdgriha (Sa. K.), and in 
fact as just delivered of a beautiful girl. At 
K rishna’s side stand with bowed head, from 
the tops of which wreaths of flowers hang down, 
all kinds of gods, demi-gods, demons, and 
spirits, represented as wandering through ‘he air 
in various positions. His father Vasudeva also 
stands by, armed with sword and shield. Like- 
wise dancing, happy Apsaras ard singing Gan- 
dharvas. The serpent-prince K Aliya in his 
Yamuna-bed is also to be paimtedt there. Thust 
OC. Sa.; while CO. Sa add besides some verses 
according to which Kaisa’s servar.is, Devaki’s 
prison-guards, are to be represented in armour, 
bu. asleep, overcome by the magic slumber ; 
likewise all kinds of armed Dénava-demons,§ 
especially such as Krishna when a child 
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alities of the “holy family” are to be regarded. Krishna's 
parents, Vasudeva and Devaki, ave Kasyapa 
and Aditi (he himself is Vishnu);Lis foster-parents 
Nanda and Yago da, are the prajipati Daksha an 
Aditi (OSa., the earth OK viz: kshiti in K, dhara in CQ); 
his brother Valabhadra (Valad eva) is the serpent- 


prince Sesha ; his uncle and persecutor K angsa hasarisen 
out of the Asura K 4lanemi; the saint Gar ga (what has 
he to do here?) is Brahman (chaturmuk ha) himself. 


The ‘nilk-maids are Apsaras, and the cowherds also are 
inhabitants of heaven. 


§ These bear here the curious names ‘cow’ (or or’), 
milch-cow’, ‘ elephant’, and in C at least ‘horse’ also. | 
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overcame, namely Pralamba, Dhennuka, 
Arishta, and the two wrestlers Chantra 
and Mushtika. Indeed, whatever else, Says 
Sa, is anyhow connected with Krishna’s deeds 
(as a child), itis all to be painted there and 
worshipped devoutly.—According to B. parti- 
eularly of the cowherds and the gokulam are 
also to be made, as wellas, according to D and Sa 
22a, the whole history of the Hari race and the 
gokulam to be painted. In Sb an image of Rohini 
(second wife of Vasudeva) with her son 
Valadeva is especially required, as well as 
images of the milkmaids, cowherds, and cows, 
of the gokulam, of Yamuna, and of the 
magical girl (the incarnation of yogaméyd) 
whom Yasoda has just given birth to; all 
these images are either to be made of gold, 
silver, copper, metal, clay, wood, stone, or only 
to be painted.—According to N. (S. Vr.) it is only 
the ornamenting of the walls of the sitikdgriha 
with such paintings that is required. Ms. says 
nothing directly of the material of which the 
images are to be made, but describes them 
as to be put up (avasthdpya),—therefore, not 
as paintings; it adds besides, to Yasoda 
(with the child), Rohini, Nanda, Vala- 
bhadra, Vasudeva, and the cows, 
also Kansa, the Pitand (see above, p. 176), 
asses and such like. According to Kd. V asu- 
deva and Nanda, the milkmaids and 
cowherds, are to be painted on the walls (of 
the sitikdgriha), &c.; upon another part of it 
Yaéod4 on a couch with her child; and again, 
on another stand, seven more images are to be 
putup, namely the two pairs of parents, K ris h- 
na himself, his brother Rama, and Chan- 
dika.|| Whoever cannot make so many im- 
ages, let him at least be careful to pat up the 
iast-named seven, according to custom and 
on a ora eas Dee 


| By Chandik & here must surely be meant Balara- 
ma’s mother Rohini, for the usual meaning of the word 
Durg 4 does not suit at all. In R. p. 28, indeed, Rohini 
and Chandik& are named beside each other (. . Yasodd- 
Nanda-Rohint-Chanétka-Valadevin piijayet )—probably 
however, only by mistake, as some such occur also else- 
where in R. (uae above, p. 167). Perhaps a different name 
than the usual one has been given here to tue mother of 
Balar4dma, because later stillanother rohimt, namely the 
star which passes for the wite of the Moon, comes in for 
adoration (see note f p. 288, and below, p. 293). 

@ prasttavarakarnik4im O, Yasoda prasitavarakanyak& R. 
—Sa.K read (and rightly, asa verb is wanting to govern 
nay year ee Es ee ” : Yasodim tatra chaikasmin 

ege stitikagrihe 
: tadvach cha kalpayet Pfrtha prasit&ih varakanyakém 
{prastitavara® K) : 

* yakshavidyidharoragih, C, where another hemi- 
atich :-—pranata pushpamélagrahastah kdryah surd- 
surdh.—Sa, has three hemistichs : 
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a ee ee at 
ability; the others let him contemplate de- 
vouily. 

The related texts are as follows:—In the 
first place OO. Sa. (38b, 35b, 36; also in K. 388, 
30a, 360 ; also in R.) 
ie chipt tatraiva prastidm varakanyakdm® 

33 || 
tatra devd grahé ndgd yakshaviprdsurd nardh* | 
saricharanta iwdkise prakdrair uditoditaiht || 34 || 
Vasudeve "pi tatraiva khadgacharmadharah sthitah | 
Kdsyapo Vasudevo’yamt aditié chdpi§ Devakt || 35 || 
Seshandgo Valabhadro§ Yasodé ditya jayata** } 
Nandah prajdpatir Daksho, Gargaé chépi chatur- 
mukhaht+ || 36 || 
nrityaniyo ‘psaraso hrishtatt gandharvd gftatat- 
pardh | 
lekhaniyaés cha tatraiva Kdliyo§§ Yamundéhrade || 37 || 

C. inserts three more verses between 36 and 
37 (40 in C.) :-— 
esho vatdro devdndm Kanso "yam Kdlanemijah | 
tatra Kansaniyukta ye ddnavd vividhayudhah || 37 || 
te cha praharinas tatra suptdé nidrdvimohitdh | 
Godhenuh Kuftjaro *svas cha Ddnavdh Sastra- 
panayah || 38 || 
Pralamvo Dhenuko ’rishto matlau Chantra-Mushti- 
kau | anye ‘pi dénavds tatra mdndpraharanodya- 
tah || 39 || 

Sa. has instead of it the following verses (of 
which 368 is in K. also) :— 
gopyas chd “psarasah sarvdh (°schaiva Sv 1) gopdé 
chd *pi divaukasah || 34 || 
esho ’vatdro rdjendra Kanso ‘yam Kdlanemijah | 
tatra Kansaniyuktds cha mohita yoganidrayd (Sy 1, 
roga’ Sa) || 35 |] 

Go-dhenu-kuiijards Y chaiva ddnavdh sastrapdna- 
yah | 

and inserts after v. 37 ( == 36 in Sa.) the follow- 
ing verse in addition (which is also quoted in K) : 
ity evam dai -yat kimehid vidyate* charitam 
mama | lekhayitud prayatnena pitjayed bhaktitat- 
parah || 37 || 








tathaiva mama pirévasthéh kritdiijaliputa nripa || 30 || 

deva grahas tathé naga yakshavidhyadhardmarth 

pranatéh pushpamaligracharuhastih surasurah {{ 31 [| 

+ Puditedinath O, praékdsair uditodite C, prakdraar 
uditoditath Sa. 

tha C. 

§ chaiva $a. K. 

{| geshendgd Valibhadro O, Valadevah feshaniga C, 
§esho vat Valadevo (°bhadro K.), yarn Sa. K. 

#* Thus O ditr (kshitir, K) anvabhit Sa. K, sd dhard 
*bhavat O. | 

++ Valabhadras tatha Nant Daksho Gargas chatur- 
mukhak, R. Sk. ; : : 

tt nrityanto O, nrityanty C, nriiyantas ch& "psarobhis 


Che 
kdliyo C. Sa. K. 
Gaur Dhenuh Kutijaras K. 
# kimchichhakyate, K. 
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B. Vasudevasyat Nandasya gopdndm gokalasya 
cha |] 73 |i 
Vasodd chdpit tatraiva prastta varakanyakd(m) | 
dvdre vinyastamusalam sarvaraksheimanv itam§ || '74:|| 
VamundnY nimnagda tatra pushpamdldvibhtsh- 
tam | 

D. harivansasya cha tathd gokulam vilikhdpayet 
| 103 | 

Sb. sadyahprasttdi jananti Vasudevari® cha 
mdrisham || 57 || 
Valadevasamdyuktion Rohtniiie quragobhintinty | 
Nandam Yuasoddsin gopts cha gopdin gas chatva 
sarvasah, || 53 || 
gokulan, Yamundin chaiva yogamdydie cha ddri- 
kanv | Yasoddai. Sayane suptdin sadyojdtdm vara- 
prabhdm || 59 || 
evar sanptjayet samyan ndmanantraih prithak 
prithak | swvarnartpyatdmrdramyridddibhirfy alae 
kritah || 60 || 
kdshthapdshinarachitds chitram apy atha lekhi- 
tah | pratima vividhih proktds tisu chd ’nyatard 
yazetS§ || 61 || 

NS. Vr. tasya (i.e. the sitikdgriha) samantdd bhit- 
tishu sakusumdnmjalin devagandharvddin kha:lga- 
charmadhara Vasudeva-Devaki-Naiwda-Yasodd-Car- 
ga-gopt-gopdn, Kansaniyuktén Glo-Dhenn,-Kut- 
jarén, Yamundm, tanmadhye Kdliyam, anyach cha 
tatkdlinam gokulacharitam yathdsambhaian l- 
khitvd | 

Ms. kvachit pradeSe sakanyakém Yasodd(m) Rohi- 
nt(m) Nanda(m) Valabhadram gd8 chopakailp( ay)e(d), 
Devakisamipe khadgahastam Vasudevan stuvantarr 
(sru° MS.) vd | Katsa-Pittand-rdsabhddini chd- 
vagsthdpya kaulam (?) anusmritya (7) “sprityd MS.) 
Devakyai pushpdnjali(m) dddydt | 

Kd. Jayantisative tv anya-Devakyd utsatge dvitt- 
yd Srikrishnamirtin nidhdya paryankastha-De- 
vakicharanasamvdhanapardim Lakshmim nidhdya, 
bhittyddau khadgadharam Vasudeva Nandam 
gopt-gopdn likhitud, pradesdntare manchake pra- 
sitakanyayd saha Yasoddpratindm, pithdntare 
Vasudeva-Devaki-Nanda-Yaésoddé-srikrishna-Rdma- 
Chandiké iti supta pratimadh sthadpayet |.etdvat- 
pratimdkarendsaktau Vasudevddi-Chandikdntadh 





t+ Namely, pratimd karyd is to be suppressed from 726 
{see above, p. 286). 

‘£ ? Yasoday4pi, MS. . 

§ This hemistich is evidently transposed. 

{A blank! For on what dothese accusatives de- 
pend ? ) 

® So Sv. 2, °vasya Jd. 

tt So Sv. 2, gunarohinim Sb. 

Tt sivya, mritsnddie 8b., raupya Sv 2. 
, Soe Sb. Sv. 2.; prokté tésu més cha nero yajet 


‘the festival—the prayers are omitted. According to 


the festival is app»inted expressly for all cast 
Sadrds and other pious noobie: J ge 


a 


punar janmaéehtaminh lok&h kurvantu bréhmanddayah | 


TI By women and by Saédras—that is when they prepare 
15 
including 


[OctoBER, 1877. 


FA PAE AINEHEEN wm “ethene emo 


pereneen ern er spear canara ani SS «Mea! 
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sapta vi yathisakt, vd kritud, anydh sarvd yatha- 
yatham dhytyct | 

Vil. matsyah kirmo ’tha vardho ndrasinho ’the 
wdmanah || 125 || 

Ritmo Rdémas cha Krishnaé cha Bud(d\dhah Balke 
cha te dasa | sthdpayed dasa rigpdini, Devakti. (an 
akshara wanting) tathaiva cha || 126 || 

gopdldngs cha Yasoddm cha pritjayech cha prayat- 
natah. | 

After the siihagriham is put up and deco- 
rated in this manner, when night begins to 
come on (id. ‘in the night,’ D) the adoration. 
of the holy family takes place init. Jirst of 
all Devakti is worshipped. Perfumes, incense, 
roasted barley, and beautiful fruits, as cucum- 
bers, cocoanuts, dates, pomegranates ((.), and 
citrons, betel-nuts, oranges, bread-fruit, or as 
time and place afford, are offered to her, and 
after the (whole history of the) incarnation 
us above (sec note on p. 288) given has been 
devoutly meditated upon, the following prayer, Y 
composed in the artificial measure sragdharé, 
ig addressed to Devak 1:— 

*‘ Hail to the goddess, mother of the god,* to 
Devaki of the beautiful countenance and 
lovely form, who with her son, highly rejoiced at 
heart,f sits here on a couch im swect slumber,t 
constantly surrounded by troops of singing 
Auhnara who sound flutes and lutes, and taken 
eare of by servants who carry golden jars of 


. consecrated water,§ looking-glasses, jugs,|| and 


garments in their hands.”’ 

_ A short salutation is also to be addressed te 
Sri, Vis hnu’s wife, whom wehave to think 
of as sitting on a lotus and diligently rubbing 
the feet of Devaki. And now follow more 
such short salutations to Devaki herself and 
to the other members of the holy family, namely 
to Vasudeva, Valadeva, Krishna 
himself, Nanda,and Yaéoda; C adds also 
Krishna’s sister Subhadrid, G2 Rohint 


me tet mre 


kshatriy4 vaigyajatiyth éudra ye *nye ’pi dharminah (so st, 
ntyaye O1, bhyaye Og, siidrés ché ’nye ’pi dhfrmikah C). 


* devamatar might also be ‘mother of gods ;’ thus it is, 
ie oem to be understood on p.291 as a surname of 
11. 
+ So O ‘with happy countenance’ in the other texts. 


I So according to O; the other texts have ‘on a well- 
furnished couch.’ 


_ § Or, according to another way of reading, ‘ sweet-smell- 
ing powder’: bhrifigdra is, however, the lectio doctior,, 
which would scarcely have been putin the place of Sritig ro 
(bh and ¢ change indeed in the MSS. frequently). 


| ‘Jugs’ a second time? but what t f 
kul I do not know. o make of kurhta, 


"| Ka. desires (see above, p. 288 : , 
tation of her a p ) a figurative represen 








a 
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instead of these two WN. Kd have Chandika 
alone. Theidols are, according to Sa. Kd. (where 
in detail), to be bathed with milk and such like, 


and to be anointed with sandalwood. Is. knows 


only of a distribution of flowers to Devaki 
(with the above prayer) and to Krishna. 
N.(S. Vr.) adds here already the verses given 
at the prosenting of water for bathing, &c., 
which follow in QO. below (see pp. 298, 295), 
and Vr. particularly brings in sixtcen such 
offerings of gilts (apachéra) to Krishna (see 
above, pp. 176, 287) inserting between them 
moreover the worship of tho members of his body 
(atigapija). Both these latter proceedings are 
mentioned also in asecond account in Id., which 
for this purposo makes special use of the 16 
verses of the purushasikta, as well as in Se.,* 
where, however, the afiyapijd is only found in Sv. 
3. In Se. there follow then more name-prayers to 
some persons of the holy family, viz. Devaktand 
Vasudeva, Rohiniand Bala; after them 
similar onos to Sat yaki, Uddhava, Akrt- 
ra, Ugrasena, and other Yadava heroes, 
further to Nanda, to the newly-delivered 
Yaéoda, to the cowherds and milkmaids, to 
Kalindi, thatis Yamuna,and to Kaliya 
(the serpent prince). Vi.1 mentions quite shortly 
(see above, pp. 288, 290), that, along with the ten 
avatéras, images of whom are to be set up, 
Devaki,the cowherds, and Yas oda shallalso 
be worshipped. Likewise Sb. (seep. 290). Ve. 2 
has nothing at all relating to this, and brings in 
only prayers and gifts referring to Krishna 
alone.—Thusalso B.,accordingto which flowers, 
all kinds of ointments and perfumes, tapers, 
and beautiful fruits are to be offered to him.— Ud. 
among a largecrowd of invocations and offerings 
addressed partly to Krishna alone, partly also to 
the ten avatdras of Vishnu, hasat least twice a 
Devakiptjd also, in which, among others, she 
is worshipped also by the names which belong 
to the wife of Siva. A prominent rhle, on: the 
other hand, is played by D evaki again in 
D. Ca. J., where some beautiful prayers are 
addressed only to her and her son. And 
according to Oa., the members of the holy 


ne A A LL RD 


* §b., too, has the 16 upachiras: see above, p. 287. 
These, along with the aiigaptj4, probably belong to the 
katlaga ritual. 


+ devamdiar is probably to be so understood here : see - 


above, p. 290 n. ; . 
40 also in DNK Ms. 38, 41in R, 41 also in K. : 
Sa. Ljoins 38a and 39a as follows r—ramy dm (ramyam, 
Sv.) evam vijaptirarh pushpamaladisobhitath | probably 


family are previously to be called on by name- 
prayers; D. J. however, have nothing abont 
this. According to D., Haritthatis Vishnu, 
Krishna) is previously to be honoured with 
flowers and fruits, &c. amid reciting of the 
Purushastikia (Rik. x. 90), &e.; an arbour is to 
be put up, singing, music and dancing to be 
indulged in, and all sort oflegendsof Krishna 
and Vishnu, especially of his avatdras, are to be 
related (see above, p. 176). The prayer to 
Devaki begins with-tne sragdhard verse just 
translated, (p. 290) which is here described a- 
paurdnika, and then proceeds in the usual sloA.: 
measure thus : 
Honour to thee, to Devaki, who hast borne 
Krishnatous!] 
The goddess blotting oul sins be appeased, be 
worshipped by me || 
The mothert of gods Aditi, art thou, anni- 
hilating all guilt. | 
Therefore I will honour thee now,—be gracious, 
lovely-countenanced one !— |j 
As only the gods honour thee. 
to me, gracious one. | 
Bven as thou attainedst highest happiness when 
thou gottest Ha ri for a son. || 
Just that happiness, O thou goddess, let me 
see—the beautiful son | 
And now follow the prayers to Krishna 
himself :— 
A thousand incarnations makest thou indeed, 
OMadhustdana! | 
No one any where on the earth knows the number 
of thy incarnations ; || 
The gods themselves, Brahma nat their head, 
know not thy real nature. | 
Therefore will I honour thee now as thou 
restest on thy mother’s lap. || 
‘ulfilmy wishes, God ! cancel my wickedness. | 
Make purification for me, O God, blotter-out of 
the fear of earthly pain! || 
The following are the passages belonging to 
this. First from O.{ C. Sa.: 
ramyane evariwidhdi kritud Devaktii navasii- 
kdm,§ tdin Partha nitjayed| bhaktyd gandhadni- 
pakshataih® phalaihtt |: 38 |] 
nn nn anaes 
there is a blank here after ramydm evam >—396 in St. 
stands before 3&0. 
T padydrghyaih pj. Sa, evam samptij. R p. 26, peya- 
niyas tath Rp. 28. 
* gandhapushpa? C Sa R. (both times). 
otal *tair jalai 93.—C. 1S 
th iath sabe So. 1 otal aia Bee dadimsiphalaih | 


Show kindness 
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vijapiraih pitgaphalair ndramgatht panasais ta- 
tha§ | kdladesodbhavair mrishtaih pushtais] chaps 
Yudhishthira | dhydivd *vatdram prdguktam man- 
trend nena mantrayet® || 39 || 
gdyadbhih kinnnaraughaiht satataparicritdty venuvt- 
aéninddair ULhringdrddarsakumbhapravarakritaka- 
rair kiskarair sevyamanas§ | paryanke sé sushuptd 
muditataramand(h)YY putrint samyag dste sd devi 
devamadtd jayaty** suDadonayy, Devaki kdntaripat 
|| 40 
Her abhyaiijayantt Srir§ Peses charandn- 
tike® | nishanndt paiikage ptijydtt namo devyai Sriyd 
enSg | 41 || 
ove Devakyat namah, om Vasudevdya namah, orn 
Valadevdya namah, oii Nanddya namah{ | tty evam- 
bdi nimdiu** samuchchdryaty prithak prithak || 42 || 
pijayeyur dvijadh sarve, stristdrdndm amantrakam | 
Tnstead of 42.43a, Sa. hasthe following verses : 
devavatse namas te ’stu, Krishnotpaddanatatpare |}.42 || 
pdpakshayakard (*ré go 1) devi tushtum ydtu mamd 
*rehetd | pranavdds namo’ ntam cha prithan ndmd- 
nukirtane (nave Sv 1) || 43 || 
kurydt pide vidhijnas cha sarvapdpdpanuttaye | 
Devakyat Vasudevdya Vdsudevdya chatva ht |\44 || 
Valadevdya Nanddya Yasoddya prthak prthak | 
kshtrddisnapanan kritvd chandanend ’nulepayett||45|| 
N. agnyuttdranam kritvd pratemdkapolau sprishtvd 
taddevatdndmamitlamantram (Vr., °tdndai, mila® N 
in Ss omitted) pranavdds chaturthyantam ndma vd, 
asmai (!) devatvasaristhdyai (S, °khydyai N) svdheti 
cho (cha omitted in Vr.) mantran pathan prdnapra- 
tishthdsi. kurydt | asmd ity asya sthdne tattadde- 
vatdindma grdhyam | 
- gdyadbhih ... Devaki divyaripd || its Devakim 
main chi ’pr (N., manchakopari 8. Vr.) vdlakam 
. nilotpaladalachhavim tt (N. 9., evam Devakt 
[sic] saha Vr.) ériKrishnam cha (wanting in Vr.) 
dhydivd, oi namo devyai sriye (sriyas Vr. sriyai 
nima §.) iti Sriyam, Devakisahitarir V.asudevam, 
Yasoddsahttain Nandam, srikvishnasahitarn Vala- 
devam, Chandikdm cha, namo’ntair mdmamantrash 
pijayet | 
Se. vdsasdchhddya Kaunteya pijayet tatra mdm 
dudhah || 10 || 
upachdraih shodasabhir . . . these sixteen upa- 
chdra follow, to which in Sv 3. another angapijd is 
ac acca ee ie Ss ee eS 
t °phalaih O, phalai pakvannath C. 
cee ih ih push 
phates Sia. is O, mukhyath pushpais C, bhavaik pushpath 


% pajayet C.—mantrend ’nena Kaunteya Devakim pt- 
jayen narah Sa. 
a Be kinnarddyaih O. $1. D. N (8 Vr.) K. Ms. 
Pes a ae parivritan O. parivritam O, parigatan Se., 
a 
se So DNs. kinnarai kh sevyaméint, C nora 
sie. vy! Sa K., kin i. 


TT °mukht C Sa N K Ms., °varamukhi D. 
* jonayotu Sa, jayatu gv 1. Ms., disatw D. 
tt sasuid Sa, sut 4K. M. 


3. $ famwja D, 
T 80 0 a. K DMs, tntirdpd "0. divyardpt N. 


added, after which the text proceeds :) atha pari- 
vdradevatdpiijd : 
Devakirn Vasudeva cha Rohintn sa-Baldm tathé | 
Sdtyakiiin cho *ddhavdktrdv Ugrasenddi-Yddavdn 

27 || 
ee Vasoddm tatkdle prastiidm gopagopikah | 
Kdlindim Kdliyat chaiva pijayen admamantra- 
tals || 28 || 

Ms... Devakyat pushpdiijalir dadydt | tatra man- 
trah: gdyadbhih . . kdntartipd ite || visvesvardya 
vssvdya tathd visvabhavdya cha | visvasya (vinyasya 
MS.) pataye tubhyam Govinddya namo namah ttt 
Rrishndya pushpdiijalim dadydt | | 

Kd. nistthdsannaprdkkale sndivd | “srt Krishna- 
prityartham saparivdragsriKrishnaptjam karishya’’ vtt 
samkalpya nydsdn (with .irdma) gankhddi pijdn- 
tary nityavat kritvd || 
paryankastham kinnarddyar yutdm dhydyet tu Deva- 
kim | SriKrishnam bdlakam dhydyet puryanke stana- 
pdyinam || 
srivatsaisavakshasam Sdntam nilotpaladalachhavem | 
sarvdhayantii Devakyadh pddau dhydyech cha tam 
Sriyam || 
evan dhydivd “ Devakyai nama” sit Devikim dvd- 
hyd, mtélamantrena purushasékta-richd vd “ &rt- 
Krishndya namah, érikrishnam dudhaydmity” 
dvdhya, Lakshmin ché "vdhya, “ Devakyai Vasu- 
devdya Yaéoddyat Nanddya &sriKrishndya Rdmdya 
Chandtkdyar” itt ndmnd "vdhya likhitddidevatdh 
* sakalaparivdradevatdbhyo nama” tty dvudhya mau- 
lena stikta-richd vd ’trd "vdiita-Devaky diparivd- 
radevatdsahita-srikrishndya nama tty dsanapddydr- 
ghydchamantydbhyangasndndnt dattvd panchdmry- 
tasndndnte chandanend ’nulepayet, suddhodakdbhi- 
shekdnte vastrayajnopavitagandhapushpdni dhipa- 
dipau cha... dadydi| .... | 

nikioodudpasipnakavanekiat-eisiiod pid | sd 
yathd| wktaprakdrena dhydndvdhane kritvd, D 117° 
1184 (see p. 293) “purusha evedam” (Rik X, 90,2) 
dsanam | D116? 1174 “ etdodn asyets” (Rik X, 90,3) 
pddyam | D 129° 130,131 (see p. 295) “ tripdd 
trdhoa” (BR. X, 90,4) ity arghyam....... | in 
the same way follow also sndnam, paiichdmnitam, 
vastram, yajnopavitam, gandham, pushpam..... 
each introduced by a verse of the purushasikta and 
another verse, then an afigaptjd, after that again in 





§ Srf 9, sé $v 1, Sabie (!) abhyatijayantt At phday 
sarwaihayantt K 3 p ddév amunchayantt B (p. 28). 
ok. K., Devakyd O, devasya C, sridevyds Sa. 
ad By ter 0, 
1 Sv. n a Seat a | 
Sa. inserts here divyagandhinulepanath | parkajaih 
( Pet hive Oe Sv. 1) pojayed devin. : 
e O, Sriyett cha C, sriyai iti Sa. R. K. 

7 one is wanting in ( throughout. After Valadevdya 
namah C. has: §rtKrishndyanamah, Sub hadadry on nomads, 
Nandag opdya, namoh, Fasoddyat namah. 

#8 ity evam Adi vd ‘0 2, visudevadindmani OC. 
: uchchdryaivam, C. 
ft So sv. 1, on drut epayat 
§ Neither Ud. nor Soci is rennet be wue for both differ. 
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the same manner dhupd, dipa, nuvedya, dchamanam 
and. karodvartanam, tdmbitla, nirdjana, pushpdinjals, 
DY evar kritud vidhdnena yathdvibhavasdratah 
|| 110 || 
ns pija vidhdtavyd Devakydh sisavasya (!stsoh ?) 
cha { manirend ?’nena devesin dhydyet paurdnikena 
cha {| 111 || 
gdyadbhih. ......- kdntartipd || 112 || 
Devakyat te namas tubhyam Krishnotpddanatat- 
pare* | pdpakshayakart devi tushtith ydiu maya 
*rehiédé || 113 || 
aditirs devamdtd tvamt sarvapdpaprandsint | atas 
todm pijuyishydmi prasida tvarin vardnane || 114 || 
pajitd ’st yathd devarth prasddary kuru suvrate | 
yathaS Haririr sutasis labdhod prdptd cha¥ nirvratis 
tvayd || 115 || 
tdi eva nirvrttin dehi**suputrdim daréayasva metry | 
ovatdrasahasrdnitt karott madhustidanahS§ || 116 || 
na kaschid avatdrdindm sankhy din jdndtite bhuwrG Y | 
devi bruhmddayo vdpi* svartipan' na vidus tava 
[| 117 | 
atas tuiim pijayishydmt mdtur utsaiigasamsthitamt | 
vanchhitan kuru me deva dushkritamn cha vindsayat 
| 118 | 
pavitrary kuru me§ deva sarsdrdrtibhaydpaha | 
B. tat Pdrtha ptjayed bhaktyd pushpair ndndvi- 
dhath subhaih || 75 || 
chandana(vir) vimalan subhram dadydd vd kunkumamn, 
tadd | karptrdgarudhiipam cha dipaddnam tathawa 
cha || 76 || 
pitavastrena dadydch cha bhaktibhdvena vd punah | 
dédimair bijaptrais cha ndrikelair mahatphalath(!) 
77 | 
‘Ud. Devakiptjd | ehy ehi devi durge tuarin Krishna- 
puryddhivdsini (!) | Vasudevena sahitd mama saubhd- 
gyaddyini || dvdhanam | sarvatirthamaye deva (!) 
sarvagandhamayeti (!) cha | toyend ’nena su (! sic) 
sndtvé punyadurge prasida me || sndnam|..... 
Devakipija | Devakyai’ Vasudevdya® Yasoddyai’ Ro- 
hinyai? Nanddyai (!)° gopdldyai(!)’ samkarapriydyar’ 
paramesvaryat annaptirndyar lakshmya? yogamd- 





Ca. introduces the verses D. 115-1190 in the following 
way (compare above, P- 284) : 
iti niyamaza gribitva ashtadalam padmam chandanena 
likhitvé tasmin. padme 
Kyishnam cha VWalabhadrarh cha Vasudevath cha Deva- 
ae yaaa Yasodém cha Subhadrém Rohinim 
tat. 
svasvanaémné pratishth4pya karnikopari Devakim | 
pajayitva yatha éakty4 prasadam kuru suvrate || 
yathé tvay4 vratara labdhva. .. - 
so that here any mention of a figurative representation 
of the holy family is entirely left out, only their spiritual 
presence is assumed. 


* Krishnotpalanae Cod,, but see Sa. v. 42 above, p. 292. 


+ The following verses are brought in later in Ms., on the 
occasion of the argha to Devakt, in the description of the 
Jayantt (= J) here also however at the pija, and. intro- 
duced with the following words : tatah surabhichandoment 
'mubipya pushpant vastrayugam samarpya Devakine pija- 
yet | tatra mantrak.—v. 1l4a is wanting in Ms., 1140 
and 115a are blended there mto one verse: 





ydyat jaganmatdiyai(!) sukhaddyat’rudrdnyai® par- 
vatyav kdmadaya? rukminét (!) Gamgdyat? rand- 
devyar(!) Yamundyat® sarvasaubhdgyai(!)° Taaakyaz, 
Umayar’ sarasvatyai(!) putraddyad (!) revatyat’ brok- 
minyat mahdkdlyat® | 

‘““Some wish here still another rite’: with 
these words O C Sa introduce the statement 
about a gift of honour (urgha, argham, arghyam) 
to be addressed to the moon atitsrismg. It is 
to be preceded by a similar one to Krishna 
himself, in which he is first invoked by 
forty of the names of Vishnu, whereupon 
amid reciting of prayers prepared in a pecu- 
liarly solemn form, water for bathing, gifts of 
honour, sandalwood, incense, and a couch are 
offered to him. The prayer to the moon invokes 
it to accept the argha-gifts in company with 
rohint, and by this is meant here not Bala- 
rima’s mother, but that star, the favourite 
station of the moon, Aldebaran, whose coincid- 
ing with the date of the festival itself gives to 
the latter, as we have already seen, the Jayanti- 
form. After this K rishna himself, rohiniand 
the moon, K rishna’s two pairs of parents, 
and his brother V aladeva—that is, probably, 
images of all them,—are to be put up on a place 
prepared and suitable for offerings (see above, 
p- 174), and to be worshipped. 

What is put down here as only the opinion 
of some is, according to M (f. 830: atra Ja- 
yantya chandradrghyasyd ’vasyankartavyatvat) 
necessary ; and the rest of the texts also, as far 
as they mention at all this gift of honour to 
the moon (Ca. Sb. Vil. Vi2, Ud. J have nothing 
regarding it), bring it in as an integral part of 
the celebration. They differ, however, from 
O C Sa, first of all in this, that as far as they 
at all recognize the birth-ritual (see imme- 








pojité tvazh (si J.) yath& devaih prasanndtvam vardpijité 
tu mayA (metatha J.) bhakty4 prasédara kuru savrate. Io 
J. however, the half-verse atas tvam “pijayishydmt sdto (P) 
bhavadhayasva (!) va goes before. 

t adite sarvamdtas tvath, J. 

§ 115), 116a, also in K. 

"| te K. Ms. J.’sau Ca. 

w# So also K., devi Ms. J. Ca. 

++ supatrim, K Ca—Ms. adds to this namo devyai ite 
di (!) mantrena Devakyat gandhadini samonpya; and J. 
has °yasva ma iti | tato devam samarchayet : 

tt 1160-1184 in Ké4. 

§ karoshi Madhusidana, Ms. J. Ca. KA. 
T nate sarrkhydvatardndm (1 Ca J. Ki, °vatérdimovea, 

Ms.) kaschij jandti vai bhuwr (tattvatah Ka.) Ms. J. Ca, Ka. 

* ye cha Ka. 

+ °gam Asthitamn Ca, “gavdsinam Ka. ; 

+ duhkritam var Ms. (breaks off) dubkrifa naiva nd- 
Sanja. (etam chaiua ?) J. 

§ kurushve me priyam Ca. kurushua me adaydain J. 
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diately ; D. Ca. Se. Vil. Vi2. J. KG. leave it 
quite out of view) they make it precede this 
celebration addressed to the moon (IMs. Ud. take 
up a peculiar position in regard to this); and 
also distribute somewhat differently the prayers 
given by OC Sa, giving them not here, but at an 
earlier stage (see p. 292), and introduce other 
prayers instead of them. 

According to D. a cocoanut in a shell is first 
of all to be offered as argha-gift to Krishna 


in company with De vaki, with the following ° 


prayer :— 

Hail to thee, O son of Devaki, who givest desired 
fruits. | 

Thou wast born for Kansa’s death, for the 
lightening of the earth’s burden, || 

For the destruction of the Kauravas, for the 
annihilation also of the Daityas, 

And for the good (welfare) of the Pandavas, 
for the re-establishing of the right, || 

Hor the destruction of the Dinavas, thouscion 
of Vasudeva’s stem! | 

Take, Hari, thou with Devaki, the gift 
offered thee by me.|| 
After this, water is poured into the shell, they 

put flowers, roasted barley, and sandalwood 

into it, kneel down on the earth, and offer this 

as argha tothe moon. Also according to B. 

(quite briefly) the argha-gift to Krishna 

precedes that to the moon. According to 

fi N K Ms. Ké. however, the argha-gift (water 

in the shell, &c.) to the moon is offered first. 

Moreover K. makes a similar one to Devakt 


alone to come after this one, with the prayer 


(see p. 291), “Even as thou attainest highest 
happiness. . .”; and her worship is repeated at 
each watch through the night. According to 
Ms. the argha-gift to the moon, which is to be 
solemnized ontside, is to be followed directly 
by a birth-celebration, (see immediately below) 
inside (that is, in the honse), after that 
an argha-gift to Krishna with the prayers, 
“Thon wast born for Kahsa’s death. ..”, 
then offerings of perfumes and such-like 
to Devaki with the same prayer as K., 
and then new prayers to Krishna con- 





4] This verse is, according to R. from the Sivarahasya ; 
Af. has a similar one from the Vishnudharmottara (see 
above, p. 163). 

* Where, however, 440-52 are wanting ; they are found 
again in Oa, 49b-51, with important variant readings. In 
D are also found farther 4356-470, 52; in R. (pp. 28, 29) 
445,-52. .N., 52 in Se. K. Bha. 

t vridiyarntoram 0. 


clude, ‘“* A thousand incarnations indeed... .” 
(see p. 201, D. 1160). In Kd. after the arghe- 
gift to the moon a similarone follows to K ris h- 
na with the prayers, “Thou wast born... .”’ 
(as above), and thereafter an ardent prayer to 
him for deliverance from sin and need. 
Lastly, RN do not make any more such gifts 
follow the argha-gift to the moon, but only 
prayors to Krishna,—in the first place, namely, 
those prayers with the forty names of Vishnu 
(along with a finale specially belonging to it), 
and then the samo beautiful prayer, as Xd. It 
runs thus : 
Save me, Lord of all the worlds! 
(from) out of the sahsdra-sea ! | 
Snatch me away, blotter-out of all guilt, from 
the flood of pain and grief, O Lord !]| 

Lord of all worlds! save me, »;who fell into the 
stream of life, | 

O son of Devaki! Lord of salvation! Hari! 
out of the samisdra-sea ! | 

Snatch me away, blotting out all pain, from the 
flood of sickness and trouble, Hari !|| 

Thou Vishnu, helpest the miserable if they 
think only of thee. | . 


Hari! 


I, God, am very miserable. Save me out of the 


sea of trouble! 
Lotus-eyed one! Iam sunk in the sea of delu- 
sion and folly. [ 
Save me, God, Lord of gods! Besides thee 
there is indeed no protector !|| 
As child,{ as young man, or as old man, what 
good (deed) | 
Imay have done, bring it-to perfection now 
Blot out my faults, Hala yudha! |} 
The texts belonging to this are as follows 
first in O. C.* Sx. 
vedhyantaramt aptchanti kechid atra dvijottamiths 
| 43 | 
chandrodaye sasdikdya argharn dadydd dhari vi 
smaran§ | anaghan Yodmanai sauriin*tvaikunthan 
purushottamam || 44 || 
vdsudevar hrishikesam mddhavam madhustidanam | 
vardhamt+ pundarikdkshai, nrisvitharn daityast 
danam || 45 | 
ddmodaram{t padmandbharz kesavam garwiladhva 
jamss | 
Sa ae ao a ae 
I So C °ttamah O 1., °ttama O 2, atratva straywh Su. 


§ Sa C Sa R, smaret O. 

Ti] anargham O 2, anarhyam O1, anata sv 1. 

*F saurin, : 

TF vdrdhai O Sa D.; this hemistich is wanting in Ca. 
TT V. 46 is wanting in su, 

§§ tua “dyawh, D. 


Ocroper, 1877. | 
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govindam achyutam krishnamY anantam apardjitam 
| 46 || 
idhokshajais jagadvtjam® sargasthityantakdranam | 
inddinidhanari, visvarivt trailokyesaint trivekramam 
| 47 |i 
nirdyanai: chaturvihwi &ainrkhackhakragadddharaii | 
pitdmvaradharais nityais vanamdlivibhishanam] FT 
Il 48 | 
érivatsitiikah jagatsetun sridharan Sripatin harim** 
yogesvardy att yogasumbhandya yogapatayett govin- 
dityanamo§§ namah ||49\| sndnamantrah 
yajnesvardya yujrasambhaviiyayajnapataye govinddya 
namo numah | argha-chandana-dhipamantral] | vis- 
vesvurdyarisnasambhandya® visvapataye govinddya 
namo namal || 50 || nedved yamantrah | 
dharnesvardya dharmasambhavdyay dharmapaiaye g. 
n. n. || DL || Sayanamamantraht | 
kshtroddrnavasambhitta Atrinetra§-samudbhava | g7- 
hinds rohan Y sasdikesarohinyd sahito mama || 52 || 
sthandile** sthdpayedtt devainsachandrdmi{t rohineris 
tathdS§ | Devaktin Vasudevan cha Yasoddeis Nandarin 
eva chaY || 53 || 
Valadevari* tathd pitjya sarvapdpath pramachy ate | 
B. patraptigais(!)\tu sandadhydd arghasn srikesavas- 
ya(au akshara wanting) | pekvdnndné (an alcshara 
wanting) sarvint havishydnndné sarvasah || 78 || 
naivedyar kirayet tatra pigdin kritud vidhdnatah | 


seivopeumaninnemnnomneedsisanisnun freee attisimentitANA natn HT RATTAN RAT I CTT 


T amarorjiter D. 

* juganmathen. R, qapisaris pundartkiksham Sa. 
+ devam Ca. vishnurt Sa. RN. 

t triloketam KR. N. 

§ pitdnavitraais jaganndtham Ca. 

4 brishitui Ou st. RN. 


_ ** Ca adds to this: upendram Devakistinum pranamimi 
ee {trihi mfra deva devesa hare garnsirasdgarit 
it 





In R., where 4-4b-49a occur also earlior (p. 97) introduced, 
by the words Garuda-Bhavish yottara-vachanini Raja- 
mirtanda-Krityachintémanidhritani, athé: tam evopavaset 
kflai réitrau kury’ch cha j4garam | ekdgrenaiva bhavena 
Vishnor néminukirtanarn|| the following verses are added. 
here (so also in N, with exception, however, of 1b, 2b; vv. 
8-7a also in Kd.) 

prapadye “ham sadé devam garvakdmaprasiddhaye (Sara- 
nam tu prapadye ’hath sarvakdmirthasiddhayo N.) | evar 
pathitv’ varadarh Krishnam vandeta bhaktitah || 1 || 

ranamini sad devarn visudevath jagatpatim | ndimaény 
étini sarakirtya gatyartham prarthayen narah {| 2 
trdhimarh sarvalokega (sce above Ca) hare samsArasigar4t | 

trahi marn sarvapfpaghnua duhkhasokdrnavat prabho || 3 || 

sarvalokeévara trahi patitam m4im bhavarnave | Devaki- 
nandana ériga hare samsdrasdgardt (this hemistich 1s want- 
ing in Ka) || 4 || : 

trihi maxn sarvaduhkhaghna (°pfpaghna N.) rogagok4r- 


a 


ah Tal | durgat&ns tréyase vishno ye smaranti sakrit- 
sakrit 
so “hata dev& ’tidurvrittas tr&hi mérh Sokasagarat | 
‘this verse is wanting in KA) pushkaréksha nimagno "ham 
mayavijnanasdgare || 6 || ; ; 

trahi miza deva devega tvatto n& ’nyo ’sti rakshita || 

++ The readings in 490-51 differ so considerably in Sa. 
Ca. that I give up communicating them. Other variations 
also in D. 1196-1220. in RB. (p. 28). in N, (where vv. are 
formed after the analogy of the Satarudriya;prayers. Vs. 
cvi, 17-21, with special reference, moreover, to the Géruda- 
Purana), andin Kd. In all these texts (DRN. Ka.) these 
verses however are not ‘introduced here, but earher, a8 
belonging to Krishna’s pid. ; 

tt “rays yogesar O; the above reading is borrowed from 
the parallelism. ! 





dadyid arghati chandramase rohintisahitdya cha 
| 97 | 
D. begins in 1195-123, by prayers to accom- 
pany offerings of incense, lamps, and meats, 
in the way staicl in O; then as follows): 
vdrdhai punta (3.455. 462) || 124 || govtndam achyu’ 
(O 46%. 472) || 125 | 
ndmdny etdni sa. ikirtya bhaktibhdvakritdijalth | 
evai samprarthyr rovindam pdire tdinramye sthitam 
l| 126 ||) (Lhe verses 127-134 now following stand 
in Se. as 37-42): 
tatus tu ddpayed argham} indor wlayatal Suchile | 
Krishndya prathenain dadyad Devakisakitdya che 
{| 127 |] 
nilikeraphalenaivat dadydd evar vichakshanah | 
Krishndyaparayd bhakty i sankhenaval 4 vidhinatah 
|| 128 || 
namas** te Devaktputra vdiichhitirthaphalaprada | 
jitalt+ Kansavahdrthiye bhiibhetrottdrandya cha 
| 129 | 
Kauravdadtt vindédya-daitydndsn nid handya§§ 
cha | PdndavdndaiG hitdrthdya dharmasaisthapa- 
niya cha|| 1380 || 
dinavindin® vindsdya Vasudevakulodbhava | 97- 
hind rohyam mya dattar Devakyd sahito haret 


| w3t | 


eee ere eng ACR CC CC A 


§§ namo is wan’ ing. 

@ arghan? O. 

* yisvanisar? O, 

* From visvapataye to dharmasambhavaya is wanting 
shoe Oa ie 
t gdyana? O. 
§ Atrigotra, Sa. D. KE. Sv. 3. Vr. Ka. 
{T eryhyar, Su. D. RN. EK. Bhd. Se. 
#% Ty Sx. as well asin s«. R. N. K. Bhd. Ka. there follows 
first another sentence (quoted also in Ms): 

jyotsnipate namas tubyarn (jnotsniyah pataye tubhyam 
R.N.) jyotishim pataye namah (namas te jyotishim pate 
K. Ms. Bhd. Se. Ms.) | 

namas te rohinik‘inta arghyam nah (argo me, Ms.) pra- 
tigrihyatdm (sudhAvisa namo ‘stu te BR. N, grihand’ ’rghy- 
arn namo ’stu te Sz.) || 58 || 

++ khydpayed O. 

Ti sachandrdai O, Sasairhavin Sa. 

2 rohintyutam, Sa, ; 

Nanddrs chaiws Yasodayd, Sa. 

* This hemistich stands in Sa.thus: | ‘ 

Valadevam wmayA sardham bhadrayé paraya (bhaktya 
paramayA Sy. 1) ntipa | sampiijya vidhivad dehi kim napnoty 
atidurlabham || 60 || : 

ekAdagin fh vindatyab kotayo yah (gih Sv Dprakirtitah | 
tabhih krishnashtamtf tulyé tato *nantachatardast [| 61 || 
(This verse is evidently a gloss). 

+ arghyans, Sc. ; 

t nérikelena (rena, Sv. 3) Suddhena, Sc. 

§ arghyam, Sc. 

qT sankhe kritvd, Sc. 

#* Sic. wants this hemistich. | . 

+t vv. 1296-121 (with variations) also in Bhd. Ms. Ka. 
(twice, f. 20b and f. 21a; v. 1290, 1300, 131b, in J.also. 

The two hemistichs of this verse are transposed in 


pay re : 
| Bhd. Ké. (£. 20b) the first hemistich is wanting in Ms. 


Pénddvanam hitaya cha, K4. £. 200. 
daivatandis, Ms. devdndats cha Ka £. 206. 
- as hemistich is wanting in Sc. Bhd. Ms. Ké. (both 
times). é 
+ sahito mama, Ms.—Sc. adds: Krishnarg hyamamtrah | 
and Bhd.: itt sriKrishndrg hyam dady it, tatraiva Bha- 
wishye chamarary hamantrau—(see p. 295) kshirodd, 
jyotsna.® 
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dadyddt yah sakalam urvir sasdqgarasabhiidhardn | 
arghyaddnena tat punyam labhate minavo bhuv 
| 132 | 
saikhe kritvd tatas toyam§ sapushpdkshatdchanda- 
nam | jdnubhydm avaninY gatvd chandrdyd ’rghy- 
am* nivedayet || 133 || 
kshiroddrnava’. . . sahitah sa&int+ || 184 | 
dadhit* dérvdkshatair arghyaty dativd Krishna-éa- 
siikoyah |... 
R. (pp. 28. 29; and N, as well as 8. Vr., agree 
with this in almost all particulars) : 
chandrodaye (O44a) . . harim smaran | tadvidhié 
cha: sankhe toyaiin (D133)... nivedayet || 
erghyamantrah: kshtroddrnava® (O 52) . sahito 
mama || somdya somesvardya somapataye somasumbha- 
vidya govinddya namo namah | prandmamantro, yathd 
jyotsndydh? (Sa. 58). . namo ’stu te || 
ndbhomandaladipdyaS§ siroratuiya dhirjateh{] | 
kaldbhir vardhamdadya namas chandrdya chdraue || 
tatas chd: ’naghamn vdmanam (O 442-492) ity-ddind 
pranamdmi sadd devai Vdsudevarn jagatpatim ity 
antena nimakirtanaprandmau | 
irdéht mdm (see above, p. 295) ity-ddind tvatto nd 
“nyo *stirakshitety antena, yad vdlye yach** cha kau- 
mire vdrddhake yach cha yauvane yauvane yach cha 
odr’ N. Kd) | tat punyam vriddhim dpnotu (dydtu 
KG.) pdparm hara (daha Kd.) haldéyudha || iti éivara- 
hasyiyena prdrthanaiy kurydt (iti mantraih prar- 
thayet N) | 

K. tato ( . . nimddeh koranam) mantrena vai da- 
dyach chandrdyd ’rghyas samdhitah | Sankhe toyam® 
(D. 133), kshtroddrnava’ (0. 52), jyotsndpate’ (Sa. 
58), yathd putram (D. 115). 116¢, see above, p. 
293) ttt Devaky-arghah , tatah pushpdijalim dattud 
ydme-ydme prapijayet | 

Ms. chandrodaye vahih sasmdjyam, (?} padmopari 
pushpakshatandrikelopetena sankhend "rghyam dad- 
ydt | tatra mantrah, jyotsndpate® (Sa 58) | fato ’ntar 
dgatya, jayaghantddind srikKrishnajanma paribhdvya, 
tam adbhutaty vdlakam ity ddtn janmaslokin (see 
Bhdgavata Pur. X. 3, 9ff.) pathitod sri-Krishndyd 
‘rghar dadydt | tatra mantrah : 
jatah Kensa° (D. 129% 130% 131%) sakito mameti | atho 
yogésvardya Devaktsahitdya cha (there is probably 


a blank here | pijitd tu mayd bhaktyd prasddam(D. 
115. 1162, see above, p. 


mantrena Devakyai gandhdditni 
(D. 1164-118, where Ms. 
ofthe verse) | 


ee 
t ae The toy this eae r 
Oi am sam a RN K. 
dharantm BN  K. anarion Vr. 
: pide oi aed - 
sahatasya ¢  sahitah pradho sv. 8—se, 
the word jyotsndpate® (sa. 58) follow here ; and I 
it the wor chan. arghyamantrah. 
This hemistich is wanting in Sc. 
namo mandala? N (§ Vry 


This adjective referring to Siva, characterizes the 


Samarpya, avatdra® 
breaks off in the middle 


makes 
after 


293) namo devyat itt di (1). 


ee eee 

Kd. duddasdingulavistdram raupyamay oC rir) sthands- 
lddiltkhitom vd rohintyutam chandran: somesvardya 
somdya tathd somodbhavdya cha | somasya pataye 
wtyarr tubhyarn somdya vat namah || 
ut sumpijya sapushpakusachandanan toyan san- 
khendddy a, kshirodd® jyotsnd? iti mantrdbhy dm chan- 
drdydt ’rghyam dadydt | tatah SriKrishndyd rghyarn 
dadydt, tatra mantrah: jdtah Katsa® sahito kare 
iti | tatah prdvthayet : trahki mdi °pdnam daha’ ha- 
ldyuchety | 

And now midnight has come, the time at 
which, according to the legend (see Vishnu- 
dharmotiara in M., above, p. 164), Krishna’s 
birth took place ; now therefore the celebration 
of the solemn birth-ritual follows. First of all 
the gift (see p. 173 above) called ‘a pouring 
out of riches,” made of melted butter mixed 
with sugar according to taste, is to be offered 
in the fire, and thereupon the whole ritual con- 
nected with a birth, vardhdpanam, or jdta karmat 
is to be performed, especially the cutting of the 
navel, the worship of the goddess Shashth j, 
and the ceremonial of giving the name, etc. : 
all this and one after the other, ‘immediately,’ 
(tatkshandt) stillin that night. Under other 
circumstances the Shashth? celebration is 
accomplished precisely on the sixth day; the 
nimakarman,t on the other hand, not before 
the tenth day (various other dates besides are 
given for it, see K. ili, 1f.10b, Sanhskdra Kau- 
stubha 956, 96a). Both days, the sixth as well 
as the tenth, are, moreover, according to the 
customary ritual, specially celebrated by watch- 
ing during the whole night and by the repeated 
offering of gifts to the tutelary deities of the 
birth (see pp. 174, 283 above); the men, indeed, 
are to keep themselves armed during the night 
(perhaps in the event of bad demons to be able 
to repulse them) ; the women, on the other hand, 
dance and sing: thus K. iii, 1f. 9a, according 
to Markandeyain the Mitdksharé : 
rakshantyd tathd shashtht niéa tatra viéeshatah | 
rdtrau jdgaranam kdryam janmaddndim tathd balth || 
purushdh éastrahastas cha nrityagttasé cha yoshstah | 
ratrau jdgaranam kuryur dafamydm chaiwa sttake ll 
Thus, then, it may be explained how O C Sa do 


rl ac 


verse which occurs besides only in Nas one of those Saiva 
outbursts which are fonnd in z. and elsewhere (see above, 
pp. 167, 289 ; below p. 298.) 

* yad va kvachana K&—M. quotes the first hemistich 
from the Visknudharmottora, see above, & 168. 

t To this belongs also (see K. iii., 1. ) a Srdddham to 
the manes, and to this probably the passage of the Brah- 
marveivarta quoted b a 26 (above, p. 167a,) refers. 

Lt Madanaratne Gradiye: stiitakdnte n&dmakarma 
vidheyam svakulochitarh, quoted in K. 
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not mention anything about this; for them this 
watching through the night, with its accom- 
paniment of dancing and singing, is probably 
jast an integral part of the birth-ritual; still 
their complete silence regarding this point is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as there are 
added here some special peculiarities (see im- 
mediately below). The more specially all this 
is treated of im the other texts. In the first 
place M. himself (see f. 808, p. 168 above) 
mentions the jégaranam as an integral part of 
the celebration; he also brings in a special 
passage regarding it (see p. 164) from the 
Néradiyasanhitad: uposhya janmachihndni§ ker- 
yaj jéqaranmi te yah.— too, quotes similar 
passages from the Gdruda-and Brahmavaivarta- 
Puranas (see p. 167b above), as well as from 
an unnamed work of the same kind (see p. 298 
below) according to which V isude va isnowG 
io be praised with all sorts of songs of praisc,* 
and then the night to be further spent in sing- 
ing, music anddancing. N says shortly the 
listening to old legends, &c. as belonging to 
it. Thus also Sb, in bringing into prominence 
the festive character of the whole celebration. 
8 appoints that, in particular, legends of 
Krishna’s nativity shall be listened to, and 
shell-music accompany the dancing; also now 
at midnight rich presents, among others, a cow 
with her calf, are to be given. The remaining 
texts leave the birth-ritual quite out of view, but 
they dwell the more specially on the festive 
watching through the night. Only Vz1. Ca have 
nothing at all about it. Ms. likewise; but this 
probably only because the manuscript lying be- 
fore us breaks off in the middle; if we are 
allowed to supply the omission from ~J——and 
this appears quite allowable. The jdgaranam 
takes place also according to Ms., and it does 
so with listening to the description “of the 
games of young Krishna.’ Hereby pro- 
bably the Bhégavata-Purdna is specially to be 
thought of, as Ms. indeed desires, also in the 





_ § Are the astrological characteristics of the nativity, or 
as it the ritual itself, that is meant by this ? 


_4] After the argha-gift to the moon which R. N. K. Ms., 
differing ‘from OC Sa (see p. 298 above) place after the 
birth-ritual. These “songs of praise’ follow here im- 
“mediately after the prayer given above, p. 294. ! 


* To this probably refer also the quotations ee hal 
ardhardtre. .. abhyarchanam sauwreh from the Vishnu- 
rahasya in M- (p. 167 above), and ardhardtre ’rchanath 
hareh from the Gag uda in R. above (p. 164). 


‘ In another place (f.192), also, Ms. appeals directly to 
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immediately preceding phase of the festival 
(see p. 296 above), that walking within (in 
the house) amid shouts of victory and sound of 
bells, one “should imagine to himself men- 
tally Kyrishna’s birth while reciting of the 
following verses referring to it:—tam adbhutam 
bdlakam.’’ Now these verses are described} in 
Ud. as borrowed directly from the Bhdgavata, 
where in fact they are really found (X, 3, 9-13); 
according to Wid. they are to be recited at the 
very moment at which the birth of K rish- 
na is fixed; and the watch through the night 
is to be spent in reciting hymns against the 
Rikshasas, &c.—D too denotes the reciting of 
legends about Krishna’s life, as they are 
found in the Bhdgavata and in the Harivaisa, 
as forming an integral part of the festive 
watehing through the night, and extols with 
full tones the merit of such recitals for readers 
and hearers. To singing, music, and dancing, 
which, along with the listening to legends, also 
Sc. Vi 2. bring into special prominence, are to 
be added according to D also other amusements, 
icense, lumps, selected meats, &c.—In Kd. first 
a passage from the Agnipurdza is produced, 
which adds other pretty tales (“in the local 
dialects,” Ka@. explains), as well as spectacles in 
general (“ dancing and such-like”’ explains Xd.) 
to the Purdna legends, singing, and music as the 
enjoyments of thenight. After listening to the 
legends of the nativity and childhood, those 
who take part in the festival shall pour milk on 
each other, and sprinkle each other with it, 
for which pastime a passage from the Bhdga- 
vata (which I cannot verify) is quoted. In 
this form the festival is said to hear now im 
the Maratha country the name of Gopdlakéld 
(ila ?). 

The texts belonging to this are as follows, 
first of all in O C Sa. (also in BP p. 26. 
K.) :-— 
ardhardtre vasordhdrim kurydd vai tatra sarpisha } 
I] 54 || 


the Bhigavata, places it before the Ramayana and the 
Bhérata (the Krishna-valaltta is, however, brought forward 
there along with these three works asa separate text). The 
thus: devaptijam eve nder tat . sarvebbyah 





Pena svn ples &8 igya sahasran stotrani 

svayam pr&ésyoparisya tran 
oe iva sri BE Agavata- imfyana-Bhératakethém Krishna- 
vilaltlarh dhruvacharitrat cha éruty4, nélikerfidind mahér- 
ghyarh dattva svayarm gitanrityddini kuryat | fni cha 
pasyet, net tu (ta ne tu MS.) Seer tar upahased vii | evar 
ratrim ativahya prabhéte kosakim(?) gayet 1 


t phtayed gudasarpishd C. R. K., patayed dravyasas- 
pisha Sa. 
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totah samptijyatdin§ shashthi,§ ndmddikaranam ma- 
ma* | kartavyam tatkshandd rdtraut .. || 55 | 

B. ardhardire tadd deyd sanatsd gauh payasvint 
I’ 80 || 
ath ’nydna (cha) ddndnt deydni nijasaktitah | gtta- 
vddyai, tathd nvrityai saiid.iadhvanisamanvitam 
oe 
tathé bhagavatas tatra srotavy 4 janmasambhaui | 
tato vardhdpanaiin shashthirir (g4 air MS.) jeétakarma 
cha kdrayet || 82 || 

Sd. rdtrau jigaranai krstud (kurydd Sv. 2) gtta- 
nvityddibhih saha | purdnath sicirapdthats cha jdta- 
niniidishitsavath || 62 || 

fi. (p. 28) tuto (after the sripiijd with 0 v. 41) 
guiaghritair vasordhdrdsis nddichhedanarirt shashtht- 
ptjanai, nimakaranddikast cha kurydt | tjayeyur’ 
(0 432) amantrakam chandrodaye. . . . (see. p. 296) 
prdrthanam kurydt | 
tatah stotrath stutiin kritud vdsudevan jandrdanam | 


gitavdditranrityais cha Seshasn kdlasiy yathdsukhan | 


nayed itt seshale | 

N. tato gavyaghritend ’gnau vasordharch (rds Vr.), 
kvachid gudaghriteneti | tato jdétakarma-ndlachheda- 
shashthiptjd-nimakarmdat saiikshepena kdrydni | 
tatas chandrodaye. . (see p. 296), ttt mantraih prdr- 
thayet | tata stotrapathanapurdnasravanddi jdga- 
ranann, kritud. . . 

ALS. (see above, p. 296) tato ‘ntar dgatya jaya- 
ghaniddind Srikrishnajanma paribhdvya “tam ad- 
bhutan vdlakam” ity addin janmdslokdn pathitud 
Srikrishndyd rghari. dadydt. . 

J. (preceding isa pid to Devaki with D. 
114-1164, goes before, and to Krishna with 
D. 116b-119a) : 


evant samptijyd ‘rghan dady dt, tatra mantrah : jatah 
Kaisa’ (D. 129) 1302 131.) sahito hareti (J) | tato 
dltipa-dipag hritapakvédyanekanaivedya-kishmandd- 
diphalatdmvttlint samarpya Krishnavdlalild varna- 
nikarnanapradhdnash jdgaranaie kritud. . . ) 
Ud. sriKrishnajanmasamaye Bhigavatoktena (X, 3, 
9-13) stutih : 
tam adbhutam bdlakam ambujekshanam, chaturbhujaiia, 
Sankhagadddyuddyudham | ésrtvatsalakshmari gala- 
Sobhikaustubham, pitdmvaram, sdndrapayodasaubha- 
gam || 9 || | 
mahdrghaS§-vaidiryakiritakundala-, tvishd parishvak- 
tasahasrakuntalam | udddmakdiichy aig adakankanddi. 
bhir, virochamdnar Vasudeva aikshata. | 10 | 
savismayotphullavilochano arity  sutarp, utlokyd 
*nokadundubhih sadd | Krishndvatdrotsavasambhra- 
Ss neERSnee 
§ tato vardhdpananiz C R., tato vardhdpayen nélam Sa, 


néidtvardhipanai K.—For nla, ‘ navel-string,’ compare: 


prartiapras tian tu ndbhinilena veshtitah K. ITI, 1 fol. 
{ shasthyd ©, shashthoh R. 


all. ‘ : 
pe a ndmidikam mama, Sa., nindpeh karanam 


T takshandd eva, C, 
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mo “spresan,{ 
gavdm || 11 || 
athainam astaud avadhdrya ptirusham, pare natdirsah* 
kritadhth kritdijalih | svarochishd Bharata stttikd- 
grihain virochayantan gatachih prabhivavit || 12 || 
Vasudevat uvdcha : vidito ’st bhavdn sdkshdt puru- 
shah prakviteh parah | kevaldnubhavdnandasvartipal 
sarvabudihidvek || 13 || 
idan vishnur iit pradakshind .. . brdhmanabhoja- 
nena trayodasa brdhmandn yajamdnah tarpa- 
yeshye. ow. | jdgaranan rdtrau, stktam pathitod 
rikshoghnain nducdsitktans | 

D. tatas tu parito vishnor nisdon tdrir yatnato 
nayeé || 135 || 
gitas cha vividhair vddyair nriiyair ndndvidhair 
apt | dhitpair dipais cha naivedyais tdmbalaé cha 
muhur muhuh || 1365 || ° 
charitan, Devakistinor vdchantyai vichakshanail lane 
evan jigaranan kritud Ssdstrapathddibhir naraih 
| 145 || 

Se. ittharh samprdrthya devesarh rdtrau jdgaranam 
charet | gitanrityddindg chaiva purdnasravanddi- 
bhih || 44 || 

Vi 2. evar pijd cha kartavyd rdtrau jlgaranany 
tathé || 41 || 
gitqvdditrasarnyuktam purdnapathanena cha | 

Ka (.. haldyudhett—see p. 296) | atha pitjdnanta- 
rakrityam Agnipurdne : 
ity evam ptjayitud tu purushasitktaih (P) savaish- 
navath | stutud vdditranirghoshair gttavdditramait- 
galath, || 
sukathdbhir vichitrdbhis tathd prekshanakair api | 
purvetihdsaih paurdnaih kshipet tdor éarvartiis uve 
pet || 
atra kathdsu vaichitryam  desabhdshdkdvyakritam, 
siiktdndm prdg-ukteh, purdnakathindm ante ’bhi- 
dhdndt, prekshanakdni nrityddint | tathd cha vaidi- 
kastiktakaranakastutivisishtah paurdnetihdsaméésrite 
gitanrityayutadesabhdshakdvyapramukhakathdkara- 
nako jdgaro viprddivarnatrayasya vidhiyate, éadrda- 
din praté etddvisajdgarasya vidhdtum ayogyatudd 
vachandntarena tu stiktddirahitagttddivisishto var- 
nachatushtayasddhdrano vidhtyate || gokulasthajan- 
malilddisravanottarasis vaishnavaih parasparam da- 
dhyddibhih sechanar kdryam, dadhikshiraghritdm- 
bubhih dsitichanto vilimpanta ityddi-sriBhdgavata- 
vachanena tathd vidhtkalpandt |! ayam utsavo ’dhund 
Mahdrdshtradese gopdlakdleti (or possibly Jé2eti ?) 
vyava)hriyata itt me bhdts | etat sarvam Kaustube 
érimad-Anantadevaih spashttkritam astiti na ma- 
hyam astiyd kdryd | et ddrisakathdyuto jadgaro ’nyatra 
aa 


t R. p. 27, vardhdpanart nadtchedanam. 
ests a MS., mahdrha Chamb. 669c. (= A.) and 

c. (= B.). 

T gavim ayutam asprisat, manasd ddtavan, Kanrsani- 
grihitasya ddndsambhavdt | Gplutah vydptah sndtah 


schol. in Bhdgav. 
So AB., paragatémgah MS. 
t So MS., Valadeva (sic!), AB, 
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Ramanavamyekddasyddyutsaveshv apy “thyah, pijd- 
jdgarddivisishtavratotsavasdmy dt, Mahdrdshtriyeshu 
tatha *chardch cha | 
Now then, when the morning breaks, a festival, 
as great as that which has (just) been held to 
K rishna is to be consecrated to De vakit 
Atit the Brihmanas are feasted, and rich 
rewards are given to them in gold, possessions in 
land, cattle, clothes, flowers, and whatever each 
most desires, in order to please Krishna 
thereby. He then dismisses them with the 
salutation— 

‘Wail to him, the god whom the goddess 
Devakihas begotten of Vasudeva | 

For the protection of the earthly Brahman- 
hood (hail to him!) the Brahman-souled! || 

Good luck be to Vasudeva, for the good 
of cows and Brahmanas! | 

Peace be! Promise of happiness be !’’— 

Thus O CO Sa., with addition of all sorts of 
promises of reward for those who thus cele- 
prate the high festival of the goddess De- 
vaki every year. In Sa. there is another 
addition found, according to which the relatives, 
as also the miserable and helpless, are to be 
feasted, before he (the master of the house) 
may eat anything himself. R N give also a 
formula for this péranam, breakfast, and N con- 
tains the important direction that previously the 
image (of the god) shall also be presented to a 
Braihmana. It is surprising that this direc- 
tion should be wanting in O 0 Sa, for M. recog- 
nizes it also (see above, p. 163) as an integral 
part of the Jayanti celebration. According to 
Vi. 2, J. itis the dchdrya, ‘ teacher,’ to whom 
the image, along with numerous other presents, 
regarding which particularly Vi 2. treats very 
much in detail, is to be given. The accounts 
in Ms. on occasion of the Rémanavami etc. show, 
too, that a similar giving away of the image of 
the gods worshipped at the festival to the teacher, 
is in fact a universal custom of the V ais hna- 
vas, a8 we find it again throughout the Vardaha- 
purdna also, on occasion of the ten or eleven 
avatéra-festivals According to D, too, in the 
morning, when the sun has driven all the 
darkness away, in the first place the necessary 


Be i 

t O.: 0, Bae ee te in 56, ee ee 
understands as Durg 4 ; see above, Pp. A! : a 

§ v. 55-61, 66, also in RB. Sk., 560, 57 in M (81a), 58. 59 
in N., 56b. 58. 59 in D, 69 in K. 

koaryo, $v. R. Sk., karyam OC sa. 
* °tsavai, O Sa. 
+ brahmanarz, O 2. 
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morning-ritual is to be accomplished ; thereupon 
the god, in company with Devaki, is to be 
worshipped once more, quite as before, and then, 
“all this” (obviously all that had been made use 
of at the festival, the images included) is to be 
given toa Brihmana who is an inmate of the 
house; after this only the other Brihmanas 
too—are to be fed, and to have presents given 
them, and then may he, the giver of the feast, 
himself eat too. N (C. Vr.) does not in this case 
make any special mention at all of Devaki, 
but appoints quite generally that “the wor- 
ship’’—or if we prefer C. Vr.’s way of reading, 
specially only “ the worship of the god,’’ that 
isof Krishna, shall take place ‘“‘as before.” 
R. makes the bhagavant (by which obviously 
Krishua is meant) be worshipped first of 
all in the regular way, and after that, by a 
misunderstanding, as we saw already, (see p. 
167) makes a festival to Durg4 follow 1— Se, 
has nothing about a festival to Devak?; 
but gives several specialities regarding the 
worship of the ‘Lord of the Universe,’ with 
various distributions and prayers, among them 
a, hundred and eight distributions of ghee, along 
with reciting of the purushasiikta. Quite like 
this, only more in detail, Vi 2. J. K. Ka. leave 
the worship of Krishna or of Devaki 
quite out of view, only making mention of the 
feasting and giving presents to the Brab- 
manas; but K. Kd. also say on this occasion 
that the festival could be celebrated for a whole 
year every month during the second quarter, 
for which arrangement K. refers to two pas- 
sages of the Vahnipurdna, which he cites (see 
above, p. 169) from the Madanaraina. Lastly, 
B. Vil. Ud. have nothing at all about what has 
to be done on the morning after the festival. 
The texts belonging to this are as follows, first. 
of allin O C Sa.§ 
22. prabhdte navamidine || 55 {I 
yathd mama tathd, kdryo( bhagavatya mahotsavaic® | 
brdhmandnt bhojayeckhaktydy tebhyo dadydt sudak- 
shindm§§ || 56 | 
hiranyamY J kdvichanath** gdvott vdsdnsi kusumdnt 
chatt | yad yad ishtatamam tat tat§ Krishno me pri- 
yatdm itt || 57 || 


+ yet paschat D,° yed bhaktya C Sa MR sk. 

§§ tato dadytich cha dakshinim C.M., tebhyo d. cha ad. 
Sa D BR Sk. 4 suvarnam RK. sk. 

#* rajatare C., medintris Sa M. and in Riquoted as patha. 

++ gS cha, R. Sk. TT wividhimi C. § loke C. R. sk. | 

q sevtiin Vasudertpy, O. Compare M. 8la: yoge Stn 
Vasudevdd dhi Devaki mim agtjanat. | 
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masya brakmano* guptyai tasmai brakmdtmane na- 
mal || 58 || 

sunjanmat Vdsuderdyat gobrahmanahidya vha | 

Sdnter astu sivas chad ’stu ity ukivd tdu§ visarjayet 
| 39 | 

evoir** yah kurutedevyd Devakydh+} sumahotsavam | 

varshe varshe bhegavatott madbhakto§§ dharmanan- 
dune || 60 || 

nore wh yadivd nirt yathoktam phalam cp ney tee] F | 

pufrosamtinam® drogyan dharadhinyarddhinad 
gréhamy || 61 || 

J. . parachakrabhay ait nd sti tasmin rijye ‘pi 
Prindava’ | parjanyah kdlavarshi- sydd ttibhyo na 
hhoyam bhavet || 63 | 

yasmin ovrike Pinduputra likyate Devakisutam** | na 
taire mistanikkrdéatir na garbhapatanan bhavet || 64 || 

na cha vyddhibhyan tatra bhaved ttt matir mama | 

no vaidhavyai na daurbhdgyai na dantakalahot+ 
grihe || 65 || 

somparkend ’pi yah kasehit kurydj jaamdshtami- 
vratam | wshnulokam avdpnott so *nt Pdrtha na 
satnsayah || 66 || 

R. (pp. 26. 27): prabhdte’ (0 55-61. 66) na sari 
sayal || Jayanty dir" || tushtyartham’ || akurvan® (sce 
above, p. 164 in M. fol. 8la) | Some short explan- 
ations to it also, for example: suvarnam aird 
"sitirakitkdparimitam hema, kdvichanas | tato nyit- 
nam | kdnchanam ity atra medinim itt kvachit pdthah 
(so in M. Sa} bhaumasya prithvisambandhinah | tdn 
brihmandn | 
ibid. p.29: paradine prdtar bhagavantans yathdvidhi 
samptjya durgdyds cha mahotsavah kdryah | tato 
brikmandn bhojayet, tebhyo dakshindm cha svar- 
ndai yat kimehid ishtatamam “ Krishno me prtya- 
tdm” ety uktvd dadydt | tatah “ yar devam” ity-ddi 
“ Sdntir astu Sivan chad” ’stu ite mantram pathetva 
brdkmandn visarjayet | tatah pdéranar kurydt, tan- 
mantrah : sarvdya sarvesvardya sarvapataye sarva- 
sambhavdya govinddya namo namah | pérandnan- 
taram samdparamantram bhitdya (!) ity-antam pa- 
thet | 

N. dwitiye *hni prdtabkélinama (NS., prdtahkdle 
sndnddi Vr.) nityary krited piirvavad eva (devari 
s Vr.) pijayitod brdhmandn bhojayitod, (*yet Vr.) 
tebhyah suvernadhenuvastrédi (*strédi datted Vr.) 
“ Krishno me priyatdm” iti dattod (vadet Vr.) } 
yar devan’ (0.58) || sujanma (namaste Vr.) 
Vasu’ (0. 59) sivatin ché *sty ity uktyd pratimdm 
udvdsya (S. Vr., uddhdsya N.) tdm: bréhmandya 

* bréhmano, 0.R.S.¥r.0222~SOSSOCOCSOCO 

t vomas te Sa.Vr., sudrahma R. sk., or. namo K. 

It Vasudevdya O 2. D. 

tim C., math Sa. K., itt devam D. 
ukiva pratimim uddhasya, N. (udvdsya, sf. Yr.) 

* Sa. inserts a verse : tato vandhnujanan ham cha dind- 
nath&in§ cha bhojayet | bhojayttva snsantins tin (Sv L., 
oe Sa) ee bhuijita vagyatah |} 67 || 

t+ Devakyd. O., ry ee eas 0. 


Tf P bhagavate, OR SK., cha niyato C., vidhdnena Sa. 
§§ sa bhakto Su. 1, maduxto R., madbhaktyd Sk. 
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datind puranain kyitod vrata samdpayet | sarvidya 
sarvesvardya sarvaputaye (survesham pataye namali 
Vr.) sarvusandhavdya govinddya namo nana iti 
pdrundiptii (S. °ndryd N, cna Vr.) bhittiya bhitte- 
patays (9. Vr., dhiitdnpa’ N) ity-édi samcdpane cha 
(wanting in 8.) mantrah (dhiitapataye nama iti 
numaskara itt pijdeidhih Vr.) | ndydipanum anuk- 
tatedn misti (udydé* is wanting in 8. Pr. which con- 
tain rather a piece described in Se. Sv. 3 directly 
as an udyel pune) | 

K. pradhiite brithmandn sakyd bhojayed bhaktindn 
narah | avis namo Vas (O, 54) || 

D. tatul prabhdtasamaye biuinunt vimale krite | 
kvelot peurochutkasie karma prayatals sratdhayd 
Pnuttahe || 146 || 
pirvarat pijayed devai. Devaktsahitam mudd | yar 
devany’ (O 58. 59) itt devanis visarjayet || 
Kubumbine briihmauiyadeapayet sarvam eva tat || Ad || 
brithmanin bhojayet paschdt tebhyo dadydich cha 
dakshindm | tatas tu svayam agsulycij Tayantisamu- 
poshkah || 150 || 

Sb. svodhitte pdranars kurydd duéjdiw (Sv 2.) sum- 
bhojya yutnatuh | 

Se. pratyishe vimale sndtud pajayitud juga, 
gurum | piyasena tildjyais cha milamuntrena bhak- 
titah || 45 || 
ashtotturasatai hutud tatah purushasiktatah [ deri 
vishnur itt proktd (yrokva? for prochya) juhuydd 
var ghritihutih || 46 || 
homaseshuii samipyd *tha pitr nd hutimn atah param | 
dchiryam pijayed bhuktyi bhishantchhedantdi- 
bhih || 47 || 
gum ekim kapilisin dadydd.... | kapeldyd. abhitve 
tu gaur anyd pt pradéyate {| 50 || 
tato dadyich cha ritvigbhyo "nyebhyas chaiva yatha- 
widhi | drdéhmaniin bhojayet pasehid ashtau tebhyos 
cha dakshinedm || 51 | 
kalasdsie(!) tatra samptirnim (1) dadydch chaiva sand- 
Intah | dindiiS chu kripandié  chaiva yathirham 
pratiptjayet || 52 | 
prapyd ‘nujnim tathé tebhyo bhuijita saha bandhu- 
bhikh |... 


Vi 2. tatah prabhitasamaye snittud Sudd hal kritih- 





| nikah | piirvavat piijayed devam paschéd dhomariz 


samdcharet || 43 | 

svagnhyoktavidhdnena pratishthdpyd ’nalat to- 
tah | aSvatthasya samidbhis cha djyais cha charund 
tathd, || 44 || 


-+. ato mahdvydhritayo homamantrih prakirtitah||4 8} 


TT labhate phalai, Sk. = * putrasaubhdg yam Sa. 

T saubhdgyam atulam bhavet Sa. 

t tha ’mutra bhayat C. 

§ tatra na kada’pr bhavet punah, Sx. In sa. between 
v. 61 and v. 63 (there 69 and 74) four verses are inserted, 
the Al. (see above, p. 166) quoted as from the Bhavishye. 

{] vv. 64-65 have their places supplied in Sa. by two other 
verses, the former of which is quoted by Al. 

** | Thus 0., Devaktvratum, C. 

tt Thus 0. C., chatva kalaho C. marg., na ché pt kala~ 
haris D. 152. 
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jupet prorushastiktam tu smared devam anantalam | 

. arghapushpapradd nena dchdryai, tu prapijayet 
1 50 | 

_ sopaskarday cha pratimim dchdrydya nive- 

dayet || 63. |I 
Krishudyd. nantartipaye daddmi pratindm imdm | 
Jw [Obl] ate pratimdddnam | 
dchdrydrdhamy tato bhaktyd brahmane vinivedayet | 
brdhmanebhyo (sie! “bhyas) tadardhai cha saktyd 
tebhyo nivedayet || 09 || 
| bpdhmanda bhujayet paschdd vratt 
sdratal || 6Y |i 
mnashtelnnam griyasddins cha dchdr yan cha sadakshi- 
nam | dindutthasvdnugatdn ordkmandig cha vi- 
geshatah || 79 | 
bhunjita vdgyato bhitited mishtdanain sa tu bhojayet | 


vidhava- 
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dchamya (cha) suchir 
harim || 711. -. 

J. prdtar nityakarma nirvartya dchdrdya devane 
samarpya vastrakamvusho (kambalo ?)-shnishamudrt- 
hadi gaktyd dakshinm cha dattud brdhmandn bhoja- 
yitud pirvavad vratai samipayed | iti Jayanti- 
snahdduddasivratam | 

Ka. tato navamydm bréhmandn bhojanadakshinddr- 
bhih sarntoshyoktapdrandnirnite kdle bhojanaris ku- 
rydt \| asyaiva Jayantivratasya savwat surasddhyal 
prayogalt Srdvanakrishndshtamim drabhya  prati- 
misa(ir) krishndshtamydm uktavidhind ptjddirttpals 
purdndntare uktak tatrodydpanavidhir granthin- 
tare jneyale | 

[For § 3 see Ind. Ant. vol. ILL. pp. O1ff. 47 ff | 

(To be continued.) 


bhitud chintayet taddine 
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PRO. WEBER ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
To the [ditor of the Indian Aukiquary. 

T have read with intense interest Professor 
Kielhorn’s article on the Mualutbhdshya in vol. V. 
pp. 241 e¢ seg. But, with all respect for the scholar- 
ship which we are wont to find in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s writings, [I am sorry to say that I felt 
rather disappointed with the result of my perusal 
of this deduction. of his. Vor instead of giving us 
positive proofs for his decided opinion that “we are 
bound to regard the text of the Mahdbhdshya as 
given by our MSS. to be the same as tt existed about 
two thousand years ago,” he has not even tried to 
do so, but proceeds merely in a negative way, and 
his exertions only gond to show (1) that the state- 
mentginthe Vékyapadiya and the Rdjatarang iniare 
not to be interpreted in such a way os to impeach 
the authenticity of that text; (2) that the external 
evidence brought forward ngainst itis nob suffi- 
cient to impeach it. Now, even if he had succeeded 
thus far (as in my opinion he has not), what would 
be won for the position he himsolf maintains? Two 
thousarud Years is rather a long time, and to warrant 
for such a period the sameness of a Sanskrit text 
which has meanwhile had to undergo so many 07- 
dinary vicissitudes, +f it were only the constant 
change of the copies, and of the characters in which 
they were written, is really a piece of some bold- 
ness andaudacity. But in this instance we know 
also of some extraordinary vicissitudes. 
whatever interpretation Professor Kielhorn may 
give to the statements of Hari (or as he is also 
called Bhartrihari) and Kalhan a,—~ whether 
he refers the vydkarandgame of the former not to 
the text of theBhdshya, but only to the traditional 
knowledge of its meaning, Or whether he explains 
his vipldvita by ‘perverted’ instead of ‘devastated,’ 
and Kalhana’s vydchakshdna by § interpreter” in- 





+ Sic! evidently the half of that 


For, | 






stead of ‘ reciting,’ ‘ knowing by heart,’ as well as 
his vichinna by vichinnasampradaya instead of 
‘split into pieces, incomplete, —even under adop- 
tion of all that, two facts remain :—(1) that Hari 
testifies to hostilities practised against the “ drsha 
grantha,” as well as to a break: in its traditional 
interpretation for a certain indeterminate space 
of time during which its text existed only in Dek- 
han MSS., and it was only by the (superhuman! 
see Ind. Stud. vol. V. pp. 165-166) intermediation: 
of Parvata that ‘‘ Chandracharya and others” re- 
gained that traditional knowledge ;” and (2) that 
Kalhana testifies to two introductions of the 
Bhdshya into Kagmir,—the one by the said 
« Chandracharya and others” under Abhimanyu; 
the second, after it had been meanwhile vEchimna#n 
under JayApida. Itis seldom enough in India that 
we have somany critical criteria for the history of & 
literary work at hand. Are we really entitled, 
in the face of them, to cling to the unchunged con- 
dition of a text which would be a wouder in itself, 
even if we did not know anything of these its 
various fates 

Of course, 1 am far from swearing to the exact 
correctness of those dates as given by both au- 
thors (the presence of Parvata alone, if he is to 
te taken as the helpmate of Narada, at once 
forbids such a proceeding) : but, on the other hand, 
such particulars as those given by Hari must have 
some real foundation, cannot well be wholly 
sucked out of the fingers. Now, it is true Professor 
Kielhorn too does not deny this, but he certainly. 
on the one hand, does not take them into full 
account, and he tries on the other to explaip 
away their eritical purport. Ifthere should have 


peen (and I will not deny that there may be some 
truth in that) some exaggeration of this purport 


on the part of those who have previously treated on 
i ee 
which the @chdrya has received. 
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this subject, in my opinion Professor Kielhorn on 
his part goes very much too far in the opposite 
direction. Nor doI think that his very ingenious 
interpretation of vichinnam by vichinnasampradd- 
yam(!) and Punyaraja’s explanation of viplévita 
by abhdstkritc, ‘ perverted,’ are really acceptable, 
or that sapaaqrer is restricted to the meaning of 
interpreter.” But I shall not enter here more 
particularly into thesedctails, for, asI have re- 
marked already, even under the direct adoption of 
these and all the other explanations, partly offered 
already by Professor Stenzler, the aspect of the 
whole case is not materially altered. A book of 
which even Hindu tradition affirms that it had 
been vipldvita—let us say ‘ perverted’—by its 
adversaries, that its traditional interpretation had 
been bhrashta, ‘lost’ to the pupils of its author, 
that it had ceased for some time to be handed 
down orally, and remained only in written form 
in the Dekhan,—a book which, moreover, had to be 
introduced twice into KaSmir on account of its 
having become vichinnam after its first introduc- 
tion, dating about six or eight centuries earlier 
than the second one (which of course must have 
been made from a country where it had been kept 
meanwhile: avichinnam),—such a book has, in my 
opinion, no claims whatever to our regarding its 
text as “ unchanged and the very same during two 
thousand years.”’ 

Nor do I think that Professor Kielhorn has 
been more successful in his polemic against the 
internal evidence brought forward broadly by Dr. 
Burnell, and before him, but more diffidently, 
by myself, as to the (so to speak) conglomerate 
character of th. Bhdshya. It is a pity that he 
had not been able, at the time he wrote, to 
weigh also the arguments of a third scholar going 
nearly in the same line with us, viz. of Bohtlingk, 
who in the second of his two papers on this sub- 
ject (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. vol. XXIX. pp. 185 ff 
483 ff.) arrives at the following conclusion (p. 
490) :-—* The form of the dialogue brings us again 
close to the supposition that the redaction of the 
Mahdbhdshya does not come at all from Patanjali 
himself (gar nicht von Patanjali selbst herrihri).” 
The question as to the different component parts 
of the Bhdshya is indeed a very intricate one. 
Professor Kielhorn has devoted to it great care 
and study, and his opinions are entitled to all 
consideration and respect, but I may be allowed 
to state here my impression that he appears to 
me rather” too much inclined in favour of the 
entire oneness of the work; and, in order to put 
your readers into a position to judge more freely 
on the merits of the case, I beg tosubjoin a 
translation of what I have said on this part of 
the question in my paper.on the Bhdshya in vol. 
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XIII. of the Ind. Stud. pp. 314-330. But before 
I proceed to do sol have to examine some state- 
ments made by Professor Kiclhorn, in the course 
of his deduction, which require some rectification. 

(1) Professor Kielhorn accuses me of “two 
slight inaccuracies” in my remarks concerning 
the history of the Bhdshya, in so far as, firstly, I 
had spoken repeatedly of three different occasions 
on which it had received the epithets vipldoita, 
bhrashta, and vichinnam, whereas in reality there 
were but two; and as, secondly, the epithet 
bhrashta had been applied in the Vdékyapadiya 
not to the text of the Bhdshya, as maintained by 
me, but to the vydtkarandgama—the traditional 
knowledge of grammar. I donot think that the 
word ‘inaccuracies’ has been well chosen by Pro- 
fessor Kiclhorn in this instance, as it would bo 
correct only under the condition that I imter- 
preted the passage in the Vdkyapadtya in the 
same way ashe does. But the fact is that our 
interpretations differ, and what he calls ‘inaccu- 
racices’ is simply to be laid to the account of 
this difference. Of course he is fully entitled 
to criticize and rectify my interpretation, but 
not to charge me with ‘inaccuracy’ for drawing 
conclusions in harmony with my conception of the 
sense of the passage. Now in my translation of 
it the word vydkarandgama is given by ‘Gram- 
matik-Teut’? as referring to Patanjali’s work itself, 
and I have also explained in eatenso this my 
translation of dgama by ‘ text, doctrinal system 
(Lehrsystem), doctrine (Lehre), as im opposition 
to that given by Professor Goldstiicker, who 
takes it as ‘document or manuscript of the Ma- 
hdbhdshya: see Ind. Stud. vol. V. pp.. 162-165. 
Moreover, the word pratikanchuka, purposely 
omitted by Professor Kieihorn on account of its 
reading and meaning being as yet uncertain, is 
not left out by me, as the dots in Professor 
Kielhorn’s quotation on p. 244 would seem to im- 
ply, but is translated (in harmony with Punyaraja) 
by ‘adversary’ (widersacher}. In consequence of 
both these differences in my translation ofthe two 
versesin question, the words vipldvita and bhrashta 
in them, though relating to the same work, still do 
not relate to one fact, but to two :—firsily, to its 
devastation (‘ destruction, destroyed,’ —zerstért, as 
Professor Kielhorn has, is rather too strong : ‘ ver- 
wiistet’ is my expression) by the adversaries of its 
author; secondly, to its having been lost to his 
pupils, very probably indeed on account of these 
assailments. If we now add to these two facts the 
statement of Kalhana about the vichinnatva of 
the Bhdshya in Kagmir in Jay&pida’s time, I 
think I was right when I spoke of “ three different 
occasions......”” But Iam at present quite willing to 
reconsider my translation itself; and I concede, 
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before all, that Professor Kielhorn’s explanation 
of vyakarandgama as not relating to the very text 
of the Bhdshya, but only to its traditional inter- 
pretation, deserves as full attention as the one 
given by myself. 

(2) Professor Kielhorn states (p. 246) that 
the views of Dr. Burnell on the Bhdshya have been 
somewhat misrepresented by myself in my revicrv 
of his work. Now here the simple fact is that in 
my short quotation from Dr. Burnell’s essay the 
finals of the word works has been dropt, it may 
be by a clerical blunder, or perhaps (1) only by 
a misprint overlooked by me in my revision of 
the proofs. What I there say on this subject is 
(sce Jenaer Literatur Zeitung, 1876, p. 205), “In 
Burnell’s opinion this work is indecd ‘rather a 
skilfui compilation of the views of Panini’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original work,’” not works, as Dr. Bur- 
nell has. It was not my intention to enter there 
more fully on his pwrticular views on the subject, 
and I hope he him olf will acquit me of having 
really ‘misrepresented’ them by that unlucky 
oversight with regard: he endof the last word in 
the sentence.—On the cer hand, I cannot acknow- 
ledge it as a quite correct representation of my 
views on the Bhdshya when Professor Kielhorn 
says, “ According to Professor Weber, some such 
work as the Mahdbhdshya which we possess was “c- 
tually composed by Patunjal.” For, as your readers 
will see below (and I beg to refer them also to the 
earlier statements of my views contained in vol. 
Il. of the Ind. Ant. pp. 64, 209), my opinions as 
to this very point are not yet settled m quite 
distinet form, for there are to be weighed and put 
aside before such a decision several items which 
speak rather forcibly for a composition of the 
work rather by the school of Patanjali than by 
Patanjali himself. 

(3) With regard to my statement that “the 
South-Indian MSS. of the text, according to 
Burnell’s testimony (see preface to the. Varisabr. 
p. xxii. note), appear to differ considerably,” Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn remarks (p. . 43) that all he finds 
Dr. Burnell to have stated regarding such dif- 
ferences is this, that in the introductory dhnika 
“the South-Indian MSS. omit the quotation 
from the Atharvaveda; whereas in one of his later 
works Dr. Burnell too states th-4 “th» Northern 
and Southern MSS. of the Bnushya ‘fer to no 


great extent, though various reading: » sour”; and | 


Professor Kielhorn himself, moreover, can add, 
from his own perusal of such MSS., that he has 
not been able to discover any traces of the ex- 
istence of several recensions of the work”. Of 
course, both these latter (and later) testimonies 
are of great value; but on the other hand I think 





I was fully justified at that time in my supposition, 
as given above: for the omission in the South- 
Indian MSS. of the quotation from the Atharva- 
veda in the introductory dhnika isindeed a matter 
of some importance. The Atharvaveda is quoted 
twice (fol. 3b and fol. 10u), and both times 
in a very peculiar position, viz. at the head of the 
four Vedas and as their chief representative: see 
Ind. Stud. vol. XIII. p. 431. If such passages are 
omitted in one group of MSS., I think we have 
a right to say that the MSS. appear to differ 
considerably. (It would be interesting to know 
how the matter really stands in this case.) 

(4) Professor Kielhorn is very desirous (p. 
.:8) to exculpate Nigeéa from having made 
a wrong statement as to the meaning of the 
word dchdrya in the Bhdshya. And after having 
examined for himself the remark in question, 
he found indeed that it admitted of a very 
different interpretation : for according to him the 


sentence HIS SATATATSA ARAMA ATCA ST 
faafera: would relate only to that particular 
passage of the Bhdshya to which Nigegéa has az- 
tached it, and which begins RPRaWwa faaaTa, 
and it would imply that in this passage alone 
“ dchdrya denotes exceptionally the author of the 
Bhashya himself, and not those whom it denotes 
generally (Panini or Katydyana).” But I am 
afraid such an interpretation cannot well be 
grafted on the words as they stand above : for, in 
order to convey that meaning, which Professor 
Kielhorn intimates them to convey, they ought 


to be Teh stHT AIT WATT ATT 
apfeafera: but there is no atrai’va, or even only 
otra, in the text, and the eva stands distinctly 
after yTsayHq, so that the sentence cannot well, 
according to common usage, be translated other- 
wise than by “in the Bhdshya by the word dchdrya 
is meant only the author of the Bhdshya, the 
teacher of the areqt (compare Ballantyne’s trans- 
lation, p. 35). Moreover, the very addition of this 
otherwise somewhat superfluous epithet areqray- 
qaK appears to imply that Nagesa wished to give a 
general and formal rule; it contains at the same 
time his own explanation for the fact he states— 
because Patanjali is the teacher of the Sdstra, 
therefore is he called in it by the title dchdrya, 
nar’ é€oxnv. Finally also the phrase sara: We- 
= is not restricted to this particular 
passage, of which it forms a part, but is a solemn 
one, which recurs rather frequently in the course 
of the work: see below. 
I proceed now to the promised translation -— 
« | . , Onaccount ofall this, we must be 
content at present to lay the time of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdshya between the two Hmits; 
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Menandros-Pushyamitra on one side, 
Abhimanyu on the other,—or, in round num- 
bers, between 140 8.c. and60a.p. The statements 
about Pushyamitra’s sacrifices would lead us 
nearer to the first term, whereas those on the 
‘Yavana’—if Kanishka is to be understood—nearer 
to the second; orif, after all, a Greek prince is to be 
sought under the ‘ Yavana,’ we are drawn of 
course quite near to the first term. But all this 
only under one condition, viz. that these state- 
ments are certainly wo¢ to be subjected to the pos- 
sibility that they also represent examples found by 
Patanjali in previous works !! Even in this very 
indistinctness this result is still a very important 
one, if we consider the unhappy state of the 
chronology of Indian literature in general; and 
the other statements contained in the various 
- examples thus acquirealso a prominent value.” 
“Tt is true that here also the critic must still for 
the present raise his warning voice and ask, What 
guarantee have we that the work, as we now have 
it, is really still the same as that which, according 
to the Vdkyapadiya, was reconstrued (wieder 
hergestellt) by the efforts of “ Chandracharya and 
others,” after misfortunes of some duration by 
which it was vipldvita,—what happened, accord- 
ing to the Rdjatarangint, just under king Abhi- 
manyu (see Ind. Studien, vol. V. pp. 159-160) P 
And if the assumption is decidedly not to be 
denied that already at this reconstruction there 
may have crept into the work secondary additions, 
originally foreign to it,* how is it further with re- 
gard tothat second statement of the Rdjaterangint, 
according to which in Jaydpida’s time, the end of 
the eighth century, the work was, in Kaégmir, again 
vichinna, and was introduced there anew by 
skilled men, whom the king ordered to come 
from another country ? Already, in treating of this 
question for the first time (Ind. Studien, vol. 
Y. pp. 168-169), I have pointed out these difficul- 
ties, and called it “audacious to judge on the 
thorough authenticity of the present text of the 
Bhashya already at this time, when we have before 
us only so small a piece of it.” But even now, 
though we have the whole work before us, I must 
abide by the same opinion, and I feel obliged to 
single out the possibility that one or the other 
statement, which in the sequel we will draw out 
of the context- of the work, does not testify for 
Patanjali’s time, nor for that of Abhimanyu, but 
merely for that of Jayapida. On the other hand, 
we are allowed at present to speak also of an 
impression founded on the fotality of the work, and 
that is decidedly favourable to its originality. 
As Goldstiicker has already stated it, and was the 
first to do so, the red thread going through the 
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whole work is the polemic against the wdritikakdra. 
Now one may ask indeed, Was this really so 
also originally P or may not rather the fact that 
we have in it, after all, not so much a commentary on 
Panini, as one to the wiirtiikes of Katyayana, 
be simply the consequence of the work being 
preserved to us only partially, in such fragments as 
were still procurable in the eighth century, when 
it was vichinew again? Such a question could 
not, indeed, be negatived directly, still there is one 
point against it which appears of considerable im- 
portance. And this is just the special restric- 
tion of the work essentially to those sééras which 
had been assailed by ISitydyana. Its deduc- 
tions thus attain a enifary character, viz. that 
of selection. Incase the present text was roally 
only a text of fragments, collected in the eighth, 
century, of a commentary on the awhole work of 
Pinini, such a restriction would he very difficult 
to explain ; we ought then to miss some books 
and chapters wholly, and have others complete, 
but we should not have something out of all of 
them, and moreover not those parts only which 
relate to the vdéritikas. Truly one may object 
here,—Well, how do we know that Katyéiyana 
did not write vdittikas to the other rules of 
Pénini also? should he not rathor have written 
such to all rules which gave anyhow occasion for 
it P and when there are preserved only those we 
have, should this not be simply explained by 
the Bhdshya’s having beon preserved to us only in 
fragments P Now ail this might really happen 
to be so; but the writary character of the work 
would not suffer on account of that, as it would 
continuc even then just in that special relation to 
Katyiyana; andit is this very restriction, after 
all, that appears to testify for its composition by 
one author, and thus also for its authenticity and 
originality. 
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“Truly, it might even thus, in its present form, 
be “more the work of his pupils than of Patanjali 
himself.” Though one of the arguments which 
Tbrought forward in this respect (Ind. Studien, 
vol. V. pp. 155, 168), viz. that in the body of 
the work “ Patanjali is spoken of only én the third 
person, and his opinion is introduced several 
times by q that is, by qaafy aqrarar:,”’ no 
longer holds good. For on one hand we now find 
in it also many statements expressed in the Surst 
person, in the singular or the plural form, in the 
present or relating to the sequel inthe future: thus 


for instance RTearfy LV. 66), qeqratasarray LLL 13, 
VIII. 76, qRarfq very often, for ‘I,’ I. 84a, 1224, 
1500; ITT. 7a; IV. 20a ; V.3b; VI.4f. lle ; VII. 
26; sTyrasart: I. 1130; yrefasary: VIL. 490, 


* They would argue, after all, though not for Patanjali himself, still for the time of Abhimanyu. 
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118b ; VILL. 37); seepra: 1. 112%, farrarey: VITI. | of the work is not disparaged so far that it wouid 
406 ; Gaara: very often, e.g. ILL. 9a, VIL. 50a, VIII. not still Serve US a8 & warrant for its authenticity 
34a; faareary: 1.%a frayfasary: I. 38a, 67a, | 8 being in 168 eosont? ed context the work of one au- 
1400; IV. 29a; VI. 5a; VI. AE. 3a; sqreareara: I. | ho—with all reserve, of course, far any modifica- 
2396, aTafersarmg I. l4du; Aeyprs 1. 169) ; Sarta- tions of this assumption which may possibly still 


become necessary on the basis of a mor ial 

ai ea : Soar hi ; ve special 

are I. 1340 ; TAs Fasarag I. l4le ; and, on the study ofthe work thanI have vet been able to de- 
other hand, according to Bhandarkar, in such sen- : 


ie ee vote to ii. With regard, for instance, to the rather 
tences a8 Tafa eaPAra: we are to wnderstand 


numerous cases where we find a sort of self-com- 
by sara not Patanjali ut all, but Panini! | mentary following a sentence just quoted before, 
And in w great number of passages he is un- 


I refer to my remarks in Ind. Studien, vol. V. 
doubtedly in the right, though certainly not | p. 169; there we might indeed be induced, before 
throughout. For on one hand this would be, | all, to seek secondary glosses of the school; here 
after all, rather Loo glaring a contrast to Na- | wemayadduce, for instance, alsothe case mentioned 
geéa's distinct assertion to the contrary (Bal- | ahoye,atp.315(viz. the gloss to zpyratipee Seng). 
lantyne, p. 36), viz. that by dehdrya' ia the eo 


On the other hand, we must still, however, em- 
Bhashya oniy Patanjali is 10 be understood; 


phasize that, even from the mere formal view, the 
areey NATTA STATA ATSAAIT cue PTAAT:, | very mannerand si vieot proceeding inthe Bhdshua, 
and on the other hand in many of such cases their 


the connexion and annexion of all those manifold 
relation to the text, not of Panini’s stiras, but to 


corrections, objections, explanations, versus (Adrikd) 
the very deduction of the Bhdshya, is quite mani- 


memoriales, &¢., appears as of one cast. And this 
fest and apparent. The real state of things in | principally on account ofa merely external moment. 
this respect wants at present a special inquiry 


viz. of the very frequent repetition throughout 
still, But, in spite of these two+ corrections, 


the whole work of some, as it were, fixed expres- 
this much certainly remains of my previous as- | sions as well as stock examples; whether con- 
gertion, that on the whole those cases where the | sisting of single words, or of short or lengthy 
opinions of the bhdshyakdra are presented to us 


sentences. In the first respect, for example, 
in the first person are relatively rare, and that | the way in which the s1para is mentioned (whether 
generally his assertions are given in the third 


in agivencase we have by him to understand 
person. Sometimes in such cases he is called 


Patanjali or Panini) is characteristic. Thus, for 
even by name directly, though not as Patanjali,— instance, the formula qarara: SERATATSE....Pe 
a name which, as far as I can see, is not mon- 


L. 143), 2710, II. 316a, 4010, IIT. 960, 97a, IV. 760. 
tioned at all in the eee uae nen four | -V_19b, 19b, 55a, 57a, or, as we read in the introduc- 
times) as Gonardtya, explained by Kaiyata as { .. « I. 10a;§ fur- 

i‘ . | tion, exert Aras Fa grease 1. 10a ;§ for 
‘bhdshyakdra,’ aud once, according to Niagesa, ice als very Peaciient solemn phrases— 
as Goldstiicker informs us, also under the met- eee < 

: sTTaraqaraaiae -.-<fa | arraqerrara: | ais- 
ronymic name Gonikdputra (seo IL 4. olf. ara: | pala pa eae 
2908), against which lativr identification, how- sate SIT a Tear aie le 
ever, I have some real doubts (see these Studies, Tar er Tea AT SAAT: SAT ae eg 
vol. V. p. 156)-+ Whether now this quotation of | afte twat are | sraceare | errr atrarnatearg U- 
the author in the third person should be taken in | ga yorera: | ATS oR SITTATE: «+. ASOreitt fz 
a similar way as with Cassar, or whether, like areareer STAT ROSH sfara: | aerar | 
other self-quotations in Sanskrit texts, it should aah “1 5b, IL 
rather be ascribed to the tradition of the work | 7A" Sas Fait pe eee 
by the school he founded, see my Academie Lec- 4028, ‘VY. 326, Vi. 10% : ° 

sift araar wafea | (a long passage), ITS 


tures on Indian Literature, p. 216 (2nd ed. p. 258),— | 4 : 
even by the latter supposition the unitary character Arseqerant qraqfentta: Solemn examples are, 
§ Here it is that Nageés remarks that under 3T*414 always 


the bhdshyakéra is to be understood, and indeed here this 
explanation suits ’ remarkably, for though ae ae alone 
might very well refer also to grammar in general, that is 
to Panini, there still follow here after aT-qy qe the words 
sata TATA SATA A Ler, which go back to the 
words in the beginning of the deduetion (fol. 6a)~2AIT 
Wa: TAA. And similarly also with 


Ae ie | a pect i te . 
a greab number of the other passages where this formule 

















HOR RIE ae EOP eneSteR Pee pageeliris RRIF TERE HIRE” SARAH ATT Are 





+ To my remarks cn both names im this passage I sdd 
here that Mallinitha quotes in his schol. of Kumar, VII. 
95 (see Stenzler’s note in his edition) a passage from the 
Ars Amandi of Gaunarda. ‘ 

~ Rather odd in the mouth of the author, but quite in 
order, indeed, in the mouth of his school, is the fact that 
we find in several passages in the Bhashya the work itself 
quoted by this very name, whether it refer to a passage 
in the foregoing vdrttikas, or to one in the sequel, as 


for instance Sty WANT AIST IIT. 4. 678. 106d (aay 


qe afrert aTaerTaTa TTT SET: + Keiyata 


om IOO TL. 1 67£, 4b et 86q.)s my 


, - A I NR NS TLE SING, A TRY LES 
i a i oer ne et a a a eT ee 


A 


recurs. 
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for instance, fasmyrarita: faarcrefe: | the 
statement about the punishment of the Gar gas 
by the kings; on the preéminence of ‘the 
Pataliputrak ds overtheSamkasyakis; 
on the circuit of the Aryavarta; the comparison of 
the wealthin corn ofthe Madras with that of the 
U stnar4s; the simile (ga: HICSHT.. fear are- 
am: the conclusions Yxpitat FAT aAey TRraaya- 
eat faeafafa wae and | Fqeweq WAST 
fecrag a strat Sara: Fara sfa qeay | and 
similar examples taken from common life, as 
guar vaaedte | ugrat ma: Rt wis | 
afe arerear draat ae arfeseare | arcaeear: 
art: aa a ated? lspatrenaaeHKaran ...| star 
Prat wSar steer Hear i sufecy qeare eared 
qos art vests | Terr ya eearhacarea WAT | 
fafacorn ser aitarsta sfa | afe Pagar: aediia 


eqrear areata ay sar: arate war Areaeal F 


aaa APTA Aaaas «eT ae UTA 
aaa | tara Saeed BATT Aya Bera | 
aur amearat WSRsT Say Brarsarecta 
WAAR AT | TATA ATTA FTIBSTY- 
earsia | aear® RaeAraray WeearearHerraHoe- 
aretha arate | a aaa aaerearey 
WarRRTARYZeaA a, and others more. 

Finally we have to mention here also certain 
direct peculiarities in the language of the Bhd- 
shya, which also go through the whole work, and 
involve a certain wnhity of it. There is, indeed, 
not much of this kind that I have at hand to 
adduce, and if it stood alone it would not matter 
much, but in connexion with the foregoing deduc- 
tion, even that has its value and appears as 
characteristic. A more accurate study of the 
- bulky work will probably yield considerably more 
of the kind. Thus, in the first instance, the 
plural GAT: is used repeatedly in the same way 
as in the grihyasiivas in the sense of‘ flowers?’ 
thus FSA, GAT eaqTara Tt raza AB- 
HGz: aA AHS sft Ul. 1. If, 3130; TIE 


aware: IT. 1. 20f., 21); sypreer: Baga: LV. 2. 
104f. 72a. Further the word FIsaATe appears in 
the Introduction (f. 5a) in the sense of ‘ without 
cisible ground, merely from one’s own impulse :’ 
wrt Prsarcart wt: Teer Fes2Fear Fear 


“| A very curious translation of both these sentences, 
which have been inscrted also in the Sarvadarsanasazngraha, 
§ 1, occurs in the Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. XIV. 520: “ they are 
indeed no stags, they are no mendicant friars ;” ‘ with such 
thoughts polecats (the. translator’ reads aresay) are not 
chased, and kettle-bearers notfed.” The learned (! ) transla- 
tor has changed conjecturally 4f°q-F into aSara, and 
translates this as just quoted. Both sentences are, more- 
over, to be found also in Yatsydyana’s Kamasiitra, 


and are quoted there ‘directly by ata ATCT AT; see 


~— ww ~ ON OH, 
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and in the same sense we find used STRTATTRITTTT: 


VI. 3. 109f 1046. The words farsq and syfarsa 
‘to be taught,’ and ‘not to be taught,’ (¢. ¢ ‘su- 
perfluous’), are particular indeed, though derived 
more properly, as it seems, trom the vdritika style : 
thus, for instance, @fapareepeqafarser: L. 1.508. 1248, 
STIs THAT THA MHA I. 2. 646. 220a ;—the 
same is to be said of $1& ‘dictum of an authority’ 
(Petersburg Dictionary) in StF, sala ‘familiar 
with the use of speaking,’ II. 4. 56f.405a; VIII. 
2. 106f. 46b,—and of feeafa ‘is self-evident :? 
for instance, I. 1. 1f£ 46a, TTT. 2. 123f. 77a. On 
the solemn juxtaposition of gery and ATePT see 
the sequel. Further, the peculiar use of the word 
TTT is to be montioned, which is used as 
in the dramas as a compound, though spe- 
cially as a sort of honorific title, ‘master’ as it 
were, and this in allocution as well as in the third 
person, thus:—qaytra oT aad: Introd, f. 
703 aaraeat Tae: TAKA AreeeTaAaT: IV. 1. 
1638. 58); aaaarare: wera: IV. 1. 104f. 53a ; 


qT THAI ATATar, Introd. f. 3la; I. 1. 48¢. 
1208 ; aaraar were afar ararfer, IV. 1. 798. 350 5 
aayaed: farer: VI. 3. 109f. 104) 3 compare 
V. 3. 14 vdrit. f 540, 55a, according to which 
rule qT and qq may thus be composed not only 


with Faq, but also with arary, l earat fra and 
SrysAKe_ 5 but examples of these latter compounds 
are not to hand. Finally, a7 for esq V. 3. 55f, 
59a, oF as relating to the genus, and Qfwezy as re- 
lating to grammatical number, IT. 2. 24f. 3603, are 
peculiar words; but Ihave at present no other 
passages to adduce for their use. 

“When Iam now going to single out from the 
statements contained in the Bhdshya those that 
appear to me of particular interest, I do so 
under a double reservation, viz. that (1) all those 
reserves and doubts adduced in the foregoing as 
to their absolute cogency for the time of Patanjali 
himself may be kept always in sight, and (2) that 
I do not attempt to give a complete image 
of all that may be elicited from the contents of the 
work. Such a task is to be left as yet to the 
future, and would be best connecied with a general 
Panini glossary, which ought to combine the whole 
copia verborum to he found in Panini himself and in 
Sr ee 
Aufrecht, Catalogus, £.216b. One comes here involuntarily 


to the supposition whether they may not have stood al- 
ready in Gonardtya’s (.e. Patanjali’s!) Kamastitra. 


* Both these sentences revur too in the Sarvadargana- 
samgraha,§ 1, immediately before the two noticed in the 


_ foregoing note. 


+ One ought to expect frenitor! TS reoraTaTey Koi- 
yata, ‘independently of amotive’-—Ballantyne. [The words 


PATO TF sare to be taken as a parenthesis. | 


Ocroper, 1877.] 
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the literature immediately connected, and in which 
theauthority for the single words,—that is to say, if 
they are taken from Panini, from the véritikas, 
from the Bhdshya, from the Ganapdtha, &c.,— 
ought to be signalized by certain marks. For such 
a task there are indeed still required some previous 
operations of wide extent, viz. besides an exact work- 
ing through of the whole Bhashya generally, also 
especial inquiries or the ganas. According to 
Bihtlingk (Introd. p. xxxix.) the ganas of the 
Risilsd differ from those of the Calentta edition 
to such a degree (and both the MSS. at his 
disposal were, moreover, sometimes so incorrect) 
that he preferred not to give the various readings 
at all. Stillundoubtedly just in this case such a 
comparison and verification is very particularly 
desirable. I venture therefore to express here in 
all humility the pious wish—lappetit vient on 
mangeant—that the two learned and highly-gifted 
professors of the Bandras College, to whom we 
owe the present edition of the Bhdéshya, may 
publish also the Kdsikd, which takes its name from 
their celebrated ancient city, if not on the model 
of tho Caleutta edition of Panini, which of course 
would be preferable, yet at least in the same way 
ag they have published the Bhdshya. According 
to Colebrooke’s testimony (IMiscell. Essays, vol. II. 
pp. 9, 40) the Kdsvkd is “a perpetual commentary, 
and explains in perspicuous language the meaning 
and application of each rule,” adding examples, 
and guoting in their proper places the necessary 
emendations from the Vdritikas and the Bhdshya. 
Tle calls it, disertis verbis, the best of all extant 
commentaries on Panini, a judgment in which 
Bohtlingk also (p. liv.) concurs. An additional 
advantage is its relatively great age, as it may 
eventually belong (Ind. Stud. V. 67) to the very 
time when, according to the Rdjatarangint, the 
Mahdbhdshya was re-introduced into Kasmir, after 
being for a while vichinnam there (ib. V. 167).°* 

Berlin. A. W2BER. 





THE BARISAL GUNS (ante, p. 214). 
While at one time aresident of Barisél, I shared 
the general curiosity on the subject of the singular 
gun-reports heard there, and frequently took 
occasion to make inquiries of the natives concern- 
ing them. Though they professed ignorance as 
to the cause of the more distant explosions, they 
invariably attributed the nearer ones to the firing 
of guns at native weddings, which they said was 
a custom of the district, and they could sometimes 
supply the name of the person in whose honour 
the firing in question was proceeding. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the same explanation 
applies to the more distant sounds also. © 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 
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The statement in your last number that the 
sounds are heard not only from the southerly and 
south-westerly directions, but also fromthe north. 
corresponds with the statement I have met witb. 
that the sounds are heard even as far northas 
Dhaké. I never myself, however, heard them 
from any other directions than the south and 
sonth-west. 

I do not remember to have heard the sounds at 
any period of the year excepting at the beginning 
oftherainy season. During the whole of the rainy 
season a very large extent of the low-lying country 
there is under water, and the people pass from 
village to village in boats over the flooded rice- 
ficlds,—the southern portion ofthe district bemg 
the portion more especially inundated. Now, we 
have on record some most remarkable instances 
of the sound-conducting power of large surfaces 
of water; as, for example, the mysterious sounds 
of guns, and other noises, heard sometimes by 
men becalmed at sea when far away from the 
ordinary possibilities of hearing. 

Now, what the Shabi-barit is tio Muhammadans 
the month Ashadha is to Hindtis—the period when 
marriages are most frequent. This month is the 
first month of the rainy season, and the weddings 
are celebrated chiefly during, the Krishnapakshs 
half of the month. Not only in Hastern Ben- 
gal, but alsoin other parts of Hindfistan, gun- 
firing is quite common at Hinda weddings at this 
season of the year. No mystery appears to exist 
in connexion with the reports excepting in that 
part of India which is so generally submerged a4 
this season. 

Query :—Is it not at least possible that ‘the 
Barisdl guns’ may be simply the reports of guns 
fired on the occasion of weddings in distant parts. 
conveyed to hearing by means of the vast expanse 
of water which floods the entire Sundarbans at 
the period mentioned ? 

Could not some of the enlightened Bangali 
gentlemen, whose minds are unfettered by fables 
about the gigantic gates of Ravana’s palace, help 
usin our endeavours to trace the phenomenon t0 
some rational cause P 


Allahabad. J. D. Bate. 





HINDU SACRIFICE. 


‘ Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or ark, 
pretty much in the same way as ‘the Church’ in 
the baptismal service—‘ that they, being deliver- 
ed from Thy wrath, may be received into the ark 


of Christ’s Church, and may so pass the waves of 


this troublesome world, that they may finally 


come to the land of everlasting life’ &c. In Rig- 


' veda x. 113, 10, thers is a mantra to this effect : 


* Ind. Stud. vol. XILL. (1878) pp. 819-330. 
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—‘Give us, O Indra, multitudes of good horses, 
with which we may offer our oblations by the re- 
petition of the proper sentences—by the prosper- 
ing of which we may escape all sins. Do thou 
now accept our service with much regard.’ ‘ Do 
thou lead us safe through all sins — the way of 

sacrifice” And we have, in vill. 42, 3,°O illustri- 
ons Varuna, do thou quicken our See 
—we that are practising this, ceremony—that we 
may embark on the zone for rying boat by which 
we lay escape all sins.’ On fhis the Attareya 
Bréhinuae remarks :—‘ Sacrifice is the good ferry- 
ing boat. The black skin is the good ferrying 
boat. The Word is the good ferrying boat. Hav- 
ing embarked on the Word, one crosses over to the 
heavenly world.” Aitareya Bréhmana, p. 10. 
The commentator of the Taittiriya Samhitd re- 
marks thus on the same passage :—‘ May we also 
embark on that sate and good ferrying boat of 
black skin, by which we may at once get over all 

ins that beset us.’ It was no$ unusual in those 
days for ferry boats to be made of leather. . . 


“Another reason for assimilating the saving 
boat with ‘the Word’ is that there was actually a 
hymn which was called plava, ‘raft’ or ‘boat,’ and 
it was to be used daily. ‘The plava is used daily. 
Those who complete the savvatsara sacritice have 
to dip in the Sea [so called from the “ excessive 
depth” of the Sacrifice, according to the commen- 
tator]. He who dips in the sea withont a plava or 
raft never gets out of 14. Where there is the 
plava, it leads to the attainment of the celestial 
world’ —Tandia Mahé Bréhinana, p. 293. Sacri- 
fee has accordingly been held in all Vedic trea- 
tises as the great remedy for sins and trespasses. 
It is at the same time both a satisfaction for 
heinous and moral offences, and an atonement for 
trivial mistakes and transgressions. K4tydyana 
says that sacrifice procures heaven, and ‘ heaven’ 
is a word which stands for the highest happiness. 
The commentator of the Taittirlya Samlitd telis 


us that it is Nirriti, or the Sin deity, that isa - 


disturber of sacrifices. . . . 


“Tt is manifest that the sacrificial ritual did 
not tranquillize the Brahmanical mind. It still 
brdoded over theories of many kinds, it betook 
itself to philosophy, and even submitted to accept 
lessons from its hated rival, Buddhism, but with- 
out any tranquillizing result. They seem to have 
had an idea that there must bea really saving sacri- 
fice, and that their own ritual was but its distant re- 
flection. We repeat an expression we have already 
cited above, that ‘ Prajapati; or the Lord of crea- 
tures, is Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection (prati- 
ma) of himself. And he is further called ‘ atmada,’ 
or giver of self, whose shadow, whose death, is 
ee (to us),”—Banerjea’s Aryan Witness. 
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NAMA iMALL AND PALI GRAMMARS. 

Suabhdt: Uunduse, the Buddhist priest of Waska- 
duwa, i Ceylon, is already well known as the 
carefut editor of the Abhidhdnappacdinakd, a native 
Pali giossary, which, until the appearance of 
Childers’s great work, was the only lexicographi- 
cil hielp available to Pali students. He has now 
published a work entitled Nidmamdléd, or “ The 
Garland uf Nouns,” a treatise in Sitthalese on the 
grammar of Pali nonas and adverbs. The intro- 
duction—cxtending to more than a hundred 
pages—contains a most valuable summary of all 
that is known to the native pandits concerning 
the history of Pali grammar, and gives the 
author’s name and dtie. the length im stanzas or 
cantos, and quotations of the first and last verses 
of no less than sixty-four Pali grammars still 
known in Ceylon.—Zhe Academy, 
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Prof. F. Wiistenfeld has completed his auto- 
lithographic edition of Hl-Bekry’s Geographical 
Dictionary, in 864 pages. The work of writing it 
for the lithographic press must have been a severe 
labour, and it must be admitted that, the edition 
isa marvel of clearness, and far pleasanter to the 
eye than a printed Arabic book. Prof. Wiistenfeld 
has addled an excellent index, which will obviate 
the trouble caused by the author having arranged 
the articies in the order of the Maghraby alpha- 
bat.--Lhe Academy. 

NOTES. 

The Spanish Government has founded a Chair 
for Sanskrit in the University of Madrid, to which 
the first Professor appointed is Francisco Maria 
Rivero, a gentleman who has studied Sanskrit in 
Germany, France, and England, and is ab present 
engaged in preparing a Sanskrit Grammar for his 
Spanish pupils, and is editing the Hitopadesa, 
with Spanish notes and a Glossary for the same. 





Mr. Redhouse has issued a pamphlet in “ Vindi- 
cation of the Ottoman Sultan’s title of ‘ Khalif,’ 
Showing its antiquity, validity, and universal ac- 
ceptance.” In ittheauthor holds recent assertions 
to the contrary to be erroneous, “ from the title 
being no new assumption, but dating from A.D. 
1517, and gradually and generally admitted by the 
orthodox world of Islim since; and futile, even 
were the legal argument solid, because, after 300 
years of possession, it would be too late to question 
the right.” (Vide ante. ee 23 1.) 

Mr. A. Giles, of H, ML. China Consular Service, 
has published at Shanghai a translation from the 


Chinese, entitled Records of the Buddhistic King- 
doms. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THe RAniyaya of Tunsr Dis. Translated hy F. 8. 
Growse, M.A., B.C.S., Fellow of the Caleutta University. 
Book I.—Childhood. (Allahabad: N. W. Proviaces Press, 
1877.) 

Last year the author of this volume contributed 
a specimen episode of his translation of the 
Rdmtyena of Tulsi Das to the pages of this 
journal (see vol. V. pp. 213-221), with a few intro- 
ductory remurks, and we gladly welcome this 
first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems. A handsome edition of 
the text, we are told, was issued by the Baptist 
Mission Press of Calewtta many years ago, but it 
has long been ont of print, and the original is now 
only to be read in lithograph or bizir type. 
Though the subject is the same as that ofthe great 
epie of Vabniki, it is, as Mr. Growse remarks, “in 
no sense a translation of the carlier work; the gen- 
eral plan and the management of the incidents are 
necessarily much the same, but thereis a difference 
in the touch in every detail; and the two poems 
vary as widely as any two dramas on the same my- 
thological subject by two different Greek trage- 
dians. Even the coincidence of nameis an accident; 
for Tulsi Das himself called his poem the Rdm- 
charit-manas, and the shorter name, correspondiug 
in form to the Iliad or Afneid, was only substituted 
by his admirers as a handier designation for a 
popular favourite.” Further, “in both, the first 
book brings the narrative precisely to the same 
point, viz., the marriage of Rimaand Sitd. But 
with Tulsi Das it is much the longest book of the 
seven, and forms all but a third of the complete 
work, while in the Sanskrit it is the shortest but 
one,’ (Introd. pp. i. ii.) Thetwo “agree only in 
the broadest’ outline, The episodes so freely in- 
troduced by both poets are for the most part 
entirely dissimilar; and even in the main narra- 
tive some of the most important incidents, such as 
the breaking of the bow and the contention with 
Parasurim, are differently placed and assume a 
very altered complexion.” (p.iv.) OfTulsiD4s 
himself little is known, but what information is 
available has been collected by Mr. Growse in his 
introduction. The earliest notice of him is in the 
Bhakt-mdld, usually ascribed to Nabha Jt, 
‘himself one of the leaders of the [Vaishnava] 
reform, which had its centre at Brind&éban; but 
the poem as we now have it, was avowedly edited, 
if not entirely written, by one of his disciples 
named N&irayan Das, who lived during the 
reign of Shéhjahén. A single stanza is all that 
is ordinarily devoted to each personage, who is 
panegyrized with reference to his most salient 
characteristics in a style that might be described 
as of unparalleled obscurity, were it not that each 
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such separate portion of the text is followed by a 
taki or gloss, written by one Priya DAs inthe 
Sambat year 1769 (1713 a».),in which confusion 
is still worse confounded by series of the most 
disjointed and inexplicit allusions to different. 
legendary events in the saint’s life.” Mr. Growse 
then gives the text both of Nabha Ji’s stanza and 
of Priya Das’s téké—the latter in 44 Slokas,—with: 
transiations, and Prof. H. H. Wilson's notice of 
Tulsi Das, founded apparently on a prose redac- 
tion of the Bhakt-mdki. We quote the translation 
of the first of these :— 

“For the redemption of mankind in this per- 
verse Kali Yug, Valmiki has been born again ax 
Tulsi. The verses of the Rémdyana composed in: 
the Treta Yug are a hundred crores in number: 
but a single letter hasredeeming power, and would 
work the salvation of one who had even commit- 
ted the murder of a Brahman. Now again as « 
blessing to the faithful has he taken birth and 
published the sportive actions ofthe god. Intoxi- 
cated with his passion for Rama’s feet, he perse- 
veres day and night in the accomplishment of his 
vow, and has supplied as it were a boat for the 
easy passage of the boundless ocean of existence. 
For the redemption of man in this perverse Kali 
Yug, Valmiki has been born again as Tulsi.” 

From his own works and from tradition, Mz, 
Growse gathers that he commenced the composi- 
tion of his Rdmdyanaat Ayodhya in 1575 a.p., 
and that he studied for some time at Soron. He 
was -a Kanaujiy4 Brahman ; and in the Bhakt-Sin- 
dhu—* a modern poem of no great authority’’—it is 
said “that his father’s name was AtmA Ram, and 
that he was born at Hastinapur. Others make 
Hajipur, near Chitrakit, the place of his birth. 
The greater part of his life was certainly spent at 
Banaras, though he also passed some years in 
visits to Soron, Ayodhy4, Chitrakit, Allahabad, 
and Brind&ban. He died inthe Saméat year 1680 
(1624 a.v.).” Two MSS of his great work are 
said to exist in his own handwriting—one at 


/Rajapur, and the other in the temple of Sita 


Rama which he founded at Bandiras. Besides the 
Rdmdyana he wrote at least six other poems, all 
with the object of popularizing the worship of 
Rama. They are the Rdmgitdvali (used as a text- 
book in the Government examinations in Hindi), 


‘Dohdvali, the Kabitsambandh, the Binay Patrikd 


(printed for the college of Fort William in 1826), 
the Pad Rédmdyana, and the Chhanddvali. To these 
are sometimes added “ the following minor works, 
as to the genuineness of which there is consi- 
derable doubt, viz. the Rdm-Saldkd, the Hanuman 
Bahuka, the Jdnaki Mangal, the Pérvatt Mangal, 








«he Karkd Chhand, the Rord Chhand, and the 
Thuind Chhand.” (pp. xii. xii.) 

The translation of this Hindi epic appears to 
be executed in a scholarly style, and is carefully 
edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of 
she mythological allusions. While thanking the 
translator for this instalment of so important a 
work, we trust he will be encouraged to hasten 
--he completion of it. 


NaRbatTives of the Mission of Grorar Boure to Tiger, 
and of the Journey of Tnomas Manyine to Ladsd, 
Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. 
Bogle and Mr. Manning, by CLemenrs R. Markiase 
C. B., B.R.S. (Demy 8vo, pp. clxi. and 354.) London: 
Tribner & Co. 1376. 

The great Warren Hastings was a statesman far 
ahead of his age, able to appreciate heartily, and 
willing to encourage to the cxtent of his powers, 
whatever tended to increase the reputation and 
influence of his country, or add to human know- 
ledgeand comiort. When the Teshu Lama, there- 
tore, in 1774, sent to intercede on behalf of the 

Bhutinese, whom he had found it necessary to 

chastise for their ruids upon our north-eastern 

‘rontier, he losé uo time in sending a return mis- 

sion under George Bogle, a young Scotchman, 

whose energy and capacity he well knew, and, with 
his instructions, gave him a quantity of potatoes 
that he might plantafew at each favourable halting- 
place, in the hope of introducing the cultivation otf 
so useful an article of food into Central Asia. We 
shall probably never learn whether it was from 
this experiment or not that the Tibetans did come 
to use the vegetable as they now do. Mr. Bogle 
resided for a considerable while with the Teshu 
Lama, who became warraly attached to him. War- 
ren Hastings was greatly pleased with his success, 
nud, hadhe been allowed, would have followed it up, 
but when Bogle returned in 1775 he found a sad 
change at Calcutta: the great statesman was de- 
prived of all power by the malignant opposition of 
Philp Francis and the other members of Council, 
whom he made tools of to frustrate the designs of 
the Governor-General, and nothing more was done 
for four years. In 1779 Bogle was again appoint- 
ed to proceed to Bhutan and Tibet, but the visit 
was postponed owing to the Teshu Lama being 
absent at Pekin. Bogle died early in 1781. Has- 
tings sent Captain Turner on a second mission in 

1783, but afterwards had weightier matters to 

attend to; and the narrative of Bogle’s mission to 

Tibet, of which Hastings had sent a copy to Dr. 

Johnson in 1775, was never published. ° Fortu- 

nately Bogle’s papers were sent home to his fam- 

ily and preserved, and, thanks to the persever- 
ance of Mr. Markham, they have been discovered, 
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and are here edited by him in the most judicious 
and satisfactory way. 

Thomas Manning, the friend of Charles Lamb, 
was a somewhat eccentric character. He went 
first to Canton to study Chinese, and was recom- 
mended to ord Minto as well qualified for a mis- 
sion into Tibet; but “the days of small half-mea- 
sures had arrived,” and he received little or no aid 
from Covernment. He sueceeded, however, with- 
out official recognition, in reaching Lhas&, where 
he stayed for several months, and had interviews 
with the Dalai Lama. THe wrote a long and inter- 
esting account of his expedition, and sent it to 
Dr. Marshman, but unfortunately it seems to have 
been lost. Disgusted with the official treatment 
lie reevived, he returned to Canton in 1812, and in 
1817 joined Lord Amherst’s embassy, as Chinese 
interpreter. He died at Bath in 1840, leaving his 
Chinese manuscripts to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The only account of his journey is contained in the 
hasty and desultory jottings made from day to 
day in his note-book, of which Mr. Murkham has 
made the best. ‘Good or bad,” he remarks, 
“itstandsalone. No other countryman of ours has 
ever followed Manning’s footsteps. And, to those 
who know how to find it, there is much wheat to 
be gathered from amongst Mr, Manning’s chaff.” 

The long introduction, extending over 110 pages, 
is not the least important part of the work : as pre- 
hminary to the narratives 1h gives a comprehen- 
sive geographical sketch of Tibet, Bhutan, and 
Nepal, followed by accounts of fhe religion, 
tribes, Lamas, aud Romish missions, the surveys 
of the Chinese and their interference, our relations 
to Bhutin and Nepdl, tho explorations in Tibet 
made by the ‘Pandits’ sent out by the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, and the maps, early and 
later, of the Himalayan countries. This is follow- 
ed by well-written short biographical sketches 
of Bogle and Manning, occupying some 30 more 
pages. At the end, an Appendix of 46 pages con- 
tains—1, an account of the travels of Johann Grue- 
ber, Jesuit, 1656, from Astley’s Voyages ; 2, a Let- 
ter from Father I. Desideri, 1716, from Du Halde’s 
Letives H'difiantes; and 3,an account of Tibet by 
Fra. F. O. della Penna di Billi, 1730, from Klap- 
roth in the Journal Asiatique (IIme Sér. t. 
XIV. p. 177). 

The work is illustrated by good maps, a portrait 
of Warren Hastings, anda number of woodcuts. 
A full index and the editing of Mr. Markham, 
which is a model of excellence, render the ‘book 
invaluable to all requiring information connected 
with.the commerce, government, ethnology, and 
religions of the countries to the north of India. 
ar must make it a favourite with the lover ol 
books of travel and rare adventure, 
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PARST FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES, AND THE PARS{ RELIGION. 
BY MONIER WILLIAMS, BODEN PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, OXFORD. 


BSERVANT European travellers when 
they first arrive at Bombay cannot fail to 
be struck with the interesting contrasts which 
everywhere mect the eye. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of such contrasts is that afforded by 
the different methods adopted by the adherents 
of different ercedy for the dixposal of their dead. 
There in Bombay one may sce, within a short 
distance of each other, the Christian cemetery, 
the Muhammadan graveyard, the Hindi burn- 
ing-ground, and the Parst Dakhmas, or 
Towers of Silenco. ‘he latter, five Im number, 
with a sixth—which is square instead of cir- 
eular—used for criminals, avo, as most Angio- 
Indians know, at the swnmit of Malabar Hill, in 
a beautiful garden, amid tropical trees swarming 
with vultures. I obtained leave to visit these 
towers in the autumn of 1875, and again short- 
ly after my second arrival in India last year. 

A. correct model of the principal tower was 
then kindly presented to me by order of Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibhai, and a careful examination 
of its structure enables me to describe its 
dimensions with accuracy. Towers they have 
certainly no right to bo called, for their height 
ig out of all proportion to their diameter. 
The chief tower may bo described as an up- 
right cylindrical stone structure, in shape and 
solidity not unlike a gigantic millstone, about 
fourteen fect high and ninety fect im dia- 
meter, resting on the ground in the centre of 
the garden. It is built throughout of solid 
granite, except in tho centre, where a well, ten 
feet decp and about fifteen across, leads down 
to an excavation under the masonry, containing 
four drains at right angles to each other, ter- 
minated by holes filled with charcoal. Round 
the upper and, outer edge of this solid cylinder, 
and completely hiding the interior surface from 
view, is a high stone parapet. This is con- 
structed so as to seem to form one piece with 
the solid stone work, and being, like it, covered. 


with chunam, gives the whole erection, when. 


viewed from the outside, the appearance of 4 
low tower. Clearly one great object. aimed at 
by the Parsis in the construction of these 
strange depositaries of their dead is solidity. 
We saw two or three enormous massive stones 
lying on the ground, which had been rejected 





by the builders simply because they contained 

almost invisible veins of quartz, throngh which 

it was possible that impure particles might find 

their way, and be carried, in the course of cen- 

turies, by percolating moisture, into the soil. 

Earth, water, and fire are, according to Zoroas- 

ter, sacred symbols of the wisdom, goodness, 
and omnipotence of the Deity, and ought never, 
under auy circumstances, to be defiled. Espe- 
cially ought every effort to be made to protect 
Mother Earth from the pollution which would 
result if putrefying corpses were allowed to ac- 
oumulate in the ground. (Vandiddd iii. 27.) 
Hence the disciples of Zoroaster spare neither 
trouble nor expense in erecting solid and im- 
penctrable stone platforms fourteen feet thick 
for the reception of their dead. The cost of 
erection is greatly increased by the circum- 
stance that the towers ought always to be placed. 
on high hills, or in the hn chest situations avail- 
able. (Vand. vi. 93.) Iwas informed by the 
Secretary that the largest of the five towers 
was constructed at an outlay of three lakhs of 
rupees. 

The upper surface of the massive granite 
column is divided into compartments by narrow 
grooved ridges of stone, radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from the central well. These 
stone ridges form the sides of seventy-two shal- 
low open receptacles or coffins, arranged in three 
concentric rings. Theridges are grooved—that 
is, they have narrow channels running down 
their whole length, which channels are connected 
by side ducts with the open coffins, so as to con- 
vey all moisture to the central well and into 
the lower drains. The number three 1s em- 
blematical of Zoroaster’s three moral precepts, 
‘ Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds,’ 
(Vand. v. 67), and the seventy-two open stone 
receptacles. represent the seventy-two chapters 
of his Yasna, a portion of the Zand-Avastd. 
Each concentric circle of open stone coffins 
has a pathway surrounding it, the object of 
which is to make each receptacle accessible to 
the corpse-bearers. Hence there are three con- 
centric circular pathways, the outermost of 
which is immediately below the parapet, and 
these three pathways are erossed by another 
conducting from the solitary door which admits 





the corpse-bearers from the exterior, and Fa eee ees i eto end ich | Bore 
must face the east, to catch the rays of the 
rising sun. In the outermost circle of the stone 
coffins. which stands for ‘ good deeds,’ are placed 
the bodies of males; in the middle, symbolizing 

‘good words,’ those of females ; in the inner and 
smallest circle, nearest the well, representing 

‘good thoughts,’ those of children. Hach tower 
is consecrated with solemn religious ceremonies, 
and after its consecration no one, except the 
corpse-bearers—not even a high-pricst—is al- 
lowed to enter. 

On the occasion of my second visit I was 
accompanied, as before, by the courteous Secre- 
tary of the Pars! Panchdyat, and was permitted 
to witness the funeral ofa Mobed, or one of 
the second order of priests, whose flowing white 
costumes (sapposed to be emblematival of pu- 
rity) are everywhere conspicuous in the Bom- 
bay streets. al may here mention pareutheti- 
cally that I believe the word Mobed is merely 
@ corruption of a Zand word equivalent to 
Sanskrit Maga-pati, ‘ chief of the Magians.’ 
Dastur, the name of the high-priest, is a 
modern Persian word, the best equivalent, for 
which would perhaps be ‘chief ruler.’ The 
lowest order of priests, named Herbad, are 
little better than menials, and are not allowed 
to officiate at ceremonies. In the Zand-Avastd 
the whole priestly class are called Athravan 
(in Pazand Athornan). In the present day 
the rest of the community—the laymen in fact, 
who are neither Dasturs nor Mobeds nor Her. 
eat a styled Rehadin or Behdin, that 

‘followers of the best religion.’ 

"y reached the garden surrounding the towers 
about half an hour before sunset. At that 
time the funeral procession was already winding 
up the hill. The deceased man had died early 
in the morning, and a rule of the Parsi religion 
requires that no corpse shall be exposed on the 
platform of the towers, to be consumed by birds 
of prey, unless the rays of the sun can first fall 
onit. Foremost in the procession walked a man 


carrying a loaf or two of bread wrapped up in a 


cloth. Then came the bier, which was flat and 
made of iron bars,* having the body of the de- 
ceased stretched out upon it, covered only with a 


white sheet, and borne by four bearers, followed. 


by two assistants. These corpse-bearers are 
called Nasasaldr. They are, of course, Parsis, but 
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from the nature of their occupation are supposed 
to contract impurity, and are not associated 
with by the rest of the community. ‘They are, 
however, well cared for and well paid. 

After the bearers, at an interval of a few 
yards, followed a man leading a white dog, and 
behind him a long procession of at least a 
hundred priests in their long robes of spotless 
white, besides relations of the ‘deceased, also 
in white garments, walking in pairs, each 
couple following closely on the other, and cach 
man connected with his fellow by a handker- 
chief held between them in token of sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. The procession advanced 
to a point about thirty yards distant from the 
portal of the lar gest tower. ‘T'here it stood 
still for a minute while the dog was brought 
towards the corpse, made to look at the features 
of the dead man, aud then fed with bread. This 
part of the ceremony is called sug-«did. Mean- 
while all who followed the bier turned round, 
and walked back to the sugr?, or house of prayer 
containing a fire-sanctuary, which is erected 
near the entrance to the garden. There they 
chanted prayers while the corpse-bearers enter- 
ed the tower with the dead body, and exposed 
it naked in one of the receptacles on the stone 
platform. Their appointed task being then 
completed, they instantly quitted the tower, 
and were seen to repair toa reservoir of water 
near at hand, where they went through a pro- 
cess of thorough ablution, changing all their 
clothes, and depositing the cast-off garments in 
an open stone pit, almost hidden from view, on 
one side of the garden. 

It is noteworthy that the fire-sanctuary of 
the sagri has a window or aperture so arranged 
that when the sacred tire. is fed with sandal- 
wood fuel by the veiled priest, just before the 
corpse-bearers enter the tower, a ray from the 
flame may be projected over the dead body at 
the moment of its exposure. The theory is 
that the light of the sun and the light of the 
sacred firs. ought to consecrate the mortal re- 
mains of the deceased before they are consumed 
by the birds. There is, at.any rate, some poeti- 
cal if not true religious sentiment in this hypo- 
thesis, andthe bereaved relations appear to derive 
consolation from it; but whether the position of 
the sun and fire made this double consecration 
possible is doubtful. To us spectators on the 


* In the case of a child it is a curved metal trough. 
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occasion I am recording, it was evident that a 
beam from the setting sun anda ray from the 
sacred fire had barely opportunity to fall on the 
corpse at all; for scarcely had the bearers left 
the tower and closed the portal ere forty or fifty 
vultures, before seated motionless on the stone 
parapet, swooped down on their prey. In. ten 
minutes they all flew back again—they had 
finished their work. The body was reduced 
to a skeleton before the mourners in the sayi2% 
had finished their prayers. It should be men- 
tioned that in three or four wecks after the 
funeral the bones are removed from the open 
coffin and veverently placed in the central well, 
where the dust of the dead, whether of high or 
low degree, is left to commingle undisturbed 
for centuries. 

When I inquired about the meaning of the 
dog, I was told that, according to the teaching of 
Zoroaster, dogs as well as birds are regarded as 
sacred animals,t and were formerly allowed to 
consume the dead bodies of Parsis. In the 
present day a representative dog kept for the 
purpose accompanies the corpse, and is fed with 
bread as a substitute for the flesh of the dead 
body. Moreover, dogs are supposed to possess 
some mysterious power in preserving the spirits 
of men from the attacks of demonsf ; and if the 
funeral dog is not fed, and made to look at the 
corpse, the soul of the deceased will assurcdly 
be assailed by evil spirits during the three days 
which intervene between death and judgment. 

I should state here that in the belicf of the 
Parsis the soul of the deceased man is supposed 
to hover about in a restless state for the three 
days immediately succeeding death, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dakhmas, where also 
swarms of evil spirits congregate. On the 
morning of the fourth day the soul is taken to 
judgment, which is passed on it by Mithra and 
the angels. It has then to pass a narrow bridge 
called Chinvat-peretum, ‘the bridge where de- 
cision is pronounced.’ The souls of the sinful, 
being unable to pass this bridge, imagined to be 
sharp as a razor, fall into hell on endeavouring 
to cross over. The Zand-Avusté even gives the 
names of certain dogs believed to protect the 
souls of men from the assaults of evil demons 

+ See Vandiudd vii. 75, viii. 28,—Bleeck's Avesta, vol. I. 
pp. 104-109; Wilson’s Pars? Religion, pp. 825-328, 330. 

t Vandidad (Bleeck) xiii. 25 ; Wilson’s Pdrst Religion, 


pp. 49, 252. 
§ Saramé is the dog of Indra, and is represented in Rig.- 
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before crossing the bridge. The Vanrdiddéd 
(viii. 41, 42), moreover, states that the devil 
called Nasus is frightened away by ayellow dog 
with four eyes, and that such a dog is to be led 
along the road of a funeral procession three 
times. 

It is on this account, as was explained to me by 
a learned Parsi, that the funeral dog is’ supposed 
to be four-eyed—that is to say, 1t 1s supposed to 
have two real eyes and two round spots lke eyes, 
just above the actual eyes. Iwas told, too, that 
many yellowish-white dogs in India have this 
peculiarity, and that the Parsis try to procure 
such dogs, and kevp them for their funeral pro- 
cessions. I observed nothing of the kind in the 
funeral doe on the occasion of the particnlar 
funeral I have here recorded ; but it struck me 
(before I knew that the same idea had occurred 
to German scholars) that the singular practice ot 
leading a white dog at the head of the proces- 
sion points to the common origin of the Parsi 
and Hinda religions; for in the latter system 
the god of death, Yama, has two four-eyed 
brindled watchdogs, children of Sa ram 4,§ who 
guard the road to his abode, and whose favour 
and protection against evil spirits are invoked 
every day by pious Hindus when they perform 
the idka-bali, or offermg of rice to crows. 
dogs, and animals at the end of the vaisvadevu 
ceremony before the midday meal. The man- 
ira recited is as follows :—Dvau svdnau syama- 
gubalaw Vaivasvata-kulodbhavau tebhydm pind 
maya datto rakshetam pathi mam sadd,—‘ May 
the two dogs, dark and brindled, born in the 
family of Yama, protect me ever on the road ! 
To them I present an offering of food.” 

Having thus attempted to give some idea 
of the nature of a Parsi funeral, and of the 
unique arrangements by which the PArsis 
endeavour to carry out the precepts of their 
prophet Zoroaster in the disposal of their dead. 
“+t will not be inappropriate if I close this 
paper with a brief account of the mitiatory 
ceremonies performed on admission of young 
Parsis to the Zoroastrian religion, and their 
incorporation as members of the Parsi society. 

I may first mention that according to the 
pure form of the Zoroastrian faith—as pro- 
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veda X.14. 10 as the mother of Yama's dogs, called in the 
Mahabharata, Adi-parvan 671, Devé-éunt. In the Rig-veda 
this dog issaid to have tracked and, recovered the cows 
stolen by the Panis. Saramé is even said to be the authoress 


of part of the Rig-veda, X. 108. 
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pounded by learned Parsis of the present 
day—Ormazd (sometimes written Hor- 
mazd, contracted from the full expression 
Ahura Mazda) is the name of the Supreme 
Being, to whom there is no equal, and who has 
no opponent. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Ormazd is opposed to a being called A hri- 
man, commonly regarded as the spirit of 
evil. The true doctrine is that Ormazd has 
created two forces in nature, not necessarily 
antagonistic, but simply alternating with each 
other—the one a force of creation, construction, 
and preservation; the other a foree of decay, 
dissolution, and destruction. The first of these 
forces is named Spenta-mainyus, while the 
second or destructive power is commonly called 
Ahriman, or Hariman, for Anhra- 
mainyus (or dnhro-mainyus = Sanskrit Anho- 
manyu). It is interesting to observe the analogy 
between the Hindu and Zoroastrian systems, 
Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) in the former 
being equivalent to Spenta-mainyus and Anhra- 
mainyus in the latter, while Brahma (neuter) 
corresponds to Ormazd. In later ti:mes the purity 
of the original doctrine became corrupted, and 
Ahriman was personified as a spirit of evil. In 
fact, all the evils in the world, whether moral 
or physical, are nov attributed to Ahriman, 
while Ormazd is erroneously held to be the an- 
tagonistic principle of good. It is contended, 
too, that the Parsi religion is properly pure 
Monotheism, in spite of its apparent dualism, 
and that the elements and all the phenomena of 
Nature are merely revered as creations of the 
one God, and symbolical of his power. 

There can be little doubt, however, that with 
the majority of Parsis the elements are regard- 
ed as simple manifestations or emanations of 
the Deity, and that which is called Monotheism 
is really a kind of Pantheism very similar to 
that of Brahmanism. The absence of all image- 
worship, however, is very refreshing after the 
hideous idolatry of the Hindu system. 

So much for the Parsi creed; and now for a 
few words as to the form of admission into the 
charmed circle of the Pars’ community, 

It is a controverted point whether if any out- 
sider wished to become a Parsi it would be 
possible, even in theory, to entertain the ques- 
tion of his being admitted to membership by 
his making public confession of his faith in the 
Zoroastrian system. As a matter of fact no 
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one ig at present allowed to become a Parsi 
unless he is born a Parsi. No provision seems 
to exist for the reception of converts, and the 
only form of admission is for the children of 
Parsis, thongh occasionally the children of non- 
Parsi mothers by Parsi fathers are permitted 
to become members of that community. Never- 
theless it is certain, from a particular form 
of prayer still used by Parsi priests, that Zoro- 
aster himself enjoined on his disciples the 
duty of making prosclytes, and hacl in view a 
constant accession of fresh adherents, who were 
all to be received as converts, provided they 
were willing to go throngh certain prescribed 
ceremonics. 

With regard to the children of Pirst parents, 
every boy is admitted to membership as a disci- 
ple ofthe Zoroastrian religion some time between 
the age of seven and nine, but more usually at 
seven years of age, in the following manner. 
He is first taken to one of the fire-temples, and 
in &@ room outside the sanctuary made to under- 
go a kind of baptism,—that is to say, he is 
placed nearly naked’ on a stone seat, and water 
is ponred over his head from a lof@ by a Mobed 
appointed to perform the rite. Next, the child 
is taken out into an open area, made to sit on 
another stone seat, and required to cat one or 
two leaves of the pomegranate trec—a tree held 
very sacred by the Pirsis, and always planted 
in the precincts of their fire-temples, for use in 
purificatory ceremonies. (Yuéna viii. 4.) After 
eating the leaves he is made to drink a small 
quantity of the urine of a bull—also kept at 
fire-temples, and held in high ¢stimation for its 
purifying properties. This completes the first 
portion of the ceremony. The concluding act is 
performed in an apartment of the fire-temple, 
and consists in investing the child with the 
sacred shirt or under-garment (called sadara), 
and sacred girdle (called kust?). Several Mobeds, 
presided over by a Dastur, are necessary to the 
due celebration of this part of the rite (which ig 
very like the Hindu upanayana, or induction 
into the condition of a twice-born man by 
means of the yajnopavita). They sit on the 
ground in a group, and the child is placed in 
the midst of them nearly naked. The sacred 
shirt is then put on, and the white woollen 
girdle fastened on around it, while the boy 18 
made to repeat word by word the form of 
prayer which he is required to say ever after- 
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wards whenever the girdle is taken off or put 
on again. (Kurdah-Avestd iv.) The sacred 
shirt and girdle are the two most important out- 
ward signs and symbols of Parstism, and an 
impostor laying claim to the privileges of the 
Zoroastrian religion would be instantly detected 
vy the absence of those signs, or by his wrong 
useofthem. But they are far more than outward 
signs,—they are supposed to serve as a kind of 
spiritual panoply. Unprotected by this armour 
man would be perpetually exposed to the assaults 
of evil spirits and demons, and even be hable 
to become a demon himsclf. The shirt is made 
of the finest white linen or cambric. It has a 
peculiar form at the neck, and has a little empty 
bag in front to show that the wearer holds the 
faith of Zorouster, which is supposed to be en- 
tirely spiritual, and to have nothing material 
about it. he second shirt has also two stripes 
at the bottom, one on each side, and each of 
these stripes is separated into three, to repre- 
sent the six divisions of cach half-year. 

It has also a heart, symbolical of true faith, 
embroidered in front. The kustt or girdle is made 
of seventy-two interwoven woollen threads, to 
denote the seventy-two chapters ofthe Yasna, 
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but has the appearance of a long flat cord of pure 


white wool, which is wound round the body in 
three coils. Each end of the girdleis divided into 
three, and these three ends again mto iwo parts. 
Every Parsi ought to take off this girdle and 
restore it to its proper position round the body 
at least five times a day. He has to hold it in 
a particular manner with both hands; and 
touching his forehead with it to repeat a prayer 
in Zand invoking the aid of Ormazd (Ahwra- 
Mazda) for the destruction of all evil bemgs, 
evil doers, especially tyrannical rulers, and 
imploring pardon for evil thoughts, evil words. 
and evil deeds. The girdle must then be 
coiled round the body three times and fastened 
with two particular knots (said t> represent 
the sun and moon), which none but a Parsi 
can tie in a proper manner. Every Parsi boy 
is taught the whole process with great solem- 
nity at his first initiation. When the ceremony. 
is concluded the high-priest pronounces a bene- 
diction, and the young Parsi is fror: that 
moment admitted to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of perhaps one of the most flourishing 
and united communities in the world. 
Oxford, June 1877. 





ON THE QUESTION WHETHER POLYANDRY EVER EXISTHD iN 
NORTHERN HINDUSTAN. 


BY JONN MUIR, D.C.L., LLD., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


In reforcnec to the conclusion whichin a former 
article* I have drawn from the story of Drau- 
padi, that, though polyandry had died out in 
the plains of northern Hindustan at the period 
when the Muhdbhdrata was compiled, it yet 
appears to have existed there at a remoter 
period, a learned friend has stated to me that 
he donbts “whether polyandry ever was an 
Aryan custom, and can be sanctioned by texts 
or inferences from the Vedas.” I do not pretend 
to have examined the Vedic hymns and Brah- 
manas with a view to discover whether they 
contain allusions to any practices connected with 
the relations of the sexes which were disap- 
proved, or had fallen into disuse, at a later 
period. J am only aware of one custom which 
appears to have existed im the Vedic age, al- 
though under what conditions does not appear, 
while it is only recognized by Manu under cer- 
eee 


= a enn 
* In the September part of this journal, ante, p. 260a, and p. 2620. 


tain restrictions. I allude to the practice of a 
widow cohabiting with a brother-in-law, which 
seems to be referred to in Rigveda, x. 40. 2. 
(See my Original Sanskrit Teets, vol. V. p. 
459.) Manu allows such unions of a widow with 
a brother-in-law, or other relative of her deceased 
husband, to continue only till one, or at most 
two, sons have been begotten, and declares that 
they must then cease (ix. 59-62). In the verses 
which follow (6468), he either restricts such 
temporary unions to classes below the twice- 
born, or (in contradiction with what precedes ) 
condemns them altogether. 

But the question arises whether the com- 
pilers of the Vedas and Bréhmanas would be 
likely to bring forward anything found among 
the materials at their disposal which had be- 
come obsolete, or which clashed with their own 
ideas of what was proper or laudable. We de, 
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no doubt, find a reference to a fact which the 
Brahmans of later times would perhaps have 
preferred to ignore, viz., that in former times 
men of their caste had received instruction 
from Kshatriyas. For Manu allows a 
student to learn the Veda from one who is 
nota Br&hman only in cases of calamity or 
necessity.t .(See my former article, p. 252a, at 
the bottom.) But would they be likely to refer 
to antiquated practices often, and especially in 
the case of such us they had come decidedly to 
disapprove, like polyandry P 

‘he particular question to be now settled is 
whether the Pandus and their relatives are 
represented to us in the Mahdbhdrata as alto- 
gether belonging to tribes whose entire prac- 
tices were of such a character as harmonized 
with pure Hindu ideas of later ages. 

Pandu, the father of the five brothers, is 
related in that poem to have had two wives, 
Pritha or Kunti (Mahdbhdrata, 4415ff.), 
and Miadri (Mahdb. i. 4429f.). Pandu, 
however, having been doomed by the curse of 
a sage to die in the embraces of his wife (vv. 
4588£.), resolves to relinquish family life and 
become an ascetic (vv. 4597f.), and goes to the 
forest (4615), but accompanied by his wives 
(4630). The two wives, however, bear sons 
to different gods: Kunti three sons to 
Dharma, Vayu, and Indra respectively (vv. 
A765ff., 4772, and 4791), and Madri two 
sons to the ASvins (vv. 4850f.).+ 

M Adri was the sister of Sal y a, king of the 
Madras. In two passages (Satapatha Brdh- 
mana, xiv. 6. 3. 1, and xiv. 6. 7. 1—=Brihadéran- 
yaka Upanishad, pp. 569 and 611 of the Cal- 
cutta text, and pp. 194 and 199 of the English 
translation) mention is made of Kipya Pa- 
tanchala,a Brihmanical teacher, as living 
im their country, and nothing is said against 
the manners of the people. Again, in the 
third book of the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 66208.) 
ASvapati, a king of the same couniry, is 


+ Compare Kumarila Bhatta’s censure of Buddha, who 
was a Kshatriya, for assuming the office of a teacher, and 
thereby encroaching on the province of the Brahmans: 
Orig. Sansk. Teats, vol. I. pp. 5098. 


rs ree aon Monier Williams’s Indian Epic Poetry, 


§ See also the translations of Prof. H. H. Wilson and 
Messrs. Troyer and Fauche referred to in a note below. 


{| This line has, I find, been translated by Professor H. 
H. Wilson, in his Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir 
(Astatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 109), as-follows :—‘‘On this 
account their heirs are their sisters’ children, not their 
own.” The entire verse has been rendered by M. Troyer 
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praised as righteous and pious. Yet in two 
speeches in the eighth book (or Karzaparvan, 
vv. 1836ff. and 2028ff, addressed by Karna 
to Salya), the Bahikas, Madras, GAn- 
dharas, and other tribes of the Panjab, are 
strongly censured for the dissoluteness of their 
manners. Some extracts on this subject have 
been adduced from the latter passage in Origi-. 
nab Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. pp. 482£.§ 

The tribes in question are there described as 
the lowest of men, unfit to be associated with, 
as faithless to their friends, liars, dishonest, as 
assembling males and females and slaves pro- 
miscuously, and eating fish and the flesh of 
kine, drinking spirits, screaming, laughing, the 
women as dancing undressed and drunk, and as 
unrestrained in their sexual intercourse (vv. 
1836-1851). An old Brahman, who had lived 
in the country, gives a long account ina similar 
strain, depicting the people as shameless in 
their cohabitation, as having no Vedas, or 
religious knowledge, or sacrifices, &c. (vv- 
2088ff.). In vv. 2081ff, we have the follow- 
ing important statement :—‘ A certain virtuous 
woman, haying been formerly carried away from 
the Aratta (country), and violated by robbers, 
utterea this curse: ‘Because ye violate me, 
a young female, who have relatives, the women 
of your tribe shall become licentious. Never, 
vilest of men, shall ye be freed from this dread- 
ful sin.’ Wherefore their sisters’ sons, and not 
their (own) sons, (are) the heirs of their pro- 
perty.”’|| 
J“ Saté nurd hritd kdchid Arattdt kila dasyubhih | 

adharmatas chopaydtd sd tin abhyasapat tatah | 

baliim bandhumatim yan mdm adharmenopagach- 
chata | 

tasmdn ndryo bhavishyanti bandhakyo vat kulasya 

cha | 

na chaivasmdt pramokshadhvam ghordt pipdn nara- 

dhamah | 

tasmdt teshim bhdgahardh bhdgineydh na stna- 

vah,”’ | 

The last words appear clearly to refer to a 








in the pees to his Rddjataranginé, vol. I. p. 507, 
thus,—‘‘ Owt, vous, derniers des hommes, purifiez-vous de 
ce crime affreux. Sinon, ce ne seront pas vos fils, mais 
ceux de vos sceurs, qui seront vos héritiers.”” The original, 
however, has nothing answering to simon, nor has it any 
substantive verb in the future tense. Troyer adds this 


note, which I translate from the French :—‘‘ This custom 


of succession’”’ (%.¢., of sisters’ sons being a man’s heirs) “ is 
found among the Nairs, and other tribes in which polyan- 
dry reigns.’ In M. Fauche’s translation of the verse, 
which runs as follows :—** Ne venillez pas expier ce crime 
abominable ; et pour cette impénitence v’ayez ni fils, nt 
neveu qui soient les héritiers de vos biens,” the concluding 
words do express the true sense. 
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rule which prevails where polyandry exists, that 
sisters’ sons, and not sons of his own, are a 
man’s heirs, because, of course, in the peculiar 
circumstances, if cannot be determined by whom 
the latter were really begotten. On this subject 
J quote a passage from Mr. Walter Hamilton’s 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of EHindoostan, d&c., vol. IL. p. 280 (edition 
of 1820). ‘The Nairs marry before they are 
ten years of age, but the husband never cohabits 
with his wife. We allows her oil, clothing, 
ornaments, and food, but she remains in her 
mother’s house, or after her parent’s death with 
her brothers, and cohabits with any person she 
chooses of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange arrange- 
ment, no Nair knows his own father, and every 
man considers his sisters’ children as his heirs. 
His mother manages the family, and after her 
death the eldest sister assumes the direction. A 
Nair’s moveable property on his decease is 
equally divided among the sons and daughters 
of all his sisters.’”? Seealso Mr. J. F. M‘Uennan’s 
Studies in Ancient History, pp. 149f. 

I do not go the length of asserting categori- 
cally that the words last quoted from the Maha- 
bhérata, as to a man’s sisters’ sons being his 
heirs among the tribes referred to, prove his- 
torically the existence of polyandry in the Panjib 
at, or before, the period when they were written. 
Bunt it is certainly remarkable, if not indeed ‘un- 
accountable, that such words should be found 
in that book if they do not owe their existence 
to the fact of such a custom being actually pre- 
valent at the time when they were penned, or 
not long previously. 

Salya makes (v. 2112ff.) but a brief: reply 
to Karna’s denunciation; is silent as to the 
truth of the charges made, but alleges that in 
Anga, the country of which his assailant is 
king, it is the custom to abandon the sick, and 
for men to sell their own wives and children. 
He says that there are everywhere Bribmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sddras, and virtuous 
and devoted women, with righteous kings, who 
control the wicked ; and, at the same time, most 
vicious men. People are, be remarks, quick 
in detecting the faults of others, but do not 
observe, or delude themselves in respect of, 





In my former article, p. 251, last line, J observe an 
Pea rajds for rajas. "In regard to note 5, page 252, [ 
am informed by Dr. Bédhtlingk that he would understand 
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their own, and urges that no man is neces- 
sarily bad from being the native of a particular 
country, but is such in consequence of his own 
nature. 

In regard to the differences in manners be- 
tween the peoples of the Panjab and those of 
Hindustan further to the eastward, I repeat here 
the words of Professor Weber, freely translated 
in Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. Il. p. 354, from 
the Indische Studien, vol. I. p. 220, and said by 
him. to be founded on data furnished by Panini :— 
“The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs, which the other tribes who 
migrated to the east had at one time shared. 
The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fiuences of the hierarchy and of caste, which 
arose among the latter as a necessary conse- 
quence of their residence among people of alien 
origin (the aborigines). But the later orthodox 
feelings of the more eastern Aryans obliterated 
the recollection of their own earlier freedom, 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to 
the westward as renegades, instead of looking 
on themselves as men who had abandoned their 
own original institutions.” F 

P.S.—The learned friend who is referred to 
at the commencement of this paper has, after 
becoming acquainted with its contents, stated 
to me his opinion that, although the passage 
which I have quoted in it from the Karna- 
parvan of the Mahdbhdrata goes far to prove 
that polyandry existed among the tribes of the 
Panjab, yet that this is a different thing from 
admitting it to have ever been an established 
institution; and remarks that the polyandry 
alluded to in that passage was of a purely 
licentious character. As this custom is not 
known to have .been practised in the Panjab 
for a long time past, it will perhaps be the 
safest conclusion to draw provisionally from 
the premises furnished in this and in my pre- 
ceding paper, that though polyandry, or a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, may 
have prevailed more or less there in early 
times, yet that the former practice could not 
have been widely spread or recognized as a 
national institution. I shall be glad, however, 
if an; student of Indian antiquityis able to 
throw further light on the subject. 
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upadrava there in the usual sense of ‘calamity,’ and would 
render the line in which it occurs thus: “a man without 
Rich, Yajus, or S4man is a calamity created by Prajapati. 
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REPORT UPON INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE AND 
THE HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT OF CHYLON. 
BY THE LATE P. GOLDSCHMIDT, Ph.D. 


I have until lately confined my examinations to 
the rich mines of the North-Central Province ; 
and even there only the numerous inscriptions at 
Anorddhapura, Mihintala, Polonnaruwa, and at 
some other places, as Dambulla, Mineri, Mara- 
darnkadawala, have been photographed. In the 
month of June I have been travelling through the 
Hambantota District of the Southern Province, 
with a view of taking first a general survey of the 
material to be found there.* 

I propose to open my report with an account of 
the most ancient inscriptions belonging to a time 
anterior to the Christian era, and mostly found in 
caves. 

I.—From the Introduction of Buddhisne to the 

beginning of the Christian Hra. 

The caves of Vessagiri, near Anuridhapura, 
have yielded an additional number of six short 
inscriptions to those two I had copied previously. 
I have met with several cave inscriptions, hitherto 
unknown to me, at Mihintala, both on the hill 
now alone inhavited by priests, and ina cave called 
Rajagiriya lena on the opposite hill, which 
abounds in ruins indicative of former habitations. 
Other inscriptions ofthe same kind were found 
on Dunumandalakanda, at Getalavi- 
hara (three miles from Galkulam, Central road), 
on Hlagamukanda, on Maradamkada- 
walakanda, at Dambulla (here also a great 
number of them on the bare rock close to the 
famous temple), on the rock at Panikkan- 
kulam (two miles from Kekiridiwa on the West- 
ern minor road), on the rock at Méragollewwa 
(near Hlagamuwa),in a cave at Murungahiti- 
kanda (between Elagamuwa and Dambulla), and 
several in the district of Hambantota, viz., at 
the ancient tihdra of Mulgirigala and in the 
jungle between Kirindé and Palatupdna. Refer- 
ence is made in the Government archeological 
returns toan inscriptionat Midawehera, a 
very ancient temple in the jungle three miles 
beyond Palatupina, but I failed to find anything 
in the extensive ruins of it. 

The inscriptions of this period, a considerable 
number of which is now collected by me, furnish 
little new informaticn, after having seen the first 





* <* Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who died at Galle on May 
7th, was born at Dantzig in 1850, and pursued his univer- 
sity studies at the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Gdttingen, at the last of which he took his 
degree in 1872. In 1878 and 1874 he resided in London, 
devoting his whole attention to the study of Prakrit MSS&., 
especially those relating to the Jainas. At the end of 
i874 he left for Ceylon, where the Colonial Government 
had offered him an appointment to collect all the ancient 
inscriptions found in thatisland. The term for which he 


important specimens; their contents are essen- 
tially the same throughout, viz., brief dedications 
to ie priesthood, if they are not merely indicative 
of the ownership of the cave. They are written, 
as I have formerly stated, in the well-known 
Southern alphabet of the Indian emperor Dharma- 
Soka, with slight moclilfications, and in some cases 
already in more recent forms, not very different 
from those of king Gajabdhu’s time (2nd century 
AD.). The proper names of the lonors or proprie- 
tors often are not without interest, and there are 
some ancient words, as parumaka or barumaka, 
‘Brahman’ (in later times assumed asa title by 
kings), jita, ‘ daughter,’ anda few besides, which 
will prove of valuc to the student of the Simhalese 
language. 

There is one very important grammatical form 
(which, however, we find to be in existence even 
at alater period), the nominative singular mas- 
culine and neuter in e, inasmuch as this is 
generally looked upon by European Orientalists 
as pecuhar to the different dialects of Magadha : 
and if so, we would meet here with a significant 
corroboration of the Sirhhalese historical tradi- 
tion according to which a district of Magadha (or 
one bordering on this kingdom) was the native 
country of the eurly Aryan colonizers of Ceylon. 
There are some remarkable instances besides in 
which in special the Migadhi employed in Asoka’s 
inscriptions and Simhalese coincide, while both 
stand aloof from Pali and all the other Prakrits. 
Such are— : 


Magadhi. Simnhalese. 
sit ki == (termination of 
the loc. sing.) 
MUNISE minsd (== *man’) 
tup he topt (‘you,’ ‘ ye’) 
puluve (‘former’) pera (‘former’), pura (‘the 
(for puravu) light half of the lunar 
month’). — 


(Sanskrit pérva, Pali pubbo, Prakrit puvva.) 

A graphical particularity of the most ancient 
inscriptions is the use of two forms of's (one the 
common s of ASoka’s inscriptions, the other re- 
sembling in shape a Greck Digamma, F, a form 
unknown in India){, which it would be difficult to 


had been engaged having nearly expired, he intended to 
return to Hurope for a short time, proposing to return to 
Ceylon again and investigate the language of the Veddeou, 
when he died.’’—Prof. 8. Goldschmidt, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 


y+ But this also occasionally in the sacred writings of the 
Jaina sect. 


f Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. J. p. 140, and Academy, 17th 
February 1877, p. 1389.— Ep. 
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count for without the supposition that the pro- 
aunciation of sin Coylon must have struck the 
Hindu introducers of the art of writing as some- 
what different from their own, although it is true 
the two letters are used indiscriminately. Now, 
Prakrit. grammarians record a pecular pronunci- 
ation of s in the dialect of Maigadha, which appears 
a the dramatic works of the Hindus; perhaps 
(though of course we can assert nothing in these 
matters) carly Siihalese partook of the same 
distinetion. 

The following two cave inscriptions may serve 
as specimens of the most ancient Sinhalese pre- 
served to us (by 4 Thave transcribed the second 
referred to above) :-- 

(1.) Inscription in a cave at Vessagirs Anuridha- 
qura rm 

Parumaka VPalikadasa bariya parnmaka Tira- 
kita jita upasika Chitaya lene sagasa chatudisa ; 

“The cave of the lay-devotce Chita (Chiird), 
wife of the Brihman Palikada, daughter of the 
Brabman Tirakita, [¢s given] to the priesthood of 
the four quarters of the world.” 

(2.) Inseription near Nettukanda (about fifteen 
miles from Mihintala, in the jungle, six miles off 
the Trinkamalt road) :— 

Parumaka Welu putana lene agata anagata 
chatudiga Sagasa : 

«The cave of the sons of the Briéhman Welu 
[as given] to the priestliood in the four quarters of 
the world, present and absent.” 


Il.—From the beginning of the Christian Hra 
to the Mourth Century A.D. 


We have inthis period a fixed date to start 
from in the numerous inscriptions of King Ga- 
jab&hu Gimant (113-125 a.,), referred to 
in my former reports, as this king, though not 
venerally mentioned under the distinguishing 
appellation of Gajabihu, has been mindful of 
preserving to posterity the names of his father 
(‘Nisso) and his grandfather (Vasabho). Thus he 
opens his inscription on the Ruwanweeli Digaba, 
Anuridhapura (now in the Museum, Colombo) :— 

Wahaba rajaha manumaraka T'[i]sa maha- 
vajaha puti mabaraja Gayabahu Gamini Abaya: 

ie, “King Gayabahu Gamini Abaya, 
gon of king Tisa, grandson of king Wahab a.” 

Manumaraka is the ancient form of the modern 
word muwuburd, ‘grandson,’ derived, by inversion 
of syllables, from Sanskrit manorama, ‘ mind-de- 
lighting,’ as nandana, ‘the delighter,’ te. ‘ the 
son’). 

Some smaller inscriptions of this period, formerly 
unknown to me, I found at Mihintala. A very 
well preserved inscription of considerable length is 
engraved on Ha barané rock. Palseographically 
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it ditfers little from the inscriptions of the second 


century, but occasionally the angular characters 
appear intermingled with the more graceful forms 
of a later period, which fact, in conformity with 
observations [ have made on other inscriptions, 
proves that an older stage of the alphabet was for 
some time retained for engraving on the rock, 
after a more current form had come to be employed 
in ordinary life. The language shows. some de- 
cided instances of development from the second 
century, but itis still very far removed from what 
is considered the classical form of Elu literature. 
The contents are rather more valuable than gener- 
ally of inscriptions of the same period, as they 
record some particulars concerning the construction 
of the tank of Habarané, which was effectuated 
by utilizing two natural lakes. Like most ancient 
inscriptions, this also abounds in clerical errors. 
The following is the text of the whole, transcribed 
in Roman characters, to which I beg leave to 
annex a literal translation, as ] have made it out. 


Inseription on Habarané rock. 


Siddham. 

XMujita gamana keriyahi ameta Chasayaha 
puta Abayaha ati | Walamani wawiya 

‘kati wawiya dakibi galana kana atala 
wawiya keta awitakita eta eta gama saro 

Satali kota me Agichalamana wawiya Mula 
sara cha Pachachaliwa sara cha 

*do karihi | sahasa cha chaka chatalisa karine 
(kavihine?) cha Sarima parumaka maharaji 
me Agimalamana 

Swawiya bojiya pati Sene puta Abalayaba 
sha roahalaka balataka rakana Kanakayaha 
minumaraka cha samanaya Hama 

Sra, tara (teru). . -kata ka (?) riya | daxapa- 
tiya kala amana da. . .rakata saga salahi liya- 
waya bojiya pataya Karakulawaya ( qwawiya) 

7 Chetagiri’ wiharahi Abatalahi silachetahi 
tumaha akala kotu kari witara Gapa chetehi 
tola huta mala kotu cha | jina palisatari kama 
karani karotu Chopawaliya Giniya Megaha 
chfe]tihi Jaganaka baminanataya parawatahi 

®cha-ka kotu cha bojiya petiya Karakala 
wawiya dini [hi ?] me chetihi wilhkara 7] bojiya 
patiya vi-karihi | sahasi cha wisitt karihi 

10do pata cha |-ametaha cha Wahabayaha 
putanana (or ta ?) ya duti[ya]. . . puchayasa 
awanake wasahi majimodini chada puna mast 
sata paka 

11 diwasa| ht]. 

Literal Translation. 

“ Hail! Concerning the inundated villages (thzs) 

is (the saying) of Abaya, son of the minister Cha- 
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saya.§ He saw the Walamani tank and the Kati | 


(i.e. the royal) tank; having built several villages 
near lakes without furnishing the fields with a 
tank between embankments for the flowing down 
(of the water), he constructed Agichalamana tank 
out of the Mula lake and the Pachachaliwa lake. 
And his majesty the King, after having made 
serve this Agimalamana tank 1,640 karis,f’ having 
given it in charge to Abalaya, son of Sena, an aged 
overseer, to watch, and to the ¢thero, the monk 
Flamara, grandson of Kanakaya—afterwards, for 
the preservation of..........000 , having caused this 
to be written on a stone belonging to the priest- 
hood, after assigning it, having constructed the 
Karakula tank and having performed deeds not 
( formerly) done (even) by himself at Abatala (i.e. 
Ambasthaia) at the vihdra of Chaityagiri (ie MG- 
hintala), having made offerings of oil and flowers 
at the Gapa chaitya, (which is}in extent a kari [8 
acres| (?), having made repairings of the decayed 
(dutldings) at the chaityas of Chopawaliya, Giniya, 
Megaha, he handed them over to the monks of 
the Lord of the world [Buddha], and having made 
Saaeubees , after having assigned, he gave (them ?) 
the Karakala tank—after having assigned......... 
at the chaityda............ and from 1020 karis (P)... 
.--and to the sons of the minister Wahabaya...... 
the second.........in the Puchayasa awanaka [co- 
lourless ?| year,on the seventh day in the light 
half of the month Majimodini [Mareh-April].” | 

I have not been able as yet to ascertain what year 
is meant by the designation of Puchayasa Awa- 
naka, but I suspect the king mentioned to be 
Sirimeghavanno (302-330) who, according to 
the Mahdvainso, made great offerings at Amba- 
sthala. 

Two inscriptions engraved on the rock at Du- 
numandalakanda record the construction of 
chattyas, and other grants to the priesthood; one 
of them is of particular interest, as it exhibits not 
enly a mixture of ancient and modern characters, 
but also of forms of words. 

Other rock inscriptions with the usual contents 
I have met with at Panikkankulam (near 
Kekeriéwa) and two on Elagamukanda. At 
Andarawewa (about two miles from Keke- 


riawa) there is a stone slab containing a short - 
inscription of king ‘ Wahaba’ (Vasabho, 66-110), 


imperfectly preserved, which records a grant to 
the priesthood. But the pious munificence of the 
ancient kings did not stop short at endowing 
places situated near the principal seat of govern- 
ment, Anurédhapura. The district of Hamban- 
tota, Southern Province, is rich in similar dedica- 
tions. 


A. fine stone slab found at Tissamahardma, 


§ Probably a mistake of the engraver for Wasabaya. 
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at present kept in the Assistant Government 
Agent’s compound at Hambuntota, contains an 
enormous grant of land to the priesthood of the 
Tissamahadrama Vihira (or, as it is styled in the 
inscription itself, “the great vikdra [ealled after 
the] king of Magama’”). It runs as follows :— 

* Siddham || Budadasa Mahida Maha- 

*sena tawaka biya Abhaya maharaja 

*mi apa chudi purumuka Budadasa tari pali 

*mahanamika Jeta Tisa maharaja apaya 

*ha pali Toda gamika kiri kiniyihi | ugu 
awaml 

° dinawa sahasaka kiri abatarihi Mahagama 

“raja mahawahirahi tara pali mahanami Pa- 

‘dana galida dinika | pacha sahasaka kiri 
cha mi Padana 

* galida me warahata [P] pawatara [ri ?] na 
uyuta (wwayuta) kotu sa | 

*° padinaka | chatara sahasaka ki (ka?) ri 
che me di acha. 

nani | nawa sahasaka kirl yaha ugu wa 
man (Cr). 42, 4 

** charita niyamina | rajakolihi bha (?) nana. . | 

23 mini | mewa baka kari (?) di-i| cha (?) 
tara [? ] amana be (P) da (ga?)... 

™* baka cha sesika...... tawana... 

*S Padana galihi buka saga hamiyana cha[ta] 
6 ra pachayada uwayutu karawani kotu | apa 
chu 3 

7 di purumukaha dina niyamani|me cha 
sali 

8 ‘hi liyawaya dinamaha. | 

I have attempted a literal translation, which, 
however, I am aware, may be open to many objec- 
tions :— 

“Hail! Budhadaso, Mahindo, Mahéd- 
seno, three brothers, his majesty king Ab ha- 
ya, and our uncle (P) the Brdhman Buddhadasa, 
a venerable, reverend thero([these are the persons 
concerned|: King Jettha Tisso, our sire, 
bought the kiriyas (of land) belonging to the vil- 
lager Toda; having remitted the taxes (P), as 
much as 9000 Kiriyas (about 90,000 acres) (egin- 
ning) from Padanagala were given to the reverend, 
the venerable thero in the great vikdra ‘king of 
Magama;’ and 5000 Kiriyas (beginning) from this 
Padanagala, furnished with......... +... , have been 
given over, and 4000 kiriyas shall be............ ; the 
taxes (P) of the 9000 kiriyas shall be remitted (?) ; 
the rules shall be kept; in the royal family 


preaching (?) shall be............ ; this portion of 
' the ksriyas now is given (P): four (P) amunas...... 
Shae -; and the remaining portion............; the 





{ 7.e. kiriyas, equal to about 16,400 acres. 
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ords of tite: pone congregation shall be 
raused to be furnished with the four pratyayas, 
having done this* in order that what is given to 
sur uncle (?) the Brahman may be kept, causing 
it to be written on this stone slab, we have it 
given,” 

It is difficult to ascertain who were the kings 
here alluded to; for neither of the two kings 
mentioned in the Makévamso under the name of 
Jettha Tiss o was succeeded by a son of the 
namnne of Abhaya; besides we do not know if 
these are kings of Ceylon or only of Migama. 
Judging, however, trom the characters as well as 
from the language, L have no doubt that this 
iuscription is to be attributed to the fourth cen- 
tury AD. It is worth noticing that even at that 
remote period some difference between the north- 
ern and southern dialects appears to have ex- 
isted. The king of Magama here alluded to as 
the eponymous person of the vikdra was king 
hKhidkavannoTisso, the father of Dutthagé- 
mannii, who, according to the Muhdvaiso (pp. 
131, 150 tu Turnour’s edition), founded the Tis- 
sanahaviharo or Tissamahdrdimo (about 180 B.c.). 

An inscription engraved on a high rock at Ki- 
rindé, though not remarkable for its contents, is 
peculiarly interesting by its language. The whole 
isa grant to the priesthood as usual, and the 
signs of sun and moon cut in the rock indicate 
that this donation shall last as long as sun and 
moon endure; but it opens with a praise of Bud- 
dha in which we find a great many Pal words, 
apparently in a semi-Siinhalese guise :-— 

*Siddhain | Aparimite-lokehi Budha-same na- 
ti | athine parimandale 

*savanyutopete anutare sathe (sathe) mahe- 
sarane laki-chake Budha-nimi 

* sayambhu. 

Put into classical Pah : 

Aparimitalokamhi Buddhasamo natthi | atthano 
parimandalo.........sabbafifiutopeto anuttaro sat- 
tha mahfisaranarh lakkhichakkarh Buddhanémi sa- 
yarnbha. 

‘i.e. Hail! In the boundless world there is no 
equal to Buddha; spaceless, all-extending...... en- 
dowed with omniscience, incomparable, the Teach- 

, the great Refuge, the wheel of prosperity— 
is Buddha, the self-produced one.” 

It is very unfortunate that we are not able to 
determine the exact date of this inscription. The 
characters are essentially the same as in the in- 
scriptions of king Gajab&éhu (second century A.D.) 
and his grandfather Vasabho (66-110 a.p.) (see 
above). There is no doubt that it is subsequent 











% Literally, ‘having done, 4.e. ordered the keeping of 
the rules,’ &c. 
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to Dutthagaman} (161-137 B.c. ); for in an in- 
scription at Tonigala+ in which this king is re- 
ferred to as reigning, we find only slight modi Gen: 
tions of the earliest characters.~ Again, the alpha- 
bet here employed so closely resembles the one 
used in the Indian caves, which has been attribut- 
ed to the first century B.c. and the first and se- 
cond centuries a.p., that we cannot doubt it was 
introduced from India. The earliest date, there- 
fore, assignable to this inscription would be the 
first century before the Christian era. Now it was 
in 90 B.c., under the reign of king Vattaga- 
mani, that, according to Sa (ese tradition, 
the doctrines of Buddah en were first reduced to 
writing in Pali. It is possible that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to a time prior to the year 90 B.c., 
though not very probable. Iam rather inclined 
to attribute it to the first century of the Christian 
era; ab any rate there is no instance of another 
inscription in the same characters belonging ne- 
cessarily to the pre-Christian time. If, however. 
we are $0 suppose the Pali language at that time 
to have been fixed by writing in the same gram- 
matical and lexical forms in which we find it 
now, and which it certainly has exhibited since 
the time of Buddhaghosha, we should expect 
Pali words occurring in inscriptions subsequent to 
Vattagamant to wear their genuine shape, pro- 
vided they are not thoroughly transformed into 
Simhalese. Here we have, except in the word lak: 
(for nat? is Sirnhalese), the Pali aspirates, as well 
as a compound sign for xd in parimandale, and an 
Anusvdra or Bindu in sayainbhu—all letters un- 
known to ancient Sicnhalese. On the other hand. 
double consonants are expressed by single ones, 
as likewise in the case of the Pali word dhikkhu. 
which several times in inscriptions of the same 
period appears in the form dhikhu alongside of 
its Sirnhalese transformations Oizku, O1ki, baka. 
The word siddham, usually the first word in these 
inscriptions, which apparently had been borrowed 
from Sanskrit, here as elsewhere is written with 
ddhk (in one compound letter); nevertheless the 
same well-known sign is not used in the name of 
Buddha, which occurs twice in this inscription. 
It may be out of deference to Sirhhalese grammar 
that the mom. sing. masc. and neu. (also used as 
crude form) was made to terminate in yu, though 
this e is already employed sparingly in Dutthaga- 
mani’s inscription. It is interesting that the 
syllable fix (in savanyu=sabbarinu) is not expressed 
by its proper sign, but by » witha small yu below 
the line ( +4), conformably to the pronunciation 
still heard in Ceylon (and in some parts of India). 
Still more remarkable is the use of v instead of 


+ Published in the Jour. Cey. As. Soc. for 1853, p. 81. 
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Pali 8 in the word savanyutopete, as we can perceive 
here no influence of Sirhhalese, the latter language 
having changed the original (Sanskrit) word 
sarva (Pali sabba) into sera (ma), contracted sw 
(ma), ‘all.’ Lokehi isa good Pali form, but not here 
applicable; it is probably a mistake of the en- 
graver for /okahi, thé regular loc. sing. in Suhha- 
lese. The words zati and nimi are Simhalese. 

Leaving it undecided whether the Kirindé in- 
scription is subsequent to the time when the sacred 
Buddhist canon is supposed to have been committed 
to writing, or prior to it,—in which case of course 
some of the peculiarities here noticed could be 
more easily accounted for,—there still remains 
enough in this passage, I believe, to throw doubt 
on the alleged antiquity of the Pali language in its 
present form. 

The remaining inscriptions of this period contain 
nothing remarkable, except occasionally interest- 
ing words. A number of fragments are found on 
the rock at Kahagalvihidra (between Ranné 
and Wiraketiya); other rock inscriptions at N a- 
yigalvihdra, atMuigirig ala, one long one 
at Wadigala (two miles from Ranné, on the 
road to Tarngalla),one at Angulukolavihara 
(not far from Kirindé), andtwoat Wigamuwa 
(near Ranné). A long inscription engraved on the 
rock at Badagiriya (nine miles from Hamban- 
tota) by its defaced state has resisted my first 
effort, but may be hoped to be decipherable after a 
renewed examination. 

TiI.—Down to the Hleventh Century. 

I have seen, unfortunately, very few specimens 
of inscriptions between the 4th and 9th centuries, 
although this must have been a time of vigorous 
development, in the course of which by degrees 
Simnhalese was moulded into its classical shape. 

There is an inscription of about the 6th or 7th 
century on a pillar near Tissamah4ramo (ac- 
cording to tradition the post to which the royal 
tusker was tied) ; some lines. are pretty well pre- 
served, the greater part is defaced; I have not, 
however, as yet come to examine this sufficiently. 

I will mention here, first of all, an inscription in 
the Hambantota district, because it has been of 
great help to me for fixing the dates of a number of 
other inscriptions. The pillar I am referring to 
was discovered by Mr. J. H. Dawson, the Irrigation 
Officer at Mayilagastota. It is inscribed 
on three sides, but partly effaced. The purport of 
the whole is again, as so often, a grant to a vikdra, 
to which is added an enumeration of the privileges 
usually connected with such a donation, viz., that 
the land should be exempt from rdjakdriya and 
the like. 

The. donor is Mihind 4, apd or viceroy. He 
calls himself a son of a king Abh&Salamewan 
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and queen Gon. Now the identical two persons 
are mentioned as the parents of a king Siri 
Sangboy Abahay in the inscription on those 
well-known stone tablets at Milintala (translated 
in Turnour’s Epitome, and the beginning in J. 
D’Alwis’s Sidathsangurdwa, Intr. pp. XXXV1. XXXV1L), 
which present such an interesting account of the 
well-to-do life of the priesthood in a large vihdira. 
There the king says that he had betn wpd befor 
being made king, and as the date of the inscription 
he gives the 16th year of his reign. 

King Abh& Salamewan, the father of Mi- 
hinda, has left us an inscription at Altawiragollapwa 
(N.C. P., eleven miles from Madawachehiya), and 
another one beginning almost with the same 
words, at EKlawewa Pansala (c. cleven miles from 
Mihintala towards Trinkéimalt). Inthe latter, how- 
ever, he calls himsclf Abi’ Salamewan Dipulnu. 
Both bear as their date the 10th year of his reign ; 
in both he alludes to a victorious campaign of his 
father, Abh&a Siri saitig bo, in India against 
the kingdom of Pandi. Of king Abh& Siri Satig- 
bo a fine pillar inscription is extant in the jungle 
onthe foot of Mihintala hill,in which, however, his 
parentage is not mentioned. (He simply begins : 
Abhay Siri sal%g] boyi ma purmukd nawawan ne 
Himate mas /ht dasa wak dawas: i.e. “(We king 
Abhay Siri safig boyi, inthe 9th year [of our reign], 
onthe 10th day in the month Himanta[ Noveméer ]’’). 
Alphabet as little as language leaves any doubt 
about the general period to which these inscriptions 
belong; it must be the time between the end of 
the 9th and the beginning of the llth century. 
In all of them most of the characters used approach 
the forms of the present alphabet so closely as to 
be legible to any educated native; and as for the 
language, though widely distant from the present 
conversational, it differs little from that of the in- 
scriptions of the 12th century, ifwe except the then 
new-fangled manner of putting back Sirmhalese 
words iniv their Sanskrit originals, and the whole- 
sale introduction of Sanskrit words besides. Again, 
as thename Siri saliga bo had come to be used 
as a mere title, assumed by many kings (for in- 
stance, Vijayabahu L., Parikramabdhu I., NiSssafika 
Malla), we have to look upon Mihind& (Mahindo) 
as the proper name of the inscriber of Mayilaga- 
stota and Mihintala. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may look 
in the Mahdvaméo for an identification ofthe three 
kings (father, son, and grandson) to whom we 
owe the inscriptions in question. 

Mahindo III. (997-1013), according to the 
Mahdvamso (ch. 54), had been made ddipddo at the 
accession to the throne of Seno ITI. (994-997). It 
is recorded of him (Makdv. ch. liv. 28) that he put 
up inscribed stone slabs “to prevent future kings 
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from selzing on the property of the priesthood.” 
Kassapo VI. (954-964) sent his army to India 
(Afakev. ch. li.). He wassuccecded, according to the 
Mahdvariso, by hisson Dap pulo IV.(who reiened 
six months); and he again by Dappulo V. (964- 
974); the next was Dappulo V.’s brother, Udayo 
TIL. (974-977), who was followed by several short- 
reigned kings. A king Udayo is said (Mahdv. 
eh. liv. 48) to have been the uncle of Mahindo 
YIf. 

Examining the rest of Sitnhalese history in this 
period, we have no choice but to identify the three 
kings met with in the inscriptions above referred 
to (Abha4 Siri sate bo, Abh& Salumewan D4pulu, 
Mihindé or Siri satig boy Abahay) with Kassapo 
VI., Dappulo V., Mahindo ILI, of the Mahdvarso, 
respectively. With regard to Dappulo IV., who 
Ys called a son of Kassapo VI., we must doubt the 
correctness of the Mahiitvarnso. 

As [ have stated, Mahindo was ddipddo or cepd 
994-997 ; to this interval, therefore, the inscription 
at Mayilagastota is to be attributed. The Mihintala 
inscription is dated from the 16th year of his so- 
vercignty, z.e. 1012 or 1013. 

To the same period as these belongs the fine 
pillar inscription of Mahakalatte#wa (now in 
the Muscum, Colombo), which in a former report 
I had attributed to king Siri satiga bo IIT. (702- 
718). A king called Siri safig boy init grants 
the usual privileges to a village belonging to a 
nunuvery built by the Chief Secretary Senin honour 
of his mother. Now a chief secretary Seno is 
mentioned (Mahdv. ch. liu.) as one who built and 
endowed vihkdras under the reign of king Kassapo 
V. (937-954), the father-in-law and immediate 
predecessor of Kassapo VI. or Abha Siri sailg bo 
of the inscriptions. Although the name Sena is 
common enough, this coincidence, I believe, is too 
remarkable for us to hesitate to recognize in 
him the same person just mentioned, provided 
that the language and paleography of the inscrip- 
tion speak in favour of this identification, as they 
do indeed. As therefore Siri satig boy, the king re- 
ferred to, cannot have lived before Kassapo V., and 
the successors of Kassapo V. are mentioned under 
different names in the inscriptions, this Siri 
safig boy mustbe Kassapo V. himself. It 
is therefore between 937 and 954 that the inscrip- 
tion at Maha Kalatteewa (the Kulatthavapi of 
the Mahdvamso, where the decisive battle be- 
tween Dutthagdmant and Hlaro was fought) must 
have been written. There are some other inscrip- 
tions of king Giri safig boy (or bo) (at Mihintala, 
Anurfdhapura, and Gémkolleewa near Madawach- 
chiya, the two latter now in the Museum, Colombo) 
which begin with precisely the same words, but, 
as the characters 1 in which they are written are of 
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a@ somewhat more ancient form, I am not confident 
that these kings and the inscriber of Maha 
Kalattzewa are identical. In the inscription at Anu- 
radhapura (see in a former report) we find the king 
reigning in his 19th year, while Kassapo V. 
according to the Mahdvarhso, only reigned seven- 
teen years. 

These are the names ofthe four kings I have 
spoken about, with those given to the same in the 
Mahdvoariso :— 

Mahdvariso. 
Kassapo (V.} 
Kassapo (VI.) 


Insertptions, 
1. Siri safig boy 1. 
Abhé (or Abhay) 2. 
Siri safig bo 


bo 


| 
3. Abh& Salamewan 3. 
Dapulu 

4, Mihindé or Siri 

sale boy Abahay 

The following are extracts from the inscriptions 
above referred to :— 

I.—Inseription of King Sirt saig boy (Kassapo V’.\ 
at Maha Kalatteewa (complete). 
A.—(First side of the Pillar) : 

Siri saig boy ma purmuké pasaloswan ne 
naways pura dasa wak dawas Pandirad Dapulu 
ware me kip par ha kureli senim isi nawa 
ture seengim isi mahale Dapuld arak samanan 
ware kuda sali dal siwim isd kolpatri safiga 
eetalu wee sp me tuwdk denamo ek sews wada- 
leyin Sen maha 


Dappulo (V.) 
(brother Udayo 111.) 


4, Mahindo (If1.) 


B. 
Ienan tuman meniyan nemin nam di xot 
karana lad Nalaram meheni-warhi tuman 
tubu wat sirit/hi se dawaspati mahawehere 
mahaboyee diy wada wedi meheni wat hembu 
wat satdenak/hat satar pasa wayutu karana 
kot wadala kerana bimhi 4 wi Gitelgamu 
gamat attini pereher de rawane ge wadna 
kot isd de kamteen no wara 

C. 
na kot isi mafig-giya piya-giya no wadna kot isa 
dunumandul melat éri rad kol kemiyan no wadna 
kot isd weriyan gam gen geri no ganna kot isa 
gel miwon no wadna kot waddleyin 4 me kap 
par ha kureli senim isa me kap par nawa tures 
seefigim isi kuda sala dal siwim isa kolpattra 
satiga etalu we sp me tuwak dena 

D. 
mo ek sewa awud me Gitelgamu gamat attant 
peersheer- denn ladi. 

Lateral translatson. 
“His majesty Siri safig.boy, in the loth. 
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year (of his retgn), on the 10th day in the bright 
half of Nawaya (February-Ifarch)—-whereas he has 
been pleased to declare with regard to the monas- 
tery (called) ‘ Dipulu, king of Pandi’; until in 
this halpa and in subsequent ones the female birds 

.?......and the nine planetst hide, (and) with 
regard to the monastery (called) ‘D4&puld the 
First, Preservation:’ until a small whirlpool 
hecomes (?) firm, for so long do we, in agreement 
with the Kolpatri community of priests, give—and 
whereas he has declared: to the village Gitclga- 
muwa, which iy situated on the ground assigned—— 
according to the rule which the Chief Secretary 
Sena himself has established in the nunnery Nal- 
drima built after he had named it: with the 
name of his mother—for daily increasing the 
(supply of) water at the great viluira and at the 
great Bu-tree, (and) for furnishing daily the four 
pratyayas to seven persons, nuns or novices (P), 
a privilege, viz., that two............shall 
enter, that two harnasthinas........ Cua kneies “UNDE 
travellers and............ shall not enter, that the 
officers of the royal family shall not enter the as- 
sembly of the priests (?), that enemies shall not 
take cattle from the village (sic!), that the cart- 
buffaloes shall not enter, until in this kalpa and 
in subsequent ones the female birds ...... (9) we, 
until in this /alpa and in subsequent ones the nine 
planets ‘hide and a small whirlpool becomes (P) 
firm (literally, to the hiding of to the becoming 
Jirm of ], for so long do we, in agreement 
with the Kolpattra community of priests, give—— 
having been pleased to come (ere), to this village 
Gitelgamuwa.n....ceeceeed privilege is given. 

it seems rather strange that, as appears from 
this inscription, the great vikdra (at Anurddha- 
pura) required to be supplied with water from 
a tank five miles off. 


iI.— Inscription of King Abhd Salamewan Dépulu 
(Dappulo V.) at Elawewa Pansala. 
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Sri! Sivibara, ket kula kot Okd-was rad para- 
puren bat Lak diw poloyon parapuren himi 
wi Abha Siri safig bo maharad/hu tumi 
sat leieti nawawan hawuruduyehi Pandit rat 
pehere jaya Kkirtti lad rupen dan wi mal 
inasulutes makat ekinna siri bhoga kala maha- 
radjuu darn AbhA Salamewan Dapnulu 
maharad/hu tumi sat lefigt dasawan hawu- 
ruduyehi—~— 

a a 


i z.e. sun, moon, and the seven planets. 


.. § The following is an abstract of the narrative given in 
the Mahavarirso (ch. lii. 70-78) of Kassapo (VL)’s Indian 
campaign, which here does not appear quite so glurious 
and successful as in the inscriptions of his son :-— 

. The king of Pandi, being defeated by the king of Chola, 
sought the assistance of the king of Ceylon. Kuasgapo 
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Tateral translation. 
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“Hail! Wis majesty king SiriSafie bo, who, 
descended from an uninterrapted line of kings of 
the Lkshvaku family, which is the pinnacle of the 
glorious Kshatriya caste, had become Jord by 
(herecitery) succession on the evound of the island 
of Latike, who, in the 9th year after he had raised 
the royal umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of 
Pandi, and, having obtained vietory and glory. 
enjoyed: hiss splendour... see cesses eee cee ee LOWERS 
Which were the gift (ridute) of foes—the son of 
that kine, lis imajesty king Abha Salame-. 
wan Dapulu, in the 10th year alter he raised 
the royal umbrella——”’ 


T1L.—Inseription of the sane at AMtawtragollewa. 


reece eeeserceeecrae OK [200s rad pa |vapurel'n 
bat Liv |i diw  ploloyojn  parapulren  Ai}mi 
wiAbha [Sue sufiy| bo maha [rad/h ju tuma 
sat lf eny dé] nawawan bawulrw|duyehi Pandt rat 
[pJehere deye lad mafhejrad/hba dar Abha 
Salamewan maha[rajd/hu tama sat lef fiend | 
dasawan hawuruduyehi 





Literal version. 

“His majesty king Abh& Siri s alle bo, 
who, descended from an uninterrupted line of 
kings of the Ikshviku family, had become lord 
on Lafik’’s ground by (hereditary) succession, who, 
inthe 9th year after he had raised the royal 
umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of Pandi and 
obtained victory§—the son of that king, his 
majesty king Abid Salamewan, in the 10th 
year after he raised the royal umbrella i 

LV.—Inscription of the Alp Mikindit (later king 

Mahindo IIL) at Mayilagastota. 


Oka-was parapuren bat rad purumu- 
wanat ag me[/e|su[n] wi’ Lak diw poloyon 
parapuren himi siti (?) Gon biso redna kus/hi 
upan Abha Salamewan miharad/hu urcli 
di keeta k(wjla kot wiyat daham niyw gat (¥) 
epi Mihindahu wasin 





, coemnenenteenedal 








Literal translation. 


“ By the wp 4 Mihindd&—who was born in the 
womb of the anointed queen Gon, chief queen to 
his majesty the king, descended from the un- 
broken line of the IkshvAku family, reigning on 
Laiika’s ground by (hered itary) succession—the 
son of king Abhé Salamewan—the pinnacle 
eer ae ee ee 
sent his general Sakko over to India. 
supported by the Sithhalese army, the king of Pandit, being 
unable to keep the field against his adversary, took to 
flight. The Sinhalese general nevertheless determined on 
fighting, but was murdered ‘‘by the wicked Pan‘in.’’ 
Kassapo hearing of this, and learning that at the same 


time his army was being decimated by sickness, “ont of 
compassion”’ (as the Mahdvathso says) called them back. 








But even though 
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of the Kshatriya caste, Lhe sage who has compre- 
hended (?) the Doctrine a 





VW-—Inseription af the same as King Siri saiig boy 

bahay (Meahenso IL) at stmbasthala, Mihiatala. 

‘Sivhar keta kula kot Okd-was raj para- 
puren bat kewtausab Abahay Sualamewan 
mahara- 

hat cine kulen sumajey dew Con bisew 
ragyna kus ipedie apd mahaya sire winde 
piliwela 

Ssoy ray wee tui siria Lak diw pahayamin 
site Sirisatig boy Abauhay maharaj/hu 
tama sit 

‘hofigt soloswana hawrrnduyehi wap sand 
pun mas/hi dasa pak dawas Seygirt weherhi isa 
A- 

Sbalay @irt wehechi isi wasana ma — bik 
sag himiyan mahasenwa karay tama be wat 
himiva- 

Sn Seygiri weherhi pere tub sirit nija Aba- 
hay giri weherhi sirit nia ruswa gens me we- 

7herat mo sirit tubu wawatinisiyan bf sasen- 
de me wehcre wasana maha bik saiig himiyanat 
isd 

Skwmiyanat ish dasnat isi kate yutu isa 
labanu diye yutu se isi wiwarunen ek se kot 
ine- 

*sirit tabana ladi. 

Literal translation, 
~ He who, having been born unto king Abahay 


eee eT ly 
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| In the transladion given in Turnuour’s Kpitume of the 
Hiswory of Ceylon, which book L[ have not here at hand, 
the word vutleoser in Ene 5, if T remember well, is taken 
to be thu nameof a king ; the passage is, however, correctly 
translated in Jd. D’Alwis? Sid. Scg., Inte. xxxvi, xxxvil., 
which prevented me from falling into the same error. 

It will be observed that the lanyuage employed in these 
inseriptions, thongh by no means devoid of adupted San- 
akrit and Pali words (tatsmeas), still puts them imto a 
Sirnhaleso shape. [t is curious even to notice here the 
difference between the Sanskrit words used im the inserip- 
tion of the wd Mihindd at Mayilagastota and in the in- 
scription at Mihintala of the same person a8 king Siri sang 
boy Abahay. In the Mayilagastola insemption we find 
still rad (Sk. rdjun), tedaa (Sk. r@jiz); in short, the 
sounds foreign to the Sinhalese of those days are changed 
into genuine Sithhalese sounds. In the Mihintala inscrip- 
tion these words already approach the Sarekyit form more 
closely, and the tendency of transporting back, as it were, 
genuine Simnhalese words into their Sarskrit originals is al- 
ready growing into fashion: thus, Sanskrit and Pali jose 
(‘ person’) is constantly used for Sirnhalese dene; 1), rayne 
have supplanted rad, redna; aud there are such uncouth 
words as sa@majeya (‘born’) for Sanskrit and Pali sam- 
jata, sasendee (‘having united’), from PA sarhsandeti, and 
the like. King Mahindo was also fond of words redolent 
of antiquity, as sey (‘as’), Seyziri ( Chaityagiri,’ Mibin- 
tala}, the younger forms of which, se and Segvri, occur 
already in inscriptions undoubtedly more ancient. 

On the other hand, FPardkramabahu’s inscription at 
Galvihaéra, Polonnaruwa (below) abounds in Sanskrit 
words in their unaltered original shape, and it is known to 
what an extent they have crept into the Sitnhalese of the 
present day. It appears, therefore, that it is the time 
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Salamewan,an eminent Kshatriya (literally. 
a dull among the Kshairiyas), who. is descended 
from an unbroken line of kings of the IkshvAaku 
family, which is the pinnacle of the glorious 
Keshatriya caste, in the womb of the anointed 
queen, Queen Gon, descended from the same caste 
—having enjoyed the power of epé and.... 
having, according to (fhe rule of) succession, be- 
come king, irradiates the island of Latika’ by his 
splendour, his majesty king Siri safig boy 
Abalhay,inthe l6th year after he raised the 
royal tunbrella, on the 10th day in the bright halt 
ofthe month Wap (Sep¢.—Oct.)—having assem- 
bled (literally, huwing made become a lurge host), 
the lords of the great Bhikshu congregation 
dwelling both in the viledéru of Chaityagiri and in 
the viluira of Abhayagiri, being pleased with those 
rules which his :oyal brother formerly established 
wb Chaityagirl vilira, as well as with the rules of 
Abhayagiri vihdra, in order to (?} establish the 
same rule for this rihira, having put it together 
we. ——this rule together with a comment has 
been established for the Lords of the great Bhik- 
shu congregation who dwell in this rehdra, as well 
as for the officers and forthe slaves, for their 
duties as well as for receipts and expenditures.|| 

T have found little worth mentioning in other 
inscriptions of this period examined since my 
last report. There are suchat VWanamaduwa 
(near Tirappana), in the jungle threc miles front 
Galkulam, at Elagamuwa, at Mulgiri- 
gala, A fragmentary pillar inscription at A tta- 
yala vibdra (two miles from Wiraketiya) 
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between the beginning of the Lith and the middle of the 

Sth ceutary we have to loolk upon as having origmated 
the modern mixed speceh. It was in this periad, too, that 
the Sithhalese lesrnel to pronounce the »spirates of the 
Sanskrit and Pali languaves,—iut least we tind them used 
commonly in the inseviptions of the 12th ceutury,—while 
formerly in adopted words they were, as a rule, either 
expressed by the corresponding unaspirated sounds, as in 
bide (PA abhidhanno) (Mahinds ILL’s inscription at 
Mihintala), or divided into two by inserting a vowel between 
the explosive sound and the aspirant, as in dtaham (Pali 
dh tiane), Abelay (Abheya), or dk was written and pro- 
nounced j, as wijane (ubhidhanmoe), ward; (Mahindo Iff.’s 
inscription at Mihintal.), (the modern acprada, * fault,’ 
corrupted from Siiskrit and Pali aparddha, the gvenuine 
Sithhulese word derived fiom oparddha being boruwa, 
-a lie’); even to the present day the common people say 
Anurdjapura for Anaridhapura. 

Shortly after that time Simmhalese literature, as far as 
it is now extant, must have commenced, its language car- 
rying with it the spoils of many foreg-ing centuries. To 
these the poets and pandits added their own iImventions: 
Sanskrit (and Pali) words artificially, but often with great 
skill, turned into Sirnhalese, and modern Sinhalese words 
put back into what were supposed to be the ancient forms 
of them. Hence the present Sitnhalese style has come to 
be a strange medley of Suhhalese forms of almost all 
ages, of thoroughly Sizhhalized Sanskrit and Péli words, 
of the same semi-Simhalized, of unchanged Sanskrit and 
Pali words, and of the random mventions of poets and 
pandits. Itis this variety of forms of the same words 
which Sizshalese writers take advantage of to render their 
style elegant, although this custom very little accords with 
what European readers would consider good taste. 
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mentions one of those numerous kings called Siri 
safig bo as the father of the reigning king (about 
the 11th century). 
IV.—Inseriptions at Polonnaruwa, Mineri, 
Dambulla. 

Onthe and of the famous tank of Mineri 
(Pali Manihira; Inser. Minihiriya) there is an 
inscription of the 10th or llth century on two sides 
ofa large stone pillar, which contains a grant of 
privileges to the place ; unfortunately about forty- 
four lines on both sides are completely effaced, and 
nine only left. Close to this pillar there are some 
ancient statues of Hindu deities which impress the 
native mind with so much awe that no inhabitant 
of the village can be prevailed upon to approach 
the spot. 

Polonnaruwa (Pulastinagara), the 
capital of Ceylon after the decline of Anur&dha- 
pura, contains, as might be expected, for the most 
part inscriptions ofa comparatively modern date. 
Near Galvihadra, constructed by Pardkrama- 
bahu the Great, I found a few huge letters cut in 
the rock, the remnants of an inscription of con- 
siderable length, which, belonging to the earlier 
centuries of our era, owes its destruction to the 
mysterious charm attributed by the natives to the 
ancient Nagara characters: it had been, as I was 
told, defaced this very year by the barbarous in- 
habitants of Topaweewa. 

The two inscriptions coming néarest in age to 
the one just mentioned are to be attributed to the 
th or 10th century. The one is engraved on the 
four sides of a pillar close to the site of NiSSafika 
Malla’s Audience Hall, on the spot whence that 
king’s lion-seat was taken to Colombo. The name 
ofa king Agrabodhi is legible, but a great 
portion of it is effaced. Another pillar I had dug 
out of the ground not far from Jetavana- 

r&émo. The inscription is very well preserved, 
and refers to a privilege granted by aking [... 
... Salajmewan toa village Galutisa, which be- 
longed to a high officer of state called W adurag. 
The king, I suspect, is 8 ena Silamegho 
(838-858), and Wadurag, his minister V ajiro, 
who is mentioned Mahdv. 1. 83. The natives 
say that the pillars near the place where the 
inscription was found formed part of the ancient 
Lowa meahapaya, ‘the great brazen palace’ (evi- 
dently built in imitation of the one at Anurddha- 
pura). The place itself is now called Birigé vim4- 
naya, ‘the palace of the deaf woman,’ and some 
story is told about the origin of this name. I 
consider it far from impossible that éré is only 
corrupted from Vajiro: the recollection of the 
owner of the spof having been lost, the natives 


Were as usual ready to invent an etymological story 
-of their own, 
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Thetwokings whose reigns have left most marked 
traces in the extensive ruins of Polonnaruwa are 
Pardkramabahu the Great and one of his 
next successors, NigSatika Malla. Yet of the 
former we find only one inscription, though a very 
long one; while the latter, who could not feel so 
confident as his famous predecessor, of his memory 
not becoming lost to posterity, has laid down all the 
events of his lifein numerous inscriptions, some 
of them of stupendous length. Pardkramabdhu’s 
inscription is engraven on the wallof Galyiha ra, 
which he had founded. Unfortunately this is not 
an. historicalinseription, but a religious one, which 
contains the rules given for the priesthood of the 
vihdra. Itis tolerably well preserved, and belongs 
to the earlier part of Parékramabdhu’s reign, 
being dated a.B. 1708—i.e. 1165 4a.p. The first 
six of fifty-one lines run thus :— 

“Apa Budun kalpasatasahasradhika chatu(?) 
rasa|th|khyaparimitakalayan (yen) sima (summa) 
tisa param (péram?) pura Marasa[7#]erima- 
bhimi wi mahabodhi palr]yyamkiridha we 
(wee) durvvara sapa- 

*rivara, Mara pardjaya kote sarvvajridpada 
prapta we pansalis-hawuruddak dawas chaturthi 
(?) pak mahi meghayak seyin wade sits ane 

*kakalpakotigatasahasrayehi kelagiganin da 
se (?) wemin siti satya (sakya?) yan dharmmimr- 
tavarshiyen niwamin sakala Buddha-krtya nima- 
wa Kusinira nuware abiyes hi Ma- 

“lla rajayange salabandeka (P?)..yehi (séla- 
vanodyd[naelycht)  nirupadhigesha 
dhituwen diwi niwi sara-siya-sup ane. 
shawuruddak giya kale Walagam Abha 
maharija dawase patan ek wi-dahas-su 

*‘panes-ha wuruddak bhinna-nikiya we 
SAsanaya piriwemin siti kalhi Maldsammatédi 
pararampariyata siryyavamsodbhitarajidhiraja 
naikadigabhivydptayasomarichin (aaréchin) vi- 
rajam i 

‘na Sri Samghabodhi Pardkrama 
bahu maharajinan sakala Lamkitelehi eka. 
rajyibbishekayen abhishikta we vijrmbhita. 
punyarddhi eti we rijyasukhanubhava kote 
wadanuwan. 


RI es Ae tomer 


nirvvana 


Literal translation. 


“1254 years from the time of king Walagam Abha 
(Varttagrdmanit), when 454 years had elapsed since 
Our Buddha, having in a time limited by (extending 
over) four asathkhyas 100,000 kalpas fulfilled all 
the thirty perfections, and having, on the Mara 
battle-ground, mounted on the divan of (ie. sitting 
cross-legged in) thorough enlightenment, conquere¢ 
the irresistible Mara together with his retinue, at: 
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tained the state of omniscience, and forty-five years 
(after that), our the 4th day, having accomplished 
by quenching ......--.., asa large cloud does by 
rain, so he, in many hundred thousands of krors 
of kalpus by the nectar of the law, [Aaving thus ac- 
complished| all the duties of a Buddha, extin- 
guished (hes) ile by ineans of the sacred nirupa- 
dhigeshanirvama near the city of Kusinagara, 
in the grove of sdl trees of the king of the 
Mallas——f[ 1254+ 454 years after that time] when, 
tho congregations being broken up, religion was 
fading away, his majesty king Sri Sach gha- 
bodhi Pardkramabihu, deseended from 
the unbroken line of Mahdsammata and the others, 
born of the Solar race, the king over kings, re- 
splendent through the rays of his glory which has 
penetrated many regions, anointed by the anoint- 
ment of paramount dominion on Laiikié’s ground, 
enjoying the delight of dominion, with the treasure 
of his merits made patent, he, the very wise 
one” 


Shortly after Parikramabihu’s death (1186) 
Niééanka Mall aascended the throne of Ceylon 
and reigned for nine yeurs (1187-1196)—a king 
whose vainglory, as exhibited in his inscriptions, 
appears extraordinary, even making allowance for 
his boing an Oriental prince, and who was anxious, 
more than any other Sinhalese monarch, not to 
allow the memory of bis reign to fall into oblivion. 
The Mahdvarnso has nothing to record of him but 
that he erected ddgabas and palaces, and by his 
zeal for Buddhism heaped up merits from day to 
day. He himself tells ns of an expedition to India, 
but most of the other memorable actions he 
speaks of have regard to religion. is numerous 
inscriptions are arnongst the longest in the island, 
carefully executed, and most of them excellently 
preserved. He describes his whole life—birth, 
parentage, his arrival in Ceylon, his dignities there, 
the solemnity of his installation as king, and the 
acts of his government. Many of the buildings of 
Polonnarnwa, still extant m their ruins, indeed 
owe their origin to his magnificence ; it was he, 
too, whorepaircd and embellished the splendid cave 
temple at Dambulla, often referred to in his in- 
scriptions. A fine stone slub on the Ruwanweeli 
Dagaba at Anurddhapura records, besides 
his other actions, the costly works he executed 
for the embellishment of this dagata, and for the 
restoration of Marichavatti and the other vihd: as. 
Another long inscription of his we find engraven 
on the rock at Dambulla close to the cave. 
The remainder are to, be found in his capital, P o- 
lonnaruwa. 


Going out from the modern village of Tépa- - 


wewa or Topéré, we reach first his Audience Hall, 
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where we find two series of pillars denoting the 
order in which the different dignitaries were 
seated, when NisSafika Malla was on his throne 
(the identical lion-seat now kept in the Colombo 
Museum, and itself covered, I have been told, 
with an inscription of this king). Near the Da- 
ladimandiradiwa (thepalace of the tooth-relic) 
there is a fine stone slab inscribed on two sides 
(see text and translation in the Jour. R. as. Soe. 
1874). From there we proceed to Thi paramo 
and the surrounding buildings, where we find the 
enormous Galpota (stone book), an inscription 
in three portions like the pages ofa book (each 
page twenty-four lines), containing the whole of 
NigSatika Malla’s history; a number of broken 
pieces of stone forming a sort of frieze round the 
lower walls ofa palace, and a stone seat, which 
both narrate the same events with few variations. 
At Rankot Dagaba we have again a stone seat 
and four pillars, all four of them covered with 
the same inscription. At Jetavand1amo 
there is a third stone seat of larger size than the 
two before mentioned, containing two inseriptions, 
one of which is the identical one seen on the four 
pillars at Rankot D&gaba. The walls of a Hindu 
temple not far from Thip4ramo are covered with 
w Tamil inscription, of which, however, a great 
portion is effaced; as NisSatika Malla mentions a 
Hindu temple built by him at Polonnaruwa, it is 
not unlikely that heis the author also of this 
inscription; bnt my want-of acquaintance with 
ancient Tami] language and paleography prevent 
me from being able to assert here anything with 
confidence. 

The principal events of NiSsSaiika Malla’s 
life, as gathered from his inscriptions, are these :— 
Nigéaiika Malla was born 1700 a.z. (2. e. 1157 aD.) 
at Sirahapura as the son of king SriJayagopa 
of Kalinga and his queen Parvati. Having 
come to Ceylon, to which he claims to have had 
an hereditary right, he first obtained the dignity 
of epd, and afterwards was made king. As such 
he calls himself Siri Satigabo Kalinga 
Parakramabdhu Virardja NiSsaiika 
Malla Apratimalla. His general character 
is thus described in the Galpota :— 


Galpota I. 


12 





Udi-gal mundan pa- 

18; hiruhu sé saturandaru durula bahujanaya- 
muwa-piyum pubudu kote anat raja-sirin Cha- 
kradevendray4 sé somi-gunen pun sandahu sé 
dhira | 

4tayen Meruwa sé gemburu-bewin sigaraya 
sé kshintigunen maha polowa sé lo-wsessan 
pinin upan kap-rukak sé wane site. 
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Literal translation. 


as having dissipated the enemics and ex- 
hilarated the faces of the multitude, as the sun, 
when reaching the summit of the sunrise-mountain, 
destroys durkness and expands the lotuses—like 
imto Sakra, the king of gods, by his infinite royal 
solendour—like unto the full-moon by his gentle- 
nags-—like unto Mount Meru by his firmneass—like 
the ocean by his profoundness—like the great 
earth by his patience—likea kalpa-tree produced by 
the merits of the inhabitants of the world——” 

It was thought incumbent on aking who wish- 
ed to show his zeal for the religion of Buddha to 
ssue edicts forbidding people to take away life. 
Of eourse it was rather the life of birds, fish, wild 
beasts, &e., which was meant to be spared; as for 
mats life. often the most devoted of these kings 
had made their way to the throne through mur- 
dering their predecessors. In the second part of 
the Mahirainso this is usually expressed by a cer- 
tain fixed formula :— 

Machchhanam migapakkhinaii katabban sabban 
Gehari: 





mae 


“ As for his duties towards the fish, wild beasts, 
and birds, he accomplished them all.” 

Nissafika Malla did not neglect these duties. In 
his inscription at Anurfidhapura he says that 
he gave security to the fish in twelve great tanks, 
and commanded the Kdémbodyans not to kill birds, 
after having given them large presents. In his 
inscription on the pillars at Rankot D&égaba some 
of these tanks are enumerated :-— 

Ran-Tisce-Minihoru-Gat gatali-Podi-etulu wit tun 
rajayeht no ek muka we tene asesha prdninta 
abhaya di: 

* Having at the site of many great tanks, as 
Ranwewa Tisewa (Tissawewa at Anurddhapura), 
Minihoruwewa (Mfinert), Gatigatalawa (Kandalez\, 
Padiwewa (Pasiwila), and others in the three 
kingdoms, given security to all living beings.” 

On the other hand, the same king sent his gene- 
rellak Vijayasiigu Kit with an army over 
to India, to invade the kingdom of Pandit, and pre- 
tends to havereceived largetribute from his enemies. 
An inscription of this identical Lak Vijayasifigu 
Kit, who is frequently spoken of in connection 
with NisSafika Malla’s victories, I have described 
in a former report; I shall insert it below, as it 
will be of interest to compare this later grant to 
the priesthood with the more ancient dedicatory in- 
scriptions above quoted. The several queens of 
NisSatika Malla are also mentioned, as wellas his son 
Virab&hu, who reigned after his father’s death 
for one year, and his daughter Sarvvaigasundari 
(compare the names of other princesses of Kéliiiga 
—Trilokasundari, queen to Vijayabahu I., and a 
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relation of hers caHed Sundari [MWahkdv. ch. lix., 
Turnour’s ed. Intr. p. lyxxvii. iP]. 

In severil iInseriptions the people of Ceylon are 
admonished to choose their kings from the royal 
fannily of Wélifiga, as it would vot become kings of 
Ghoda or Paudi, who were adverse to Buddhism, 
to reign over the island :— 

Kiiliiiga-rumsayata hing Lak-diwe Buddha-sdsann- 
yua pradipaksha ubauddhu Choda Pdadyddi-rajun no 
pihitiwiye yuteye : 

ie.’ As it is not vight to establish un-Bud- 
dhistic kings, as those of Choda, Paudi, &e., whe 
are enemies to the religion of Buddha, im the 
island of Laahkéa, which belongs to the dynasty of 
Walifea™ (Gadpote, TIL, 21-22). 

I think we are jastificd in inferving from this 
that the princes of Kalitiga themselves were Buad- 
dhists. and it is not without interest to learn that 
so late as at the close of the I2th century there 

ras a Buddhistic dynasty reigning over wa part of 
Southern India. 

Of real benetit to his subjects seem to have been 
the changes Nissatika Malla made im the system 
of taxation: for five years he remitted all taxes. 
«nd some of the most obnoxious he abolished for 
ever. 

Inscription of Lag Wijayasitigqu Kit (on the three 
sides of w pillar found on the davd of Abhayawiwi 
or Basava-kkulam, now in the Museum of Coloinbo) 
(date about 1210). 


ey 


A. 

Srimat Okd-was-raja-parapuren 4 AbhA Sala- 
mewan Lilivati-sviming¢ avrimitya wi Lag 
Vijayasingu Kitsenewiyantunwan né Anurdidha- 
purehi patan bhimiye taman kere wh rnwan- 
piyehi weed hun saiigu 

B. 
ruwanta Siwu-pasayen wana pisu pinise taman- 
ta bat ginuwa yewin ydlak hA mehi ma chai- 
tyayata yalak ha pilimageta yilakhé bhiimi-dina 
kotee hira-sanda pamana we pidi pisayen 
pirimemti me libhaya antariya kalawun 

C. 
windina narakidi-duk den hi matu matu wand 
nuwanetiyan lobha-dvesha-mina duru kote 


libha antariya no kote nuwanettan (?) kala 
anumMmowanu menewi. 


Literal translation. 

“ General Lag Vijayasifgu Kit, chief minister 
to Lilavati’s royal consort, Abh&a Salamewan, who 
comes from the royal race of the glorious Ikshvaéku 
family—in the 3rd year (of the king’s reign) having 
made a donation of land: one yédla for rice......... 
barley (P) to the priests themselves living in the 
Ruwanpiya (ratnaprasdda, palace of jewels) which he 
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himself builé on ground from Anuradhapura, for 
their case, that it may serve for the four pra- 
tynyas, and one ydla to the chaitya here and one 
ydia to the image-house—the pain in hell, which 
those shall suffer who obstruct this merit acquired 
trom the offered.........which shall last as long as 
sun and moon endure (literally, sux and moon being 
the measure), shall be now and in all future, (dué) 
wise men who, having renounced covetousness, 
hatred, pride, and not obstructing the merit, do... 
Caey: may be pleased to share (the merit).” 

A grant made to the identical general Lak 
Vijuyasifigu Kit is the subject of a long inscription 
of king Sihasa Malla (1200-1202), engraved 
ou the two sides of # fine stone slab and excellently 
preserved ; the greatest portion, however, is his- 
torical, referring to events connected with the 
accession of the king to the throne of Ceylon. We 
learn from it that Sfihasa Malla was a brother of 
Niggatika Mulla, being the son of SriJayagopa 
of KaAlifiga, but by a different queen. This in- 
scription, together with Nissafita Malla’s inscrip- 
tion at Anurddhapura, has lately been published 
in the Jour. R. As. Soe. (N. 8. vol. VIL. pp. 
353f.); but as, unfortunately, native copies only 
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bad been procurable, the text of both abounds in 
blunders. 

i found one short and comparatively modern 
inscription besides at Polonnartwa, ona post at 
the staircase leading to Kiriwehera, from 
which [ have been unable to make out any sense. 

The jungle covering the ancient streets of Polon- 
naruwa has been cleared to so small an extent 
that there is no doubt much more must be hidden 
than we have found as yet; new inscriptions. 
though probably pretty modern, will certainly be 
of great interest, for their language as well as. 
more still, on account of the historical matter they 
are likely to contain; as for buildings, though at 
Polonnaruwa, they are, as a rule, very inferior 
imitations of the Hindu style of art, their dis- 
covery may nevertheless prove valuable from more 
than one point of view. 

I beg leave to add regarding the inscriptions 
inserted in this report that I have translated then: 
into English as literally as possible, as they contain 
new matter, though being aware of the insufficiency 
of this kind of translation. Philological explana- 
tions it would have been out of place to give here. 

Akuressa, 11th September 1876. 
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Tan History or Inpta from the earliest ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part T.—Mussulman Rule. 
(London: Triibner & Co. 1876.) 


This isthefourth instalment of what Mr. Wheeler 
calls the “History of India from the Harliest Ages.” 
The first volume, as most are aware, contains an 
analysis or abridgment of English versions of parts 
of the Vedas and the Mahdbkdrata, and the se- 
cond of the story of the Rdmdyanaand the Instetutes 
of Manu. To call these volumes a History, how- 
ever, we hold to be quite a misnomer: they have 
no claim to the title. The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Ramayana are neither of them the work of a single 
age; and the events chronicled in them, so far as 
‘they may chronicle actual events, were perhaps of 
little more importance in the political history of 
the time than the feats of Robin Hood were i 
England. And until these works have been ana- 
lyzed in a way they are not likely to be for years 
to come, and the portions belonging to different 
epochs, if possible, distinguished and separated, 
the pictures they present can have no claim to 
historical truthfulness as reflecting the character 
of any particular age. And when such analysis 
has been made, the result will only be such ‘ his- 
tory’ as might be extracted fromany good novel— 
not a narrative of actual events which formed or 

* [tis well known that every Afghén claims to be one | 


of the Bant-Isratl, or Children of Israel, and Mr. 
Vansittart as long ago ae 1784 addressed Sir W. Jones on ' 


helped to form the character of the times, bui 
rather, conversely,—that character as Ulustrated 
by incidents not so real as those in the Waverley 
novels. 

The third volume, on the Hindu and Buddhist 
periods, is a compilation from more varied ma- 
terials, which, as has been noticed (ante, vol. IV. p.- 
62) the writer has often misinterpreted ; and the 
present is a volume, or part of a volume, of 320 
pages, with xvi pages of contents, which professes 
to give the history of Muhammadan rule from 
570 to 1630 a. D. The first chapter is devoted to 
Islam before the conquest of India, or from 570 to 
997 a. p., and is as brief a survey as it well could 
be, since on p. 22 begins the account of the contest 
between Jayapdla and Subuktigin, the assertions 
crowded into the preceding short résumé being 
made with a confidence that must tempt the care- 
ful reader to ask for’ authorities, which are scarcely 
everalluded to. Mr. Wheeler, ambng other things. 
believes the Afghans to be the descendants of the 
‘Ten Tribes’* But unfortunately he is more fond 
of theories like this than of facts: here ig @ Speci- 
men from the preface :-—‘.1t will be seen,” he 
says, “ in the course ofthe’ present volume that 
the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the 


the subject of their Hebrew descent. Jones thought there 


might be some basis of truth in the hypothesis, and sug- 


gested that the Arsareth (2 Esdras xiti. 45) to which 
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Vedic Aryans... In other words, it will be seen 
thatthere is reason to believe that the Vedic 
Aryans were Moghuls; that Asoka and Akber 
sprang from the same stock as the worshippers 
of the Vedic gods.’’ Bunt he does not adduce 
what any sober thinker would regard as a shadow 
of proof for this orany of his numerous other 
hasty conclusions. 

The brief outline given of the history of India 
is divided by the author into “ four stages of deve- 
lopment”’—“the Suuni, the Shfah, the Safi, and 
the Sunni revival; the first found expression 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ; the 
second from the conquest of the Dakhan in the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century; the Cdaff dur- 
ing the establishment of the Mughal empire in the 
16th and 17th centuries,—‘ during this period,” 
he says, “ Hinduism worked its strongest. It im- 
bued Mussulman thinkers with a beliefin the trans- 
migrations ofthe soul; in the final union of the soul 
with the supreme spirit. Lt brought the worship of 
Ali and his two sons, as incarnations of God, into 
harmony with the worship of Raima and Krishna, 
as incarnations of Vishnu. But the movement 
failed to reconcile Mussulmans and Hindus. It 
drifted into indifference and scepticism, and was 
finally swamped ina religious revival.”” The last 
epoch, that of the Sunnt revival, coincides with “the 
culmination and decadence of the Moghul empire 
in the 17th and 18th centuries.?? And the Sunni 
reaction “‘ was a revival of the orthodox religion in 
@ puritanical form.” Again the auzhor culls atten- 
tion toanother division of Indian history: he says,— 
“he Mussulman period is the one properly so 
called. It extended from the llth century to the 
16th. Throughout this interval of five centuries 
the religion of Islam was dominant throughout 
the Mussulman empire. The Sultans were mostly 
stauncn Mussulmans. The Moghul period has 
been wrongly called Mussulman. It extended from 
the 16th century to the middle of the 17th. 
Throughout this interval the Koran was neglected 
orignored; many of the so called Mussulmans were 
Safi neretics; many affected open infidelity. Ak- 
ber, the greatest sovereign of the Moghul dynasty, 
threw off all pretence of being a Mussnlman. He 











the ten tribes were said to have been removed might be 
Hazéra, a district of K&bul (Asist. Res. yol. II. pp. 
67-76). The Rev. Ch. Forster, in his New Key to the Ke- 
covery of the Lost Yen Tribes (1854), supported the theory, 
avd held that Hazéira may be derived from the Arabic 
hazar—‘expelled, banished,’ and Kiibal from Ar. 
habult—‘a tribe,’ pointing out at the same time that 
Ptolemy places the Kabulitai on the borders of 
Seistin, and immediately to the south the Aristo- 
phyloi, or ‘noble tr bes’—a. title which he thinks could 
only be appropriated by Israelites ; while he supposes that 
‘“Halah and Habor by the river Gozan’ (2 Kings xvii. 6) 
were in the west of Khorasfn, and the.same as Ghor, 
from which the Afghéns claim t» have originally come. 
The same theory is supported by Major James in his Settle- 
ment Report, 1362, and by Dr. H. Bellew in his Political 
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persecuted Mussulmans; he destroyed mosques; 
he broke up the power of the Ulamad, or Mussul- 
man Church.” Some of the statements above 
quoted will be so new to students of Indian history 
who have derived their ideas from Oriental sources, 
or even from Elphinstone, Orme, Dow, Mill, 
Marshman,and other respected writers, that weneed 
not further challenge them. Nor, thongh so care- 
fully defined in his preface, does the author him- 
selfin the work very markedly distinguish between 
“the Mussulman” and “the Moghul periods.” The 
short space of J00 pages of large type, into which 
Mr. Wheeler compresses his aceount of six 
centuries and a half, does not give him the oppor- 
tunity of entering into details cituor of campaigns 
or of policy, and the reader ects much less than is 
given in the compilation of Murray and other pop- 
ular handbooks ofthe class. The whole is express- 
ed ina series of very short sentences, all cast in 
one mould, and averaging from sixtcen to nineteen 
on a page of 34 lines. Theabruptness of the style 
may bejudged from the quotations we make. Much 
new material for the history of India has been made 
available within the last few years, even to those, 
like Mr, Wheeler, unacquainted with any Oriental 
language: we nced only mention the invaluable 
work on the Muhammadan period, embracing the 
translations of native histories, prepared by the 
late Sir H. M. Elliot and continued by Professor 
Dowson, filling tight octavo volumes, containing 
about 4600 pages of matter, which the judicious 
and well-merited encouragement of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India has enabled the able 
editor to carry through the press. But Mr. 
Wheeler's opinion of native historians is not high. 
“The historians of the Mussulman period; pro- 
perly so called,” he says, “ generally told the truth. 
Occasionally they may have praised bad princes 
because they were good Mussulinaus; otherwise 
they were honest aid trustworthy. They were 
kept up to the mark by the influence of the 
Ulama, The Ulau4& comprised the collective 
body of doctors, lawyers, magistrates, and judges 
resident at the capital...Had the historians of the 
Mussuiman period sacrificed truth to Aattery, they 
would have exposed theinselves to the scorn of 














Mission to Afyhanistén, 1857. The nati-nal tradition of 
the Afghins may be seen in Dorn’s Histury of the Ajfyhdns 
by N’amat UUah (London, 15£6) ; but, as may be uticed 
by comparing this with the cther versions of tis tradi ion 
given iy Wolff, Forster, and Bellew, there is Lut little 
accordance in its details as repurted by themselves; and 
their histories are nove of them more than three hundred 
years old. Dorn, Trumpp, Loewenthal, and Wclff have 
failed to discover a single Hebrew or Chaldee root in the 
Pushto lanyuage except in purely Arabic words intreduced 
with Muhammadaunisin, and most of tle customs pointed 
out as characteristically He brew can be traced to the Qorfn. 
The weakness of allthe argumerts has been well p inted 
out ina parer by the Rev. I. P. Buches in Zhe Indian 
Christian Intelligencer, vol. TL. py, 69-7 3, to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the substance of this note. 
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the Ulama. 
the truth telling historians of the Mussulman 
period.” Y¥ct Ferishtah does not belong to that 
period at all, but to the beginning of the 17th 
century, the culminating point of his ‘ Moghul 
period,” during which, he says—“ History de- 
generated into flattery and falsehood. Huropean 
historians of India have believed in the fulsome 
flattery of Persian parasites and party writers. 
They have ignored the authority of Huropean 
contemporaries, who had no temptation to depart 
from the truth.” Such are his somewhat start- 
ling dicta, and in proof he says—“ Abul Ivazl and 
Khaifi Khan are types of the flatterers who flour- 
ished during the Moghul period. This statement 
by no means diminishes the value of Mr. Block- 
mann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbart of Abul Fazl. 
Mr. Blockmann’s* work is invaluable.” Very dif- 
ferent has been the estimate previously formed 
by T1phinstone, Grant Duff, and Sir H. Elhot of 
these writers: the high character of Abal Fazl’s 
Akbar-mima is well known,+ and Knhafi Khin’s 
Muntakhabu-l Lubdb is regarded by Sir H. Elliot 
as “one of the best and most impartial Histories 
of Modern India;’’? and from the high and well- 
deserved repute of these authors among scholars 
Mr. Wheeler’s condemnation will be able to de- 
tract nothing. 

Having thrown overboard the native histori- 
ans, Mr. Wheeler adduces his favourite authori- 
ties, whose evidence “ beyond all question” places 
“Moghul history” upon “a truthfal footing.” 
They ure—William Hawkins, “who spent two 
years at Agra between 1608 and 1611”; Sir Tho- 
mas Roc, “who followed the court of Jehangir 
from 1616 to 1618”; Sir Thomas Herbert, “who 
travelied in India about 1627 and 1628”; John 
Albert de Mandclslo, who “ travelled in India be- 
tween 1638 and 1640’; Francis Bernier, ‘ who 
lived, in India from 1656 to 1668; John Baptista 
Tavernier, “an intelligent jeweller who travelled 
through India two or three times in the reigns 
of Shah Jchan and Aurungzeb”; Monsieur de 
Thevenot, “who travelled through India in 
the early years. of Aurungzeb. Such are the 
authorities on which the historian has relied; 
they present a true picture of native rule.” 
We do not question the value of their testimony : 
they were honourable men and told the truth, 
so far as they knew it; but the question is 
how much had they the opportunity of seeing 
and judging of for themselves, and what were 
their qualifications as impartial historians ? But 
Mr. Wheeler has “ other authorities :’ Manouchi, 


nt 


* Mr. Blochmann’s well-known name is uniformly thus 
mis-spelt by Mr. Wheeler. 
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Ferishtah he considers “a type of 


a Venetian physician, resided forty-eight years 
in India. “He was in the service of Shah 
Jehan; afterwards in that of Aurungzeb.” His 
memoirs fell into the hands of Father Catron, a 
Jesuit priest, who wrote “a history of the Moghul 
empire” in French, which was translated intc 
English and published-in London in 1826. “It 
forms,” says Mr. Wheeler, “the very best author- 
ity for the history of the reign of Shah Jehan.” 


. “Catrou quotes letters which reveal the inner 


nature and disposition of the writers. The sub- 
gtaice is given in the sixth chapter of the present 
volume” (pp. 251-320). “They impart a dramatic 
character to the history.” But“ Father Catron’s 
history is incomplete.” He wrote a history of the 
reign of Aurangzeh, but it does not appear to have 
been published, and so Mr. Wheeler finds that his 
reign “is difficult and obscure,” and “under 
these circumstances the present volume has been 
brought to a close with the reign of Shah Jehan.” 

Those who seek for history will scarcely find ix 
among Mr. Wheeler’s facts and fancies strung to- 
gether in this volame, which adds nothing to our 
previous information, nor even utilizes to any satis- 
factory extent the results of recent research. We 
can only hope Mr. Wheeler will find better mate- 
rials, and present a picture more in accordance 
with facts in the forthcoming Part of this volume, 
which is to to deal with the Hindu history of the 
Peninsula. 





NaLoparayanam, or the Tange of Nata; contaming the 
Sanskrit text in roman characters, followed by a Voca- 
bulary in which each word is placed under its root, with 
references to derived words in cognate languages, and a 
Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas 
Jarrett, M.A. (Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press.) London: Cambridge Warehouse, 1875. 


In a short introductory note the editor states that 
this edition of the Nalopdkhydnam is “ intended 
for the benefit of those persons who are deterred 
from the study of Sanskrit in consequence of the 
complicated characters in which that language 
is usually printed.” From the completeness of 
the aids and the ingenuity of their arrangement, 
however, the book seems well calculated to be of 
great use to the beginner in Sanskrit, quite in- 
dependently of the character used. The text 
occupies 83 pages, or scarcely half the volume, and 
to each of the first eleven of the twenty-six 
sections or cantos into which the poem is divided 
is affixed a short list of roots alphabetically ar- 
ranged and numbered. Each of these roots 
occurs in composition once or oftener in the sec- 
tion, and the numeral belonging to it in the list is 
written over each of these derivatives or com- 
pounds in that canto; in this way the learner is 
2 i 

+ See Blochmann’s din i Akbari, pref. p. vi. ; Sir H. Ei- 
liot’s Historians of India, vol. VI. pp. 6-8. 

t Conf. ante, p. 235. 
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enabled at once to refer to the vocabulary, where 
he finds the meaning of the root and all the 
derivatives from it that occur in the poem, 
together with occasional footnotes pointing out 
cognate words in Pali, Hindustini, Gothic, 
German, Persian, Latin, Greek, Russian, Welsh, 
&c. Then, an index is prefixed to the Vocabulary,, 


in which the words are arranged in alphabetical | 


order, the root of each being get avainst it. The 
‘Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar’ is derived from 
Wilson’s Grammar, and is in the briefest form 
possible, consisting of eight pages of text and 
seven folding sheets of tables of declensions of 
nouns, numerals, pronouns, and conjugations of 
verbs,—arranged in sucha form as to be most 
useful to the learner. 

The system of transliteration differs from that 
commonly used in employing a dot over the letter 
to indicate the long sounds of a, i, and wu, in repre- 
seuting the short? bys, 4 by rz, 3 by 7, S by w, 
a by s, | by s. We hardly think the additional 
simplicity of this is sufficient to justify a depar- 
ture from the usual system. 





Naraviya DHarmasistna, or the Instrtures of Nirap.. 
Translated for the first time from the unpublished 
Sanskrit original by Dr. Julius Jolly. With a preface, 
notes chiefly critical, an index of quotations from Narada 
in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. (pp. 
xxxv. and 144, 12mo.) London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


The title-page of this little volume very correctly 
describes its contents: the appendix, containing 
the index of quotations and critical notes, occupies 
22 pages at the end of the translation. The pre- 
face is a very thoughtfully written introduction, 
containing, in the limited space of twenty-seven 
pages, a vast amount of condensed information 
and criticism. . 

The Ndradtya Dharmasdstra or Ndradasmriti, like 
other works of the sort, begins with a fabulous 
account of itself. Abridged it runs thus :— 
“Manu Prajapati composed, for the bene- 
fit of all beings, a book founded upon custom 
and law, which consisted of twenty-four divisions, 
viz. the creation of the world, a classification of 
beings, an enumeration of the countries assigned 
to them, the characteristics of a judicial assembly, 
&c. &c.... It contained a hundred thousand 
Slokas. Prajipati having composed this book, 
which was arranged in a thousand chapters, de- 
livered it to the divine sage N4rada. He then 
read if and thought by himself: ‘This book 
eannot be easily studied by human beings on. ac- 
count of its length.’ Therefore he abridged it in 
twelve thousand élokas and ‘delivered it to S$ u- 

mati, the son of Bhri gu. He too read it, and 
bethought himself, what human capacity had been 
brought to through the successive lessening of life ; 
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wherefore he reduced it to four thousand. It is 
this second abridgment by Sumati which mortals 
read, whilst the gods, Gandharvas, &c. rcad the 
original code consisting of a hundred thousand 
Slokas, which begins with the gloka: ‘This uni- 
verse was fuvolved in darkness and could nowhcre 
be discovered ; then the holy self-existing spirit 
appeared with four faces.* From this beginning, 
chapter follows chapter in regular succession. 
There the ninth chapter is leaded: ‘ Of Judicial 
Procedure.’ Of this chapter N&rada, the divine 
sage, made a general abstract in form of short 
rules (sutras).”? And this abstract is the work now 
translated. But of course ‘ the divine sage’ had 
nothing to do with its anthorship, for even this 
epitome ascribed to him quotes N&rada as well 
as Manu as authorities; who the real author 
of it may have been, it is impossible to say, but 
iu all probability, as Dr. Jolly conjectures, the 
metrical version we now have is the work of some 
learned Brahman, who perhaps reduced some older 
law-book into this shape. Its age he discusses at 
more length, and, in agreement with Aurel Mayr 
and Stenzler, he comes to the conclusion that 
while the codes of Manu and Yajfiavalkya 
must be placed among the earliest law-books, that 
of Narada cannot be attributed to an earlier 
date than the fifth or sixth century—and perhaps 
it belongs even to a somewhat later age. 

The Nédradasmriti is perhaps, as described by 
Dr. Jolly, “the most luminous, complete and sys- 
tematic” of Hindu law-books, conveying ‘a more 
correct and more favourable impression of native 
Hindu legislation than cither the code ui Manu or 
Jagannitha’s Digest, the two most widely-spread 
works on Hindu law in general, could vive,” and 
its translation must be welcome to all connected 
with Indian jurisprudence in any form, as well as 
to Sanskrit scholars. With the exccption of an 
occasional stiffness and want of idiomatic expres- 
sion, it is clearly rendered in a scholarly fashion. 
We trust the reception of this little volume will 
be such as to encourage the author to attempt 
some of the medieval law treatises, 





AITIHASIKA ROHASAYA, by Rim DAs Sen. 
Babu Ram Das Sen of Berhampur is known to 
some of our native scholars as the author of 
essays on some of the principal Indian poets. 
This second volume of his, which he styles His- 
torical Essays, treats on a variety of subjects, such 
as ‘The Vedas,’ ‘Buddhism,’ ‘Jainism,’ the ‘ PAli 
language and literature,’ ‘ the Alra of Sdlivahana,’ 
‘the Hindu Drama,’ &c. It is to be regretted he 
does not issue these interesting studies in an Eng- 

lish dress, in which they would be welcomed. 


* Thi 
This verse corresponds with Slokas 5 and 6 of Mann, where the opening élokas 1-4 are apparently a later addition. - 
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THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENKES. 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVT. COLLEGE, PATNA, 
(Continued from p. 250). 
DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS. 


Praca. LIT. 
ilian, Hist. Ani, XIOL 8. 
Of Ilephanés. 
(Gonf, [ragm. xxxvi. 10, xxvii. 10.) 

The clephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing the fatigues 
of war is allowed wine,—not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which 
is prepared from rice.®* The attendants even go 
in advance of their elephants and gather them 
flowers; for they are very fond of sweet per- 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
ofthe sweetest tragrance. Theanimal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them as they are gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak,. completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath- 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them he begins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
flowers he gathered are placed before him. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
hig trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 
manger, and makes by this device their fine scent 
be, asit were, a relish to his food. We strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he loves to have his sleep made sweet 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and five in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these the Taxilan.t 

Fracm. LITT. 
Milian, Hist. Anim. ITT. 46. 
Of a White Elephant. 

(Cf. Fragm. xxxvi. 11, xxxvii. 11.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell m with a white 

elephant-calf, which he brought when still quite 


* Called arak, (which, however, is alsa applied to tddt ; 
rum is now-a-days the beverage given it. 


+ This fragment is ascribed to Megasthenés both on 
account of the matter of it, and because it was undoubtedly 
from. Megasthenés that Allian borrowed the narrative pre- 
ceding it (Pragm. xxxvili.) and that following it (Fragm. 
xxxv.),——Schwanbeck. 


t Compare the account given in Plutarch’s- Life of 


young to his home, where he reared it, and gra- 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creature, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection reauited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it ; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and grieving much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made off at once to the 
desert mounted on his favourite. The king was 
enraged at this, and seut men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
time to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fugitive they attempted to exe- 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the side of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, but afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele- 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiers 
in battle bestride a fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and puts the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stali and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kmd atten- 
tion.t [O men! how base are ye! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the fryimg-paa, 
ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors m the 
hour of danger, and vamly and for nought sul- 
lying the sacred name of friendship. | 
Frecm. LIV. 
Pseudo-Origen, Philosoph. 24, ed. Delarue, Paris, 
1738, vol. I. p. C04. 
Of the Brdhmans and their Philosophy. 
(Cf. Fragm. xli., xliv., xlv.) 
Of the Brachlumans tn India. 

There is among the Brachhmans in India a sect 

of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 


Alexander, of the élephant of Péros :—* This elephant during 
the whole battle gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity 
and care of the king’s person. As long asthat prince was 
able to fight, he defénded him with great courage, and re- 
pulsed all assailants; and when he perceived him ready to 
sink under the multitude of darts, and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his fulling of he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his probcscis gently 
drew-every dart out of his body.” 
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nnd abstain from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the river 
Tagabena.§ Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.|| They hold 
that God is light,] but not such light as we sec 
with the eye, nor such as the sun or fire, but 
(xod is with them the Word,—by which term they 
do not mean articulate speech, but the discourse 
of reason, whereby the hidden mysteries of know- 
ledge are discerned by the wise. This light, how- 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
(rod, is, they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity,* which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuous indifference, and, as we have 
seen already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hymns. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returnmg to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
country, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off- 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is corporeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 
one wears the woollen surcoat, and that when it 


Frac. LY. B. 


Ambrovius, De Moribus Brachmanorwm, pp. 62, 68 et 
s)yg.ed. Pallnd. Londin. 1663. 
Of Calanus and Mandanis. 


Lhey ihe Brachmexs) eat what they find on the 
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§ Probably the Sanshrit Tungevend, now the Tunga- 
bhadra, a large affluent of the Krishna. 

i| Wide ante, vol. V. p. 128, note +. A doctrine of the Ve- 
dinta school of philosophy, according to which the soul is 
incased as ina sheath, or rather a succession of sheath. 
The first or inner case is the intellectual one, composed of 
the sheer and simple elements uncombined, and cousisting 
of the intellect joined with the five senses. The second is 
the mental sheath, in which mind is joined with the pre- 
ceding, or, as some hold, ‘with the organs of action. The 
third comprises these organs and the vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. These three sheaths (Kosa) 
constitute the suotle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
xross body. See Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Hiudus, Cowell’s ed. pp. 395-6. 
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divests itself of the body with which it is en- 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Brachhmans hold, in the body where- 
with they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, fight against it like soldiers 
in battle contending against the enemy. They 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held m bond- 
age, like prisoners of war,f to their own innate 
enemies, the sensual appetites, gluttony, anger, 
joy, ericf, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who goes to God. Dandamis accord- 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedonian paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Brachhmans as a god be- 
cause he conquered in the warfare against the 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K al a- 
nosas one who had nnpiously apostatized from 
their philosophy. The Brachhmans, therefore, 
when they have shuffled off the body, see the pure 
sunlight as fish sec it when they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 


Fracm. LV. 


Pallad. de Bragmanibus, pp. 8, 20 ef seq. ed. Londin. 1668. 
(Caumerar. libell. gnonolog. pp. 116, 124 et seq.) 


Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 
(Cf. Pragm. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragmanes) subsist upon such fruits 
as they can find, and on wild herbs, which the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drink only water. 
They wander about in the woods, and sleep at 
night on pallets of the leaves of trees. . . 


* « 


Kalanos, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised ‘and trodden upon 


ground, such as leaves of trees and wild herb sg, 
like cattle. 2... 

“Calanus is your friend, but he is despised 
and trodden upon by us. He, then, who was the 
author of many evils among you, is honoured and 
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] The affinity between Godand }i geht is the burden ofthe 
Gayatri or holiest verse of the Veda. 

i kevodoSia which probably translates ahankdra, literall y 
‘egotism,’ and hence ‘ self-consciousness,’ the peculiar and 
‘ippropriate function of which is selfish conviction; that is, a 
belief that in perception and meditation ‘I’ am concern- 
ed; that ihe objects of sense concern Me—in short that 
I AM. The knowledge, however, which comes from com- 
prehending that Being which has sclf-existonce completely 
destroys the ignorance which says ‘I am.’ 

t Compare Plato, Phedo, tap. 32, where Sokratés 
speaks of the soul as at present confined in the body asin a 
species of prison. This was a doctrine of the Pythagorcans, 
whose philosophy, even in its most striking peculiarities, 
bears such a close resemblance to the Indian as greatly to 
favour the supposition that it was directly borrowed from it. 
There was even a tradition that Pythagoras had visited India. 


NovempBer, 1877.] 
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byus. By you, however, accomplice as he was 
in causing many evils to you all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society hehas been 
contemptuously cast out as unprofitable. And why 
not? when everything which we trample under 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucre-loving 
Kalanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours,—a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul! 
Hence he seemed neither worthy of us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of u blessed hereafter: for by his love of 
money he slew the very life of his miserable 











soul. 

«We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
Dandamis, whose home is the woods, where he 
lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, the pure breast ofa mother.” 

King Alexander, accordmgly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 


worshipped by you; but since he is of no importance 
he is rojected by us, and those things we certain] y do 
not seck, please Calanus because of his greediness 
for money. But he was not ours, a man such as 
has miserably injured and lost his soul, on which 
account he is plainly unworthy to be a friend 
either of God or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among the woods inthis world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future. 

When the emperor Alexander came to the 
forests, he was not able to see Dandamis as he 
passed through. .. - 

When, therefore, tho above-mentioned messenger 
camo to Dandamis, he addressed him thus :—“ The 
emperor Alexander, the son of the great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will 
give you many gifts, but if you refuse he will be- 
head you as a punishment for your contem pt.”’ 
When these words came to the ears of Dandamis, 
he rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but 
reclining and smiling he repliedin this way :— 
“The greatest God,” he said, ‘can do injury, but 
restores again the light of life to those who have 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex- 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he be the lord of all, who has not 
yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 
made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the 
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of the sect, and so he sent for this Dandamis. 


as being their teacher and president......... 
Onesikratés was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when he found the great sage he said, 
“* Tfail to thee, thou teacher of the Bragmanes' 
The son of the mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks. you 
to go to him, and if you comply, he will reward 
you with great and splendid gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.” 
Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard him 
to the end, but did notso much as lift up his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude returned this scornful 
answer :—‘* God, the supreme king, is never the 
author of insolent wrong, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in’no way subject to evil desire. He 
aloneis the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 
and instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death ; and how can 
such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas 





zone of Gades, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the centre of the world? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. Tf, how- 
ever, the country he possesses cannot contain him, 
let him. cross our river and he will find a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be useless to me 
if he gave them: I have leaves for a house, 
live on the herbs at hand and water to drink; other 
things collected with labour, and which perish 
and yield nothing but sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them,—these I despise. I there- 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes I care 
for nothing. IfI wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep; Harth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish to 
go, I proceed, and wherever I do not wish to be, 
no necessity of care can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my head, he cannot take my soul; 
he will only take the fallen head, but the depart- 
ing soul will leave the head like a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to the earth. But when T shall have 
become a spirit I shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. When he did this 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would lve in this world. And afterwards, when 
we shall have returned to him, he will demand 
from us an account of this life. Standing by him 
I shall see my injury, and shall contemplate his 
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and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion? Moreover, Alexander has 
ueither as yet entered living into ITades,f nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
its boundaries have not so much as heard his 
name.§ If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let hin cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region abic to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander offers me, and the gifts he pro- 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless ; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
are amassed with anxious care, are wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor- 
tal is fully fraught. But as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyes in tranquil 
slumber ; whereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The earth supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. JI go wherever I please, and there are no 
cares with which Iam forced to cumber myself, 
against my will, Should Alexander cut’off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 
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Judgment on those who injured me: for the sighs 
and groans of the injured become the punishments 
of the oppressors. 

“Let Alexauder threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de- 
spise. For Brachmans neither love gold nor dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this -— 


I (av ev adov ovdérw mwapydOev. The Latin version 
has now zonau Gadem transiit, ‘has not crossed the Bone 
ater : 

é text here is so corrupt as to be almost untranslat- 
able. [have therefore rendered from the Latin, though not 
quite closely. 

l| “Others say Dandamis entered into no discouise with 
the messengers, bnt only asked ‘why Alexander had taken 
SO long @ journey ?’’’—Plutarch’s Alewander. 

{{ This list Pliny has borrowed for the most part from 
Megasthenés. Cf. Schwanbeck, p. 16 seq., 57 seq. 

* According to the MSS. 638 or 637 miles. The places 
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earth to prove whether when here below we shall 
live obedient to his ordinances, and who also 
will require of us, when we depart hence to his 
presence, an account of our life, since he is 
judge of all proud wrong-doing ; for the groans ot’ 
the oppressed become the punishments of the 
oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and who 
dread death, for against us these weapons are both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmanes neither love 
gold nor feardeath. Go, then, and tcll Alexander 
this: ‘Dandamis has noneed of aught that is yours, 
aud therefore will not go to you, but if you want 
anything from Dandamis come you to him.’ ’?| 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesikratés a re- 
port of the interview, felt a stronger desire than 
ever tu sce Dandamis, who, though old aud 
naked, was the only antagonist iu whom he, the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, &c. 

Fracm. LVI. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 8-28. 11. 
List of the Indian Races. 

The other journeys made thence (from the 
Iyphasis) for Scleukos Nikator are as follows :-— 
168 miles to the Hesidrus, and to the river 
Jomanes as many (some copies add 5 miles) ; 
from thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 119 miles 
to Rhodopha (others give 325 miles for this dis- 
tance). Tothetown Kalinipaxa |67—500. Others 
give 265 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add 13 
miles), and to the town Palimbothra 125. To 
the mouth of the Ganges 738 miles. * 

The races which we may cnumerate without 





‘Dandamis secks nothing of yours, but if you think 
you need something of his, disdain not to go to 
him.’ ”’ 

When Alexander heard these words through 
the interpreter, he wished the more to see such 
a man, since he, who had gubducd inaiy nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, &c. 
a 


mentioned in this famous itinerary all lay on the Royal 
Road, which ran from the Indus to Palibothra. They 
have been thus identified. The Hesidrus is now the Satlej, 
and the point of departure lay immediately below its 
junction with the Hyphasis (now the Bids). The direct 
route the uce (vid Ludhiané, Sirhind, and Ambil4) conducted 
the traveller to the ferry of the J omanes, now the Jamna, 
in the neighbourhood of the present Bureah, whence the 
road led to the Ganges at a point which, to judgo from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have been near the site of 
the far-famed Hastinapura. The next stage to bo reached 
was Rhodopha, the position of which, both its name and its 
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The river Prinas§ andthe Cainas (which flows 
into the Ganges) are both navigable.|| The tribes 
called Caling @ are nearest the sea, and higher 
up are the Mandei, andthe Mall: im whose 
country is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all 
that district being the Ganges. 

(22.) This river, according to,some, rises from 
uncertain sources, likethe Nile,{/ and inundates 
similarly the countries lying along its course ; 
others say that it rises on the Skythian mountains, 
and has nincteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the Condochates, 
Brannoboas,* Cosoagus, and Sonus are 
navigable. Others again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 


received immediately on reaching the level plains | 


into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun- 
dred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the Gangarides. The 
royalf city of the Calinge is called Par- 
thalis.t Over their king 60,000 foot-soldiers, 
1000f horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and 
ward in ‘‘ procinct of war.” 


The Gangarides or Gangarides occupied the yegion cor- 
responding roughly with that now called Lower Bengal, 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in the 


course of time became more or less Aryanized. Asno word 
is found in Sanskrit to which their name corresponds, it has 
been supposed of Greek invention (Lassen, Ind. Alt. val. Il, 
p- 201), but erroneously, for it must have been current at 
the period of the Makedonian invasion: since Alexander, 
in reply to inquiries regarding the south country, was 
informed that the region of the Ganges was inhabited b 
two principal nations, the Prasii and the Gangaride. Mw. 
de St.-Martin thinks that their name has been preserved 
almost identically in that of the Gonghris of South Bahar, 
. whose traditions refer their origin to Tirhtt; and he would 
identify their royal city Parthalis (or Portalis) with Vard- 
dhana (contraction of Warddhaména), now Bardwd4n. 
Others, however, placeit, as has been elsewhere stated, onthe 
Mahanadi. In Ptolemy their capital is Gangé, which must 
have been situated near where Calcatta now stands. The 
Gangarides are mentioned by Virgil, Georg. IIT. 27 :— 


In foribus pugnam ex auro soliddque elephanto 

Gangaridum faciam, victorisque arma Quirini.: 
“ High o’er the gate in elephant and gold 

The crowd shall Casar’s-Indian war behold.” 


x : (Dryden’s translation.) 
umas. The Prinas is probably the Témasé o 

which in the Puranas is called the. Pamnaga. The Corse 

notwithstanding the objections éf Schwanbeck, must be 

identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of the|Jamné. 
l| For the identification of these and other affluents of the 

nar ad see Notes on Arian, c. IV., Ind. Ant. vol. V. 

Pp. 





source of the Ganges see Smith's Dict. of Class. Geo 
* Condochatem, Erannobdoam.—v. J, eae a 

mam), Hreanoboan. = ie See ee 

oc regta.—vV. 1, regio. The common reading, however— 
Gangaridum Calingarum. Regia,” &c., makes the Gan- 


q For an account of the different theories eeperdie the 
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For among the more civilized Indian com- 
munities life is spent ina great variety of separate 
occupations. Some till the soil, some are 
soldiers, some traders; the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis- 
ter justice, and sit in council with the kings, A 
fifth class levotes itself to the philosophy pre- 
valent in the country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the members always put 
an end to their life by a voluntary death ona 
burning f{rmeral pile.§ In addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe—that of hunting and 
taming elephants. They employ these animals 
in ploughing and for riding on, and regard them 
as forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
They employ them in war and in fighting 
for their country. In choosing them for war, 
regard is had to their age, strength, and size. 
There is a very large island in the Ganges 
which is inhabited by a single tribe called M odo- 
galinge.|| Beyond are situated the Mod ub e, 
Molinde, the U bere with a handsome town 
of the same name, the Galmodroési, Pre ti, 
Calissea,f Sasuri, Passale, Colube, 
Qrxule, Abali, Taliacta.* The king of 
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garides a branch of the Kalinga. This is probably the cor- 
rect reading, for, as General Cunningham states (Ane. Geog. 
of Ind. pp. 518-519), certain inscriptions speak of ‘Tri-Ka~ 
hinga,’ or ‘the Three Kalingas.” ‘The name of Tri-Ka- 
Imga,” he adds, ‘‘is probably old, as Pliny mentions the 
Macco-Calingew and the Gangarides-Calinga: as separate 
‘peoples from the Calingm, while the Mahdbhdrata names 
the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in con- 
junction with different peoples.” (H. IL. Wilson in Vishnu 
Purdna, Ist ed. pp.135, 187 note, and 188.) As ‘Tri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the great province ofTelingdua, it 
seems probable that the name of T'clingéna may be only a 
slightly contracted form of Tri-Kalingfna, or ‘the Taree 
Kalingas.’ [Parthalis.—wv. ll. Protalis, Portalis. Vide ante, 
p. 1380, note-—Hp. | 

t Dx, mill.—v. 1. UXX. mill. 

§ Lucian, in his satirical piece on the death of Perogrinos 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice :-—~‘ But what is the motive 
which prompts this man (Peregrinos) to fling himself into 
the flames? God knows it is simply that he may show off 
how he can endure pain as do the Byachwank to whom it 
pleased Theagen(s to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vain-glorious persons. But let 
him by all means imitate the Brachmans, for, as Onesi- 
kritos informs us, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
by leaping into the fiames, but when the pyre is made 
they stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselves to be gently broiled; then decorously ascend- 
ing the pile they are burned to death, and’ never Swerve, 
even ever so little, from their recumbent position.” 

| vv. ll. modo Galingam, Modogalicam. 

Y Calisse—y. 1. Aclissea. | 


* These tribes were chiefly located in the regions between 
the left bank of the Ganges and the Higilayes, Of the 
Galmodroési, Preti, Calisse, Sasuri, and Orxule nothing 
is known, nor cap their names be identified with any to 
be found in Sanskrit literature. The Modubs represent 
beyond doubt the Montiba, a people mentioned in the 
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these keeps under arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4000+ 
cavalry, and 400 elephants. Next come the 
Audara,t a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous villages, and thirty towns de- 
tended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant among the Dard a, and silver among 
the Setw.§ 

Butthe Prasii surpass in power and glory 
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raga, DVL. 
Solum. 62. 6-17. 
Cadalaqgue of Didian Reees, 

The greatest rivers of India are the Ganges 
and Luidus, and ofthese some asserb that the 
Ganges rises from uncerbain sources and inundates 
the country im the manner of the Nile, while others 
mncling to think that it rises in the Scythian moun- 
tains, [Tho Hypanis isalso there, a very noble 
mver, which formed the limit of Alexander’s 
march, as the altars erceted on its banks prove. ||] 
The least breadth ofthe Ganges is cight miles, and 
ity greatest twenky. Tis depth where it is shallow- 
est is fully a hundred feet. The people who live 
in the furthest-off part are the Gangarides, 
whose king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot tn apparatus of war. 

Ofthe Indians sume cultivate the soil, very many 
Aitardya Brahman along with other non-Aryan. tribes 
which oceupied the country north of the Gauge at the 
time when tho Brilimans established their first settlements 
in thocountry. ‘Che Molinda are mentioned as the Maladain 
the Purdnic lists, but no farther trace of them is met with. 
The Ubera) must be referred to tho Dhars, a numerous 
race spread over the central districts of the region spoken 
of, and extending as fax as to Assam. The naino is pro- 
nounced differently in diffevent, districts, and variously 
written, a4 Bors or Bhors, Bhowris, Barriias aud Bharhiyas, 
Bareyas, Baoris, Bharnis, &. The race, though formerly 
wwerful, ia now one of the lowest. classes of tho population. 

‘ho Passalin are identitied as the inhabitants of Panchéla, 
which, a8 alreudy stated, was the old name of the Dofb. 
The Colubio respond to the Kéuhita or Koltita-—men- 
tioned in the 4th book of the Ra&ndyana, in the cnumera- 
tion of the races of tho west, also m tho Pardha Saahita 
in tho list, of the people of the north-west, and in the 
Yudian drama called the Mudra Rah shase, of which the 
hero ia the well-known Chandragupta. They were sct- 
tled not far from the Upper Jamné. About the middle 
of the 7th century they were visited by the famous Chinese 
traveller Hiwen-'lhsang, who writes their name as Kiu- 
ln-to. Yule places the Passale in the south-west of 
Tirburom, and the Kolubmw on the Kondochates (Gandaki) 
in the north-east of Gorakhpur and north-west of Saran. 
The Abali_answer perhaps to the Gvallas or Halvais 
of South Bah&r and of the hills wiich covered the 
southern parts of the ancient Magadha. The Taluctz 
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are the people of the kingdom of Témralirta mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata. In the writings of the Buddhists of 


Ceylon the name appears aa Tamalitti, corresponding to 
the Tamluk of the present day. Between these two forms 
wf the name that given by Pliny is evidently the connect- 
ing link. Tamluk lies to the south-west of Calcutta, from 
which it is distant in a direct line sbont 85 miles. It wast 
in old times the main emporium of the trade carried on 
‘between Gangetic India and Ceylon. - 
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every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra, a very large and wealthy city, 
after which some call the people itself the Pa 1i- 
bothri,—nay, even the whole tract along the 
Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 clephants : whence may be formed some 
conjecture as to the vastness of his resources. 
After these, but morc inland, are the Monedes 
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follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest manage public affairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There exists 
also a fifth class, consisting of those most eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seek 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
however, who have become the devotees ot a sterner 
sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt ele- 
phauts, which, when made quite tame and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In the Ganges there is an island extremely po- 
pulous, occupied by a very powerfal nation whose 
king keeps under arms 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
In fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without avery great 
number of elophants and foot and cavalry. 

ThePrasiannation, which is extremely power- 
ful, inhabits a' city called Palibétra, whence 
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t The Andarm are readily identified with the Andhra of 
Sanskrit—a great and powerful nation settled originally in 
the Dekhan between, the middle part af the courses of the 
Goddvart and the Krishné rivers, but which, before the 
time of Megasthenés, had spread their sway towards the 
north as far ag tho upper course of the Narmadé (Ner- 
budda), and, as has been already indicated, the lower 
districts of the Gangetic basin. Vide vol. V. p. 176. For 
g notive of Andhra (the modern Teling&na) see General 
Cunningham’s Anc. Geog. of Ind. pp. 527-580. 


§ Pliny here reverts to where he started from in his 
onumeration of the tribes. The Setm are the Sata or 
Sftaka of Sanskrit geography, which locates them in the 
neighbourhood of the Daradus. [According to Yule, how- 
ever, they are the Sanskrit Sekas, and he places them 
e Bands about Jhajpur, south-east from Ajmir.— 
iD. 

| See Arrian’s Anab. V.20, where weread that Alexander 
having arranged bis troops in separate divisions ordered. 
them to build on the hanks of the Hyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the lotiiest towers, while exceed- 
ing them in breadth. From Curtins we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone. There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, but it must 
have been near the capital of Sopithés, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit Ascapati, ‘lord of 
horses.” These Asvapati werea line of princes whose terri- 
tory, according to the 12th book of the Ramayana, lay on 
the right or north bank ef the Vip*sa (Hyphasis or Bids), 
in the mountainous part of the Do&b comprised between 
that river and tho Upper Iravati. Their pee is called 
in the poem of Valmiki Rajagtiha, which still exists under 
the name of Réjagiri. At some distance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or ° Alexan- 
der’s mountain.’—See St.-Martin’s Etude, &c. pp. 108. 
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and Suari, in whose country is Mount Maleus, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the south in summer, for six months 
alternately.* Baeton asserts that the north 
pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days; while Megasthenés says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south pole is called by the Indians 
Dramasa. The river Jom anes flows through 
the Palibothri into the Ganges between the 
towns Methoraand Carisobora.t Inthe 
parts which lie southward from the Ganges the in- 
havitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured 


by the sun, though not scorched black like the 


Kthiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus 
the more plainly does their complexion betray 
the influence of the sun. 
The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, 
whose mountain tracts are said to be inhabited by 
‘the Pygmies.t Artemidorus§ sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at 121 miles. 
(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants 





some call the nation itselfthe Palibdétri. Their 
king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot, 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyoud Palibdtra is Mount M ale us, on which 
shadows in winter {all towards the north, in sumn- 
mer towards the south, for six months alternately. 
in that region the Bears are seen but once a year, 
and hot for more than fifteen days, as Beton in- 
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“ The Monedes or Mandei are placed by Yule about 
Gangpar, on the upper waters of the Bréhmant, 8.W. of 
Chhatia Nagpur. Lasseu places them S. of the Mabfnadi 
about Sonpur, where Yulo has the Suari or Sabarm, the 
Savara of Sanskrit authors, which Lassen places between 
Sonpur and Singhbhim. See uote §, p. 127.—Ep. 

* This, of course, can only occur at the equator, from 
which the southern extremity uf India is about 800 miles 
distant. 

+ Palibothri must devote here the subjects of the reahe 
of which Palit othra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as Rennel aud others supposed, 
and so fixed its site at the coufinence of the Ganges and 
Jamuné. Methora is easily identificd with Mathur. 
[Carisobora—vv. ll, Chrysoban, Cyrisoborca. This is the 
iKleisobora of Arrian (ante, vol. V, p- 89), which Yule 

. places at Batesar, and Lassen at Agra, which he makes the 
Sanskrit Krishnapura. (Wilkins (4s. Res. vol. V. p. 270 
says Clisobora is now called “ Mugu-Nagar by the Musul- 
mans, and Kalisapura hy the Hindus.” Vide ante, 
p. 249, note [.—Ep. | 

I Vide ante, p. 183, note +—Hp. 

§ A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 3.c. His valuable work on geography, called a Peri- 
pits, waa much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some frazments is now lost. 

| The real sources of the Indus were unknown to the 
Greeks. The principal stream rises to the north of the 
Kailasa mountain (which figures in Hindu mythology asthe 
mansion of the gods and Siva’s paradise) in lat. 82°, long. 
3i° 30’, at an elevation of about 20,000 feet. 

“J The Chandrabhdga or Akesinés, now the Chen&b. 

** For remarks on the tributaries of the Indus see Notes 
on Arrian, chap. iv.—Ind, Ant. vol. Y. pp, 3831-338. 
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Sindus, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus- 
which is called Paropamis us, from sources 
fronting the sunrise, |] receives also itself nineteen. 
rivers, of which the most famous are the ID y das- 
pes, which has four tributaries; the Cauta- 
bra,Q/4J which has three; the Acesines and the 
Iiypasis, whichare both navigable ; but never- 
theless, having no very great supply of water, -it 
ig nowhere broader thaw fifty stadia, or deeper 
than fifteen paces.** It forms an extremely 
large island, which is called Prasiane, and a 
smaller one, called Patale  Lts stream, which 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for 1240 
miles, turns westward ag it tollewing more or less 
closely the course of the sun, and then falls into 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Canges to this river L shall set 
down as it is generally given, though uone of 
the computations agree with cach other. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon 
and the town of Dandagulat 625 miles ;§ 
to. Tropina 1225;|| to the cape of Peri- 
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forms us, who allows that this happens in many 
parts of Iudia, ‘Chose living near the river Indus 
in the regions that turn soushward are scorched 
more than others by the heat, and at last the corn- 
plexion of the people is visibly affected by the 
great power of the sun. The mountains are ine 
habibed by the Py g mies. 

But those who live near the sca have no kings 
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* See Ind. Ant. vol. Ve p. 380. Yule identifies the 
first of these with the area enclosed, by tho Nara from 

| ee Roluri to Laidardbad, and the delta of the Indus. 
Sb. 

+ v. 1. Dandaguda. Cape Kalingon is idontified by Yule 
as Point Goddvari--Ep. 

§ “ Both the distance and the name point to the great 
port town of Cordnya, as the promontory of Corinyan, 
which is situated on a projecting point of land at the 
mouth of the Godavari river, The town of Danutrgrnda 
or Dindagula I take to be the Dantapura of the Buddhivt 
chronicles, which as the capital of Kalinga may with much 
probability be identiticd with Raja Mahendri, which is 
only 30 miles to the north-east of Curings. From the 
great similarity of the Greck T and UW, L think it not 
improbable that the Greck name may have been Danda- 
pula, which is almost the same as Diéntapura, But in this 
case the Ddnta or ‘tooth-relie’ of Baddha must have 
been enshrined in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, 
which is confirmed yy the statement of the Buddhist 
chronicles that the ‘left canine tooth’ of Buddha waa 
brought to Kalinga immudiately after hig death, where it 
was enshrined by the reigning sovercign, Brahmadatta.”— 
Cunningham, Geog. p. 518, | 


|| (Tropina answers to Tripontari or Tirupanatara.,. 
opposite Kochin.—KEp.| The distance given is measured 
from the mouth of the anges, and not from Cape Calingon. 


- & Possibly, as Suggested by Yule, Mount PArgvandtha, 
near the Damudi, and not far from the Tropic; vide 
ante, p. 127, note §, and conf. vol, T. p- 46ff The Malli 
(see above), in whose country it was, are not to be con- 
founded with another tribe of the same name in the Panj&b, 
mentioned by Arrian ; see yol. Y, pp. 87, 96, 338.—Hp. 
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a wla,® where there isthe greatest emporium of 
trade in India, 750 miles 5 to dhe town in the 
island of Pata La mentioned above, 620 miles. 
The hill-tribes between the Indus and the 
Lomanes the the Getribony, 
who live inthe woods; then the Megalle, 
whose hing is master of five hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
strength; the Ghrysei the Parasang a, 
and the Asanew,f where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity, ‘Phe foree under arms con- 
sists of 30,000 foot, 300) elephants, and 800 
horse. ‘These are shut in by the fadas, and are 
surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 
over a space of G25 imiles.y Below the deserts 
are the Dari, the Sura, then deserts agai 
for 187 miles,§ these deserts encircling the fertile 


are Coeki; 


The Pandaan nition is governed by fe- 
males, and their first queen 1s wail Lo have 


# Pia cape id a projecting point of the islond. of Deri- 
rua or Poarumiuda, mow enlled the inland of Salsette, near 


Bombuy. 

(oy. E Atma. The Annan, as placed doubtfully by 
Lawen about dodhpur, lp. 

t DONXE. ov. b DUNNNV. Pling, having given a 


general aecownt of the basing of the Indus and the 
Changes, procouds to ontunerate here the tribes which 
peaplad the north of Indiw. The names are obseure, 
hat Lasaen har identified one or te of them, and doe 
Suint.Martin a considerithle number more. ‘Tho tribes 
frat mentioned in the hist eecupled the eountry extending 
from (he damund to the western coast about the mouth of 
the Narmada, The Cost probably answer to tho Khosas 
or Khasyas, a great tribe which from {imo immemorial 
has led a wandering life between (Hijardt, the lower Indus, 
and the Jumuni, ‘Phe name ot the Getriboni would seen 
to bem tramerpt of Rotvivant (for Kahatrivandya). They 
may therefore hive hoon a branch of the Kehatri (Kh fitri), 
ome of the impure tribes of the Hist of Manu (i. x. 12). 
The Majgalias must 
Hinskpit books, a rent tribe doseribed ax sottled to the 
woatof the damunt. Phe Ghrynai probably corraspond to 
the Kuroneha of the Purinic lists (Veshow Peer. pp. 177, 
186, note 15, and 8bl, &e.). Tho locality ocoupied by these 
and the two tribes mentioned mflor them mnst have lain to 
the north of the Ran, betwoen the lower Indus and the 
chain of the Ardyali mountains. 
§ CUXXNVI Lv. 1. CLXXXVILL. 
| Lhe Dhdrs inhabit atil] tho banks of the lower Ghara 
and the parts contiguous to the valloy of the Indus. Fiwen 
Thaang mentions, Bowever, & land of Dura at the lower ond 
of the gulf of Kachh, in » position which quite accords with 
that which Vliny assigns to thom, Tho Surm, Sansk. Sara, 
have their namo presorved in “ Saur,’ which designates & 
tribe settled along the Lower Indus~the modern xepro- 
sentatives of the Saurabbira of the Hartucait 3. They are 
pisces with doubt by Lassen on the Lont about Sindri, 
nut Yule places the Bolingso Sanskrit, Bhaulingas— 
there aes i D Py . 
“| Moruni, &¢-—-v. 1. Moruntes, Masue Pagungo, Lalii. 
%% hose tribes must have beon located in Kacbh, a 
mountainous tongue of land between the gulf of that name 
and the Ran, where, and where only, in this region of 
India, a range of mountains is to be found running alon 
the coast. The name of the Maltecorw has attracte 
particular attention because of its resemblance to the name 
of the Martikhora (/. e. man-eater), 2 fabulous animal 
mentioned by Ktésias (Otesia Indica, VII.) as found in 
India and subsisting upon human flesh. The Maltecors 
were consequently supposed to have been a race of canni- 
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tracts ‘just as the ‘sea encircles islands.|| Below 
these deserts we find the Maltecore, 
Singhe, Marohea, Rarun roe, Moruni.® 
‘These inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 
chain run parallel to the shores of the ocean. 
They are free and have no kings, and occupy the 
mountain heights, whereon they have built many 
cities.** Next follow the Nare e, enclosed by 
the loftiest of Indian mountains, Capit ali ack 
‘The inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next 
are the Oraturee, whose king has only ten ele- 
phants, though he has a very strong force of in- 
fantry.{ Nextagainarethe Varetat #,§ subject 
to aking, whokeep no elephants, but trust entirely 
to their horse and foot. ThentheO do mbcere; 
the Salabastra;|| theH orate, who have 


ae wae as 


been the daughter of Hereules. The city Nyssa 
isassiencd to this region, as is also the moun- 


eed 








bale. Tho identification is, however, rejected by M. de 
“i Martin. ‘he Singha are represented at the present 
duy by the SAanghis of Omarkot (called the Song by Mac- 


* 


Murdo), descendants of an ancient Rajput tribe called the 
Singhdrs. ‘The Maroha are probably the Maruhas of the 
lint of the Mirdha Sanhitd, which was later than Pliny’s 
time by four and a half centuries. Tn the interval they were 
displaced, but the displacement of tribes was nothing 
unusual in those days. So the Rarunga may perhaps be 
the ancostiors of the Ronghi or Rhanga now found on the 
banks of tho Sate and in the neighbourhood of Dibh. 

_ + Capitalia is beyond doubt the sacred Arbuda, or Mount 
Abd, which, attaining an clovation of 6500 feet, rises far 
nhave any other summit of the Arivali range. The name 
of tho Narem recalls that of the Nair, which the Raj ut 
chroniclers apply to the northern belt of the desert (‘Tod 
Rajasthan, LL 211); so St.-Martin. 

fv. J. Oratw. The Orature find their representatives in 
ths Rithors, who played a great part in the history of India 
before the Musulmin conquest, and who, though settled 
in the Gangetic provinces, regard Ajmir, at the eastern 
point of the Arfvali, as their sr costal seat. 

§ v. |. Suaratarata. The Varetate cannot with certainty 
be identified, 
‘|! he Odombera, with hardly a change in the form 
of their name, are mentioned in Sanskrit literature, for 
Panini ([V. 1, 178, quoted by Lassen, Ind. Alt. Ist ed. I.p. 
(G14) sneuks of the territory of Udumbari as that which was 
occupied by a tribe famous 12 the old legend, the Salva, who 
perhaps correspond to the Salubastre of Pliny, the addition 
which he has made to their name eing explained by the 
Sanskrit word vasty 2, which means an abode or habitation. 
The word wiumbara means the glomerous_fig-tree. The 
district so named lay in Kachh. The Salabastree are 
located by Lassen between the mouth of the Sarasvati 
and Jodhpur, and the Horate at the head of the gulf 
of Khambhit; Automela he places at Khambhét. 
Ind, Alterth. 2nd ed. I. 760. Yule has the Sandrabatis 
about Chandravati, in northern Grojardt, but these are placed 
by Lassen on the Bandsabout Tonk.—ED. | 
4 Horate is an sneorrect traascription of Sorath, 
the vulgar form of the Sanskrit Saurdshtra. The Horate 
were therefore the inhabitants of the region called in the 
Periplis, andin Ptolemy, Surastréné—that is, Gujarat. 
Orrhoth (‘'Oppo8a) 38 used by Kosmas as the name of 3a 
city in the west of India, which’ has been conjectured to be 
Surat, but Yule thinks it rather some place on the Pur- 
bandar coast. The capithl, Automela, cannot be identified, 
but de St.-Martin conjectures it may have been the once 
famous Valabhi, which was sitnated in the peninsular part 
of Gujarit at about 24 miles’ distance from the Gulf of 


Khambay. 


$42 
a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept, which, having 
a preat avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 
of theirs is much admired, Au tome la,* which, 
being seated onthe coast at the confluence of five 
rivers, 1s a noble emporium of trade. The king iy 
master of 1600 elephants, 150,000 foot, and 5000 
cavalry. The poorer king of the Charme 
has but sixty elephants, and his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the Pend, the 
only race in India ruled by women.t They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, who was 
on that account all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants 
rule over 300 cities, and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants. Next, with 
300 cities, the Syrieni, Derange, Po- 


singe, Buze, Gogiarei, Umbra, Ne- 
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ree, Brancosi, Nobundw, Cocondy, 
Nesei, Pedatrirw,Solobriasa, Olos- 
tree,t who adjoin the island Patale, from the 
furthest shore of which to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 mules.§ 

Then next to these towards the Indus come, 
man order which is easy to follow, the Am a- 
te, Bolingsw, Gallitalute, Dimuri, 
Megari, Ordaba,|| Mesa; after these the 
Uriand Silent Immediately beyond come. 
deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pass- 
ed, we come to the Organaga, A baorta, 
Sibarw, Suerte, and atter these to deserts 
as extensive as the former. Then come the 
Sarophages, Sorgm BDaraomat ae, and 
the Umbrittm,* who consist of twelve tribes, 
each possessing two cities, and the Aseni, who 
possess three cities.f Their capital is Bue e - 
phala, built where Alexander's famous horse 
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tain sacred to Jupiter, Méros by name, in a 
eave on which the ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished; while the name has 
given rise to the well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was born from the thigh of his fa- 


a ttt or romances 


* vy. 1. Automula. 
+ The Charmee have been identified with the inhabitants 
of Charmamandala, a district of the west mentioned in 
the Mahdébharata and also in the Vishnu Puréina under 
the form Charmakhanda. They are now represented hy 
the Charmérs or Chamdrs cf Bundelkhand and the parts 
adjacent to the basin of the Ganges. The Pande, who 
were their next neighbours, must have occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chambal, called 
in Sanskrit geography the Charmanvatt. They were a 
branch of the famous race of Pindu, which made for itself 
kingdoms in several different parts of India. 
he names in this list lead us to the desert lying be. 
tween the Indus and the Arfvaltrange. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in the lists of the clans given 
in the Rajput chronicles, and have been identified by M. 
de St.-Martin as follows :—The Syrieni are the Suriyaniy, 
who under that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus in the neighbourhood of Bakkar. 
Darange is the Latin transcription of the name of the 
great race of the Jhidejds, a branch of the Rajputs which 
at the present day possesses Kachh. ‘Tho Buzz represent 
the -Buddas, an ancient branch of the same Jhidejas (Tod, 
Annals and Antigq, of the Rdj. vol. I. p- 86). The Gogiarei 
(other readings Gogarasi, Gogarss) are the Kokaris, who 
are now settled on the banks of the Ghara, or Lower Satlej. 
The Umbra are represented by the Umranis, and the 
Nerei perhaps by the Nharonis, who, though belonging to 
Baluchistan, had their ancestral seats in the regions to the 
east of the Indus. The Nubéteh, who tigure in the old 
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local traditions of Sindh, perhaps correspond to the No-, 


bundee, while the Cocondxs certainly are the Kokonadas 
mentioned in the Mah4bharata among the people-of the 
aorth-west. (See Lassen, Zeitschrift fir die Kona. des 
Morgent.t. IL. 1889, p. 45.) Buchanan mentions a tribo 
called Kakand as belonging to Gorakhpur. ” 
___§ There were two defiles, which went by the name of ‘the 
Kaapian Gates.” One was in Albania, and was formad 
by the jutting ont of a spur of the Kankasos into the 
aspian Sea. The other, to which Pliny here refers, was 
a edad pass Passi > N oe into the 
Horth-east provinces of Persia. Accor ing to Arrian (Anab. 
ITT. 20) the Kaspian Gates lay a few days’ journey distant, 


ther. Beyond the mouth of the Indus are two 
islands, Chryse and Argyre, which yield 
such an abundant supply of motals that many 
writers allege their soils consist of gold and of 
silver, 
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from the Modian town of Rhagat, now xopresented hy 
the ruins called Rha, found a mio or two to the south of 
Tehordn. This pass was ono of the most important places 
in ancient geography, and from it many of the mendians 
were measured. Strabo, who frequently mentions iti, stator 
that its distunce from the extreme promonuterles of India 
(Cape Comorin, &e.) was 14,000 sladia. 

ll v. 1, Ardabay. 

7 In tho grammatical apophthagma of Panini, Bhanlings 
is mentioned as a torritory ovcupied by a branch of the 
great trihe of the SAlvag (Lassen, Jad. alti 1. p. 613, note, 
or #nd ed. p. 760 n,), and from this indiuation M, ilo St.. 
Martin haa been led to place the Boliugw at the western 
declivity of the Ardvalt moantains, whore Ptolemy also 

laces hig Bolingw, The Madrabhujingha of the Panjab 

ee Vishnu Pur. p. 187) wore probably a branch of this 
tribe. Tho Gallitalutio-arc identified by the same author 
with the Gahalata or Gehlots ; the Dimuri with the Dumras, 
who, though belovging to the Gangetic valley, originally 
came from that of the Indus ; tha Megari with the Mukurs 
of the Rajput chronicles, whose name is perhaps proserv- 
ed in that of the Mchara of the lowor part: of Sindh, and, 
also in that of the Meghdris of Rastern Baluchistan; the 
Mess with the Mazaris, a considerable tribo hetwoen 
Chikarpdr and Mitankét on the western bank of the 
Indus ; and the Uri with the Hauras of the same locality 
—the Hurairas who figure in the Rajput lists of thirty-six 
royal tribes. The Sulalas of the same tribes perhaps 
roresant the Sileni, whom Pliny mentions along with the 

ri. 


: * vv. ll, Paragomate, Umbitree.—Baraomateo Gumbri- 
seqne. 

+ The tribes here enumerated must have occur ied a tract 
of country lying above the confluence of the Indus with 
the stream of the combined rivers of the Panjab, They are 
obscure, and their names cannot with any certainty be 
identified if we except that of the Sibaree, who are un- 
doubtedly the Sauviras of the Mahdbharata, and who, as 
their name is almost invariably combined with that of the 

ndus, must have dwelt not far from its banks. The 
Afghin tribe of the Afridis may perhaps represent the 
Abaorta, and the Sarabh4n or Sarvants, of the same stock, 
the Sarophages, The Umbrittee and the Aseni take us to 
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of that name was buried.t  Tillmen follow next, 
inhabiting the base of Caucasus, the Solead a, 
and the Sondra; and if we cross to the other 
side of the Indus and follow its course downward 
wemeet the Samarabria, Sambruceni, 
Bisambritw§ Oati, Antixeni, andthe 


Taxillod| witha famons eity. Then succeeds 


a level tract of country known by the general 
name of Amanda, whereof the tribes are 
four im number the Peucolaita,*® Arsa- 
palitea, Geretw, Asod 

Many writers, however, do not give the river 


the eantoof the rier ‘Phe former are perhaps identical 
with the Agbedtonaoot Ghe hiatormuncol Adexanider, aad the 
Arnbasthae of Sandlot weituaes, who dwelt in the neurhe 
bourhood of the bower Nbeanea 

tT Alexander, atter the arent battle on the banks of the 
Haydasp. aon whieh he defeated Poros, founded two cities 
Bukephalaoor Babephalia, so mmmne|ed dy honour af dis cele. 
brated elmer, ard Nisa, soomiimed in honor of his vies 
tery, Nikaat aoe kaewn for certain, wae batli om the 
field of fate, and att portion waa therefore on Che lott 
aide oof the divdarp «  peobably shout where Monge vow 
witmitie 'Pheocate af Bukephahe d@ in notse my to deter. 
mine, Acearmding te Phaterch and Phang it wast neds the 
Hydanp ain the place where Bubephatow was Fovariecd, antec 
that bee oma dave been on tho amen aide of the 
river aa the oniter ety; where: Stetbo and wll the other 
ancient authorities pla Hoon the oppeaite side. Strabo 
again places ato at the point where Alexander erossad the 
river, wherena Armaan atates that it ward Dantlt am the site 
of Hie emo. General Canningham fixes this at Jal ll par 
rather Haan at Thebans, 80 oiled higher ap thaeriver, dha site 
whieh da favoured by Burnes and General Court and 
Cenernd Alibott. dalatpur ia about ten miles distant from 
Dilawar, where, aecordig (5 Canninghim, tho eronsiags: of 
the river wadmneat probably etfecred. 

Moy |, Bovrberttie. 

he S deacke aad Che Sondra cannot be identified, and 
of the tribed whieh were aeated ta the cast of the Indus 
only the ‘Tisithe are known. Pheir eupital was the famous 
ail, which wat vinibed by Aloxwader the Great, ‘The 
ponitian of (hin city,” Kya Cuaninghao. & hrs hitherto ro- 
mained inkrown, partly awing to the erronacous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the waut of infornmition 
regard ug the vant ruins whieh till oxistin the vieinity of 
Shfihdher. All the eapies uf Pliny Heron in stating that 
Tasha wits only 60 Roman, or 64 Kngliah, miles from Poeudo- 
lattis or Hashtuanagar, which would tix its vite somewhora on 
the Haro river to the west of Pieaun Abdfl, or just two 
days’ march from tho Indus, But the itineraries of tho 


Chinese pilarima agree in, plang itt three days’ Journey 
bo tiie enmag of he fadua, ori the immediate nile@hbourhood of 
Kila-ka-Sorii, [fo therefore fixes its sits nour ShAh-dhori 
(which is a mile to the north-cast ofthat Sarai), in the 
extensive ruins of a fortified city mbounding with séifipas, 
monasteries, and tamples, Brom this place to Hashtnagar 
the diatance is 74 roiles English, or LO in excess of Pliny’s 
estimate, ‘Taxila represmts the Sanskrit Takshadila, of 
which the Pali form is Takhasila, whence the Greekform was 
so The yt sabe oe ae rock’ or ‘ severed, 
tam Ant. (ang. of Lid. pp. Ld Lake 


* Ag the name Amanda i entirely unknown, 
Gandhfira, 


Martin proposes without hesitation the co rrection 

on the ground tht the territory assigned to the Amanda 
corresponds exactly to Gandhara, of which the torritory 
occupied by the Peucolites (Peukeladtis), as we know from 
other writers, formed a part. The Gerete are beyond 
doubt no others than the Gourmi of Arrian; and the Aso 
may perhaps be ide tical with the eee or, as Strabo 
gives the name, Hinpasit or Pasti.. The Arsagalite: are 
only mentioned by Pliny. Two tribes gottled in the same 
locality are perhaps indicated by the name-—the Arsa, men- 
tioned. by Ptolemy, answering to the Sanskrit Urase ; and 
the Ghilit or Ghilghit, the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 
mentioned. 
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Indus as the western boundary of India, but in- 
clude within it four satrapies,—the Gedrosi, 
Arachote, <Arii, Paropamisadz,t 
making the river Cophes its furthest limit; 
though others prefer to consider all these ag be- 
longing to the Ari. 

Many writers further inelude in India even the 
city Nysa and Mount Merus, sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origin of the fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include 
also the Astacani,— in whose country the vine 
erows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood, 
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¥ oy. db. Peneoliti. 

+ CGedrosia comprehended probably nearly the same dis- 
tatet which is now known by the name of Mekrfn.  Alex- 
ander marched through if on returning from his Indian 
expedition, Arachosia extended from the chain of moun- 
tains pow called the Suleiman av far southward as Gedrésia. 
lis eapital, Arachctos, was siluated somewhere in the direc- 
tion of Kandahfe, the nase of which, tt has been thought, 
proserves that of Gandhidra. According to Colonel Rawlinson 
the name of Arachdsia is derived from Tfarakhwati (Sans- 
rit Saceased?), and is preserved in the Arabic Rakhaj. Tt 
it, as has already been noticed, the Taranvatas of the 
Bisutan inseription, Aria denoted the country lying 
between Meshedand ert; Aridua, of which it formed a 
part, acdof which it is sometimes used as the equivalent, 
wns a wider district, which comprehended nearly the whole 
of ancient Porsin. In the Persian part of the Bisutun 
inseription Aria appears ts [lariva, in the Babylonian part 
as Arevan, Regarding Paropamisos and the Cophes see 
ante, vol. Vo pp. 820 and 380. 

+ Other readings of the name are Aspagan and Aspa- 
gonw. M. de St.Martin, whose work has go often 
been referred to, says: -“* We have seen already that 
in an extract from old Wekataios preserved m Stephen 
of Byzantium the city of Kaspapyros is called a Gandaric 
vity, aud that. in Herodotos the same place is attributed 
to the Paktyi, and we have added that in our opinion 
there is only an apparent contradiction, because the district 
of Palstyike and Gandara may very well be but one and 
the game country. Itis not difhealt, in fact, to recognize im 
tho designation mentioned hy Herodotos the imdigenous 
name of Ue Afglién people, Pakhtu (in the plural Pakh- 
iin), tho mune which the greuter part of the tribes mse 
among thomsclves, and the only one they ap ly to their 
nutional dialect. We have here, then, as Lassen fae noticed, 
historienl proof of the presence of the Afghins in their 
aetual fatherland five centuries at least before the Christian 
ora, Now, as the seat of the Afgh&n or Pakhtu national- 
ity is chiefly in tho basin of the Kophés, to the west of the 
Indus, which forms ity eastern boundary, this further 
confirras ‘what wo ‘have already seen, that it is to the west 
of the great river wo must seek for the site of the city of 
Kaspapyros or Kasyapapura, and consequently of the 
Gandarié of Hekataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate the very same country js easily 
oxplained by this double fact, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of the land, whilst the other was 
the indigenous name oy ah to it by its inhabitants., There 
was yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used as a territorial 
appellation of Gandhéra—that of Agvaka. This word. 
derived from aiua, a horse, signified merely the cavaliers ; 
it was less an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a general appellation applied by the Indians of 
the Panjab to the tribes of the region of the Kophés, 
renowned from antiquity for. the excellence’ of its horses. 
In the popular dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual, 
form Assaka, which reappears scarcely modified in Assakani 
(‘Aroaxavol) or Assakéni(’Aoqauknyvot ) in the Greek histor- 
ans of the expedition of Alexaiider and subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to recognize here the name of Avgh4n 


or Afghans. . . which is very evidently nothing else than 
@ souernoted: form of Assakén. .. Neither the andarié of 


* 


Hekataios nor the Paktyi of Herodotos are known to thém 
[Arrian and other Greek and Latin writers of the history. 
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aud every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which 
are current regarding the fertility of its soil, aud 
the nature of its fruits and trees, its beasts and 
birds and other animals, will be set down cach in 
its own place in other parts of this work. AL little 
rurther on I shall speak of the satrapies, but the 
island of Taprobane§ requires my immediate 
attention. 

But before we come to this island there are 
others, one being Patale, which, as we have 
indicated, hes at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220]| milesin breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the IndusareChryseandArgyre, 
rich, as [ believe, inmetals. For I cannot readily 
believe, whatis asserted by some writers, that their 
soilis impregnated with gold and silver. Ata «lis- 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C rocala,* 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, is 
Bibaga, which abounds with oysters and other 
shell-fish.t Next comes Toralliba,t nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 
many others unworthy of note. 

Fracm. LVIT. 
Polysn. Strategy. I. 1. 1-3. 
Of Dionusos. 

(Cf. Hpit. 25. et seq.) 

Dionusos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the cities might receive him will- 
ingly, disguised the arms with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them wear soft 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round with ivy, and the thyrsus had a sharp 
point. He gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancmg. These and all other Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionusos, in the course of his Indian cam- 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is called K orasibié, another K ondask é, 





of VeroE but as it is the same territory [as that of 
the Assakani], and as in actual usage the names Afgh&ns and 
Pakhtin are still synonymous, their identity is not a matter 
of doubt.”—E'tude sur le Géographie Grecque et Latine de 
PInde, pp. 376-8. The name of the Gandhara, it may 
here be added, remounts to the highest antiquity; it is 
mentioned in one of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, as old 
perhaps as the 15th century B.c.—Id, p- 364. 
§ Vide ante, p. 129, 
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but to the third he hinself gave the name of 
Meros, in remembrance of his birth. Thereon 
were many fountains ofwater sweet to drink, ganie 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
aud snows which gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden descent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they 
easily routed, since they attacked them with 
missiles from a commanding position on the heights 
above. 

[Dionusos, after eonqnermge the Indians, ine 
vaded Baktria, takivg with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. That country has 
for its boundary the river Sarangeés.§ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionusos, in cross- 
ing it, from a post of advantage. Ile, however, 
having encamped along the river, ordered the 
Amazous and the Bakkhat to cross it, ino order 
that the Baktrians, in their contempt for women, 
might be induced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy caine downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to beat them back. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far asthe bank ; then Dionusos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 


Fraga. LVILL. 
Polyon, Strategy. [. 8. 4. 
Of IZercules and Pandan. 
(Cf. Bragm. D. 15.) 

Heraklés begat a daughter in India whom 
he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and ex. 
tends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 
treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
those who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 
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‘el Burma and Arakan respoctively, according to Yule.— 


* In the bay of Karachi. See Ind. Ant. Notes to Arrian, 
vol. V. p. 385, 


+ This is called Bibakta by Arrian, Indika, cap. xxi. 
ft v. 1. Coralliba. 
§ See ante, Notes to Arrian in yol. V. p. 332. 
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Pracm. LIX, 
Of the Beasts of ludta, 
lian, fist. fading NAVEL 202. 

(2) In Endha fb learn that there are to be found 
the birds ea/led parrots; and though [ have, uo 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what [ omit- 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propricty be here set down. There 
are, Lani informed, three species of them, and all 
these, i daerht Co speak, as children are taught, 
become as Gikative as children, and speak with 
a hman vateo; but mm the woods they utter 
a bird dike 
distinet and austen motes, mar beme wild and 
talk, ‘Phere are also 
peacocks in Tndia, the lirgest anywhere met with, 
and pale-ereen One who not 
well-versed seeing these for the 


serenity, and neither send out any 


untaueht are able to 
ringidloven, is 
i bird-lore, 
first tine, would take them to be parrots, and 
not. pigeons. Tn the colour of (he bill and lees 
they reseuible Greek partridges, There are also 
cocks, which are of extraordinary size, and have 
their crests uot red as elsewhere, or at least ty 
our country, but have the flowerlike coronals 
of avhich the evest is formed variously coloured. 
Their rump feathers, again, are neither curved 
vor wreathed, but are of ereat breadth, and they 
trail them in the way peacocks. trail thei 
tails, when they neither straighten nor creet 
theme: the feathers of these Tndian cocks are tn 
volour golden, and also dark-blue like the sma- 
rags, 

(3) There is found in) tndia also another re- 
markable bird. This is of the size of a starling 
and is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of liuman speech, It is even more talka- 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever- 
ness, So far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to be fed hy inan, that it rather has such a pining 
for freedom, and such a longing to warble at will in 
the society of its mates, that it prefers starvation 
wo slavery with sumptuous fare, It is called by 
the Makedoniaus who settled among the Indians 
m the eity of Bouk ep hala and its neighbour- 
hood, and in the eity called Kuropolis and 
others which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the Kerkitn. This name had, J believe, its ori- 
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i“ In this extract notatew passages occur which appear 
to have been borrowed fron: Megasthenés. This con- 
jective, though it cannet by any means he placed beyond. 
doubt by conclusive proofs, seems nevertheless, for various 
reasons, to attun a certain degree of probability. Tor 
in the frst place the anthor knows with unusual ac- 
euracy the interio: parts of India. Then again he maltes 
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ein in the fact that the bird wags its tail in the 
same way as the water-ousels (of eéykdor). 

(1) T learn further that in India there is a bird 
called the A’e/as, which is thrice the size of the 
bustard, and has a bill of predigions size anil 
long legs. 





Tt is furnished also with an immense 
crop resembling a leather pouch. The ery which 
it utters is peculiarly diseordant. The plumage 
Is ash-coloured, except that the feathers at their 
tips are tinted with a pale yellow. 

(5) T hear also that the Indian hoopoe ("erora) 
is double the size of ours, and more beautiful in 
appearance, and Tomer says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse are the delight of a Tel- 
lenic hing, this hoopoe is the favourite plaything 
of the king of the Indians, who carries it on his 
hand, and toys with it, and never tires gazing in 
cestasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachmanes, there- 
fore, even make this particular bird the subject of 
amythie story, and the tale told of it runs thus :— 


‘To the king of the Indians there was born x 


son. The child had elder brothers, who when they 

“ume to man’s estate turned out to be very un- 
just and the greatest of reprobates. They despised 
their brother because he was the youngest; aml 
they seoffed also at their father aud their mother, 
whom they despised because they were very old 
aud grey-haired. The boy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with theye 
wicked men, and away they fled from home, all 
three together. In the course of the protracted 
journey which they had then to undergo, the old 
people suceuinbed to fatigue and died, aud the bay 
showed them no light regard, but buried them in 
himself, having cut off hishead with a sword, Then, 
asthe Brachmanes tell us, the all-secing sun. 


‘in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans- 


formed the boy into a bird which is most beauti- 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age. So onhis head there grew up a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what he hast 
done at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark ; and this fable Ariste- 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, “ For thou 
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very frequent mention of the Prasii and the Bréhmais 
And lastly one can hardly doubt that some chapters occur- 
ring in the middle of this part have been extracted from 
Megasthenés. ‘I have, therefore, ia this uncertainty taken 
whole of this part should he printed at tho 
nd of the fragments of Megasthenés.’—Schwanhbeck. 
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wert ignorant, and not always bustling, uor 
always thumbing Ausop, who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever the earth was; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, 
as the earth did not then exist, he lay unburied 
till the fifth day, when his daughter, unable to 
tind a grave elsewhere, dug one for him in her 
own head.’ 

It seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with a different bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
even to the Greeks. Jor the Brachmanes say 
that, a prodigious time has elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, then in human form and young 
in years, performed that act of piety to its 
parents. 

.(6.) In India there is an animal closely resem- 
bling in appearance the land crocodile, and some- 
where about the size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and compact that when flayed off it is 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and eats iron. They call it the phattages 
(pangolin or scaly ant-eater) . . . 2. . . 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
have broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds. of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, but impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish. They say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught when two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 
beyond that age they differ in no respect from’ 
sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals. 

(Fragm. XII. B follows here.) 

(11.) There is found in India a graminivorous 
animai which is double the size of a -horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail purely black in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than -hu- 
man hair, and its possession'is a point on which 





Indian women set great store, for therewith they . 
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Whose story says the lark was born first of the feathered 


quire, 
Before the earth ; then came a cold and carried off his sire: 
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make a charming coiffure, by binding and braid- 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single root there sprout out, in the form of a 
fringe, somewhere about thirty hairs. The 
animal itself is the most timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost speed, and runs right 
forward,—but its eagerness to escape is greater 
than the rapidity ofits pacc. It is hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it sees 
that it is on the point ofbeing caught, it hides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
even plucks up courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture it, for it knows that its tail is the 
great object of attraction, But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a poisoned dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carease, as the Indians make no use of UV 
part of its flesh. 

(12.) But further: whales are to be found 
in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rib of this mon- 
strous fish measures as much as twenty cubits, 
and its lip fifteen cubits. The fins near the 
gills are cach of them so much as seven cubits 
in breadth. The shell-fish called Kérukes are 
also met with, and the purple-fish of a size 
that would admit it casily into a gallon mea- 
sure, while on the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urchin is large enough to cover com- 
pletely a measure of that size. But fish in India 
attain enormous dimensions, especially the sea- 
wolves, the thunnies, and the golden-eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers are 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all the land, the fish are carried into the 
fields, where they swim and wander to and fro, 
“even in shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and the waters re- 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan- 
nels, then in the low-lying tracts and in flat 
and marshy grounds, where we may be sure the 
so-called Nine are wont to havé some watery re- 
cesses (kéAsous), fish even of eight cubits’ length 
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Earth was not: five days lay the old bird untombed: at last 
the son ; 


Buried the father in his head, since other grave was 


none. 
Dr. Kennedy's translation. 


December, 1877.) 
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are found, which the bhusbandmen themselves 
eatch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a depth they 
can freely move in, but in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
live im it at all. 

(13.) The following fish are also indigenous 
to India: - prickly roaches, which are never in 
any respect smaller than the asps of Argolis; and 
shrimps, whiéh m= India are even larger than 
crabs. These, To must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Gauges, have claws 
which are very large, and which feel rough to 
the touch. [ have ascertained that thase shrimps 
which pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 


Indus have their prickles smooth, and the feelers _ 


with which they are furnished clongated and 
curling, but this species has no claws. 

(14.) The tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in the rivers. [tis of immense size, and it has 
a shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff Co capy’, 
and which is capable of holding ten medonni 
(1:20 gallons) of pulse. There are, however, also 
land-tortoises which may be about ay big as the 
largest clods turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with ease, piles 
the clods up high. These are said to cast their 
shell. Hlusbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with their mattocks, 
and take them out just in the way onc extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have caten 
into. They are fat things and their flesh is 
swect, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

{15.) Intelligent animals are to be met with 
among ourselves, but they are few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India. For there we find 
the clephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called satyrs. Nor must we for- 
get the Indian ant, which is so noted for its 
wisdom, The ants of our own country do, no 
doubt, dig for themselves subterranean holes and 
burrows, and by boring provide themselves with 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 


what may be called mining operations, which are 


indescribably toilsome and conducted with ‘se- 
erecy ; but the Indian ants construct for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, seated 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 
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eminences. And in these, by boring out with 
untold skill certain circuitous passages which 
remind one of the Egyptian burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so coutrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difficult for anything to enter 
them-or flow into them, the windings and per- 
forations being so tortuous. On the ° outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them- 
selves and the grain which they collect and 
carry to their store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their mansions is, of 
course, to escape the high floods and inundations 
of the rivers; and they derive this advantage 
from their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so many watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 
over, the mounds they live in, though placed 
in contiguity, so far from being loosened and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength- 
ened, especially by the morning dew: for they 
put on, so to speak, a coat of ice formed from 
this dew—thin, no doubt, but still of strength ; 
while at the same time they are made more com- 
pact at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 
down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 
by me now, as it was said by Iobas long ago. 
(16) In the country of the Indian Areianoi 
thereisa subterranean chasm down in which there 
are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and through 
passages invisible to men. These are deep 
withal and stretch to a very great distance. How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do not say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Hither the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thonsand head’ of cattle of. different 
kinds, sheep ‘and goats, and oxen and horses; and 
every person who has been terrified by an omin- 
ous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, 
or who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a sub- 
stitute for his life casts into the chasm such a victim 
as his private ineans can afford, giving the animal 
as a:ransom ta save his soul alive. The victims 
conducted thither are not led in chains nor other- 





wise coerced, but they go along this road willing- 
"dy; as if urged’ forward by some mysterious spell ; 
| and as soon as they find themselves on'the verge 
of the’ chasm they voluntarily leap in, and dis- 


appear for ever from human sight 80 soon as they 
fall into this mysterious and viewless cavern 
of the earth. But above there are heard the 
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a 
bellowings of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of horses, and the plaintive cries of 
goats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he will hear afar 
ott ihe sounds just mentioned. This commingled 
syund is one that never ceases, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to be their sub- 
stitutes. Whether the crics of the animals last 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not,—all I know is that 
the cries are heard. 

(17) In the sea which has been mentioned they 
sav there is a very large island, of which, as I hear, 
the name is Taprobané. From what f can 
iearn, itappears to bea very long and mountainous 
island having a length of 7000 stadiaanda breadth 
of 5000.* Tt has not, however, any cities, but only 
villages, of which the number amountsto 750. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
are made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) In the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises are bred ofso vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make reofs for the houses: for a 
shell “being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 
good many people under it, screening them from 
the scorching heat of the sun, besides affording 
them a welcome shade. But, more than this, it 
ig a protection against the violence of storms of 
rain far more effective than tiles, for it at once 
shakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear the rain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events they do 
not require to shift their abode, like those whose 
‘tiling is shattered, for the shell is hard and like 
a hollowed rock and the vauited roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobané, has palm-groves, where the trees 
are planted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way we see the keepers of pleasure-parks 
plant out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest size. These island 
elephants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, and_,may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
for the purpose of this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 
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* In the classical writers the size of this island is al 
greatly exaggerated. Ite actual length from apres bs 
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si snip areoes to the hing of the ua 
Ou account ‘of the great size of the island, the 
the interior have never seen the 


their Hives as if resident on a cou- 


inhabitants of 
sea, bat pass 
tment, though 
that they are all around enclosed by the sea. 
The mhabitants, of the eoast have 
practical acquaintance with clephant-catehing, 
and know of it only by report. All their energy 
is devoted to catching fish and the monsters of 
the deep; for the sea encircling the island is 
reported to breed an incredible wamber of tish, 
both of and of the menstrou: 
sort, among the latter benry some whieh have the 


no doubt they learn from others 


ae, no 


the smaller fry 
heads of tions and of panthers and of other wile 
aud also of rams; and, what is still a 
ereater marvel, there are monsters which in ail 
points of their shape resemble satyrs. Others 
are in appearance like women, but, instead ot 
having locks of hair, are furnished with prickles. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
certain strangely formed creatures, to represent 
which in 4 picture would baffle all the skill of the 
artists of the country, even though, with a View tq 
make a profound sensation, they are wont to 
paint monsters which consist of different parts of 
different animals pieced together. These have 
their tails and the parts which are wreathed of 
great length, and have for feet cither claws 
or fins. [learn further that they are amphibt- 


beasts, 


“ous, and by night graze on the pasture-tields, for 


they eat grass like cattle and birds that pick 
up seeds. ‘They have also a great liking for the 
date when ripe cnough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their coils, which are 
supple, and large enough for the purpose, around 
these trees, and shike them so violently. that 


‘the dates come tumbling down,’ and afford them 


a welcome repast. Thereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there imayet 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first tush of morning faintly 
illumines its surface. They say whales also 
frequent this sca, though it is not true that 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thannies. The dolphins are reported to be of 
two sorts—one fierce and armed with sharp- 
pointed teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi- 
tion, while the other kind is naturally mild and 
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tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and 1s 
quite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
when any one tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered, 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now mean the 
kind found in the great sea (for of the kind found 
im the other sea L have already spoken), re- 
seinbles in every particular the land hare ex- 
cept only the fur, which in’ the case of the 
land animal is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
iifliets a wound on anyone who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the sea-tipple without ever 
diving below, and to be very rapid: in its move- 
ments. 
never falls into the net, nor goes near the line and 
bait of the fishing-rod. When it saffers, how- 
ever, from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is cast out on shore, then if 
anyone torches it with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to, nay, should one, were it only 
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To cateh it alive is uo easy matter, as it, 


with a staff, touch this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way as those who have touched a basi- 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of ‘the island, well known to every one, which 
is aremedy for the swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers conscious- 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fatal to life, such power for evil 
docs this hare possess. 
rag. XV. B. follows here.t 

(22.) There is also arace called the Skira-- 
tai,t whose country is beyond India. They are 
snub-nosed, either because in the tender years of 
infancy their nostrils are pressed down, and con- 
tinue to be so throughout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size are bred in their 
country, of which some kinds seize the cattle when 
at pasture and devour them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the digithelui in Greece, of 
which I have already spoken in the proper place. 





ON TILK K RISHNAJANMASILDAMI, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 
BY Prov. A. WEBUR, BERLIN, 
Translated by Misa M. Dweedie. 
(Concluded fron p, 380], and vol. IIT. o. 52.) 


§ d. 

We have still to glance also at the actual re- 
presentations whieh the birth of Krishna, 
expecially the god drinking at his mother’s breast, 
has found in Indian art, or, to speak more 
accurately, at those specimens of these last which 
lie before us. Unfortunately, only a few pictures 
of the kind are known to me, and these obviously 
of quite modem origin, belonging,’ in all pro- 
bability, to the century previous to that in which 
they come down to us—cither precisely to that or 
to the times immediately preceding. No repre- 
sentations of the kind in any religious building, in 
temple-paintings or sculptures, are known to me. 
Great ignorance of the documents of Indian art 
must, unfortunately, be expected here in Europe, 
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+ This is the fragment in which ZBlian describes the 
one-horned animal which he calls the Kartazin. Rosen- 
miller, who has troated at large of the waicorn, which he 
identities with the Indian rhinoceros, thinks that /ilian 
probably borrowed hiy account of it from Ktésias, who 
when in Porsia may have heard exaggerated accounts of it, 
or may have seen it represented in sculpture with varia- 
tions from its actnal appearance. be ce derives its name 
from Kerd, an old name, he says, of the rhinoceros itself, 
and tasan, 4.6. currens velom, wruens. ‘Three animals 
were spoken of by the ancients as having a single horn—the 


especially on the Continent. Still, it should not, 
without further evidence, be concluded, from the 
temporary want of other pictures and figures of the 
kind, that these do not exist. Rather may the 
existence of more such representations be inferred 
with certainty from the fact that the ritual of the 
Krishnajanmashiami itself puts them down as an 
integral element in the festival. In any case, 
however, the specimens before us suffice to di- 
vide them into two groups—namely, those which 
“dicate a certain, even high, rank of artistic culti- 
vation, and those which rather seem, so to speak, 
to be the products of uncultivated handicraft. 
The latter group is soon disposed of : it con- 
sists of two picturesonly. The first belonging to 
this group is the figure represented in front and 
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African Oryx, the Indian Ass, and what is specially called 
the Unicorn. 

t Vide ante, Fragm. xxx. 8, p. 185, and p. 133 note t, where 
they are identified with the Kirdtas. In the bial fas 
there is a passage quoted by Lassen (Zeitschr. f. Kunde d 
Morgen. IL. 40) where are mentioned ‘‘the Kiritas; some 
of whom dwell in Mount Mandara, others use their ears as 3 
covering; they are horrible, plack-faced, with but one foot. 
but very fleet, who cannot be exterminated, are brave 
men, and cannibals.” (Schwanbeck, p- 66.) {Lassen places 
one branch of them on the south bank of the Kausi im 


- ‘Nipal, and another in Tiperé.—E.] 
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back view in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (London, 
1816) on plate 9, figs. 2, 3 (see the third plate 
to this, fig. 6, at,p. 351), marked, it is true, as 
Lakshml},* but better referred to Devaki and 
Krishna: for, as Moor himself does, p. 30, 
we must consider what the mother holds in 
her hand as a lotus-flower; and recognize in ita 
symbol of Lakshmi; then, ought the child to 
be regarded as her son K 4 ma, the god of love? 
Moreover, the question is not of a child actually 
drinking at its mother’s breast, -but only of a 
child stretching out towards it in its mother’s 
arms. Similar figures in wood or metal are used 
even for purposes of domestic worship. Secondly, 
to this class belongs the painting on plate 58 in 
Moor (seeaccompanying plate I.), which represents 
Krishna’s birth, and “the miraculous escape 
of the infant over the Yamuna, conveyed by his 
father, and protected by Sesha,t or Immor- 
tality; the guards placed by Kaisa over his 
pregnant sister having failed in their vigilance.” 
(Moor, p. 197—see before in § 1, p. 175.) 

The other group will detain us much longer. 
It is true it also consists of only two pictures, 
but these furnish abundant material for ques- 
tions of all kinds. The first of these pictures, 
which certainly represents to us Krishna 
drinking at the breast of Devak'i, is found in 
Niclas Miller’s curious book Glauben Kunst 
und Wissenschaft der alten Mindu (Mainz, 
1822), plate I. fig. 10 (see the plate at p. 351, 
fig. 3). According to him, p. 553, it is a gift 
made “from the hand of a friend, a faithful 
copy, but in half-size, and must have come to 
Marseilles as an enamelled box-lid, the property 
ofa French merchant's clerk.’ Niclas Miiller, 
on his part, agreeably to the French inscription 
which the picture bore, ‘‘ La Nourriture de i’ En- 
Sant Camadeva, fils de Maya,” refers: the re- 
presentation to the god of love and his mother 
Maya or Lakshmi (compare Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon, pp. 134, 447), who is here seated on 
the bosom of a lotus ‘‘hke a Byzantine Madonna 





_.* Compare plate 11, figs. 1, 2, 3, in Moor, where La k- 
shmi,as Nardyana’s wife, is resting in his arms, look- 
mg meanwhile more like a child than a woman. (See 
> Moor, p. 31). 
t See Wilson, Vishnupur. (Svo ed.) p. 508. : 
_ £ We must, then, recognize an uttribute of Lakshmi 
. in the lotus-flower which the mother holds in her hand: 
ae the remarkisjust made above to Moor’s plate 9, 
gs. 2, 3. : : 
§ This, according to p. 552, is “a miniature done in 
copy by the hand ofa friend (Herr Mallet) from the port- 
folio of an Indian artist, the legacy of a French officer of 
marine (one Herr Darsis).” 
| According also to Crenger’s Symbolik, vol. I. - 
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with the infant Christ.” Tlowever, on one hand 
the special emblems of botht are wanting in part, 
—as, for example, we find on fig. 7§ of the same 
plate in N. Miiller (see our third plate, fig. 4) 
tne bow with the line of bees as a string, the 
fish on the banner, the parrot as an animal for rid- 
ing; then, too, the god of love is not given any- 
where else as an infant at his mother’s breast (and 
in fig. 7 he is not represented as such’ at all— 
rather asa youth rejoicing over the beauty of 
his mother). It is much better to take it as 
Krishna at the breast of De va ki, a concup- 
tion that must have been copied numberless 
times at the yearly festival of K ris hna’s birth. 
The position of the child, too, corresponds here 
exactly with the statement of the text of the ritual 
(see above, p. 286), for, if it does not itself 
“press the point of the breast,’’ it still ‘looks 
up lovingly to its mother,’’ with one hand strok- 
ing her face, while the other is occupied with 
her other breast. 

Far more important, hov-ever, is the second 
of these pictures, namely, the one given by 
Moor in his Hindu Pantheon, plate 59||—a 
beautiful painting (sce the second plate) of 
‘““Krishna nursed by Devak i,” froma highly 
finished picture, copied, like all the other plates of 
that costly work, by “Mr. [Laughton of the Roval 
Academy,” and taken from a collection of “ pic- 
tures and images” made in India by Moor towards 
the end of last century. Unfortunately, more 
particular accounts of the origin of the painting are 
wanting. In every respect it is a true work of art, 
and we could even imagine that we were occupied 
not with the ‘work of an Indian but of a Euro- 
pean artist] if we had not in our possession other 
Indian pictures which indicate a similar master- 
hand : see, for example, in Moor himself, plates 
17, 18, 22; 62, 63, 67, 88, 96. No direct reference 
to the special accounts of the manner in which the 
infant K rishma is represented at the festival of 
theKrishnajanmashtamiis found in it: he is neither 
represented as “asleep drinking at the breast,” 








2nd ed. plate xxvi.; 8rd ed. (Leipsic, 1837), plate vi.; 
and in Guigniaut’s translation, (Paris, 1825), vol. IL. plate 
xui. No. 61. 

] Mr. Haughton may indeed have ‘helped 
appears from Moor’s words (p. 197) :—“The plate is 
an exact oultine of the picture, without any addition or 
alteration whatever, save perhaps some portion of ease and 
elegance inthe position of the females.” The following, 
from Moor’s description, is perhaps of importance :— The 
glory that encircles her head as well ag that of the infant 
is of green edged with gold . . Krishna in the 
picture is ofa dark brown colour, and not, as his name 
mdicates, and as he is generally seen painted, dark agure” 
(see further on this subject the notes made below, p. 352). 
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(see p. 285), nor “ pressing the point of the breast 
with his hand, and lookingly up lovingly into 
the face of Devak i” (see p. 286) ; she, rather, 
is lookmg down lovingly on him, and, on her 
part, presses her breast, to make drinking easier 
for him, She appears, too, far past the condi- 
tion of a confined woman, as Krishna does 
past that of a newly-born child, An immediate 
reference to the festival of the Janndshtant 
is not contained, then, in the picture. Of the 
identity of the persons, however, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Niclas Miiller, indeed, on 
p. 608, explains the pictureasa “Bhavani 
laying an infant to her nourishing breast in her 
paradise, as universal mother of earth, and 
source of life’(!). Others have also recognized 
in it “Buddha suckled by Maya,” sce 
Creuszers Symdoltk (3rd ed. Leipsic, 1837), I. 
$72: 80 especially Guigniaut, in his translation of 
Creuzer’s work (Paris, 1825), I. 293. Nowhere, 
however, in Buddhist literature or elsewhere, is 
there any such representation of Buddha 
mentioned, which, moreover, would be inconsistent 
with his whole character (see § 8 in Ind. dnt. 
vol. IIL. p. 21). That the child we have here is 
to be considered as an incarnation of the Lord 


and Creator of the world, is testified by the shell* - 


as a symbol, lying underneath on the ground at 
the right hand, with figures of animals (elephant, 
lion, bull, horse, &c.), which likewise are repeated 
elsewhere, namely, in N. Miiller, on plate IV. fig. 
64, in a group representing Siva with his wife 
Parvatit Under the seat of the latter there is 
a similar basket, a “dish of models of beings” 
Wesenmodellenschiissel, as N. Miiller expresses 
himself,—in which an elephant, a cow, a horse, 
a gazelle, a bird, and two men are visible, so that 
the common interpretation of the symbols as 
denoting creative power is sufficiently apparent. 





* Moor remarks on this, especially on the remaining 
shells, de., “The tray and stand bearing fruits, animals, &c. 
one would imagine to be merely what they represent; but 
with enthusiastic Hindus everything is mysterious: and 
thoy will affirm, that the dominion of Krishna over the 
animal and vegetable worlds is here typified: nor are 
legends wauting in the fabulous history of this extraordinary 
person, applicable to, and accounting for, each of the 
animals that are seen in the dish. The low table on the 
right of the nurse is similarly said to hold food, poison, and 
amrita, aymbolical of life, death, and immortality; advert. 
ing of course to Kyishna’s potency; while the triangular 
die, denoting trinity in unity, marks his coequality with 
the grand powers of the Triad conjoined.” 

+ Niclas Miiller had this sketched along with othera of 
the copies of Indian miniatures in the old Louvre, done 
by i in Paris, in the year 1794, at the request of G. 

orster. 


~ This representation ia, in fact, exceedingly frequent 
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And in fact it is to this idea, in all probability, as 
its source, that the Christian legend related 
in the two Gospels of the Infancy of Jesus, the 
Greek (Fabricius, p. 160) and the Arabic (cap. 
36, 46, Fabricius, pp. 198, 206) is to be traced, 
—the legend of the making of animals out 
of clay and imparting life to them, as apes, 
oxen, birds, &e., especially sparrows, alluded 
to also in the Qordn (Siira iii. 43). In India 
this is ascribed sometimesto Krish na: compare, 
for example, Bhdgavnta-Purdna X. 14, p. 59 
of Pavie’s translation from the Hindi (Paris, 
1852), where it is ouly flocks and shepherds, 
as i thecase of Christ—not, as here, ele- 
phants,—that are dealt with; partly also to 
king SAlivahana, who belonged, as is assert- 
ed, to the first century of our era, who 
made elephants, horses, and riders out of clay, 
and imparted life to them (see Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
IT. 882-4). Consequently this symbol is ex- 
actly in its right place here, inasmuch as it is 
joined to an analogous circle of representations, 
springing from the same source. What further 
occurs to us here as specially worthy of attention 
among the representations lying before us, is the 
striking similarity which they show to thegyptian 
type, Isis nourishing Torus (see before, § 3 in 
Ind, Ant. vol. IIL. p. 49), particularly as regards 
the attitude and upper part of the group, in 
so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous—a comparative glance at the two 
pictures suffices (sce the third plate, fig. 5). The 
explanation of this would be very easily found if 
Raoul Rochette’s or Mrs Jameson’s opinion, that 
the type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this 
Egyptian group,t could be clearly proved by 
Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then 


have to consider these last as the medium which 


had served as a model for the Indian picture. 





in Egypt, from ancient times even down to the time of 
the Ptolemies and the Romans: compare, for example, 
for the later age the great work of Lepsius, Agyptische 
Denkmiler, Part LV. plates 48, 59, 61, 64,71 [this last 
is the picture fig. 6 on our plate]. The picture which 
Mrs. Jameson gives on page xxii. (Isis nursing Horus) 
is evidently borrowed from Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s 
second series of Manners and Oustoms of Ancient 
Egypt, London, 1841, Plate 854. Greek art also has 
representations of Hera giving the breast to Ares, or by 
mistake to Heraklés (see Preller’s Greek Mythology, 1854, 
pp- 118, 114, but the only specimen of the kind accessible 
to me in Wiesseler’s edition of C.O. Miller’s Den kmédler 
der alten Kunst (Gottingen, 1856), tom. IT. p. 6, plate 
v. No. 62—does not show the smallest reference to the 
Begyptian type. Itis an en-fuce statue in the Vatican 

useum (Mus. Pio Olementino). Hera, it is true, offers 
her left breast to Ares also, holds it with her right hand, 
while the left encircles the child, but the attitude and the 
rest of the arrangement differ entirely. 


e 
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That such a Byzantine Madonna type should still 
be preserved so faithfully in India, while with us 
it belonged as a type to a departed age, would not 
be surprising : in similar cases the same thing often 
appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands. 
To show that the Indians keep firmly to a model 
of this kind when it has been once accepted, a 
remarkable analogue is found in the remarks 
made by me (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. 
Gesellschaft XVIII. 507) regarding the com- 
plete identity of the ManjuSsri of the four- 
teenth century in Java with the one presently 
used in Tibet. Moreover in the pictures of the old 
cave-temples of Ajant 4,§ fourteen of which were 
recently in the library of the India House, 
actual traces of Byzantine models are found along 
with a decided advance upon them, in so far, 
namely, as some of these, in architectonic re- 
ference, at least, already show a striving after per- 
spective representation.|| This becomes clear from 
the following report on them in the Atheneum of 
February 3rd, 1849 (I bozrow the passage from 
Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p. 205) :—‘In 


many of these, certain striking coincidences with 


Siennese and Pisan art under the influence of 
Byzantine taste are to be remarked. There are 
the same diagrammatic manifestations of the 
human form and the human countenance: simi- 
lar conventions of actions and of feature; a like 
constraint in the choice of action and the delinea- 
tion of form, in consequence of a like deficiency 
in knowledge of the human subject; and a like 
earnestness of intention and predominance of dra- 
matic display. . . . . Assigning the date 
of the pictures to the period suggested . 
it is at least remarkable that evidence of perspec- 
tive should be found so very much earlier 
than the date of any existing specimens known 
in Southern Europe. The earliest examples of 
perspective principles in Italian art date some- 
where about the middle of the fourteenth century.” 

Hitherto I have almost entirely proceeded on 
the supposition that in this picture we have the 
retention of a type transmitted from an earlier 
a 

§ On these see Ind. Ant. vol. II. pp. 152-8; vol. IIL. pp. 
25-28.—Ep. Compare also Roper. 
Die Religion des Buddha, vol. I. pp. 518, 514. 

| Regarding the special glory, see § 3, ante, vol. IIT. 
p- 52. Does not this form of the glory, perhaps, present 
a fixed point in’ the chronology of art? Indian ictures 
have in other cases properly only a golden ring. encircling 
the whole head from above to below : see, for example, the 
Miniature Plate annexed to the Collection of Sanskrit 
Monuscripts in the Royal Library here. 


* Rev. J. B. Beard says, indeed, p. 166 of his curious 
work on the Trinity,—already quoted, I. A. vol. III. p- 50, 
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time. But we have now to look, secondly, at the 
other possibility, intimated already,that it is rather 
direct intercourse between India and Europe, 
established through the arrival of the Portuguese 
(1498), that brought pictures of the Madonna of 
modern times to India, and that itis such modern 
pictures of the Renaissance that have served the 
painters of them as models. We know that 
besides the Christian, chiefly Jesuit, missionaries, 
other Huropean adventurers of all kinds sought 
their fortune at the court of the Great Mogul, 
especially of the great Akbar (1556-1605), as 
well as at the small Indian courts. Might not, 
perhaps, some such Italian or Spanish-Portuguese 
genius in the service of an Indian raja have paint- 
ed the picture? In this connection it might next 
be shown that, according to Moor’s account, the 
figureof Krishna initis “dark brown,” not 
“dark azure’ as naturally ought to be the case, 
and as is directly required by the texts which 
speak of the pictures and paintings prepared for 
the festival of the Janmdshtami (see before, pp. 
285, 286). Unquestionably the subject was one 
very much loved and very frequently handled, 
especially at the yearly return of the festival : 
so that Indian artists could of course easily 
acquire a certain readiness and artistic finish in 
their representations, while, on the other hand, it 
might well appear congenial also to any Euro- 
pean talent that wished to attempt it. The 
fineness of the perspective in the landscape back- 
ground of the picture, visible through the window, 
deserves special attention. As for the rest, the 
attitude of it, inthe minutest details,{/ is certainly 
Indian (compare, for example, the position of 
the kneeling female seryant’s fingers), and, accord- 
ing to the account just mentioned, perspective 
arrangements show themselves pretty early in 
India. Consequently, in the complete uncer- 
tainty which exists in regard to the age and origin 
of the pictures on the Indian side, it might be a 
task rather for the historian of art or the Chris- 
tian archzeologist* to investigate and prove their 
connection with any European models.+ 


—as follows :—“ This represents a similar subject, whence 
also Christian idolatry received countenance—namely 
Krishna, the eighth auatdra or incarnation of Vish - 
nu, suckled by his mother, Devaki.”’? In this case, 
however, rather the exact opposite seems to hold. 

+ Fig. 7 in the accompanying plateis from De Rossi’s 
Imagines Selecte Deipare Virginis, referred to in § 3 
of this paper, Ind. Ant. vol. ITI. p. 500. 

Fig. 8 is from Bunsen, Die Basiliken des alten Rom. 
pl. xliv.: see Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 48a. 

Fig. 9 is from the cloister of Karyais on Mount Athos, 
referred to ut swp. p. 50a. 
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Meanwhile we here subjoin a few more data 
which abundantly establish the existence in India 
during the last three or four centuries of a directly 
European influence in the field of art. First. of 
all, then, according to p. 424 of the Catalogue 
des Manuseriés et Yylographes Orientaua de la 
2iblioth que Impériate Publique de St. Péters- 
bourg, which appeared in the year 1852, in a 
manuscript collection of Muhammadan-Indian 
pictures there (No. edixxxix.) of date between 
the years 1621-1752, we find, among others, 
on p. O8, “an image of the oly Virgin with 
the Child Jesus, and above, in letters  scarecly 
recognizable from their smalluess, the words 
whos} cate b— yd siheb ab samdn, ‘O 
Seignenr duo temps? "? Then we come to 
i 77 vers. ‘the Annuneiation of the oly 
Virgin,’ with some words ino Roman charac- 
ters, in which we can distinguish Morir and 
Noster (compare Ouseley, Biographical Notes 


on Persian Poets, p. cexxiv., London, 1816). . 


And so, likewise, our: Royal Library here is 
in possession of two similar collections of 
works. One of them (library pictures A 100) 
bears the title “A collection of original drawings 
to illustrate the costume and the manners of 
the Persians :’’ it is not, however, Persian but 
Indian pictures that are contained in it, as, for 
example, two pictures of the blue Krishna, 
both of which represent him as a young man, the 
one as seated on a kind of stool, the other as 
milking a cow (a shepherdess stands near). It 
is highly surprising to find among these pictures 
a beautiful one, obviously modelled on a Luropean 
copy, representing the child Christ in the 
Madouna’s left arm (both without halo). Jesus 1s 
dresged in yellow, and holds a book in his hand ; 
the Madonna has on a red under-garment, and a 
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t That is Sudi, with an erroncous secondary substi- 
tuting of $s for 4. Compare gana svarddi, where 
vadi also appears along with Sudi (formerly also sud). 
Both forms oeeur only in giving dates, and are simple 
abbreviations. ‘heir being placed among the inde- 
clinables ig just such an absurdity ae if, in a Latin gram- 
mar, the abbreviations cal. ad. sac. were to be put down 
as indeclinables ; sudi stands for Sukladi nusya (or 
§u dibhu-di nasya, or Pdi vasasya), that is Suklapak. 
shasya; and vudt, badi for vahuladinasya, that is bahu- 
lapiukshasya. Benfey’s explanation of the two forms as 
locatlives face his Vollst. Gramm. der Sanskritsprache, 
p. 344. Leipzig, 1462), viz. of sudi through sudivi, 
and of vadi through avadt, is quite wrong. In M. Miiller’s 
Sanskrit Grammar (p. 149, Lond. 1866), sudi (sic), 
‘light fortnight,’ and badi, ‘dark fortnight,’ are also 
placed among the “indeclinable nouns,” along with svar, 
sursyam, &c.—Sv, sazhvat also, occurring only in stating 
dates (see gana svarddi, and in Miller; in Benfey in the 
place referred to it is wauting) is scarcely an indeclinable, 
but merely an abbreviation for samkvatsare, like our A, for 
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blue handkerchief on her head, which falls down 
like a mantle, and envelopes her whole body. 
The superscription runs thus: © yd% ya) 
pt wt (7) Ww? ust? Tasvir Hazrat Isa bin (2) 
bin Maryam, ‘Picture of the Lord Jesus son [this 
word is repeated] of Mary.” Of much greater im- 
portance, however, is the second of this collection 
(lccess. 9278, 9360). The same thing appears 
from a border executed in gold painting and com- 
mon to all the leaves, which on every leat is adorned 
with separate figures—a single work of art. Of 
the larger pictures that are found in the middle 
of this frame, a considerable number are old 
Kuropean engravings, or at least copies of such. 
And in fact the subjects of these are borrowed for 
the most part from the history of Christ. Thus, 
for example, one engraving represents the murder 
of the children at Bethlehem, another the wor- 
ship of the kings, another Christ's resurrection and 
descent into hell. A’ Madouna of Diirer’s (but 
not the Madonna Lactans) lies before us in a free 
copy, and also among the figures in the frames 
done in gold, we find the Madonna with the Child 


(although not, in this case, as a sucking child), or 


the child Christ alone, or other persons taken from 
sacred history. Beside them are numcrous other 
representations having no reference to these, 
some European also, but most of them of decided- 
ly Indian character and origin. Fortunately, 
the date of this remarkable work is preserved to us 
in a perfectly authentic way. On the concluding 
page the Indian artist, to whom the execution of 
the whole evidently belongs, has represented him- 
self as offering a roll of paper to his high patron, 
by whose order he had executed his work, and on 
this roll, in Devandgari, stand the words siyi (!) 
srt Faldlading Akavara Patiséhi chirami jiva | 
smivatu (!) 1646. pausha sudit naumi (!) 











ea ne 








‘Anno.’ Benfey, indeed, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, places 
sarvat together with perut, and seeks (under parut) in the 
vat aseparate word with the meaning of ‘ year,’ which he 
compares with gros. Kor parut == mepior, Armen. heru, 
Pott, Windischmann, and Bopp have both sought a similar 
derivation, and in the wt “a contraction of the syllable 
vot from vutsara, year.’ (See Bopp, Verg. Gram. vol. IT. 
p. 210, vol. III. p. 481.) But the very reference to mrepdox 
and herw makes this appear to me very improbable for 
parut also. The words vatsa, vatsara, year, are 
scarcely descended from the Indo-Germanic age: vatsa 
T cannot show with this signification in the Rik. at all, and 
in the Brdhmana only in the word trivatsa, which is de- 
fined by trivarsha, but can also be quite differently under- 
stood; vatsara, too, very seldom occurs in it, and may pro- 
bably be only a secondary word, formed to denote one of 
the five or .six yuga-years, and derived from sasiwvatsara. 
This last word, not exactly one often met with in the 
yack robably at first contained an r in the middle, ay 

acne from the root varé and standing for sashvart 
sara, and meaning properly the cycle rolling back on itself ; 
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lishttan Kesavadésa chitrakara, that is, ‘‘May 
His’ Highness Jellal-ed-din Akbar Padishah 
live long! Saravat 1646 (=a.n.1590) on the 
ninth of the light ‘half of Pausha, wmitten by 
Kegavadisa, the painter.’ Thus, by order 
of the emperor Ak bar,. this beautiful work was 
executed by a native artist, called Kesavadasa, 
In this statement there is nothing surprising. 
On the one hand it is known how indulgent that 
truly great emperor was, how much he promoted 
the mingling of religious systems, how very warmly 
he interested himself in the Christian religion 
among others, so that for a long time the Jesuits 
reckoned confidently on, his conversion. On the 
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other hand, however, we know further from the 
statement of his like-minded great minister 
excellent work called the 
Ayin-i- Akibari, that the emperor warmly favoured 
painting also, that he even founded a kind of 
academy of painting, whose members, among 
other things, lad to illustrate Persian books 
with paintings (Hanza’s flistory contams not 
fewer than fourteen hundred of them !) ; draw- 
ing portraits, too, of the chief officials of 
the court formed part of their business,—see 
Cladwin’s Aytu-i-dddart, vol: I. p. 115, and 
the Petersburg Catalogue des Manuscrits . . . 
p. 423. 
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ROCK-CUT TEMPLES AT BADAMI, IN THN DHKIAN. 


Munroin 1818, It must havebeen a place ofereat 
streneth in early times; the passages through 
it are cut to great depths in the rock and are 
narrow, long, and winding, so that if the gate 
were stormed the besieged had their enemies 
far below them, and from above they could 
easily hurl destruction on the heads of all that 
could enter the pathways before any of them 
could reach a placcof vantage. Jn and about 
this rock-fort are some temples also. But it is 
m. the scarp of the hill to the south-cast that the 
eave temples are excavated. They are four 
in number: the lowest, on the west end of the 
hill, igaSival aya or Saiva cave: the next ig 
a Vaishnava temple considerably higher up in 
the rock and to the north-east of the Sivilaya ; 
the largest, also Vaishnava, is still further to the 
east on the north face of the hill; and the last 
is a little beyond it, but isa Jaina cave and of 
much smaller. dimensions than the preceding 
three Brahmanical ones. All four are still in 
unusually excellent preservation, and are very 
rich in mythological sculpture. 

The Great Cave is by far the finest of the 
series, and one of the most interesting Brih- 
manical temples in India; it is also the only 
cave-temple of which we know the age, for it is 
on 4 pilaster in it that the inscription of Ma n- 
galiga, the son of Pulikéét I, the Chalukya 
king who made Bidimi his capital, is 
found. Though it cannot compare in size with 
Elephanta or some of the larger caves at Elurd, 


Badami is a moderate-sized town in the 
Kaladgicollectorate, about twenty-three miles 
south-east from the town of Kalddgi, and nearly 
three from the Malprabha river. It is the chief 
town of the taluk’ of the same name. A little 
to the south of itis Banasgamkari; among 
the hillsto the eastis Mahakita; cight miles 
to the east and on the riverisPattadkal; and 
another eight miles down the river is Aih ole— 
all noted for their ancient temples and inscrip- 
tions. As pointed out by Mr. Fleet, there 
seems little doubt but that Badami was the 
ancient Vatapipuri or Vatapinagari 
of the Chalukya kings of the Kanarese country, 
and made the .apital by Pulikésil. in the 
sixth century of the Christian era. Tarly in 
the seventh century it is mentioned by the 
name also of Badavi; Pattadkal is the old 
Pattadakisuvolal, the capital of the 
Sindavaméa chiefs about 1162 a.v.; and 
Aihole may be the Ayyavole mentioned in 
a grant of the reign of the Chilukya king 
Vikramaditya the Great, 1098 a.p.* 

Badami is situated at the outlet between 
two rocky hills on its north and south sides, 
adam to the east of the town between the 
bases of the hills forming a large tank for the 
supply of water to the town. All along the 
north side of this small lake are old temples, 
most of them built of very large blocks of hard 
stone, while the hill behind them is a ruined fort, 
taken by aBritish detachment under Sir Thomas 








fasion 


this explanation holds good for vatsa also, in case this can 
really be proved to have the signification of ‘year,’ and 
the etymological reference to éros, vetus, would 





naturally become doubtful in the highest degree. 
* Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 805 ; vol. V. pp. 19, 51, 67, 68, 71, 
174, 844; vol. VI. pp. 72, 74, 85, 187, 189, 142. 
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it is still a temple of considerable dimensions, the 
verandah measuring nearly seventy feet inlength, 
and the cave inside sixty-tive feeb, with a total 
depth from the front of the verandah pillars to 
the back wall of forty-cight feet,—the shrine 
going into the rock about twelve fect further, 
while the general height throughont verandah 
and hall is fifteen feel. It is considerably 
higher up in the rock than the other Vaishnava 
cave, and is entered by an ascending stair 
through «a door m the west end of a square 
court in front of it, the north side of this court 
being formed by a large mass of rock left un- 
exenvated there; the east aud west ends are 
formed by old walls of masonry, that on the east 
entiroly precluding all access from this side to 
the Jaina cave just beyond it, so that the Jainas 
must have formed «a path for themselves from 
the shoro of the taldo below up to their rock-cut 
shrine, 

The eave faces the north, and the level of the 
floor of it is cight or nine feet above that of the 
court outside. A narrow platform is builé up 
the whole length of the front, the cave being 
entered by a flight of steps in the centre of it, 
but which have now been torn down,—probably 
because the long treads of the steps were found 
useful for some purpose or other in the village. 
The front of the platform has a moulded cornice, 
and under it a dado of blocks,—many cf them 
seven fect in length—divided into more than 
thirty compartments throughout the length of it, 
and in each compartment two of those little fat 
dwarfs or ganas that are such favourites with the 
early Hindu sculptors for the decoration of 
basements, and which they were fond of re- 
presenting in every possible attitude and in 
every form of grimace, even with the heads of 
animals. All sects—Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Jains—seem to have employed such figures in 
similar positions: in fact they appear to have been 
conventionalities dependent more upon the taste 
and imagination of the craftsmen than upon 
the mythology of the sect for which any parti- 
cular temple was constructed. 

The verandah is supported in front by six 
pillars each two and a half feet: square, and two 
pilasters, with deep bases and. capitals,—the lat- 
ter almost hidden by the three brackets attached 


to the lower part of the capitals on the backs and 


sides of each, and by the eave ‘or drip which 
comes down in front. The brackets on each 


% 


side the pillars in every case but dne represent 
a pair of human or mythological figures—a male 
and female standing in various attitudes under 
foliage, in most cases attended by asmall dwarf 
figure; the only exception to the pair of figures 
is one in which Ardhaniri is represented, four- 
armed and with two dwarf attendants. The 
brackets on the backs or immer sides of the 
pillars are all tall single female figures, each 
with one or two small attendants. These 
brackets extend from near the bottom of the 
capitals to the roof. The necks of the pillars 
below the capitals are carved with broad bands 
of elaborate beaded festoon work, and on each 
of the four sides of the lower portions of the 
shafts are medallions carved with groups of 
figures within a border. 

The verandah is nine feet wide, and is separ- 
ated from the hall by four free-standing columns 
and two demi-columns in antis, all with high 
bases, the two central pillars being of that 
purely Hindu type, so often met with, consisting 
ofa square shaft with thin and slightly narrower 
slabs applied to each face : in this case two of these 
slabs are superimposed on each side, forming 
five exterior angles at each of the four corners. 


‘The two pillars outside these are octagons with 


capitals of the Elephanta type. There are thus 
left for sculptures the two ends of the verandah, 
and the spaces on the back between the attached 
pillars and the ends. 

In the east end of the verandah is a large 
figure of Vishnu seated (see Fug. 1) on the 
body of the great snake Sesha or Ananta, which 
is thrice coiled round below him, while its 
hoods—five in this instance—are spread ont 
over and round his big muguta or crown as if 
to protect it. He is represented as four-armed 
(Chaturbhuj) — the front left hand resting 
on the calf of his leg, and the other holding 
up the gaikha or conch-shell, one of his most 
characteristic emblems,—being the shell that 
was among the fourteen. precious things pro- 
duced from the churning of the ocean which 
Vishno conducted in his second or Kirma- 
avatéra, and which was said to confer victory on 
whoever should sound it. In the Vishnu 
Purdna and Harivmiéa, however, it is said that 
when Krishna was getting up his mibtary 
acquirements, his échdrya or tutor, Sandipani 
K Asyacomplained that he had lost his only son 
+n the sea at Pr ab hasa (Somanitha). Krishna 
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plunged into the sea, but was told by Samudra 
that it was the Daitya Patiichajana or 
Sankhdsura, the chief of a race dwelling in 
shells, who had carried off the youth. Krishna 
then, descending to the bottom of the ocean, 
encountered and slew him, bringing up his bones 
(or the shell he had imhabited), of which he 
made the Saikha Pafchajanya, that he bore ever 
after as an emblem.f 

In the front right hand he holds some object 
perhaps representing wealth or fruit, and in 
the other his chakra or discus—a sharp-edged 
heavy quoit, which seems to have been used as 
a missile instrument in early warfare by the 
Hindus, being thrown with force against the 
enemy, and recovered by a string attached to it. 
In later mythological representations Vishnu is 
represented as twirling it round his forefinger, 
when, it is said, irresistible fire flames from its 
periphery, destroying all in its course. It is 
ealled sudargana, and is said to, have been 
formed from the rays of Tvashtri for the 
destruction of the Dainavas.t He has three 
necklaces, each represented with a mass of gems 
intront, among which it was perhaps intended to 
represent the Kaustubha or Bhrigulita. Round 
his waist is another belt of gems, while over 
his left shoulder and under his right arm hangs 
« thick cord apparently formed of twisted strands 
of strings of beads or pearls ; andagain round his 
loins are other richly embroidered belts; on his 
arms and wrists§ also he wears rich armlets and 
bracelets. To his right and below is Garuda, 
his véhana orvehicle, who carries himand attends 
him also asa page, sitting with folded arms lean- 
ing against the coils of Sesha. Opposite to him 
sits a little female figure with high muguta, which 
may possibly represent Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu. Above these stand two taller female 
figures, each holding a chauri or fly-flap : they 
have jewelled head-dresses, and large chignons, 
out of which rises a single cobra-hood overshad- 
owing the head. These attendants remind us 
of the supporters we so often find’ under the 
padmdsanas or lotue-thrones of figures of Bud- 
dha, where the male supporters of the lotus-stalk 
are represented with three, five, or even seven 
snake-hoods shielding their heads, while their 
female companions or wives have only one hood. 


+ Wilson, Vishnu Purana, 1st ed. 
adh. lyxxix.; Wilford in ds. Res. vol. VIII. ; Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, p. 218, t+ Harivarisa, adh. ix. and ocxy. 

§ On his wrist Vishnu wears the jewel called Syamantaka. 


- 562; Harivamnsa, 
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This large sculpture fills the end compartment 
of the verandah. Under it is a plinth the front 
of which is’ carved with httle fat gambolling 
figures or ganas. 

Turning to the right we find on the back 
wall of the verandah another large sculpture, 
and one which in the early ages seems to have 
been a great favourite, for we seldom miss it in 
a Vaishnava shrine (Fy. 2). Tt is also repeated 
in several of the Saiva rock-temples of Elara, 
and always in nearly the same form as here. 
Ibisthe Varaha or third avatéra, assumed 
to rescue the earth from the Asura Hiran- 
yiksha, the chief of the Dinavas, who had 
carried it off to the bottom of the ocean, when 
Vishnu, taking the form of & boar, dived down 
and rescued it, after a contest of a thousand 
years.|| Here he is represented again as four- 
armed, similarly dressed as in the other figure, 
and with the chakra and sankha in his uplifted 
hands, but with a bdar’s head, standing with his 
left foot on the coil of a snake, the head of which 
is human, with five hoods behind it—seen under 
his thigh. In one of his left hands he holds a 
lotus-flower on which stands Prithivi,—the 
Earth personified,—steadying herself against his 
shoulder. Prithivi, also called Bhami- 
dévior Bhidévi, derives her name from 
Prithu, the first king who taught the mode of 
cultivating tho ground, and whose daughter 
she is said to have been. Shois the wife of Vishnu 
in his Varaiha avatéra, and to her he deliy- 
ered one of the Purdnas. She is represented in 
mythology as a woman with two arms, stand- 
ing on a lotus-flower, and holding in one hand 
another’ lotus-blossom, with a crown on her 
head, her long black locks reaching to her feet, 
of yellow complexion, and with a tilaka of red 
paste on her forehead. Bhimidévi is the 
goddess of patience and endurance, but receives 
no special worship.9f 

In front of Variha’s knee kneels a human 
female figure with the five N 4 g a-hoods over his 
jewelled muguta, and behind stands a female 
chauri-bearer with the single hood; another 
figure lies between Vardha’s feet, holding by the 
long cord or yajnopavita that hangs down from 
his shoulder, but which is broken away in front 
of the head and shoulder of the Naga figure. 


| Conf. Harivanga, adh. xi, coxxiii., and coxxiv. | 

J Prithivi is from prithw— extended’. On Bhimidevs 
ae aie iii. 85, 86; ix. 811 ; Colebrooke’s Hssays, vol. I. 
p. 187. 
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Ovor Variha’s shoulders are two pairs of figures 
like the cherubs in Banddha shrines, each ap- 
parently with oflorings. 

On tho pilaster, beside this figure, is the in- 
scription of tho sixth century of our era (A.D. 
579), to which we shall again rofor below. 

At the west end of the verandah we have an- 
other of the avetiras, namely the Na rasifiha 
or man-lion (iy. 3), which, liko the Varaha, 
is represented as having taken place im the 
Satya-yuga. The demon Hiranyakasipu, 
the son of Kagyapa and Diti, and brother of 
Hiranyiaiksha, having, in consequence of 
severe penance, oblainod from Brahma the boon 
that he should be invulnerable to gods, mon, 
snakes, d&c., became imperious and troubled 
earth and heavon, when, at the desire of P rah- 
Lada the son of Hiranyakasipu, Na rasinha 
bursting out of a column destroyed him, to the 
great joy of the devatas. He is here represented 
four-armed, one of the left arms resting on his 
hugo elub or gadha, eallod Kaumodakt, beside 
which stands Garuda in human form. On the 
other side ig a dwarf attendant, and above 
Narasifiha’s shoulders are figures floating with 
garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head is a 
lotus, and his jewelled necklaces are elaborately 
carved. 
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On the other side of the front pilaster of the | 


verandah from this last is a large and very 
striking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller 
scale in the other Vaishnava cave here, in the 
Dis Avatira cave and in other places at Hlura 
(seo Fig. 4). Locally it is called Virdtrupa, but, 
from the place it occupies among these sculp- 
tures, there can be no doubt that it relates to 
Vishnu in the fifth or Vamana avatdra of 
the I'reti-yuga. Ho is represented in this case as 
ecight-armed (A shtabhuj a), with the chakra, 
the Nandaka, the sword, the gadhe or club, and an 


arrow in his right hands, and the saikcha, the bow - 


called Séraga, and shicld in the left, while with 
the fourth on that side he points to a round grin- 
ning face, perhaps Rihu, to which he lifts 
also his left foot. Ovor this face is the 


ei 


* Vishnu, like Siva, has a thousand names (Mahdbh. 
eas parvan, vv. 6950-7056) of which the more usual 
1 Achyuta—the undecayable. 
2 Ananta-éayana~—who sleeps on the serpent Ananta. 
8 Daityfri—the enemy of the Daityas. 
4 Damodara—as Krishna, bound with a rope.: 
5 Govinda—raiser of the earth, or cowkeeper. 











crescent moon, beside Vishnu’s jewelled muguta 

isa Varaiha and two other figures, and below 

on hisright Garuda. In front stand three 

figures, probably representing Bali the son of’ 
Virochana and king of Mahibalipura, and his 

wife with Su kra his counsellor, the first holding 

the pot out of which he had, against Sukra’s 

advice, poured the water on the hands of the 

dwarf in confirmation of his promise to grant 

Vimana’s request for as much ground as he 
could compass at three strides. But scarcely 
was the water poured on his hands when, say 
the legends, “ he developed all his divine form. 
The earth became his feet, the heaven his 
head, the sun and moon hiseyes, the Pisachas 
his toes, the Gubyakas his fingers, the 
Visvadévas his knees, the Sidhyas his 
legs, theo Yakshas his nails, the Apsarasas 
tho lines on his face, the lightning his glance, 
tho solar rays his locks, the stars the spots on 
his person, the intermediate points of the horizon 
his arms,. the cardinal points his ears, the 
Aévins the interiors of his ears, Vayu his 
nose, Chandramas (moonbeams) the lighi 
of his face, duty his sentiment (manas), truth 
his voice, Sarasvati his tongue, Aditi his 
neck, Mitra and Tvashtri his eyebrows, 
Agni his mouth, Brahma his heart, the 
Vasus his back, the Maruts his joints, the 
Chhandas his teeth, &c. &c. Atthe sight of 
this divine form the Asuras, Bali’s subjects, 
enraged dashed at him.’’ Among them we find 
such namesas Viprachitti, Hayagriva, Kétumin, 
U gra, Prahlada, Anuhrida, Hari, Hara, 
Varaiha, Viripiksha, Suprabha, Dvichakra, 
Vayu, Vikshara, Krodha, Naraka, Puloman, 
Rahu, &. &. They were of all animal and 
monstrous shapes, and armed with all sorts of 
instruments, their heads decked with diadems, 
earrings, &c. ‘Vishnu’s form, however, grew 
as he dispersed them, until the sun and moon 
were no higher than his breast, and still he 
grew. “The Brahmans say that the powerful 
Vishnu,* the conqueror of the Asuras, after 
subduing the three worlds, gave the earth to 








6 Hari. 7 Janirddana—of whom emancipation is 
sought. . ; 
8 Jalajaléchana—lotus-eyed ; 9 Pundartk&ksha—whose 
eyes are like the white lotus. 
10 Kaitabhajit—who overcame Kaitabha. 
11 Keéava—hairy, or who gave being. 12 Keéinishtidana. 
18 Kiritin-—wearing a tiara. 
14 Lakshmipati—lord of Lakshmi. 
16 Sridhara—bearer of Sri. 
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Indra, and to Bali the sixth of the lower 
worlds (Pdiiéia), named Sutala.”’+ 

Holding by his thigh is Garuda, and 
above the heads of the three figures before him 
is one with sword and shield falling down, and 
a half-figure behind. 

Facing this, at the other end of the verandah, 
just outside the pilaster that separates it from 
the first described of these sculptures, is another 
large one (Fg. 5) representing Vishnu with 
eight arms, with chakra, arrow, gadha, and 
sword in his right hands, and in the left the 
Sankha, shield, and bow (sérnga), the fourth 
placed agamst his loin. Behind the head a 
portion of the head-dress is formed into a circu- 
lar frill, somewhat resembling an aureole: this 
may be observed also both in the last described 
figure and in the next. He wears long pendant 
links hanging down from the ears, similar to what 
are found on many Bauddha images, and in the 
lower portion of the link is hung a heavy ring 
or jewel that rests against the collar. From the 
top of his high muguta, or cap, springs a figure of 
Narasinha—four-armedand with chakra and 
sankha. Whom this is intended to represent is 
somewhat difficult to say ; as it occupies a posi- 
tion beside the entrance, it may be intended 
merely as a figure of Vishnu in his more active 
‘and terrible form, while the next, inside, repre- 
sents him in repose seated on Sesha—or it may 
be for Balarima, the seventh avatdéra. It is, like 
the others, well cut in a close-grained rock, and 
the only damage it has suffered is a piece out 
of the long sword, and some slight injury near 
the ankle. The dress is knotted behind the 
thighs, and round his body and thighs he wears 
a belt,—perhaps the same as the béhupaddai of 
Southern India, represented as worn by sages 
and other holy beings when they sit. 

The last large sculpture to be noticed in this 
eave is @ figure of Harihara, ashe is locally 
kriown. (Fig, 6.) This name is applied to the 





16 Madhava. 17 Madhustidana—destroyer of Madhu. 
18 Mukunda—paasionless. 19 Murfri—foe of Mura. 


20 Nérfyana—who dwells on the waters, or in the minds 
of the devout. 


21 Padmanibha—in whose navel is a lotus. 

22 Panchéyndha—having five weapons. 

28 Pitimbara—wearing yellow garments. 

24 Hrishikega—god of all the members of light. 

25 Sarigin ; 26 Sarigap&ni—bearing the bow of horn. 
27 Svayambhi—self-existent. 28 Varshneya. 

29: Vasudeva—as Krishna, the son of Vasudeva. 

30 Vaikontha ; 31 Vaikunthandtha—the destroyer: of 
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A yiuar of the south country, the alleged son 
of Siva by Méhinti (a female manifestation 
of Vishnu), and who is the only male Grimadé- 
vata worshipped by the Tamils. But there is 
another legend of Harihara which runs 
thus :—‘‘ la former times there hved an Asura 
named Guha, the son of a Rishi. He was 
exceedingly powerful, and performed extremely 
painful penances. On one occasion, after 
inhaling a draught of smoke, he performed 
the penance of standing on his head tor ninety- 
six years, during sixty-four of which he lived 
solely on the leaves of trees, and for another 
portion of the time upon fruit, and for the 
rest of the period he lived entirely without 
food ; and by this means he succeeded in bring- 
ing all his bodily senses into complete subjec- 
tion. Asareward for this great penance, he 
obtained a boon from Brahma, and this bless- 
ing so intoxicated him with 'pride that he 
became a troubler of the worlds. In course of 
time Indra and his attendant gods were obliged 
to make war upon him on account of the uni- 
versal confusion which he created; but he 
assumed the different powers of all the gods 
—the power of Sirya, of Indra, of Agni, of 
Anila, of Indu, of Yama, of Varuna, and of the 
other gods, and so succeeded in driving them 
out of their own paradise. 

“Then those exiled gods, together with the 
Rishis, the Munis, the Gandharvas, the Yak- 
shas, and the Rakshasas,”’ went to Siva, and 
‘in order also to make it evident to all crea- 
tures that Vishnu arid Siva are one,”’ says the 
Saiva legend, “I (Siva) assumed the form of 
Hari. Forathousand years of the gods I made 
war upon Gubasura with various divine 
and mighty weapons. For a while I merely 
hurled them at him in sport, but at last I 
pierced him mortally with the tremendous arrow 
Mahipasupatastra.”’ ...“ When the gods saw 
the mysterious form which had been assumed to 





sorrew, or lord af the heaven named Vaikuntha or limit- 
ess. 


32 Vishnu—into whom all is absorbed, or the pervading. 
pe Vishtara-grava—who (in the form of Virdta) isall eye, 
all ear. 


34 Visvamvara—protector of the world. 
85 Vishvaksena—whose soldiers fill the world. 


And the ten avatdras—1, Matsya, the fish; 2, Kirma, 
the tortoise; 3, Vardéha, the boar; 4, Narasifiha, the man- 
tion ; 2 aia ane orate 6, Peragurtma, the son of 

amadagni ; ma; 8, Krishna ; a; and, 10 
Kalkin or Dharma -bhashana. asada : as 


ft See Harivanéa, adh. ccliv.-celvii. 
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7, GROUP OF SCULPTURE IN THE SIVALAYA OR LOWEST CAVE AT BADAMI. 
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destroy the Asura, they greatly wondered and 
were very much afraid,” until Brahmi explained 
the mystery.{ In the Harivaisa (adh. clxxx., 
elxxxi. is another account of the contest between 
Siva and Vishnu, and of their subsequent union 
im one, concluding with a hymn to Harihara.§ 

Here the left side of the figure represents 
{lari or Vishnu with the saikha in his uplifted 
hand, the other resting against his haunch, 
while the carring and cap are of a different pat- 
tern from that of Hara or Siva, on which is the 
eroscont and a withering skull, while a cobra 
hanes from his car, another from his belt, a third 
iy on the front of his muquéa, and a fourth twines 
round the paras or axe he holds in one hand. 
In the other hand he holds some oval object. 


A more common double figure in Hindu my- 


tholory is that of Ardhaniritévari, Ar- 
dhancévari, or Ardhainidirinatesva- 
va, iho union of Siva and Pirvati, in a halfmale 
half female form. Inthe Kahika Purdna ib is 
said— Hara offered his wife to take half of her 
body and give her half of his own, or vice versd ; 
and at length she took the halfof Siva and joined 
it to her right side, and the god took half of 
Parvati and united itto his. Thus forming 
only one body with his wife, Siva has the name 
of Ardhanariévara.” Other stories are 
given in other Purdnas. 

In the lowest or Saiva cave of the Badami 
group is a ropresentation (Ig. 7) of this Ar- 
dhaniriéa, in pretty good preservation. It 
occupies the right end of the verandah, and, 
as is usually the case at Hlephanta and elae- 
where, the god is attended by his favourite white 
bull Nandi, which, the Saiva Samaya Vindvidai 
says, 18 a form of Dharmadéva, the 
god of justice, who offered himself to Siva in this 
form as a vehicle. Behind Nandi, with clasped 
hands, stands Bhr in gi—a favourite devotee, 
or perhaps Kl, tho form of Rudra or Siva 
himself as the author of destruction,—a gaunt 
and hideous skeleton. At the left or female 
side stands a female richly deeked, and bearing 
some flat object in her left hand. 

The right side, which is always the male half, 
represents S iv a,—the crescent moon and skull 
on his head-dress, a snake in his ear, another 

t Foulkes’s Legends of the Shrine of Hariharw (Madras: 
Higginbotham & Co., 1876), pp. 37-41. 

Beare alse Ward's Hindus (ed. 1817), vol. I. p. 242. 


Rajendralfla Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. I. p. 
98, and plate XXVII. fig. 118. It is to be regretted that 
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coiled round his arm, athird hanging from his 
belt (the heads of them broken off), and a fourth 
twining round the battle-axe he holds in his up- 
lifted hand : a portion of the tiger-skin in which 
he wraps his person hanging down on his thigh, 
with richly jewelled necklaces, bracelets, &c. 
The left half, representing U masak ti, has a 
large flat earrmg, necklaces, belt, armlets, and 
bracelets of different pattcrns from those on the 
male half. The hair is made up in a sort of 
chignon over the shoulder, much as it is stall 
worn by the lower classes in the Madras 
Presidency, and is covered with a network of 
pearls or gems. A cord hangs down in front of 
thethigh, terminating ina small flat heart-shaped 
end—an ornament specially noticeable on many 
of the figures in the Kailisa rock-temple at 
Elura. On the footare two heavy anklets. 
and these and the very long bracelets on the 
wrists and also on the female companion cannot 
fail to remind the observer of the similar 
abundance of bone and brass rings worn by the 
Wanj aris and other aboriginal tribes to the 
presentday. She holdsup a flower, and with the 
other hand grasps one end of a stick, or perhaps 
a lute, the other end of which is held by the front 
hand of the male half. The attendant female 
wears a loose kirtle held up by a richly jewelled 
belt. Her earrings are different—that in the 
right ear consisting of a long link hanging down 
to the shoulder, and in the end of it a thick 
jewelled ring and short pendant ; the other is @ 
broad thick disc like that known in Bengal by” 
the name of dhenri.|| Her hair is done up im a 
very elaborate style, with a profusion of pearls 


cover the forehead. Floating overhead on each 


side are two figures, male and female, with 
offerings, and having elaborate head-dresses. 
This union of Siva and Parvati in a single 
body personifies the principle of life and produc- 
tion in its double aspect—the active principle 
under the name of P ur usha, and the female or 
passive under that of Prakriti It embodies 
the centralidea of nature-worship, and occurred — 
to the early Greeks, as ‘ve see from the’ old 
Orphic hymn preserved by’ Stobaus{] beginning 
Levs pony yévero, Zebs hBporos exdero wipdhy.” ia 


“Zeus wasa male, Zeus becames deathlessdamsel.” 


T rye a ao ae 
we have no descriptive catalogue of female ornaments used. 


Stab Eclog. Phys. ed. Heeren, vol. I. p. 42; cont 
fens, ¢ g. B. “ ' » pe > ” 
Muir, Orig. Sansk. Texts, vol. 1. pp. 9, 36; vol. Ty. p. 331 ; 
and vol. V. p. 369. 
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On the male side the figure of Ardhana- 
tiga* is usually painted dark blue or black, 


and vermilion or orange on the left or female 





Cae ew 





* The names of Siva are so numerous, and the forms so 
various, thatit is useful to know the principal names, though 
in almost every town and village he has a different local 
designation. In the Dekhan und Southern India the 
following are the most common :— 


1, Ahirbudhna—having a snake below, or the serpent at 
the bottom, the nether serpent. 

9, Anand—the blissful ; 3, Anandanitha. 

4, Andhakaripu—the enemy of Andhaka. 

§, Arunichalésa—lord of Arandchala (the red hill). 

6, Annémalaindtha. 
ge Bharga—the shining ; 8, Smarahara,—the destroyer of 

mi. 


9, Bhava—the existing ; 10, Bhairava. 
11, Bhima—the terrific ; 12, Ugra—the wrathfal. 


18, Bhiitanétha, or Bhiiteis ; and 14, Bhitapati,—lord of 
demons. 

15, Bhovanesa—lord of the world. 

18, Chandrasekhara ; 17, Chandramauli ; 18, Piraisidi(?)— 
moon-crested ; 19, Chandrépida ;20, Chandrila(?) ;21, Sudhé- 
ia the nectar-producing crescent as a 


22, Chidambaram irtti—theintellectual-garment-form, the 
god at Chelémbram. 

23, Chokkhandtha—the handsome lord. 

24, Andivannen—twilight-coloured. 

25, Dévamani—the divine gem. 

26, Dhirjjati (?)—who bears the worlds. 

27, Ekambara—having one garment; 28, Brahmé—tho 
supreme one ; 29, Kadarul (?). 

30, Endélan (?)—cight-shouldered. 

al, Ganddhipa—master of the ganas. 
oe Gaiigidhara; 33, Gaiig4venian—having Gafigd in his 


34, Giriga—lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 
$5, Hara—the seizer. 

36, {gas 37 , Isvara: 38, Maheivara—the great god. 

39, Paramesvara—the highest god. 

40, {sina—the universal ruler. 


41, Jatamudi (?) ; 42, Pi wi ; 
48, Kapardie vie beet a aa 

44, Syotis—the light. 

45, Kailayali (?}—lord of Kaildsa. 

46, Kadukkaiyen—with Cassia fistula garland. 

47, Kannisiidi—garland-wearer. 

48, Kankila—bone-wearer. 

49, Kapilli; 50, Kapilabhrit—who wears skulls. 

$1, Kayardnar—the god at Negapatam. 

52, Kalingardja—king of Kalinga; 63, KAlurdys (°). 

54, Dakehinirdya (?), 

Pn se cea ORB héws his foes with a battle-axe. 
Stott 2 stent 
sh, Krishlinuretas—whoss seed is in the fire, or placed in 


69, Kyittivdsas—clothed with a hide. 
60, Mahfdeva—the great god, 
61, Mahfbalesvara—lord of great power. 


@2, Mahakfla—the great Kdla; kila— 
or destroyer of Kala, = Pier ne 


64, Manidamendi (?)—holding a deer. 
6b, Marsimothal (?)}—~author of the Vedas. 
66, Mrida—who is pleased or purifies. _ 
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_| many of the above do not oocur in 


(Decemszn, 1877. 
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side, but sometimes the colours are white (Siva’s 
proper colour) and yellow. 
But to return to the great cave: The roof 


ae ed ~ 


67, Mrityunjaya—conqueror of Death. 

68, Munnon (?}—the ancient ; 69, Mahimuni—the great 
ascetic. 

70, Nadega or Nadesvara—lord of rivers ; 71, TAndava. 
i.drtti—tho dancing god; 72, Kiliyddidi (?)-—the dancer 
with Kili; 73, Sudalaiyfdi—the dancar in cemeteries. 

74, Pinduranga-—whose limbs are white. 

75, Nakka (?)—the naked. 

78, Naomban (?)—supromely desirable. 


71, Nandikesvara—the bull-lord; 78, Vyishadhvaja~ 
whose standard is a ball: 


79, Naribhiga—fomads-sided ; 80, Mangaibhfya (?) 91, 
Ambikibhiya. 

$2, Nitha—tho lord; 83, int ag (?)-—the king. 

84, Nilakantha—blue-throated; 85, Nilagriva ; 86, Nan- 
churikantha (?)—~having poisonin the throat ;87, Sitikantha— 
of the black throat; 88, Srikantha—of the beautiful throat. 

89, Nilalohita—the blue and red. 

@), Nirmala; 91, Masilldthavar (?)—spotloas. 

92, Nitya~~the eternal 

98, Paiichamukha ; 94, Panch4nana—five-faced. 

95, Parama—the highest ; 96, Paramasiva. 

97, Parasupini—wearer of the battle-axe; 98, Pindidn ; 
99, Piaikaphat hencer of the bow. 

100, Kundravilli (?)—with the (Mera) mountain-bow. 

101, Pasupati—lord of cattle or the beasts. 

102, Pongaravaninddn (?)—-adorned with an angry make 

108, Rudra—the furious, or the disperser of tears. 

104, Sambhu—the good ; 105, Tarbaran (?)—self-existent. 

106, Satkara—author of good. 


107, Sirndaraikkitavar (?)~—the protector of those who 
take refuge in him. 


108, Sarva—who destroys; 109, Sarvajna—all-knowing. 
aN Sipivishta—wrapped in askin, or suxrounded by 
Bury. 


111, Senjataylsa (?)—red-locked; 112, Vyomakesa— 
azure-haired. = 


118, Siva—auspicious; 114, MahSéiva ; 115, Sadiéiva. 
116, Someivara, or Somanitha,—lord of the moon. 
117, Srashtri—the creator. 
118, Sth&nt—the everlasting. 
velit Stilin; 120, Siladhara; 121, SiilapAni—trident- 


122, Svarganiyaka—lord of heaven; 128, Trilochans; 
124, Virdpiksha; 125, Mukkannen (?}—baving # third eye. 
flats Tripartctaker-tho destroyer of Tripura; 127, Pu- 
by 8 


128, Trayambaka—three-eyed, or of three limbs. 
129, Umipati—lord of Um; 130, Umisahita ; 131, Par- 
vatikorhunan (?). | 
132, Viémadéva—who sports in a contrary way. 
138, Vara—the giver ;184, Pillaityaga—~(?) the child-giver. 
135, Virabhadra—the propitious hero. | 
ey VHranbler—lond of the world; 187, Magninala- 


188, Vriddhachalamtrtti—the god of the round hill. | 
189, Yogin; 140, Mahéyogi iator ; 
mma mon i hg yoxin—the mediator; 141, Dhar 


Tn the Anusdsana parva of the Mahdbhdrata the 


thousand names of Siva and Vishnu are given, but a good , 
j i that list, Those in the 
above list that are suetied are not wholly Sanskyit, and 
are probably of Drdvidian origin, There is one of which 
the Prakpit word rdya forms a component part. 


DeceMBER, 1877.] 
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intended as yana-ndyakas, or principal members 


of his gana. The corner figures are—the heads 
of an elephant, man, makara, and fish, ending 


in floral terminations. | 

The second panel represented on the plate is 
the central one of the seven, and has Vishnu 
in the middle, as lord. of the Zenith, —four- 
armed as usual, and holding up the chakra in 


one right hand, and the gankha ina left one: he 


wears a high square-topped cap (as in Figs. 1, 4, 
and 5) already described, while his wives Srior 
Lakshmiand Bhimideviare huddled in 
beside him.t Round this central circle are eight 
ovals each containing some divinity, as in the 
nsual figures of the Dikpila-mandala. Above 
the gankha Brahm 4 is easily recognized, seated 
ascetic-fashion on his lotus, four-armed and 
three:faced, occupying theplace usually assigned 
to Siva or Taina. Below him is Indr a, regent 
of the East, holding his vajra, with his wife 
Suchi or Indrani, on the elephant AirAvati. 
Next to him is Agni, god of fire and regent of 
the South-East, on his ram, and above him a fly- 
ing figure, probably of D hirma or Smoke. 
Below Vishou is a figure on @ lion with an 
attendant, which might be taken for Sirya 
and his charioteer Aruna, but it is probably 
Yama, the regent of the South, who is described 
in the Matsya Purdna (adh. cclxi.) as seated 
SRR A eianneenneen 


+ If both these figures were not intended to be female, 


the one kneeli ng pon Vishnu’s right:might be Siva or istina | 


as lord of the ; 

t Of. plate in Sir W. Jonce’s paper qn the. ar 
Zodiac, As. Res. vol. LI. p. 808 ; Moor, Hind. Pamth. pl. 88 
The DikapAlakas, or pilakas, with their va 


of the verandah is divided by cross beams cut 
in the rock into seven recessed panels each 
filled with sculpture. Of these, six are repre- 
sented on the fifth plate to this paper. The 
first of these, being the panel to the left or east 
of the middle one, consists of a central circular 
compartment surrounded by four smaller oval 
ones, divided by bunches of water-lilies, so as 
to fill up a circle concentric with the first. The 
corners of the square are filled in with human 
and animal heads ending in arabesques. In 
the central area Siva is represented, four- 
armed, sested on his h.ll, with his spouse 
Parvati behind him. The four oval compart- 
ments outside this contain each two figures, 
apparently all males; and ene of them being 
Ganapati or Pramathidipa, the son of Siva 
and leader of his retinue, they are probably all 





buffalo; 4 Nirpiti, of the 8.W.—a c 
the ' 


ona sithdsanu. The next, in the place of Nir- 
riti, is mounted on a horse, like Mangala, 
the Hindu Mars. The figure on the left of the 
panel is dshdsana gatam—seated on a sort of 
shark as his vehicle; the position is Varu- 
na’s, andas heisgiven this vehiclein the Matsya 
Purdna, instead of a stag, and here has also the 
pasa, or snare, the emblem of Varuna, we must 
suppose itis intended for him. The next, on 
the deer, might be taken for Soma or Chan- 
dra, but in the Ddnakhanda (adh. v.) of the 
Ohaturvarga Chintémam, Vayu, the Dikpala of 
the north-west, is described as seated on a deer; 
and that at the top is probably intended for 
Chandra, who sometimes takes the place of 
Kuvera, as lord of the North. Kuvera is 
sometimes figured as borne by a ram, Chandra 
on a hare, in a chariot, &c. 

The third panel represents the compartment 
at the east end of the verandah, where again 
the figure in the centre is doubtless intended for 
Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, an incarna- 


- tion of K Ama, and one of the four Vyuhas of 


Vishnu, two-armed, with his club in the 
right hand, seated on a pair of makaras, and 
attended by two female‘ chauri-hearers—perhaps 
his wives Ratiand Prithi, The rest of the 
panel is filled by four square compartments in 
the corners, and as many oblong ones at the 
sides. The corners sre filled with pairs, and 
in one case three figures—males and females 
much in the style of the flying attendants above 
both Bauddha and Hindu images ; and the side 
compartments have pairs of figures with human 
and brute heads, and ending in ornamental 
arabesques. 

The next, being the second from the end and 
between this last and the first described, is ar- 
ranged in the usual style, having Indra seated 
(rather awkwardly, it must be owned) on his 
favourite elephant, with an attendant holding 
the royal umbrella over his head as ancient 
king of gods. The eight smaller oval panels 
round him contain in five casesa paix—male 
and female—of gandharvas and apsarasas, and 
in the remaining three a single female, all appa- 
rently enjoying or contributing to revels, danc- 
sot Hai at Sant, Yan, af eB» Bl 

ae | rocodile; 5, Varuna, of 
W--astag; Vayu, of the N.W.—a Bhite a Koran 
or ‘of th: _ “movin jot y Le 
bok avetee ying Pa oT ; 
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oceans 





morte ett 





ing, and music : for, curiously enough, physical 
enjoyment is the only employment ever pictured 
in the Hindu Svarga,; intellectual or moral 
happiness is undreamt of. The corners are filled 
up with other varieties of the usual figures. 

The fifth panel from the east end, or that on 
the west side of the central one, has Brahma 
as its chief occupant, seated upon his hansa, 
three-faced and four-armed, with a very high 
cap, holding a sort of bottle—his hAumandalu, or 
drinking vessel—in his upraised left hand, and 
a piece of samidh, or sacrificial wood, in the 
corresponding right. In the small oval to his 
right is probably Varuna, and, according to 
some, the son of Brahma, seated on a sort of 
shark or makara, and on the opposite side 
1ndra, with his attendant, on his elephant; 
above is Tsina orSivaon a bull, withsome 
sort of sceptre im his hand, and an attendant 
ronning after him at full speed with an um- 
brella; and below, Y a ma as lord of the South, 
or fourth cardinal point. In each of the four 
alternate spaces, which in this division are 
somewhat smaller, is a pair of figures— 
similar to those in the third panel described— 
probably Vidyadharas, several of them 
apparently with small bags, perhaps of money 
or other precious offerings, or possibly vessels 
containing something strong. The corners of 
the outer square are filled np in the usual way, 
none of them being exact copies from any of the 
previous ones. 

The sixth panel contains in the centre per- 
haps Kama, Kandarpa (Makaradvaja), the 
Hindu Cupid, or—as in the third—P rad yum- 
na, on a makara, with a high.cap and earrings 
of very different shapes and sizes, holding in 
his right hand a bud with a long stalk. ‘The 
eight little circular compartments surrounding 
this have been somewhat irregularly arranged, 


and the spaces between but indifferently filled | 


up by water-lilies, sunflower, human figures, &c. 
The compartments themselves are occupied by 
Gandharvas and their mates the Apsarasas in 
nearly the same positions as in the last—doubt- 
less regarded as one of love and dalliance. The 
two upper corners are filled with birds, and the 
other two with mukaras treated in the usual 
conventional way. a | 

nr nnrnnrareeeeaenecntntmenrn nts nee ethene —etyeenntemeie-rereenseenen, 


§ By misreading the commencement of this inscriptj 
D - Bird assumed that it was dated in an era pape 
Hala Hala,’ and which he assumed to commence from the 
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These by no means exhaust the sculptures of 
the first cave. Theroof of the front aisle of 
the cave is likewise divided into compartments, 
in the central one of which area male and 
female figure floating on clouds, much in the 
position of the pairs in the two last described 
panels of the verandah roof, but tho male carry- 
ing a sword and shield. The panels right and 
left of this are occupied by expanded lotus- 
flowers. 

The roof ofthe hall is divided intonine compart- 
ments, by divisions very slightly raised from the 
level of the ceiling. In the central one of the 
front row 1s a man or deva—perhaps A g¢ ni— 
riding on a ram, with othor figures, one betore 
and another behind. Inthe compartment to the 
right or west of this is a pair of flying figures, 
the male with a sword, but the group is 
defaced. Tn the left is a male with a sword, 
holding a shield overhead, and with him a 
small female. In the next row we have, in the 
ecntre, Brahma ona swan, which apparently 
pecks at a figure which touches Brahma’s hand 
with his. In one of bis left hands Brahina holds 
what appears to be a bag or bottle, and im the 
other a mdld or rosary ; and a male touches his 
check with his hand. In the compartment to 
the right of this again isa deva, on a makara, 
holding up acircle or large ring. In the cor- 
responding one on the left are three figures on 
an clephant, the second holding an umbrella 
over tho first (Indra?). In the back row in 
the centre ig a deva, three-faced, like Brahma, 
on aswan, and holding a frisula in his right 
hand, his left resting on his knee. Chauri- 
bearers accompany him before and ‘behind. 
In the square to the left or east are twe 
flying figures, the male with an offering, and 
the female with a round fan or mirror; in 
that to the right are a pair of flying figures, 
the male with a sword; but the group is 
damaged. The roofs of the side aisles are plain. 

On two of the pillars of the hall are inscrip- 
tions in Kanarese characters, the full meaning 
of which, however, has not been made out. In 
one of them occur the words—Sdlivdhana Saka 
varshambulu 1476 gunadi pramdathisarwatsara 
dshédhaba, 11. Hence it§ was inscribed in s.D. 
1555, in the time of Sadaéivadévama- 


, eeememeanemandl 





Nirvéna of Buddha, and taking this as 543 2.c., he made 


the date of the cave 1476 — 543 or 983° 4.p.! See his Hés- 
torical Researches (Bombay, 1847), pp. 50, 61. 


{ 
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haradya, the successor of Kondaraja of Vijaya- 
nagara, mentioned below. Of the former, who 
reigned at least from a.p. 1552 to 1562, there 
is a short inscription in an old temple on the 
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opposite hill. Again, on one of the pillars of 
the verandah is an inscription m three hnes, 
thus transcribed and translated by Mr. J. F. 
Fleet, Bo. 0.8. :— | 


Transcription, 
[*] Sobhakru(kri)ttu(tu)-sarnvatsarada Asida(Ashddia). Su 15- 


(Aide 
(°] ti(ffé)sida 


great king Kondardéja caused to be built on the 

fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) 

Ashadha, of the Sébhakrit sasvatsaral| | Sri!” 
But the most important of all is the inscription, 


("] eafea tI 


Komdara&ja-maha(fdé)-arasugalu 
kota(¢éa)lakke 
‘“May prosperity attend the bastion which the | 


ka- 

‘Subham=asu(siu) Sri 
mentioned above, on a pilaster beside the figure of 
Variba. <A facsimile of it has already been given 
(vol. LIT. p. 305), with a translation, but, to render 
this account more complete in itself, the following 
by Mr. Flect may be inserted here :— 


sfperare zea ( Sat DATATFaT AST a TATTTSHLAT TAT 


[') atrerntaaaarasqagivet nag gartaaraa- 


[5] qeraraqaatrararcet erat Ta MLA: afpaqE- 
(‘] qa: TeFTT MALT GK HARUM SHAMUCA- 
*) saramaarTaerexaaeraaeaeare : aresraceris: 


[°] TF: 
(7) safaarety 


TAS ATA ST Gea (a )AT 
qsay Tay 


zeal 


PHTTATSTT ATH GAT (3 PAT- 
Pray aaaPares aaa yea TTT 


[°)] qeafronrearaae gre aga Ce aa AT TTT & ) RT- 
Plame: oad saat) nerfacqeniied 9 argernnergaa- 
['°) saprrera(a) | afore taeaarearTe aaa Hear 
(“) aferr oo wepafdatrrareat =o aeoneay | wearer ATA: e- 
[*] aifka(ar) Arcee (ar) arcamaftaraitaser = far: = afaarsiarera- 


CS] ange® (2) Afra) essere arrercmraegrernd deadena 


[*] sqreperaqeq 
LY] rawr 


aaa ATA AT ATTEAT 
GHSAT-ASS (BT) TAA | 


oo 


0°] Sage mor sagan aera Tea AA AAT TAT 


(') arranirara 
C*] quasar 


eaeagegsat 


a OF qital AH aT- 
TAS AI ATA HOT 
SAS TEA STA PATA 


TATA HSA Sea MAT ATA Aa- 


("] qanqet Pantrarngragy(fa)i teaser erleia (i) a(a) a Pala] 


[°°] ofterqraea: il 


ag hrergar 


ea aghwearqaiiesdT = TT 


["] ger ger yf: aver aer var neq [il] Sadi Waal aT a(a)- 


[77] area = afafee | aeteretierat 


[%) went qteat ay aT 
(“J afeyar fagitere = ASaTa 


‘ 


pn nnn TOTTI om aeeaneannennr meennuanmmmanmaias 

\| Probably the Saka year 1465 (a.p. 1543-4). For fac- 
similes of the originals of thege three inscriptions see 
Archeological Report, Western India, 1874, plates xxxiil. 
“T In the original this letter, 7, is inserted below the line, 
having been at first omitted. 


Se aresa ged [tl] 
eta qeraet sata sat 
saree; = Tar: 


# Tn the original thé 5, and the ¥ are clear, but.the first 
consonant of the compound letter has heen effaced; judging 
from the space left and the position of the %, the missing 
letter is probably 31, but it might of course be 1, WL, or F. 
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Translation. 

Hail! Inthe twelfth year of his prosperous 
reign, five hundred of the years of the royal in- 
stallation ofthe Sak a king having expiredt, S ri- 
Mangaliévara, whoisvalorous in war,—whose 
two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in 
the diadems of kings who have been caused to bow 
down before him by the edge of the sword whichis 
wielded by his arm,—who is the sole auspicious 
abode of victory over the (whole) earth as far as 
the four oceans t,—who is a most excellent wor- 
shipper of (Vishnu as) the Holy One§,—who is born 
in the lineage of the Chalk yas who meditate on 
the feet of Srt Sv4mil|, who are of the kindred of 
Manavya, who are the offspring of Haritt, and whose 
heads are purified by ablutions performed after the 
celebration of the Agnishtéma, Agnicha- 
yana, Vajapéya, and Paundarika sacri- 
tices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much gold,— 
who is endowed with the three constituents of 
regal power{],—who is the full moon of the sky 
which is the race of the C halk yas*,—whois pos- 
sessed of a body which is adorned with a multi- 
tude of many good qualities,—who has an intellect 
which is intent upon'the true essence of the 
meaning of all the sacred writings,who is pos- 
sessed of extreme strength and prowess and 
energy,—having erected a temple, an abode of 
the great Vishnu, surpassing everything 
which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked 
at on the surface of any primary or secondary 
division of the earth+, and having given rich gifts to 
Bréhmans in it on the holy full-moon of (the month) 
Karttika, granted, ‘on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of the image of the holy Vishnu, who 
destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods 
with his discus the shape of which is like that of 
the sun risen (again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called Latijiévaraf, hav- 





+ This inscription fixes the Saka year 490. as the com- 


mencement of the reign of Mangaliéa. Saka 488 is the 
date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor Kirtti- 
varmé J. This inscription also determines, with a preci- 
sion not hitherto, I think, attained, the commencement of 
the Saka era. The era has béen considered to date “from 
the birth of Salivéhana, a mythological Funce of the 
Dekkan, who opposed: VikramA&ditya, the Réja of Ujjayini.” 
It is here said distinctly to “ date from the royal matalla- 
tion or coronation of the Saka king.” (Prinsep’s Useful 


Tables, p. 14, in Thomas’ edition of Ind. Antiquities, , 


vol, IT.)—J. F. F. 

{ i.e. the northern, southern, eastern, and western 
oceans. 
§ “Parama-bhdgavata,” a most excellent worshipper of 
Bhagavan or Vishnu. 

|| A name of Karttikéya or Mahiséna, the god of war. 
This and the following two titles belong algo to the kings of 
the older Kadamba dynasty of Palajikfé (see Nos. Is 
XXYV., and XXVL of my series in the Ind. Ant. vol. VI.), 
and probably to the kings of other old dynasties also. 

:  Sc., majesty, the power of good counsel, and the force 
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ing made a daily observance the bestowal of food 
and alms upon sixteen Bréhmans for the pur- 
pose of offering the oblation to Néréyana, 
and (having set apart) the remainder for the sus- 
tenance of wandering religious mendicants,— 
saying “In the presence of the Sun, Fire, and the 
(guild of) merchants§, the reward of this ac- 
cumulation of religious merit has been made over, 
with oblations of water to my elder brother 
Kirttivarmdé, the lord of valour, who was 
sufficiently powerful to protect the whole circle of 
the earth, who was adorned with a canopy consisting 
of his fame which was propped up by standards of 
victory acquired in many battles in which there 
were mélées of chariots and clephants and horses 
and foot-soldiers, and which was bounded (only) 
by the waves of tho four oceans||, and who was 
worshipped by gods and Brahmans and spiritual 
preceptors ; let whatever reward belongs to (me 
who am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother 
accrue to me.’ (And this grant) is not to be 
diminished by any one; (for) :-—‘‘ Land has been 
given by many and has been continued in grant 
by many; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it. Carefully continue, 
O Yudhishthira, best of kings!, land that has 
been given, whether by thyself or by another; con- 
tinuing a grant is more excellent than giving. He, 
who confiscates land that has been given, whether 


’ by himself or by another, becomes a worm in the 


excrement of a dog and sinks (into hell) with his 
ancestors :”—(these are) the verses aung by Vyésa. 

It only remains to notice thé 6th and 7th 
plates: they represent the greater portion of a 
frieze round the inside of the verandah of the 
second cave, which is also Vaishnava. The 
figures are all small, but cut with considerable 
care, and are in remarkable preservation.{ 
The first scene represeated, perhaps, begins on 





* This is the first instance that F have met with of the 
name of the dynasty ae spelt as ‘‘ Chalkya” ; the usual 
form is Chalukya or Chillukya, and it is alao occasionally 
written Chalikya. The early OhAlukysa kings appear to have. 
been very tolerant in matters of weligion. In an inscription 
at Aihole (Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 67#.) in the Kalédgi district 
not far from B&démi, we find Pulikést II., the nephew an 
successor of Mangalisa, erecting and making grants to a 


Jain temple in the Saka year 506, and Linga or Saiva 
ime were erected and endowed. by others of them. 
: + The meaning of the compound ‘ alent ac &c.. 
is obscure, and my interpretation of it may perhaps not 
be correct. 

See note *'to the transcription. 

The merchants,‘or probably the chief men smong. 
them, constituted a village jury and investigated disputes, 
pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the KAdambs 
inscription of Kittar, Jour: Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. vol. TX. pp. 
804 ed seqq.),.and witnessed ta with a view to subse- 
quently proving them if required, &c. 

|| 4.e., which spread over and enveloped the whole in- 
habited earth. ; 
{ The artist has wofortunately intermixed the sections 


* from the two sides of the verandah. 
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the last section of the 7th plate, where we have, 
first, Krishna as Vishnu resting beside the 
Parijitaka tree, with Garuda behind him, and 
several other figures, among whom are -doubt- 
less his wives Satyabhima and Rukmini, and 
the sage Nirada under the tree; then he 1s 
shown mounted on Garuda; and, thirdly, go- 
ing out to do battle with an army of Indra, in 
which some of his numerous opponents are 
Agni, Varuna, Yama, &c., mounted on elephants 
and on horses, continued also through the first 
section on the 6th plate. This is clearly onough 
the legend of the carrying off from Indra of the 
Parijita tree by Krishna, as told in the Hari- 
nonsa (adh. exxiii. to exxxiv.). After this fol- 
low in succesgion the 4th, 2nd, and 5th sections 
on the last plate. Here we have first N ar 4- 
yana reclining upon Sesha, with the Jotus 
springing from his navel, and Brahma seated 
upon it; Garuda is at his feet pointing two royal 
personages who are straggling to the god;— 
these perhaps represent the wicked kings who 
oppressed the earth and rendered a new avatira 
wecessary. Beyond them two persons are abus- 
ing an ox, representative perhaps of Dharma 
or Religion, and a cow, of Prit h u—the Earth. 
Then two others are supplicating Vishnu. The 
2nd section on the plate, which comes next 
on the walls, seems to represent Kansa be- 
tween two female chauri-bearers, perhaps Narada 
before him, then the hofse of Vasudeva, then 
Kansa having thrown the daughter of Yasoda on 
w stone sees her assume the form of Ekanan 6a 
(Harivanhsa, adh. lix. and clviii.) or Durga. 
Tho next group perhaps is the apology of Kaisa 
to Devaki and Vasudeva. Passing to 
the 5th section, we have Krishna sucking the 
life out of P itand* -(atrophy) sent by Kahsa 
as anurse; then his waking from sleep and 
kicking over the cart beneath which his mother 
had laid him; the killing of Vatsdasura or 
Arishta, who had taken the form of an ox; + 
the relieving of Nalakubar and Mani- 
griva, two sons of Kuvera who were turned 
into trees by the curse of a sage; and the seiz- 
ing and killing of the Asura Dhenuka, who 
had assumed the form of a donkey.{ 

The next four sections are the 8th, 6th, 4th, 


saineaiaiianinaaaidll 


* Bhigawata Dasmakanth. adh. vi. 5 Harivariéa, adh. 


t Hariv. liv., ixi., and Ixxvii.; Bhag. Das. vi. 
t Bhag. Das, x. and viii.; Harivassa, lxix,, also liv., clv., 
cxix., cxlvi., elviii., and ecxli. 
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and 2nd on the sixth plate. In the first of these 
Krishna is represented lying on a couch, play- 
mates beside him, cows licking his feet, and 
gopas or herdsmen standing by. In the next 
are gopts and gopas with pots of milk, cows and 
Krishna in the midst of them stopping the way. 
And in the third are more of the herd, and 
Krishna slaying K eSin, the brother of Kansa, 
who assumed the form of a horse and attacked 
the Gopas, and of another enemy who took the 
form of the elephant Kuvalayapida.§ Then 
on the 2nd section on the plate we have the 
Gopis and Gopas on the banks of the Ya- 
muni when Krishna brings Kaliya, the great 
Naga, whom be had subdued, and his two 
wives. || 

The 3rd and Ist sections on the last plate 
belong to a different part of the legend: In the 
first of these we have Brahma, séated, and 
the gods or Suras assembled to ask his advice 
as to how they were to get the better of the 
Daityas. He advised them to churn the sea of 
milk. The Bhdégavata Purina then describes 
a contest which arose as to which should hold 
the head of Vasuki and which his tail, while 
they used him as a cord wherewith to twirl 
Monnt Mandara as a churn-stick. Here they 
are twisting him round, a Deva being at his head, 
and a Daitya, represented with an animal’s face, 
at the other side, but not satisfied with the tail. 
Next come Indra, Brahma, Siva,-and others 
seated ready to begin the task, and still further 


along the Daitya has seized on the head of the 


serpent-king, which he considers it more hononr- 
able for his fellows to pull by. The next scene 
is on the 7th section of the sixth plate, where, 
the Asuras at the head and Devas at the tail, 
with Mount Mandara for a churn-stick, and. 
Vishnu in the form of a K firma or tortoise, as. 
a pivot, and helping in another form above, all 
are working with a will to churn out the amritu, 
or ambrosia, that is to make them immortal. In 
the 5th section on the same plate the gods are 
assembled, and Indra, who had got charge of 
the amrita, is delivering itto Varuna. Under 
the pot is the shining chakra of the gods, who 
stand on each side, while on the left, Garuda, 
the son of Vinaté, as described in the Mahd.- 


a 


§ Hariv. adh, leex., clviii., clxvii., and loxv., also ‘xii, 
civ., clviii. ; || Harty, adh. lxviii., bxix. | 

T See Vishnu Purina, Bk.T. c.ix. (H. H. Wilson’s transl. 
vol. I, pp. 149ff.); Mahabharata, amritomanthana parva, 
adh. xvu.; Harivarhda, adh. ocxiv., cox, . 
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bhérata, is coming to carry it off. In the next 
section he is seen speeding off with it, and then, 
having placed it at the entrance of the dwelling 
of the N 4 gas, Indra meets him and strikes hin 
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with iis sais which, finger ies ee no 
harm, he having previously met Vishnu, who 
granted him iminortality withewt the use of 


the anerita* 


sanieiniiacccmetienmenimeae ee incheetietied Net RETRO 


MISCHLLANWA. 


HEMADPANT (ante, p. 277). 
On the fall of the Chilukya dynasty of Ka l- 
yaina in the end of the twelfth century, the 


Yidavas of Devagiri established a kingdom | 


in the northern Dekhan. The kings of this line 
are thus enumerated+ :— 
. Bhillama or Bhallamdéva...Saka 1110, 5 years. 
. Jayatugadéva or Jaitrapala. 1115,17 
. Singhana Déva, his son 1138, Po ys 
. Kandarai or Krishna Déva. 1W70P PCa, 
. Mahddéva, his brother ...... 1182, 11 ss; 
. Ramachandra déva, son of 

Krishna, styled also Raya _ 

Narayana, Raya Pitamaha, 

Dvarivati parivricha ...... 1193,39 
7, Sankara D6vai...seccssee eee cee 1232, 2 ,, 

At the commencement of the Vrata Khanda of 

his Chaturcarga Chintimani, Hemiédri gives this 
genealogy as far as Mahadeva, in whose reign, 
he says, he became “minister with possession of 
all the regal powers. (?) The capital was Deva- 
giri in Setunadesa.”"{ His own pedigree 
he gives as—V4mana of the Vatsa-gotra, ‘from 
him Vasudéva, avery learned Brihman, from 
him Kama-déva, and from him Hemadadri 
Sari. Dr. Bhad Daji, in a paper just quoted 
from, says that, “according to tradition, He m a- 
dri was of the Madh yandintys Sakh4 of the 
Sukla Yajur Veda.” The works attributed to him 
are—(1) Chaturvarga Chintémaw, a treatise on 
Dharma Sistra, in five Khandas, viz. 1 Vrata 
Khanda, 2 Ddéna Khanda, 3 Tirtha Khanda, 4 Moksha 
Khanda, and 5 Parigesha Khanda, but the third 
and fourth of these sections are as yet un- 
known. except by name; (2) Muktdphala, which, 
however, belongs rather to Vo padeva, who was 
patronized by Hemfdri§; and (3) Ayurvedarasd- 
yana, a commentary on Wagbhatta’s medical treatise 
called Ashtdaga-hridaya, in which the author men- 
tions that he was the Mantri of Ramar4ja. 
His date may therefore be fixed as a.p. 1250-1300. 


ee 
* For much help in tracing the meaning of these scenes 

on the sat as lige as sap ass De information 
respecting those in the earn fea a eceding, I 

ap tind to Pandit Bhagvhalal Trae eens: Tama 


Jour. R. As, Soc. abe 4; vol. V. pp. 178-188 
ani N. 8. vol. I. pp. 411, 417. ae a 


f Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IX. p. 164. | 
See Monier Williams; Indian Wisdom, 
Hemadri ‘king of Devagi te Conf. Weber in Ind. 


a vol. VI. p. 161, note f. H. Wilson describes th 
inahemadri (Mackenzie Coll. vol. I. p. 32). me Dine 
Thandie ofthe Chaturvarga Chintdmani as “ by a writer 
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He seems to have been a zealous temple-builder, 
and doubtless many of the temples known as 
Wemadpanti seattered over Khandesh and 
the Haidaribid territory owe their ovigin to him ; 
many others going by the same name derive it 
merely from similarity of style and age.--Kb. 
PLATE OF A SYRIAN SASANAM. 

This grant, now in the possession of one of the 
rival Syrian metropolitans at obttayam, is writ- 
ten on nine sidos of five copper plates ; the first 
seven pages are in old Tamil-Malayalain or V wt- 
teluttu characters, apparently written by 
different hands, the letters in places indistinet, 
being injured by the breaking of tho plates, and 
corrosion. They record an endowment to the 
Tarisé church at Kranganur by ono Marv dan 
Sapir Iso, the church being said to have been 
built by a certains édatavtrdi. The grant 
was made with the sanction of the palace- 
major (probably the commissioner of P er um él 
SthanuRavi Gupta), and with the coneur- 
rence of the Vénaidu (or Travaukor) riija. he 
two sides given in the accompanying plate 
contain the names of the witnesses in three dif- 
forent characters and languages, viz. eleven names 
in the Kufic charactor and Arabic languace, ten in 
the Sassanian Pahlavi character and language, 
and four in the Hebrew character and Persian 
language. Among the names in the latter charac- 
terare thoseofHlasan’Ali, Ishaq, Mikiail, 
and Abraham. 

The grant probably belongs to the early part 
of the ninuh century: it has been translated by 
Dr. Gaundert (Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, vol. XII. pp. 116, 123-135), and com- 
mented on by Dr. A. Burnell (see Ind. Ant. vol. 
IIT. pp. 310ff.), Dr. EB. W. West, Jour. BR. As. Soe. 
N.S. vol. IV. pp. 388-391), and the late Dr. M. 
Haug (Essay in An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, 
1870, pp. 80-82). 
patronized by Hem adri, aman of rank, whose name is 
therefore affixed to the performance ; in eneral, the works 
named of Hemfdri are attributed to op ade va, who 
was patronized by ie ae nage Adri is said to have 


been the minister o —e of Devagiri: in this 
work he is entitled Meh re jadbiradja.””’ May not 


sjeeq, the name of HemAdri’s father, as read by Prof. 
Weber, and TIT, the name of his grandfather, as read 
by the late Dr. Bhai Daiji, have arisen out of a copyist’s 


mistake, making the son of Vasudeva into apacq f 
The three Hemfdris of Prof. Weber are evidently one and 


the same. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. Vu. 


p. 220, L 16. for Ch@ukya read Chalukya, 

As wards the last two sentences of 
this paragraph, | have uow met witha stone-tablet 
inscription from Lakshmeswar, Lo be published 
hereatter as Nu. SXACVILL. of this Series, which 

renders it necessary to abandon this identiticution 

of the two Krishnavarmds, 


en bbs 


fee, 


p. 23, transcription | 6, for Tape veced RSI. 
» 236, note §8, for gras read guar. 


1» Bh, L183, for Badovara read UC yara, 

24, note f, for saygdtrdidin, Sheka, and aciuses 
rend sagdérdadn, Simha, and verses cad fur a 
Chilukya grant read a (?) Chalukya grant. 

p. 24, L. 12, yor for the purpose of supporting 
the Karchakas, who are naketl religious mundi. 
cunts read (for dhe benefit) of the Yapaniyas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the Karchakas. 

p. 27K, ie * for Chalukya read Ghalukya. 

270, ). 10, for that ascetics should be sup- 
ported fe i four anonthys of the rainy season ; 
that the learned men, the chief of whom was 
Kumaradatta,*® * * * should according to justice 
enjoy all the material substance of that greatness 
read that the learned men, the chic! of whom 
was Kumiradatia, and who are ascetics of the 
Yapuntya sect, * ®R should according to 
justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatnoss during the four months of the rainy 
season. 

p. 30, Lranscr, 
af. 

p, dle, L 38, for 
ghéndchirya, 

p. dla, note 7, for the 
Vikramadityas of the Chitukya family vead the 
time of Vinayadilya of the Chalukya family ; cond 
erase the voords “probably the first of that name 
in Sir W. Hiliot’s list.’ 

p. d24, 1. 26, for temple read Chaitiya hall, 

» 470, ast line but one, for kiasab read Alleasal. 

y 4804, 1. 6, for pddbdidiyd read pdsddlyce. 

vy 480, 1.3, for a red >: 

» ABD, 1. 7, for Brew f\: 

» 49h, 12, for L128 read 1138. 

» 80D, 1, 24, fur Rad Sura Sang Karnatba reed 
Rédh& Surasanya Karniita, 

p. 500, 1. 32, for Agisiyak read geal 

» 72, lof No. XXVIL, and p. 730, | 
and 17, for () hAlukvas read Chi ee 


Viirishcnachdrya red  Vari- 


the time of one of 


LL, for aaa read AAT 


p.rda, L1G, for PolkGSivallabha reud Pr 
Vallablies, 

p. 6, note t 

re (5c, L. 3h 
Chalukya, 

p. 750, L. 47, for Chalukyas reve Chalo ky as, 

» 77, Lranger, L. 33, fur saParea area ved STTat- 
TERT. 

p. 78, nobe ty for Qhebluh yas voud Chuluhyas, 


» Sa, IL 7 and 18, und b, 1 2, jor Chaluls ya 
rewi Gaalukya, 


p. GF, transer. 126, for Teayeegs reded me gree. 

» Je trausep. b 21, for SUG... WT 
WERT ETE. 

The rn plates have beeu examined by the 
tev. TY. Poulkes of Dungalore, aid some corree- 
lions have been pohitud out by hin, which L shall 
noice more fully bercalter. Shiv is one orien 

p. 92, beauser. 1 87, for STATE oy | Sarr 
ETT, rend eeneck tate : 

pe Mh, 1 for Abi. orga real Abuvas 
Gangs, aul sane nolo Ff. 


olikds; 


for elijles read Keipbe, 


i, and #00, LET, fur Chilukyw read 


seed 


Porta 


aaned 


p. 950, 1.84, fur Siuadarmd xed LsAdnagarma. 
1080, notes, dest line bus two, fur Paschddan. 
gulajas read Paschidangulayas, 
p. Idda, Le 24, for 8? veand 47, 
134), 1.26, yur Madhava DL. read M&dbava I. 
. [36a in eol. 3 of the transliteration table, 
en  dihvainadltya, fue h rea ot Th 
pe 13fd, LS, for vddival read eb lined, 
» die, 1. 29, for bide dbtvi read Fibscdutia 
138, trauser. L 12, for dhatetyole read dhd- 
uriyoln, 
D. TM, trauser. 1.28, fur idafa ey de red ida! o= 
eye}, 


p. 182, nate fy line J) fur Lestiye, or Lesdjhy: 


Lud, Ante vol IV. p. 72) as Testibhai, rec 
Lesdjye, Lesijaya Clad. And vol. UY. p. 72) or 
Lesdbhiai, 


eee BHT a |. foe Bldrapada read Bhadh Hae 
w ULM, Lol frou bob, for * Pearl-teat’ read 
= u-pool,’ 

214, 1.17 from bef, for eracking read crashing, 
‘ ee footnote 4], Ly tor Sucjambhuva vead 


Souyitublaea. 


p. Yoke, 1 29, jor record read regard. 
», 2OLB, last lime, for rajds redacl vu fine, 
» 2740, note, 1. 1, for Samdugasa read aU seh. 
» eli, Land 3, for Merishtab read Perishtats. 


RRAT 
a ERRATA, 
’ 
“ 
Ta Nhe A Rm Reefer eens = eer ater, Reema: 
—— ——_—— OO on meer eerie yuo be nee 


p. 3370, 1. 2, for ¢ read t, and inl, 3 dele i | p. 363, transer, 1, 9, for & MPT read se4 
, 063, transor, ], 2, Jor yaar read gay. | , OAS. 7 
» oo LA for got read ria » oy LL, for att read acta 


yo 1 5, for qraait read mpra(a) ap, 
w q % ? 34 ik 19, or eT (fy (or read ii: 
» yy -6, jor fare : read eu i va(fa) Telhe] 





%, 
as 
soon 7, for safaray read ie p. 8640, note®, 1. 4 for early Chalukya read 
7 early Chalukya, 
Cr) Fay. 


6 . 8660 to note *, add For the drawings that 
r 3 g ' a or. | fs P 3 & 
9 mi - Tel (3) 37 rend aies | ilustvate this paper Tam indebted to the kindness 
(ear | of Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.T. 


